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PEEFACE. 


EiOHTSSM  Ybabs  have  elapsed  smce  the  Author's  work  entitled 
' Adnlteratioiis  Detected  in  Food  and  Medicine'  was  pub- 
lished. 

Since  that  date  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  Adnlte- 
ration  of  Food  has  greatly  extended,  and  the  methods  for  its 
detection  have  become  much  more  definite  and  precise. 

During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the  author  has 
himself  been  nnceasinglj  occupied  with  the  subject,  having 
made  numberless  analyses,  and  having  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  special  investigations  relative  to  the  adulteration  of 
certain  articles  of  food. 

Although  in  the  present  work  the  Author  has  followed 
somewhat  the  method  adopted  in  his  previous  books  on  the 
same  subject,  yet  the  volume  now  published  contains  a  large 
amount  of  additional  matter,  several  of  the  subjects  being 
treated  of  for  the  first  tune,  as  the  articles  on  Food,  its  Func- 
tions and  Quantity;  The  Preservation  of  Food;  Unwholesome 
and  Diseased  Meat;  Water;  Aerated  Waters;  Lime  and  Lemon 
Juices;  Cider  and  Peiry ;  Tinned  Vegetables;  and  the  Utensils 
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VI  PKEFACE. 

employed  in  the  Preparation  and  Storage  of  Food ;  while 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  which  are  not  entirely 
new  have  been  mnch  extended  or  entirely  re- written.  The 
Author  has  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  bring  the  book  ont 
under  anew  title,  and  not  as  a  &esh  edition  of  his  former 
work,  'Adulterations  Detected.' 

He  now  desires  to  record  the  obligations  he  is  under  to 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  who  has  ably  and  cheerfully 
rendered  him  much  valuable  aid,  more  particularly  in  the 
purely  chemical  portions  of  the  work. 


St.  Catherine's  Hovsb,  Vbntnob: 
November  1876. 
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FOOD:     . 

ITS  ADULTERATIONS 
THE  METHODS  OF  THEIR  DETECTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  FOOD,  ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   QUANTITY. 

It  will  facilitate  the  comprelienBion  of  much  that  is  to  follow,  and 
erahle  us  to  answer  questions  which  will  he  often  put  to  us  as  to  the 
quality,  genuineness,  wholesomeness,  and  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  consumed,  if  we  first  hestow  a  few  ohservations  upon  the 
functions  performed  hj  the  several  classes  and  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
amounts  necessary  to  the  growth,  sustenance,  and  maintenance  of 
the  hody  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  hodies  of  men  and  animals  are  huilt  up  of  several  suhstances ; 
some  of  these,  from  the  fact  of  their  contaimng  nitrogen,  are  called 
nitrogenous ;  others,  It^ing  destitute  of  that  principle,  are  termed  rum-' 
mtrogenouSj  or  carhonace.<m&,  mineral  constituents,  and  water. 

The  principal  nitrogenous  suhstances  of  the  animal  body  are  fibrin, 
foimd  in  the  blood  and  muscles ;  albumen  and  globulin,  al)ounding  in 
the  blood ;  gelatine,  in  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments ;  and  casein,  in 
milk ;  while  the  chief  non-nitrogenous  constituent  is  fat ;  they  are 
identical  in  their  ultimate  composition,  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Caibon 53*5 

Hydrogen 7*0 

Nitrogen 16*8 

Oxyg«n 22-1 

Suiphar 1*6 

1000 

Now,  the  vegetable  has  a  composition  resembling,  in  the  main,  that 
of  the  animal,  it  containing  analogous  nitrogenous  substances,  though 
usually  in  SEualleT  amounto ;  while  the  &t  is  represented  chiefly  oy 
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2  ON   FOOD,   ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   QUANTITT. 

sugar  and  starch,  though  in  some  exceptional  cases  fiEit  or  oil  is  met 
with,  as  in  the  seeds  of  yarious  plants.  AU  the  nitrogenous  substances 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  are 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
vegetable  being  constructive  and  the  animal  destructive. 

The  nitrogenous  elements  are  capable,  under  some  circumstances, 
of  furmshing  Doth  &t  and  sugar ;  tiius,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fatty  matter  of  milk  and  the  sugar  of  diabetes  are  thence  derived, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  Again,  starch  and  sugar  are  sometimes  trans- 
formed into  fat,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  derived 
£:om  that  contained  in  the  food. 

Notwithstanding  this  partial  and  occasional  formation  of  fat  from 
^the  nitrogenous,  starchy,  and  saccharine  elements  of  the  food,  each 
separate  class  is  needed  to  sustain  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus, 
perfect  health  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  on  nitro- 
genous food  alone,  even  with  water  and  the  mineral  constituents ;  and 
although  it  may  be  supported  for  a  longer  period  on  such  food  com- 
bined with  &t,  yet,  for  perfect  health,  the  albuminates,  fint,  and  the 
carbo-hydrates,  as  sugar  and  starch,  are  all  necessary,  though  how  the 
latter  act  in  nutrition  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  since  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  like  the  others.  Further,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  excess  of  lean  meat  increases  the 
oxidation  of  the  fat,  thus  tending  to  the  reduction  of  obesity ;  excess 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  these  several  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  food  are  constantly  undergoing  change  and  destruction  in  minister- 
ing to  the  several  necessities  of  the  living  animal  organization,  as  the 
growth,  sustenance,  and  waste  of  the  body,  its  heat,  electricity,  and 
muscular  force ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a  frequent  supply  of  food. 
The  various  constituents  of  the  food,  having  served  the  several  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy  which  have  been  already  noticed,  are 
eliminated  from  the  system,  the  nitrogenous  chiefly  as  urea,  uric  and 
hippuric  acids,  creatine  and  creatinine,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  in  the 
forms  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

While  starch  and  sugar  only  want  as  much  oxygen  for  complete 
combustion  as  is  required  to  combine  with  their  carbon,  fat  needs  a 
larger  proportion,  for  it  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  con- 
sumes a  proportionate  amount  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  By  the  com- 
bustion of  mt,  therefore,  more  heat — 2*4  times  as  much — ^is  developed, 
than  by  an  equal  quantity  of  starch  or  sugar. 

Now,  the  process  of  respiration  is  merely  an  act  of  combustion ;  the 
air  carried  to  the  lunga  by  inspiration  is  there  deprived  of  much  of  its 
oxygen,  while,  in  place  of  this  gas,  the  expired  air  contains  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  the  K>od 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  especially  from  its  non-nitrogenoua 
constituents,  which  may  be  termed  ^heat  producers,'  for  by  their 
oxidation  the  heat  of  the  body  is  chiefly  obtamed. 
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With  respect  to  the  fatty  substances  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  foody  we  would  remark  that  they  are  not  merely  heat  pro- 
duoersy  but  tluit  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  process  of 
digefltion,  not  only  increasing  and  accelerating  greatly  the  digestibility 
of  nitroffenous  articles  of  fo€>d,  but  also  aiding  in  Ihe  formation  of  bile. 

Again,  the  starch  is  converted  in  the  system  into  glucose,  which  is 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  split  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and'water^  as  already  described.  Another  product  of  Ihe  oxida- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar  is  lactic  acid,  an  important  constituent  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

Starch,  sugar,  and  &t  have  the  following  fonnulffi  and  percentage 
composition ; — 


Cane-sugar, 

Ginooae, 
0.H..0. 

Staich, 
C.H.0O. 

Fat(8tearine). 

Oabm      . 
HydrogoQ .        .        • 
Oxygen     . 

42-10 

6-44 

61-46 

40-00 

6-67 

58-3d 

44-44 

6-18 

49-88 

76-85 
12-36 
10-79 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  less  necessary  than 
the  albuminates,  fat,  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  equally  require  to  be 
renewed  in  the  food  consumed.  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
constantly  present,  combined  chiefly  with  the  albuminates.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is  found  principally  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  growing  cells  and 
tissues ;  phosphate  01  potash  in  the  tissues,  cells,  and  blood — the 
latter  nmd  is  particularly  rich  in  basic  phosphate  of  potash,  which 
forms  b^  far  the  honest  portion  of  its  mineral  constituents ;  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  liquids,  iron  in  the  blood,  and,  lastly,  carbonic,  lactic, 
tartaric,  acetic,  and  some  other  acids,  which  are  converted  in  the 

rem  into  carbonic  acid,  are  re(juisite  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of 
body,  the  absence  of  which  gives  rise  to  scurvy. 

The  function  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  but  ill 
understood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  food,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  Salt,  in  fact,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  quite  a  superfluous  addition  to  most  of  our 
articles  of  food,  and  nothing  more  than  a  condiment.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  of  the  tissues,  but  is  thrown  out  of 
the  system  in  the  excretions ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
some  tribes  of  natives  of  Africa  do  not  know  the  use  of  salt  at  all,  and 
consider  it  a  luxury  and  delicacy. 

Iron  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood ;  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  red  coi7)uscles  contains  it  in  chemical  combination.  It 
is  said  to  assist  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Again,  the  imbibition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  daily  is  likewise 
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a  necessity,  in  order  to  endow  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  food — 
especially  tiie  albuminates — with  certain  physical  properties,  to  render 
them  plastic,  soluble,  or  the  more  readily  reducible  to  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ;  thus  aiding  absorption^  nutrition,  and  elimination. 

To  sum  up  then,  there  is  between  the  composition  of  the  body  and 
the  food  consumed,  whether  animal  oi  yegetaole,  the  closest  possible 
resemblance. 

Haying  thus  enumerated  the  various  kinds  of  food  required  to  sus- 
tain the  body  in  health,  we  have  to  consider  the  quantities  needed.  It 
will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  the  quan* 
titles  will  vary,  being  dependent  upon  age,  weight,  muscular  exertion, 
climate,  &c.  *,  but  it  has  been  determined  by  numerous  independent 
inquiries,  that  the  food  daily  consumed  by  an  adult  man  of  average 
weight — 140  lb. — and  in  moderate  work,  should  contain  about  the 
following  quantities  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  the  figures  given 
being  those  of  Moleschott,  Quoted  by  Parkes  in  his  admirable  work  on 
*  Practical  Hygiene,'  and  wdich  ficures  should  be  generally  adopted,  in 
order  to  save  t£e  multiplication  of  sums  and  calcmations: — 


Dry  food. 

Ounces. 

Nitrogen  grains. 

Carbon  grains. 

Albuminous  8nbstance« 
Fatty  substances 
Carbo-hydrates    . 
Salts 

4-687 

2-964 

14-257 

1-068 

817-0 

None 
None 

1078-6 
1024-4 
2769-4 

22-866 

One  ounce  of  dry  albuminate  contains  69  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
234  of  carbon ;  1  ounce  of  dry  fat,  336*0  grains  of  carbon,  and  the 
same  weight  of  either  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  starch  or  sugar,  194-2 
grains ;  or  100  grains  of  albuminates  contain  16*8  of  nitrogen  and  53*5 
of  carbon ;  fat,  76-8  grains  of  carbon,  and  starch  and  sugar  44-4  grains. 

But  water  to  the  extent  of  between  60  and  60  per  cent,  is  contained 
in  the  food  consumed,  raising  the  amount  to  about  40  ounces. 

Now,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  contained  in 
the  chief  articles  of  our  food  may  be  thus  divided  and  distributed : — 


Lean  raw  meat 

)      16  oz.,  less  one-fifth  bone,  14-4 
j          =  cooked,  about  8  oz. 

Fat  of  meat 

i  ounce. 

Effg   .        .        .        , 

.        .         2        « 

Cheese 

.          .           1          n 

Butter 

.          .          .            1           n 

Bread. 

.        .       18        „ 

Potatoes     . 

.         .         .        16         „ 

Other  vegetables 

8        „ 

Milk 

2       w 

Sugar 

1          H 
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Havizig  thus  arriTed  approzimately  at  the  qaality  and  quantity  of 
the  seYerai  kinds  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man  of  average  size  and 
weight,  and  in  moderate  work,  it  next  becomes  important  to  expkin 
how  each  person  ma^  calculate  for  himself,  and  so  ascertain  the 
nutritiTe  quality  of  his  own,  or  any  other,  dietary.  This  important 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the  following  table,  taken, 
with  one  exception^  Irom  the  work  of  I)r.  Parkes,  before  quoted : — 

Table  for  calculaHng  Diet$. 


Water. 

Albumin- 
ates. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Bait. 

Lean  raw  meat,  bcfiie-) 
fines.        .        .        ,f 

76 

16 

8-4 

... 

1-6 

Fsttenedmeat  (Gilbert ) 
and  I^wes)               j 

68 

14 

19 

... 

3.7 

ping     being    lost),  " 
Banke.  (Boiled   an-  I 

54 

27-6 

15-46 

... 

2-96 

snmed    to   be    the 

same)          .        .      J 

Bnad     .... 

40 

8 

1-5 

49*2 

1-8 

Fkwr      .... 

15 

11 

2 

70-8 

1-7 

Biwoit  .... 

S 

15-6 

1-8 

78-4 

1-7 

Rice       ...       . 

10 

5 

•8 

83-2 

•6 

Oatmeal  (Von  Bibra)    . 
Oatmeal  (Letheby) 

12 

16 

6-8 

63-2 

2 

15 

12-6 

5-6 

63 

8 

Maize  (Poggiale)  .        . 

13o 

10 

6-7 

64-5 

1-4 

P€a8,diy        .        .        . 

15 

22 

2 

58 

2-4 

Potatoes 

74 

1-5 

•1 

23-4 

1 

CaiTots  (all  cellulofie) 

85 

91 

•6 
•2 

•26 
•5 

8-4 
5-8 

•7 
•7 

Batter    .... 

8-8 

2-7 

85 

... 

3-5 

Cheeae    .... 
Milk  (specific  gravity) 

73-6 

13-5 

11-6 

... 

1 

86-8 
86-7 

88-6 
4 

24-8 
8-7 

6' 

5-4 
•6 

MiBc(8pecific'gra^ty\ 

90 

8 

2-5 

3-9 

•5 

Sugar     .... 

8 

... 

... 

96-5 

•5 

The  nse  of  the  aboye  table  is  exceedingly  simple.  Thus,  the  quan- 
tity by  weight  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  being  known,  thie 
amounts  of  the  albuminates,  &ts,  and  carbo-hydrates  are  easily  calcu- 
lated by  a  simple  rule-of-Hiree  sum.  Thus,  supposing  the  allowance  is 
12  oz.  of  meat,  one-fifth  must  be  deducted  for  bone ;  the  water  in  remain- 
ing 0*6  oz.  will  be  ascertained  as  follows :     ^    »  7*2 ;  and  so  on  for 

AUv 

the  other  constituents. 
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A  few  wordiB  in  coDclusion  may  be  bestowed  on  the  relative  digesti- 
bili^  of  different  articles  of  food. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Beaumont*8  experiments  on  Alexis  St.  Martin 
that  '  animal  food  is  digested  sooner  than  &rinaceous,  and,  possibly, 
meat  might  therefore  replace  more  quickly  the  wasted  nitrogenous 
tissue  than  bread  or  peas )  and  it  may  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
change  of  tissue  is  more  quick  in  meat-eaters,  who  require,  therefore, 
more  frequent  supplies  of  food.' 

*  Rice,  tripe,  whipped  eggs,  sago,  tapioca,  barley,  boiled  milk,  raw 
eggs,  lamb,  parsnips,  mashed  and  baked  potatoes,  and  fricasseed  chicken, 
are  tiie  most  easily  digested  substances  m  the  order  here  given,  the  rice 
disappearing  from  the  stomach  in  one  hour,  and  the  fricasseed  chicken 
in  2}  hours.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  oysters,  butter,  bread,  veal,  boiled 
and  roast  fowls  are  rather  less  digestiible,  roast  beef  disappearing  from 
the  stomach  in  three  hours,  and  roast  fowl  in  four  hours.  Salt  beef  and 
pork  disappeared  in  4^  hours.' — Parkes. 

The  amnixture  of  the  different  classes  of  food  aids  digestibility,  and 
fieit  taken  with  meat  helps  the  digestion  of  the  meat. 

'  According  to  the  best  writers  on  diet,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
proximate  dietetic  substances  in  proper  amoimt.  Variety  must  be 
introduced  into  the  food,  and  different  substances  of  the  same  class 
must  be  alternately  employed.  It  may  appear  singular  that  this 
should  be  necessary ;  and  certainly  many  men  and  most  animals  have 
perfect  health  on  a  very  uniform  diet.  Yet  there  appears  no  doubt  of 
the  good  effect  of  variety,  and  its  action  is  probably  on  primary  diges- 
tion. Sameness  clpys ;  and  with  variety  more  food  is  taken,  and  a 
lar^r  amount  of  nutriment  is  introduced.  It  is  impossible,  with, 
rations,  to  introduce  any  great  variety  of  food ;  but  the  same  object 
appears  to  be  secured  by  having  a  variety  of  coolung.' — Pttrkes, 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

It  -will  be  desirable  before  entering  on  the  Question  of  the  adulteration 
of  food  to  devote  a  short  chapter  to  the  subject  of  the  various  methods 
emplojed  for  its  preservation.  The  methods  resorted  to  are  exceed- 
ii^Iy  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  patented  on  account  of 
their  supposed  commercial  importance,  but  they  maybeallrefenred  to  the 
foUoidng  heads  : — ^to  preservation  by  tenwerature,  including  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  resulting  in  more  or  less  complete  cookmg,  and  a 
rtductum  of  temperature,  as  by  freezing ;  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  as 
when  animal  ana  vegetable  substances  are  enclosed  in  hermetically- 
sealed  tins;  by  coating  the  surfiice,  as  by  paraffin,  or  when  an 
artificial  coating  is  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  by 
plunging  it  into  hot  water;  by  immersing  or  mixing  the  sub- 
stances to  be  preserved  with  a  material  which  acts  in  the  pre- 
servation mfunly  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  as  syrup  or  sugar;  by 
compremonf  which  serves  to  exclude  the  air  partiallj,  as  also  to 
remove  superfluous  moisture  ;  by  the  extraction  of  certain  principles  of 
meat  by  means  of  water,  and  the  subsequent  inspissation  of  the  extract ; 
by  the  use  of  various  antiseptic  substances,  as  aicohol,  acetic  acid,  salt, 
saltpetre,  alum,  creosote,  and  charcoal ;  by  the  employment  of  certain 
acids  and  gases,  as  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites,  especially 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  retard  decomposition  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  cannot  be  alto- 
ge&er  excluded  from  the  preserved  matenaJ ;  by  carbonic  acid,  which 
acts  by  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  the  substitution  of  an  atmosphere 
un&vourable  to  decomposition. 

In  many  cases  more  than  one  of  the  above  agencies  are  at  work  in 
the  preservation  of  the  food,  as  for  example  in  tinned  meats,  in 
whicli  not  only  is  the  air  excluded,  but  the  albumen  of  the  meat  is 
coagulated  by  cooking ;  in  preserved  milk,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  is  removed  by  evaporation,  tiie  albumen  coagulated  by 
the  heat  employed,  and  Hie  air  partially  excluded  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  sugar. 

We  will  now  give  some  brief  examples  illustrative  of  each  of  the 
methods  of  preservation  above  referred  to. 

Elevation  of  temperature. — Heat  is  employed  for  the  double  purpose 
of  partially   cooking  the  materials   to  be  preserved,  whereby  the 
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albuminoufl  matters  are  coagulated,  and  of  assistiiig  in  driving  out 
the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  all  jams  and  preserves,  bottled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  tinned  meats  and  vegetables;  and,  lastlv,  as  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  near  the  surfeuse  of  a  joint  of  meat. 

By  reduction  of  temperature, — This  principle  acts  by  retarding 
decomposition,  ana  the  development  and  growth  of  minute  organisms, 
and,  wnen  the  substance  itself  is  actually  frozen,  also  by  the  exclusion 
of  air.  Its  effect  is  very  great,  as  is  known  to  every  householder,  and 
is  shown  by  the  remarkame  cases  which  have  been  recorded  of  the 
preservation  of  human  and  animal  bodies,  and  of  meat,  through  a  long 
series  of  years  in  regions  of  pernetual  frost.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  &ct  that  perfectly  well-preserved  bodies  of  the  Mammoth,  a 
huse  species  of  elephant,  which  died  out  ages  ago,  have  been  found 
imbedaed  in  the  ice  of  Siberia. 

In  1861  three  human  bodies  were  discovered  under  the  Glacidre  des 
Bossons,  near  Chamounix,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Forty- 
one  years  ago,  in  1820,  these  men  had  lost  their  lives  by  an  avalanche. 

Li  1824,  the  Arctic  exploring  ship  *  Fury '  was  wrecked  in  the 
Prince  Regent*s  Inlet,  and  its  stores  were  landed  and  placed  upon  the 
beach.  After  eight  years'  exposure.  Sir  John  Ross  found  them  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  after  a  further  lapse  of  sixteen  years^ 
II.M.S.  *  Investigator*  found  them  in  the  same  condition. 

Our  ordinary  ice-safes  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  one  of 
the  latest  proposals  is  to  import  meat  on  a  large  scale  in  specially-con- 
structed ice  compartments  or  safes. 

By  exclusion  of  the  air. — ^The  most  complete  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  the  tinning  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  an  operation  which  is  thus  conducted : — The  meat 
or  vegetable  is  put,  witn  the  addition  of  some  water,  into  a  suitable 
tin ;  the  lid,  having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  is  now  fastened  down.  It  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  driven  out  all  the  air, 
the  hole  is  closed  by  solder.  In  this  case,  the  tin  contains  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam.  In  other  methods,  the  tin  is  filled  with  an  inert 
gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen.  Other  examples  of  more  or 
less  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  luive  already  been  given. 

By  the  employment  of  sugar, — This  substance  is  used  extensively  in 
the  preservation  of  fruits,  as  Normandy  pippins,  pears,  jams,  preserves, 
vegetable  jellies,  fruit  syrups,  essences  ana  acids,  bottled  and  crystal- 
lised fruits,  and  condensed  milk. 

By  compression, — This  principle  has  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years,  combined  in  some  instances  with  partial  drying,  with  great 
success  in  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances.  An  illustration 
of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the  various  vegetables  preserved  by  the 
patent  of  Masson. 

By  removal  of  water,  —  This  principle  has  also  been  resorted  to 
vnth  considerable  effect  either  by  itsell  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
employment  of  a  certain  temperature.    It  was  applied  especially  by 
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the  author  for  the  preservation  of  an  article  which  he  prepared  termed 
*  Floor  of  meat,'  in  which  the  lean  portions  of  the  meat  were  dried  at 
a  temperature  helow  that  at  which  albumen  coagulates,  and  afterwards 
reduced,  by  grinding  and  passing  through  sieves,  to  a  powder  as  fine 
as  that  of  wheat  flour.  This  method  has  also  been  used  very  suc- 
cessfully under  Edwards'  Patent  for  the  preservation  of  the  rotato. 
This  vegetable  contains  76  per  cent,  of  water,  the  greater  part  of 
which  being  removed  bj  drying  at  a  low  heat,  the  potato  is  found 
to  keep  well,  it  reacquiring  the  water  it  had  lost  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

Condensed  milk  also  owes  its  preservation  in  part  to  the  removal 
of  the  water. 

By  extraction  with  water  and  wbseqwnt  tnunsiation, — ^In  this 
manner  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  prepared ;  this  extract  contains 
neither  gelatme  nor  albumen,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  is  as 
follows: — the  flesh  is  extracted  with  cold  water,  the  solution  is 
boiled,  and  thus  freed  from  albumen ;  when  clear  it  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup. 

The  concentrated  beef-teas  are  also  prepared  by  extraction  with 
water ;  one  of  the  beet  of  these  is  that  made  by  Brand ;  the  beef  is  in 
this  case  extracted  with  boiling  water. 

By  alcohol. — The  preservative  powers  of  alcohol  in  a  very  great 
measure  also  depend  upon  the  desiccation  of  the  materials  to  be  pre- 
served, alcohol  naving  a  very  great  affinity  for  water.  It  moreover 
destroys  any  organic  germs  and  organisms  which  may  be  present  or 
prevente  their  developement  and  growth.  In  consequence  of  the 
cost  of  this  substance,  it  is  but  little  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  articles  of  food ;  but  cherries,  and  some  other  fruits,  are  sometimee 
preserved,  as  b  well  known,  in  whisky  and  brandv. 

By  acetic  acid. — This  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  vinegar, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  act  by  its  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  m  which  the  various  forms  of  piddes  are  preserved,  and 
it  forms  an  important  constituent  in  most  sauces. 

Closely  alli^  in  their  action  to  vinegar  are  certain  salts,  such  as 
common  idU  (chloride  of  sodium),  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash),  and 
<Uum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash),  all  being  powerful  antiseptics. 
The  salting  of  meat,  fish,  and  butter,  and  the  preservation  of  meat  by 
the  addition  of  a  litde  saltpetre,  ofler  well-known  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  these  substances. 

By  creosote, — The  smoking  of  meat  over  wood  fires,  and  its  keeping 
qualides  when  thus  prepared,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  desiccation, 
but  an  important  part  b  played  by  an  interesting  constituent  of  the 
smoke — ^namely,  creosote.  Thb  substance  prevents  the  growth  of 
orj^anisms  and  consej^uent  putrefaction  even  when  present  in  very 
nunute  c[uantity.  It  b  closety  allied  and  perhaps  identical,  chemically 
and  in  its  mode  of  action,  with  carbolic  acid,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  known  disinfectants. 
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By  charcoal. — This  subetanoe  operates  by  its  powerful  absorbenv. 
and  oxidisiiig  properties ;  these  are  so  great  that  when  meat  is  placed 
near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  vegetable  charcoal,  although  it  may  be  in 
an  offensive  state,  it  is  quickly  deodorised  and  all  offensiveness 
removed. 

By  ndphurous  acid,  Aree  and  combined. — This  acid  acts  by 
taJking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  which  articles  of  food  are  more 
or  less  impregnated,  and  which,  when  in  the  free  state,  aids  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  organic  substance,  the  s\ilphurous  acid  being  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  usually  applied  in  solution 
to  meat  in  the  raw  state,  and,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
substances,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  upon  which  several  patents 
have  been  obtained. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PATENTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 

OF  FOOD. 

TTtU  tabk  hat  been  chiefly  compiled  in  a  much  abbreviated  form  from  the  chapter 
on  the  Pretervalion  of  Food  contained  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Ijetheby,  entitled 
*  Lectures  on  Food.* 


1850 


Date. 

Method  and  Name. 

1885 
1847-55 
1848 
1847 

By  drying, 
Newton    .    . ") 
Grimwade    .  V 
Louis  ...  J 
Dayison       and 

1798 
1851 
1851 

Donaldson    .  ) 
Robertson     .  V 
Borden     .    .  J 
Liebig.    .    .    . 

1859 

Blomenthal 
and  Chollet. 

1864 

HasaaU    .    .    . 

1780 

JohnGraefer    . 

1820 

Vallanoe.    ,    . 

1840 
1840 

Edwards  .    ,    . 
Grillet     .    .    . 

Maason 


Preservation  of  mUk  by  evaporation  and  the  ad- 
dition of  sngar. 

Preservation  of  eggs,  by  mixing  the  yolks  and 
whites  with  flour,  rice,  or  other  starchy  sub- 
stances, and  drying. 

Preservation  of  extract  of  meat  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fat,  by  mixing  with  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  prepared  in  the  fonn  of  biscuits. 

Extractum  Camis,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water 
at  a  low  temperature,  gelatine  and  albumen 
being  both  excluded,  and  the  liquid  extract 
thickened  by  evaporation. 

Combining  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of 
tablets,  by  drying,  then  pressing,  and  finally 
successive  immersions  in  nch  soup. 

Drying  meat  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the 
coagulation  of  albumen,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
powder  as  fine  as  that  of  wheat  flour. 

Dipping  vegetables  into  boiling  solution  of  salt 
and  drying  them. 

Drying  of  hops,  and  compressing  them  into  a 
small  space. 

Boiling,  granulating  and  drying  potatoes. 

Preservation  of  cooked  and  uncooked  potatoes  by 
drying. 

Preservation  of  vegetables  by  drying  and  com- 
pressing them  to  one-seventh  of  their  original  bulk, 
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Lisi  of  the  principal  Patents  Jbr  the  Freaervation  of  Food— canU 


Date.  '  Method  and  Name. 


1874 


1807 


1817 
1855 

1807 


By  drying. 
Gotmdry 


Exdnnan  of  air, 
FiandsPlowden 


GTBiiholm 
Wordey  . 

Saddmgton 


1810 

Appert     .    . 

1847 

Bekaert  .    . 

1847 

DeLignac   . 

8 

1810 

AngQstos  de 
Heine. 

• 

1828 

Carrie      .    . 

1836 

Leignette     . 

1842 

Bevan      .    . 

1846 

Byan  .    .    . 

Compression  of  tea  iato  tablets  by  means  of 
hydraulic  power.  In  this  state  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  *  brick-tea '  of  the  Tartars,  but  in 
this  case  the  leaves  are  held  together  by  meaus 
of  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood. 


Preserving  butcher's  meat,  animal  and  other 
comestible  substances,  by  encrusting  them  with 
essence  or  extract  of  meat,  and  filling  the  inter- 
stices with  the  same. 

By  covering  meat  with  hot  fat  or  hot  animal  jelly. 

Preservation  in  oil,  chiefly  of  anchovies  and  other 
fish. 

PreserratioD  of  fruits  without  sugar.  The  fhxit 
is  put  into  bottles,  heated  in  a  water^bath  to 
160°  to  170O  F.  and  then  the  bottles  are  filled  un 
with  boiling  water  and  immediately  corked  and 
cemented.  Thus  the  air  is  expelled  and  the 
albumen  coagulated.  A  little  alum  is  fite- 
quently  added. 


The  food  is  cooked  to  some  extent,  put  into  strong 
glass  vessels,  corked,  wired,  and  Exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  boiling;  water. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporating  it  to  half  its 
original  bulk,  and  adding  some  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporation  to  one-sixth 
of  its  bulk  before  boiling  it. 


Exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  vessel  containing 
the  food.  The  vessel  was  furnished  with  a 
valve  which  allowed  the  air  to  be  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus. 

After  exhaustion  cart>onic  acid  is  admitted  into 
the  vessel  An  improvement  on  the  preceding 
process. 

Surrounds  the  food  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water, 
lets  it  out  through  an  aperture  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbomc  acid,  which  at  the  same 
time  floats  in  to  take  its  place. 

Exhaustion  of  the  air  and  substitution  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine. 

Employment  of  acetic  acid  vapour  and  carbonic 
add  gas. 
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List  of  the  principal  Faienttfor  the  FrttervaHon  of  Food— coat. 


Date. 


1846 


1823 


1841 


1855 


1846 


Method  and  Name. 


Exclunon  of  tar, 
Jones  and  Treve- 
thick. 


4 

Angilbert 


Goldner       and 
Wertheimer. 


Hogarth  and  Co. 
Nasmyth .  .  . 
McCaU     .    .    . 


Warrington 


Exhaustion  of  the  vessel  containing  the  raw  food 
in  an  air-tight  trough  of  water,  and  admitting 
pure  nitrogen  and  exhanstine  again.  Lastly, 
admitting  nitrogen  with  a  little  sulphurous 
acid,  and  thus  any  remaining  traoe  of  oxygen  is 
removed  by  its  combination  with  the  acid. 
A  rticles  preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep  for 
several  years. 


The  food  is  put  with  a  little  water  into  a  tin  case 
with  a  hole  at  the  top.  The  water  is  made  to 
boil  actively,  and  the  steam  thus  formed  es- 
caping freely  by  the  hole,  removes  the  air  with 
it,  the  aperture  being  suddenly  closed. 

Emi^oyment  of  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  and  more  regular  generation  of 
steam.  This  prooe«8  is  now  commonly  employed. 
The  substance  to  be  preserved  is  soldered  down 
in  canisters,  a  pinhole  aperture  being  left  in  the 
lid.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
bath  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212°  F. 
until  the  contents  are  about  two-thirds  cooked, 
and  then,  while  the  steam  is  escaping  freely, 
the  aperture  is  closed  with  solder.  Lastly,  the 
canister  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  favour  decomposition,  and  if  it  shows 
no  sign  r.f  bulging  out  from  the  generation  of 
putrefactive  gases,  it  is  considered  that  the 
process  has  been  effectually  carried  out. 

Use  of  steam,  in  place  of  the  muriate  of  lime 
bath. 

Proposed  to  mix  a  little  alcohol  with  the  water 
to  lower  the  boiling  point. 

Recommended  less  boUiog  and  the  use  of  a  little 
sulphate  of  soda  to  remove  any  remainh^ 
oxygen. 


Obtained  a  patent  *  for  the  use  of  common  glue, 
gelatine,  or  concentrated  meat  gravies  or  Uiin 
cream  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  set  hard, 
was  to  be  saturated  with  melted  suet,  wax, 
stearin,'&c  *  The  things  were  then  to  be  wrapped 
in  waterproof  cloth  or  covered  with  caoutchouc 
or  gtttta  percha,  or  coated  with  a  varnish  of 
these  substances,  or  kept  submerged  in  glyce- 
rine, treacle,  elaines,  oils,  or  other  such  matter 
not  liable  to  oxidation.* 
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IaM  of  the  Pruuipal  PaUnttfor  the  Preservation  of  Food— ami. 


Date.      Vetliod  and  Name. 


Exduuon  of  air, 
1855       Ddabarre     and 
Bonnet. 


1855 
1855 


1846 


1845 


1800 


1885 
1847 
1851 
1854 

1854 


Hartnell  . 
Biooman . 


Boaett         and 
Dooein. 

Redwood     .    . 

Palmer    .    .    . 

By  cold. 
Lings  .... 


By  heat. 


By  chemical 
agents. 
Batlej      .    . 


Long  . 
Honley 
Mardoch 
Loniy. 

Belirort 


:•:) 


Preservation  of  nv^at,  bread,  eggs,  Tegetables,  and 
pastr}'  by  coating  them  with  a  varnish  of  rich 
Bvrup  made  from  the  bones  and  flesh  of  animals, 
t^  BDbstance  to  be  preserved  being  parboiled. 

Immersion  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  baths  of  gelatine  and  treacle,  diying,  re- 
dipping,  and  covering  with  charcoal. 

Coating  the  meat  with  albumen  and  molasses, 
after  the  meat  has  been  partially  dried,  and  then 
suspended  in  an  atmosphere  chaxged  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Obtained  provisional  prot4>ction  for  the  use  of  collo- 
dion, either  alone  or  admixed  with  other  suit- 
able substances. 

Employment  of  a  coating  first  of  paraffin  and 
then'of  Ratine,  mixed  with  glycerine  or  treacle. 

Preservation  of  melted  fats  by  placing  them  in 
bladders  or  skins. 


Employment  of  ice  in  closed  chambers. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  preserve  food  by  the 
cold  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ether 
and  ammonia,  and  various  patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  the  formation  of  ice  on  this  latter 
principle. 


This  principle,  as  we  have  alrevdy  seen,  is  also 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  food,  the  tem- 
perature usually  resorted  to  varying  from  200° 
to  212°  F. 

Curing  and  preserving  fish,  by  salting  them; 
vegetables,  as  olives,  may  be  preserv^  in  the 
same  manner. 

Injection  of  meat  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

Employment  of  sulphurous  add;  obtained  by 
burning  sulphur. 

Provisioiud  protection  for  the  use  of  sulphurous 
acid  with  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  sulphurous  acid  combining 
with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  meat,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The 
acids  were  used  in  solution,  and  the  meat 
immersed  in  it. 
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List  of  the  principal  Patents  for  the  Pretervation  of  Food — cont. 


Date. 


1855 


Method  and  Name. 


By  chemical 

agents. 

Brooman,     De- 

mait,        and 

Hands. 
Gamgee  ,    .    . 


Employment  of  Bulphurous  acid  in  a  f^eoiis 
state,  the  substance  being  suspended  in  a 
closed  chamber. 

Would  cause  the  animal  to  inhale  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  and  when  nearly  insensible  it  should  be 
killed.  The  carcase  is  to  be  suspended  in  an 
air-tight  chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  re- 
moved, and  is  replaced  by  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  to  which  a  little  sulphurous 
acid  has  been  added.  After  being  thus  exposed 
for  24  to  48  hours,  it  is  to  be  hung  up  in  dry  air. 
It  is  said  that  meat  thus  preservea  will  leeep 
several  months. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

WATER  AND  ITS  IMPUBITIES. 

Si5CB  water  enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  all  articles 
of  food  as  well  as  drink,  and  is  employed  in  many  cases  as  an  adul- 
terant, as,  for  example,  in  milk — to  which  sometimes  it  communicates 
the  germs  of  disease — and  in  spirits ;  and,  farther,  since  Food  Analysts 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  make  analyses  of  water,  it  becomes  not 
mereiy  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  fuUy  considered  in  any 
oomprehensive  work  dealing  with  adulteration,  but  that  the  first  place 
ahoiud  be  assigned  it  in  such  a  treatise. 

ChemicaUy  pure  water  consists  of  a  definite  combination  of 
hydroeen  and*  oxygen,  and  anything  additional  therein  contained  may 
be  looked  upon  as  foreign  matter,  and  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
impuri^. 

Thus  viewed^ there  is  really  no  absolutely  pure  water  to  be  found 
in  nature ;  ice,  snow,  rain,  and  distilled  waters  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  purity,  aad  yet  they  contain  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  a  Tariety  of  admixtures  and  impurities. 

1.  Ice  water. — This  water,  though  not  absolutely  firee  firom  con- 
taminations, is  yet  one  of  the  purest  waters  in  nature,  o^mng  to  the 
Tery  remarloible  and  beautiful  fact,  that  in  freezing,  which  is  an  act  of 
crystallisation,  all,  or  nearly  all  substances,  or  impurities,  gaseous, 
organic  and  mineral,  are  cast  out,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfrozen 
pOTtion  of  the  water ;  the  absence  of  the  usual  gases  renders,  however, 
ice  water  somewhat  fiat  and  insipid.  A  well-known  illustration  of  this 
fiict  is  afforded  b^  icebergs,  which,  although  formed  from  the  sea,  yet 
when  melted  consist  of  water  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Another  illus- 
tration is  afforded  by  the  method  adopted  in  northern  countries  to  obtain 
salt  from  the  sea.  xhe  water  being  firazen,  the  salt  is  found  in  the  briny 
motheiviiqnor  which  remains,  and  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  crystal- 
lisation. W'e  have  recently  come  across  a  third  illustration  of  the 
same  principle  in  the  artificial  production  of  ice  on  a  conmiercial 
scale,  oy  the  low  tem^rature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
In  this  case  we  submitted  botn  the  ice  and  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced  to  analysis  with  the  striking  results  ^ven  on  the  next 
page,  it  being  understood  that  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  water 
actually  employed  was  transformed  into  ice. 
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Analyses  of  ice  and  the  water  from  which  it  was  obtained: — 


Original  Water. 

loe. 

Water  left. 

Total  solids 

.        .    27-0         ... 

8-0 

14-2 

Chlorine     . 

.       1-94      ... 

0-90       , 



Lime .        . 

.     10-53       ... 

trace. 

U-11 

2.  Snow  water, — It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  water  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow  is  also  soft  and  pure,  but 
much  less  so  than  that  obtained  by  the  melting  of  ice,  since  many  of 
the  impurities  are  retained  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  small  and  innumerable 
crystals  of  which  snow  is  formed. 

3.  Rain  water, — It  will  be  readily  imderstood  that  rain  water  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  to  contain  various  impurities,  these  being  taken  up 
by  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  its  descent  to  the  earth.  These  impuri- 
ties are  for  the  most  part  of  a  gaseous  and  organic  character,  and, 
of  course,  their  exact  nature  and  quantities  will  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  at  the  time  when  the  rain  falls.  The  principal  of  these 
impregnations  and  impurities  are  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  which  some- 
times amounts  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  gases,  or 
to  considerably  more  than  occurs  in  the  atmosphere  itself — namely,  21 
per  cent,  (this  difference  arises  from  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in 
water)  nitro^n,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitro- 
genous oigamc  matter,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  in  towns,  carbon,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
times sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  the  coal  fires.  According  to 
Parkes,  tne  total  nitrogen  from  the  nitrogenous  salts  amounts  to  0*0085 
per  100,000.  Boussingault  found  0*4  part  of  ammonia  in  100,000  parts 
of  rain  fallen  in  Paris,  and  0*079  in  that  from  the  coimtiy.  Bam^I 
obtained  from  0*2  to  0*3  in  Paris  rain  water.  Bineau  found  in  Lyons 
even  as  much  as  3  parts  in  100,000. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  average  amount  of  nitric  acid  is 
0*02  in  100,000.  During  a  hailstorm  he  found  the  rain  to  contain  6*5, 
and  the  melted  hail  8*3  of  that  acid,  owing  to  the  highly  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere — a  condition  which  is  attended  with  increased  oxida- 
tion. On  other  occasions  he  met  with  from  0*04  to  0*21  in  rain  water. 
In  the  country  he  found  oi^  frt>m  0*004  to  0*028.  Barral  met  with 
from  0*2  to  3*6  in  Paris.  Tnis  latter  observer  obtained  from  0*78  to 
2*2  total  solids  from  rain  water. 

The  following  analyses  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  show  the  nature  and 
the  varying  quantities  of  the  principal  of  the  contaminations  to  which 
rain  vtrater  is  so  subject : — 
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Ram  Water,— Aterage  ImpurUaeg  pi 

r  Million  Parit. 

WlwreooUected. 

! 
i 

1 

1"^ 

n^ 

1 

j! 

i 

Oxygen  required 

as 
Pennanganate. 

Ireland,   Yslnicia 

48-67 

2-78 

6 

None 

•18 

•08 

•87 

•06 

SottUikd,     fire     sea-coast 

eoontiy  plaoe«,  west 

12-28 

8-61 

29 

•14 

•48 

•1 

•87 

•02 

Soodukd,   eight    sea-coast 

O'Dotij  places,  east 

12-91 

7-66 

69 

2-44 

•99 

•11 

•47 

•66 

Scotland,     twelve     inlaod 

ooontry  places 

8-88 

2-06 

61 

•81 

•68 

•04 

•81 

•26 

England,    twelye     inland 

eoontiT  plaoea 

8-99 

6-56 

188 

None 

1-07 

•11 

•76 

•47 

Scotland,  su  towna  (Glas- 

gow excluded) 

6-86 

16-50 

282 

8-16 

8-82 

21 

116 

r86 

Darmstadt. 

•97 

29-17 

2998 

1-74 

— 





London       .... 

1-26 

20-49 

1645 

810 

8-4  • 

•21 

•84 

__ 

England,  siz  manafactnr^ 

ing  towns 

8-70 

84-27 

894 

8-40 

4-99 

•21 

•86 

274 

Mandiester 

5-83 

44-82 

768 

10-17 

6-96 

•26 

1-01 

8-22 

Glasgow     .... 

8-97 

70-19 

782 

1518 

9-10 

•80 

2-44 

10-04 

Banal  found  0'78  to  2'2  total  solida  in  100,000  parts,  and  Moleschott 
as  the  mean  of  five  samples  of  water,  per  100,000,  §•2  to  2*24  grains  per 
gallon.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  rain  water,  which  passes  over 
the  roofs  of  houses  before  being  collected,  or  winch  is  retained  in 
dsiems  of  anj  land,  acquires  further  and  especially  mineral  and 
metallic  impurities,  notably  lead  and  zinc. 

4.  Dktuled  water. — ^By  distillation  water  is  fireed  firom  a  great  many 
of  its  imparities,  and  is  obtained  in  a  comparaiiTel^  pure  condition ; 
this  will  vaiy,  however,  with  the  water  nom  which  it  has  been 
distilled ;  the  purer  the  water  used  for  distillation,  the  better  will  be 
the  distillate.  Of  course  any  volatile  constituents  present  in  the  water 
will  pass  over,  and  as  most 'waters  contain  more  or  less  aaunoniar— 
either  free  or  as  carbonate  or  nitrite— these  will  be  found  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  distillate,  as  also  in  some  cases  other  volatile  impurities 
of  an  ofgaiiic  character.  Hence  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  chemist 
should  in  all  easessatisfy  himself  of  the  purity  of  the  distilled  water  he 
uses  in  his  laboratory,  especiaUv  that  required  for  water  analysis  and 
the  emplovment  of  the  Nessler  Keagent. 

The  dutiUatian  of  water  is  earned  out  on  a  large  scale  on  board 
many  shipS)  it  beiug  prepared  from  sea  water.  The  water  thus  obtained 
flometimeB  contains  a  httle  free  hydrochloric  acid  derived  from  the 
dfioompofiition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium. 
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The  water  bo  purified  bein&p  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen, 
requires,  before  it  becomes  pamtable,  to  be  re^rated.  This  object  is 
efi^cted  by  an  apparatus  specially  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Normandy, 
and  which  is  much  employed  on'^board  ship. 

Now,  water  possesses  to  a  considerable  extent  the  power  of  abaorb- 
ing  and  holding  dissolved  a  great  variety  of  gaseous  and  solid  matters  ; 
these  are  sometimes  poured  directly  into  the  water,  but  usually  they 
come  into  contact  wim  it  in  its  passage  over  or  through  the  various 
strata  or  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

In  this  way  all  water  becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  or 
impregnated  with  a  variety  of  impurities,  which  may  be  divided  into 
throe  classes-r-the  inorgamc  or  mtneral,  the  gaseous,  and  the  organic, 
the  nature  of  the  principal  of  each  of  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

THE  MUTERaC  G0K8T1T  U  ENT8. 

The  ordinaiy  mmeral  constituents  present  in  water  are  UntSf 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  with  frequently  iron  and  alumina^ 
which  are  bases,  and  chlorine,  sulphuric,  carbonic,  nitrous  and  nitric,  and 
sometimes  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in 
imion  with  these  bases,  though  most  waters  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  unoombined  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of  air.  Now,  these 
several  bases  and  acids  are  variously  combined,  producing  a  variety  of 
resulting  salts )  but  most  potable  waters  contain  carbonate  of  Itmej 
held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  or  salt. 

Now,  none  of  these  salts  are  injurious  in  themselves,  unless  when 
present  in  considerable  amounts ;  still  they  afford  valuable  evidence  in 
many  cases  of  the  impurity  of  water,  since  a  large  excess  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  usually  indicative  of  contamination  by 
sewage.  Not  necessarily  so ;  but  when  these  salts  not  merely  occur  in 
large  amounts,  but  are  also  associated  with  certain  organic  matters  to  be 
noticed  hereafter,  the  evidence  of  impurity  is  complete.  It  is  founds  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  two  kinds  of  impurity  often  go 
together ;  thus  <»ilorine,  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  their  combined 
state,  are  all  derived  largely  from  our  food ;  from  this  they  pass  into 
the  excreta,  thence  into  the  sewers  and  soil,  and  finally  into  nvers  and 
surface-wells,  which  are  still  too  often  the  sources  of  our  water  supply. 
Whenever,  then,  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  present  in 
a  water  in  large  amount,  together  with  any  considerable  Quantity  of  the 
organic  matters  presently  to  be  noticed,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  safdy  pro- 
nounce the  water  to  be  impure,  and  to  have  oeen  subject  to  sewage 
contamination. 

Lastly,  a  very  ^common  constituent  of  our  food  is  phosphoric  acid, 
in  the  combined  state.  Should  this,  therefore,  be  discoyered,  even  in 
the  minutest  amount,  in  a  drinking  water,  its  presence  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  evidence  of  pollution  by  sewage. 
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So  much  for  the  aigidficance  to  be  attftched  to  the  presence  of  inor- 
gUDC  or  mineral  matter  in  water. 

THB  eASBOVS  OONBTITUTBirrS. 

The  gaseous  impurities  are  chiefly  oxygen,  earhonic  acidy  nitrogen, 
witb  occasionally  carburetted  and  mdphureUed  hydrogen. 

The  soil  is  said  to  contain  two  hundred  and  £fty  times  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  idr.  This  acid  is,  of  course,  readily  absorbed  by 
the  water,  when  in  its  turn  it  acts  upon  and  dissolves  various  suli^ 
stances  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  by  the  descent  of  the 
water  through  the  earth. 

THS  OB0AKIO  COKSTlTtTSNTB. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  considefation  of  the  organic  materials  and 
derivatives  found  in  water — namely,  attniminotd  matter  in  solution,  dead 
mid  decaying  organic  matter  in  suspension,  and  various  living  productions 
bekmging  lK>th  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  principal 
and  most  important  substance  found  is  albumen,  or  some  alliea  albumi- 
noid matter.  This  has  usually  several  sources.  Thus  (1)  the  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  the  water  itself :  ^2)  vegetable  and 
ammal  matter  received  from  ditches  and  dykes,  and  dissolv^  out  of  the 
earth  by  the  rain-water  in  its  passage  to  a  river;  (8)  the  discharge  of 
eeirers  into  the  water ;  (4)  the  entrance  of  human  excreta  independent  of 
aeweis ;  (5)  the  refuse  of  many  manufactories  on  the  banks  ot  rivers. 

Bat  thjs  albuminoid  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  imdecomposed,  and 
retains  its  integrity,  is  innocuous.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  it  m  his  soup, 
or  suspects  it  of  producing  fever ;  and  yet  in  this  it  exists  in  quantities 
of  oomse  far  exceeding  tl^t  present  in  even  the  very  worst  of  waters. 

Like,  however,  otiier  alliea  organic  substances,  it  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition,  resolving  itself  in  part  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids, 
and  ammonia.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  albu- 
minoid organic  matter  afibrds  a  most  conclusive  and  important  test  of 
the  quality  of  the  water,  and  in  the  second,  the  amounts  of  the  nitrous 
ornitricaadand  ammonia  which  are  derived  from  thealbuminoid  matter. 

We  stated  that  the  undeeomposed  organic  matter  of  water  is  non- 
injurious,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  when 
not  in  very  large  amounts,  and  ammonia ;  but  the  &ct  really  is  that  the 
nitrogenous  matter  in  water  is  constantly  undergoing  change,  not  only 
being  converted  into  the  acids  and  volatile  alkali  above  named,  but 
into  other  compounds,  the  nature  and  properties  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  unknown.  Even  if  it  does  not  give  rise  itself  to  injurious 
compounds,  it  may  possibly  supply  the  food  necessary  for  tiieir  foima- 
tioii  or  development 

Bat  waters  also  contain  fum-^nitrogenous  organic  matters,  the 
nature  of  which  is  but  little  imderstood,  and  the  amount  of  wluch  is 
Ixit  seldom  estimated,  tocept  by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  those  who  adopt 
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Im  proceas  of  water  analysis ;  but  we  are  of  opimon  that  anything?  like 
a  complete  and  practical  analysis  should  embrace  such  an  estimation. 

Some  of  these  non-nitrogenous  matters  have  been  described  aa 
consisting  of  humin,  vhnm,  and  of  the  acids  derived  therefrom^  as 
humicy  vimic,  crerdc  and  apocremc  ejid  geic  acids,  all  of  which  are  stated 
to  combine  readily  with  ammonia. 

Other  organic  acids  which  have  been  found  in  much  coutamiiiated 
waters  are  the  following  fetty  acids :  formicy  acetic,  proprianic,  butyric, 
and  caproic  acids,  A^  much  as  1*5  gramme  per  litre,  or  105  grainfi 
per  gallon  of  hutyrate  of  lime,  have  been  detected  by  Schweitzer  in  the 
water  of  a  much  contaminated  well.  Lastly^  waters  frequently  con- 
tain organic  colouring  matters,  extracted  for  tne  most  part  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  as  from  peat 

OK  WHAT  DO  THE  IKJtrBIOirB  PBOPEBTIBB  OF  SOME  WATERS  DEPENB  ? 

Now,  since  none  of  the  compounds  we  have  named  possess  in- 
jurious properties  in  themselves,  on  what  do  the  veell-ascertained 
powers  of  a  water  to  produce  disease  depend  P — what  confers  on  the 
water  its  destructive  and  lethal  power  P  The  answer  to  this  all-im- 
portant question  is  unfortunately  not  so  clear  and  definite  as  we  could 
wish.  But  it  is  a  hct^  well  attested  by  the  ooncuirent  evidence  of 
many  observers,  that  the  waters  which  have  been  proved  to  give  rise 
to  disease  are  those  in  which  the  organic  or  albuminoid  matters  and 
their  derivatives  most  abound.  Again,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but 
that  the  power  of  water  to  disseminate  disease  arises,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  fact  of  that  water  containing  the  materies  morbi,  possibly 
the  germs,  of  the  disease  itself. 

We  are,  then,  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  ground  of  experience  ^ 
that  the  water  we  consume  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  of  the 
highest  standard  of  purity  obtainable ;  ana  we  will  hereafter  attempt 
to  fix  what,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  that  standard. 

THE  HABDITEBS  07  WATER. 

Thidhardness  of  avrater  mainly  depends  upon  the  amounts  oicarhoTuste 
and  sulphate  of  Hme  present,  the  former  giving  rise  to  what  is  called 
temporary  harfUiess,  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  removed  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  by  tiie  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  tmrough 
the  expulsion  oi  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid;  and  the  latter  to 
permanent  hardness,  because  it  is  not  thus  removable,  but  the  chlorides 
of  caldmn  and  magnesium  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  the  same  bases 
also  contribute,  in  manj  cases,  to  the  hardness  of  a  water. 

Now  a  hard  water  is  injurious  for  drinking,  because  its  powers  as  a 
solvent  for  the  food  are  impaired,  and  because  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  of  the  stomach  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  a  soft 
water;  thus  impeding  digestion.  Further,  a  hard  water  is  bad  for 
cooking,  because  of  the  impairment  of  its  solvent  or  extractive  proper- 
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tiea.  It  is  also  bad  for  washinfir.  '  Each  degree  of  hardness  indicates 
the  deBtniction  and  waste  of  12  IhB.  of  the  best  hard  soap  by  100,000  lbs. 
of  water.'  (l^cmiUon^.) 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  decomposes  about  ten  times  its 
freight  of  soap  in  washing — ^more  exactly,  8*8  of  white  curd  soap,  and 
WI  of  common  yellow  soap ;  and  other  salts  of  lime  act  injuriously 
upon  soap  in  proportion  to  the  lime  they  contain,  the  soluble  soap, 
tUaraU  and  iieate  of  soda,  being  converted  into  an  insoluble  and 
useleas  eompoundy  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime :  the  water,  then,  is 
depnTed  of  mne,  or  softened,  at  the  expense  of  the  soap.  The  lime  in 
ICO  gdlons  of  Tbamee  or  New  River  water  thus  occasions  the  destruc- 
tion of  about  84  ounces  of  soap  before  any  portion  of  it  becomes 
avulabk  as  a  deteigent. 

The  Chemical  Gonmnssion  of  1851  treated  fully  of  this  subject, 
espeasILy  as  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  water  supply,  and 
their  eri^nce  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  The  softer  the  water  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  washing'  with 
aoap,  the  earthy  salts  present  causing  a  defimte  and  calculable  loss 
of  soap,  which  may  be  taken  as  amounting,  in  eveiy  gallon  of  water 
ased  in  wasliing,  to  10  grains  of  soap  to  eadi  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
water.  Thus,  with  one  gallon  of  Thames  water  of  14  degrees  of  hard- 
ness before  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  140  grains,  and  at  6 
degrees  of  hardness,  after  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  50  grains; 
or  with  100  gallons  of  water,  Uie  loss  in  the  nrst  case  would  be  82 
ounces,  and  in  the  second  about  11  ^  ounces.' 

Taking  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  used  in  the  washing  of  linen, 
first  to  soften  the  water,  and  afterwards  to  cleanse  the  linen,  the 
Commissioners  estimate  the  loss  at  42  per  cent  when  the  water  is 
employed  cold,  and  14  per  cent,  with  woollens ;  or  where  the  same 
water  is  softened  by  boUing,  at  20  per  cent,  for  linen,  and  5  per  cent. 
for  woollens. 

Now  there  is  a  great  &llacy  or  source  of  error  pervading  the  cal- 
culations as  to  the  loss  of  soap,  arising  from  the  use  of  tne  boiled 
water.  Much  of  the  water  thus  used  has  not  been  softened  to  anything 
like  ^e  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  hence  the  destruction  of  soap  is  much 
greater  than  that  stated  in  tiie  calculations  above  ffiven. 

Now,  the  hardness  of  the  London  waters  has  led  to  the  extensive 
employment  of  soda.  This  precipitates  all  salts  of  lime,  and  so  softens 
the  water,  and  therefore  efiects  a  great  saving  of  soap ;  but  the  soda 
costs  something,  and  it  exerts  a  highly  injurious  effect  on  the  fibre  of 
the  linen  or  cotton,  as  also  on  the  colours  of  certain  prints. 

FnrUier,  the  Commissioners  state,  '  It  is  found  proper  to  avoid 
boiling  any  portion  of  the  Thames  water  that  is  used  fiHxTe  wash-tub, 
or  even  heating  the  water  above  a  certain  point ;  for  the  carbonate  of 
lime  proeipitates  on  the  linen,  carrying  down  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  water  with  it,  producing  stains  which  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  afterwards  removing  from  the  linen.  The  colour  of  the 
water  is  thus,  indeed,  fixed  upon  the  doth  by  the  precipitated  lime 
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with  the  tenacity  of  a  mordant.  The  evil  of  the  hardness  of  the  water 
is,  therefore,  aggravated  bjr  the  JloocMngey  or  day-colour y  which  the 
London  waters  often  exhibit  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

'  The  number  of  gallons  of  water  generally  used  with  a  certain 
weight  of  soda  is  considerably  greater  in  London  washing  than  in  the 
practice  of  the  Lancashire  bleachers,  so  that  the  waste  of  soap  from 
hardness  cannot  £Edl  below,  but  may  exceed,  the  previous  estimate. 

'  In  the  wa^inff  of  theperson  the  saving  of  soap  by  the  use  of  soft 
water  is  most  obvious.  For  baths,  soft  water  is  most  agreeable  apd 
beneficial,  and  might  contribute  to  their  more  general  use.  Its  superior 
efficiency  to  hard  water  in  waahin^  floors  and  walls  is  calculated  alao 
to  promote  a  greater  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  all  classes,  both 
wiuiin  doors  and  externally.' 

The  witnesses  examined  on  this  point  were  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Hawksley,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Letheby, 
Dr.  Playfeir,  Dr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Samson,  Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  Odling.  Dr. 
Miller,  Dr.  Angus  SmilJi,  and  Mr.  Heron.  They  all  concur  in  the 
great  advantages  of  the  use  of  soft  water  for  the  washing  of  linen  and 
of  the  person,  for  dyeing,  with  some  exceptions,  and -for  many  manu«> 
fiacturing  purposes.  Dr.  Letheby,  in  estimating  the  loss  of  soap, 
proceeds  on  tne  basis  that  all  the  heated  river  water  used  is  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  6  degrees  of  hardness.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  Dr.  Frankland  states  that  he  considers  '  the  advantages  of  tern-- 
porary  over  permanent  hardneu  have  been  considerably  ovetTotedj  as 
ioater  used  hot  for  domestic  purposes  is  either  not  boiled  or  boiled  for 
too  short  a  time  to  produce  the  faU  softening  effect,* 

With  respect  to  the  efiects  of  hard  water  upon  health.  Dr.  Parkes 
gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Royal  Oommission  on  Water 
Supply  of  1869:— 

'  W  ith  regard  to  the  eflects  upon  health  of  the  use  of  hard  waters, 
distinguishing  between  the  carbonate  of  lime  water  and  the  sulphate 
of  Ume  and  sulphate  of  magnesian  waters,  the  carbonate  of  lime  waters 
appear,  in  some  cases,  certainly  to  produce  some  effect  upon  health — 
for  instance,  dyspepsia ;  and  they  do  not  agree  with  some  class  of 
persons,  whereas  to  others  they  appear  quite  harmless.  There  is  a 
large  population  livina^  upon  chalk  water,  and  we  cannot  trace  any  very 
decid^  effect  upon  their  health  in  the  j^roduction  of  any  class  of  dis- 
ease— calculus,  or  anything  of  that  land;  but  at  the  same  time 
?erson8  do  sometimes  suffer  from  indi^stion.'  When  asked  '  Would 
6  or  20  degrees  of  hardness  be  prejudicial?' he  replied,  'I  think 
that  degree  of  hardness  would  be  certainly  prejudicial.  I  think  that 
veiy  probably  it  might  disagree  with  a  great  many  persons;  but 
supposing  it  reached  to  8  or  10  or  12  degrees  of  hardness  from  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  might  be  considered  probably  good  water  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned ;  but  I  should  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
that  and  the  hardness  arising  from  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  certainly  disagree  in 
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much  amaller  quantities :  ao  tluit  the  goodness  of  water  for  drinking 
porpoees  I  would  estimate  according  to  its  permanent  hardness  rather 
than  its  temporary  hardness.' 

Pressed  with  other  questions,  the  witness  replied :  '  for  troo]^,  in 
all  cases  we  should  prefer  a  soft  water,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  iV 

'  Speakii^  ^nerally,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of 
carbonate  of  bme  of  15  degrees  of  nardness  would  not  be  injurious 
to  health  ? ' — '  With  15  or  Id  degrees  of  carbonate  of  lime  hardness,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  a  hard  water,  and  with  some  persons  it 
would  disagree  and  produce  dyspepsia.  I  think  it  should  not  exceed 
10  or  12  degrees,  if  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  wish  to 
state  tiiat  I  would  prefer  water  free  from  that  even.' 

For  many  years  past  we  have  never  lost  an  occasion  to  advocate 
the  use  of  soft  water  in  preference  to  hard ;  and  we  have  more  than 
once  treated  of  this  important  subject  in  the  pages  of  '  Food,  Water, 
and  Air.' 

The  introduction  of  soft  water  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities  met 
with,  at  first,  great  opposition,  and  this  from  quarters  whence  it  mi^ht 
have  been  the  least  expected ;  namely,  on  the  part  of  some  medical 
men  and  chemists.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  lime  of  the  water  was 
neceesaiy  to  the  growth  of  the  bones,  that  without  it  they  would 
become  soft ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  frame  without  a  powerful 
osseous  skeleton  would  become  weak  and  stunted.  Those  wno  made 
use  of  this  argument  forgot  that  phosphoric  acid  is  as  necessary  to  the 
bones  as  lime,  and  that  water  does  not  furnish  a  particle  of  tnis  acid 
to  the  bones,  it  being  obtained  frt)m  the  various  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed ;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  be  obtainable 
from  this  source,  why  not  the  requisite  quantity  of  lime  ? 

For  a  long  time  this  objection  to  the  use  of  soft  water  prevailed, 
and  prevented,  in  many  cases,  its  introduction  for  the  supply  of  towns. 
In  some  quarters  the  notion  still  lingers,  and  this  groundless  objec- 
tion continues  to  be  urged  with  pertinacity,  especially  where 
interest  points  to  the  use  of  hard  water.  That  it  is  without  any  real 
foundation  has  now  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  those  towns 
which  have  for  some  years  been  supplied  with  soft  water. 

A  further  objection  persistently  ur^d  against  the  employment  of 
soft  water  for  a  tovni  supply  is  tne  liability  of  such  water  to  act  on 
lead  piping.  But  experience  has  also  shown  that  this  f{ur  has  been 
greatly  exageerated. 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  many  other  cities  are  now 
supplied  with  very  soft  water  and  this  \^thout  any  detriment  to 

Here  then  we  have  a  large  body  of  evidence  of  a  very  dear  and 
convincing  character  all  in  favour  of  the  use  of  a  soft  water. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  established  that  hard  water  is  wasteful 
of  soap  in  the  washing  of  linen:  that  it  renders  the  operation 
more  laborious  and  less  effective  ^  tnat  it  is  injurious  to  the  linen  it- 
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eelf ;  that  it  is  wasteful  of  soap  in  penonal  ablutions,  besides  being* 
&r  less  agreeable  and  efficient ;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  objectionable 
for  cleansing  purposes  generally,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  sanitary  use  and  efiects  of  such  water. 

THE  SOFTEKING  OP  WATEB. 

Many  years  since  the  late  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  took  out 
his  well-Imown  patent  for  softening  water. 

The  principle  of  this  process  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  caustic 
lime  to  the  water  to  be  softened.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  abstract  a 
nortion  of  ^  tlie  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
EX)th  portions  of  lime  being  thus  brought  into  the  condition  of  a 
neutral  carbonate,  so  little  soluble  is  water,  and  which  hence 
becomes  gradually  precipitated. 

The  water  to  be  softened  is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  larger  one 
consisting  of  about  three-fourths  and  a  small  one  of  ene-fourth.  Tke 
larger  quantity  is  rendered  decidedljr  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime 
water,  and  then  the  second  portion  is  added  to  it. 

The  quantity  of  lime  water  required  is  thus  determined  for  each 
water  for  which  the  process  is  employed.  The  alkali  may  ^en  be 
added  with  frequent  stirring  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  water  to  be 
softened,  as  contained  in  one  or  more  reservoirs,  lined  with  concrete. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  render  the  water  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible; 
as  any  excess  of  free  lime  would  be  very  objectionable,  and  tois  may 
be  guiarded  against  by  the  employment,  as  indicator,  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  the  black 
sub-oxide  of  mercury  being  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

This  process  does  not  of  course  remove  the  lime  from  those  com- 
binations which  ^ve  to  water  its  permanent  hardness  *,  but  since  usually 
the  greater  portion  of  the  hardness  of  a  water  is  of  the  temporary 
character,  it  is  in  most  instances  highly  effectual  in  the  softening  of  a 
water,  often  removing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hardness. 

The  Chemical  Commission  of  1851  recommended  tha  adoption  of 
this  process  to  the  Thames  water  with  which  London  is  supplied,  and 
they  estimated  the  cost  at  about  209.  per  million  gallons  of  water. 

The  process  has,  in  fact,  been  appned  in  several  instances  to  the 
softening  of  the  water  supply  of  towns  with  very  great  success  and 
advantage.  And  it  may  be  said,  in  further  recommen<ution  of  it,  that  it 
not  merely  softens  the  water,  out  that  it  also  purifies  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  carbonate  of  lime  carrying  down  with  it  all  the  sus- 
pended organic  matter,  with  but  a  small  portion  only  of  the  dissolved 
organic  matter. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  this  process  should  be  collected, 
made  into  <»kes  and  sold.  It  is  often  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
its  sale  would  repay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  process  itself. 
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Oir  THK  QTIAXITT  OP  WATEK. 

The  qaality  of  a  water  and  its  soitalnlitT  or  otherwise  for  domestic 
use  depend  first  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  several  mineral 
eonttkuents  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  secondly,  on  the 
organic  myredientSy  in  sokdion,  in  suspension,  or  in  the  form  of  living 


It  has  heen  shown  that  all  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  found  in 
water  render  it  hard,  and  therefore  if  they  are  present  in  considerable 
amount,  the  water  is  thereby  rendered  unsuitable  for  drinking,  cooking, 
and  washing. 

Other  mineral  constituents  of  water,  which,  if  present  in  anything 
like  i»nsiderable  amount,  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  are  the 
chlorides,  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  sulphates,  particu- 
larly sulphate  of  lime.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  while  there  are 
hat'  few  natuial  sources  of  sulphates  and  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
tfaey  are  abundantly  contained  m  the  excreta,  and  make  their  way 
into  our  drinking  water  either  by  percolation  through  the  soil,  or  by 
being  cast  as  sewage  into  our  rivers  and  streams,  which  are  too  often 
the  source  of  our  water  supplies.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  in  1869,  tiius  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  nitrates  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  waters.  The 
tritratee,  he  says, '  app  what  I  have  called  Old  Organic  Matter.  Where 
nitrates  are  caused  by  matter  from  animals,  there  is  always  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  common  salt.  Men  take  from  200  to  300  grains 
at  least  of  common  salt  every  day,  and  it  is  siven  out  every  day. 
This  is  tbe  most  unchangeable  accompaniment  of  sewage.  Whenever 
ehlorine  is  largely  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  nitrates  derived 
from  sewa^ ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  so  constant  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  exoeptioiL  When  we  find  much  more  than  the  avera^  quantity  in  a 
well-water,  nitrates  are  found  also,  and  if  the  water  m  a  district  is 
pretty  well  known — ^that  is  to  say,  if  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  water 
from  any  district  is  pretty  well  known,  and  a  specimen  of  that  water 
should  indicate  rather  more  chlorides  than  usual — ^you  may  conclude 
with  almost  certainty  that  it  is  from  sewage.' 

With  regard  to  its  organic  constituents  any  considerable  amount 
of  albuminoid  organic  nutter  renders  the  water  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  organic  matter  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  especially  of  the  living  productions  which  impure 
waters  so  freauently  contain  in  such  abundance.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  tnat  in  this  latter  case  this  dead  and  living  organic 
matter  is  capable  of  being  removed  to  a  large  extent  by  an  efficient 
proeees  of  filtration. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water  supply  are  the  fluctuations  in 
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the  amounts  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  found  in  certain  waters, 
especially  river  waters  in  summer  and  winter.  These  are  shown  in 
the  analyses  of  Drs.  Franldand  and  Odling,  made  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Water  Supply,  1869,  to  be  veiy  great  and  remarkable. 


Thames  below  weir, 
at  Staines. 

Filtered  Thames  water 
at  Hampton. 

May  2nd. 

Oct.  28th. 

May  4th. 

Oct.  28th. 

In  100,000  parts  or- 
gan ie  nitrogen     . 
Ditto  carbon    . 

•027 
•304 

•097 
•304 

•024 
•260 

•0.57 
•263 

The  following  causes  appear  to  us  to  afford  some  explanation  of 
this  striking  difference,  and  to  account  for  Uie  much  larger  quantity 
of  albuminoid  organic  matter  in  winter.  First,  the  streams  and  floods 
of  winter  which  wash  out  the  dykes  and  ditches  in  commimication 
with  the  Thames;  second,  the  death  and  decay  of  many  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life ;  third,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
minute  and  in^sorial  life  in  the  water ;  and,  fourth,  the  slower  decom* 
position  and  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  in  winter. 

The  presence  likewise  in  considerable  amounts  of  ammonia,  nitrous^ 
and  nitftc  acids,  derivatives  of  urea  and  albuminoid  matter,  would  also 
serve,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  unfiivouiable 
results  of  analysis,  to  condenm  a  water.  With  respect  to  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  in  water  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  as  to  their  significance  and  importance  in 
potable  waters. 

PTTRTFICATIOBr  OP  WATER, 

Impure  water,  when  left  for  a  time,  undergoes  two  different 
processes  of  purification.  The  one  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  water,  and  their  breaking-up  into 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hyd3X)gen,  &c. ;  the  other  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  that  matter,  the  oxygen  being  derived  from  the 
air  continually  absorbed  bv  the  water.  This  process  of  oxidation  is, 
of  course,  greatly  promoted  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  water, 
as  this  brings  the  oxygen  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  organic 
matters  in  solution. 

Both  these  methods,  judged  by  their  practical  results,  and  especially 
the  latter,  are  highly  important ;  and  were  it  not  for  them,  disease 
resulting  from  the  drinking  of  impure  water  would  be  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  now  is,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
importance  of  the  purification  of  water  by  oxidation  has  been  at  all 
adequately  recognised.    But  even  now  tne  extent  and  limits  of  its 
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operation  are  but  ill  defined;  and  exact  experiments  are  still  required 
to  test  its  full  yalue. 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  the  purification  of  water  by  oxida^ 
tion.  Dr.  Lethebj  made  the  following  statements  in  evidence  given 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  in  1869,  when  asked 
the  question, '  Hare  you  at  aU  ascertained  m  what  length  of  time  or 
distance  polluted  matter  will  be  decomposed  and  transformed  in  its 
chemical  qualities ;  for  example,  supposing  we  had  the  sewage  from 
Richmond  poured  into  the  Thames,  now  fiu*  down  the  river  would  it 
be  lost  as  sewage  and  broken  up  into  other  chemical  elements  P '  he  thus 
replied :  '  I  have  made  a  very  great  number  of  chemical  experiments 
to  determine  tiiat.  I  have  examined  most  of  the  rivers  in  England, 
and  ^s  is  the  conclusion  that  has  been  come  to,  not  only  in  my  mind, 
but  m  the  inhuU  of  all  the  engineera  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  mbjecty — that  if  ordinary  sewage,  containing,  we  will  say,  nearly 
100  gndns  of  solid  matter  per  gpallon,  such  as  our  London  sewa^, 
out  of  which  probably  something  like  14  or  15  grains  are  oigamc, 
be  mixed  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  the  ordinary  river  water  and 
flows  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  that  sewage  to  be 
discovered  by  any  chemical  processes. ' 

Mr.  Wanklyn  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Boyal  .Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  same  matter.  In  reply  to  the  observiejiion : 
'  Q.  5482.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  if  you  pour  into 
water  a  volume  of  sewage  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  water 
into  which  it  is  cast,  the  water  will  so  operate  upon  it  in  deodorizing 
and  destroying,  and  breaking  up  its  elements — ^into  its  primitive 
elements,  in  fact — that  it  would  no  longer  be  sewage,  or  possess  any 
of  its  noxious  qualities.  You  apparently  hold  a  contrary  opinion  ? — 
This  I  am  sure  of:  the  urea  in  the  sewaee  in  such  a  water  would  be 
very  readily  broken  up  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acids,  and  a  little 
exposure  would  dispose  of  the  urea ;  but  the  albuminoid  matter  in 
sewage  is  extremely  persistent,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the  whole 
investigation  is  this,  tnat  albuminoid  matter  ia  veiy  persistent  indeed^ 
and  you  could  not  depend  upon  any  treatment  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned getting  rid  of  the  albimainoid  matter. 

'  5485.  But  will  not  certain  changes  take  place  even  in  the  albu- 
minoid matter? — Yes,  certainly;  but  the  chimge  is  veiy  slow,  and  it 
is  very  irregular.' 

Of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Frankland,  the  following  questions  and 
answera  embrace  the  more  important  parts : — 

'  Q.  6222.  What  does  your  experience  teU  you  is  the  effect  of  the 
quality  of  the  present  supply  in  Ix>ndon  on  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion generally  r — I  cannot,  of  course,  trace  any  direct  connection 
between  the  present  supply  and  the  health  of  the  population,  but  I 
consider  that  water  contaminated  with  sewage  contains  that  which  is 
noxious  to  human  health.  There  is  no  process  practicable  on  a  large 
ficale  by  which  the  noxious  material  can  be  removed  from  water  oncQ 
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80  contaminAted ;  and  theiefoie  I  am  of  opinion  that  water  which  haa 
once  been  contaminated  by  sewage  or  manure  matter  is  thenceforth 
unsuitable  for  domestic  uae. 

'  6226.  You  state  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sewage 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  contaminations  of  this  water,  because  you 
find  a  skeleton  there  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  P— Yes ;  and 
also  of  ammonia,  which  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention }  but  that  is  a 
very  insignificant  part  of  the  skeleton. 

'  6227.  Is  it  possible  that  those  nitrates  and  nitrites  could  be  pre- 
sent in  the  water  without  its  having  been  contaminated  with  sewage  P 
Could  they  be  produced  by  some  other  cause  than  that  of  sewage  P — 
They  could  be  caused  by  manure  thrown  into  the  water^  or  by  manure 
applied  to  the  land. 

*6228.  But  are  they  attributable  to  nothing  else?— No;  nothing 
else,  I  believe. 

<  6223.  With  regard  to  the  Kent  water,  we  had  some  evidence 
yesterday  to  the  effect  that  yon  must  have  been  mistaken  in  finding 
traces  of  sewage  in  these  chalk  wells,  the  water  being  taken  at  a  depth 
of  250  feet  in  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wells  themselves 
being  lined ;  therefore  the  water  must  have  filtered  through  the  chalk ; 
ajid  there  could  be  no  trace  of  the  skeleton  of  sewa^.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  skeleton  of  sewage,  as  you  describe  it,  will  find  its 
way  down  to  a  depth  of  260  feet,  and  that  after  filtration  through 
travel,  and  ultimately  through  the  chalk,  its  presence  will  still  be 
detected  ^ — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it,  that  this  skeleton  of 
which  I  speak,  but  which  is  a  very  difi*erent  tiling  from  the  sewage 
itself,  is  present.  I  have  never  stated  that  the  water  which  has  filtered 
through  the  chalk  in  this  way  contains  unaltered  sewage ;  it  is  this 
imaginary  skeleton  of  sewage  that  I  find  in  water  so  filtered. 

*  6240.  The  presence  of  what  other  elements  would  lead  you  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  quality  of  water  as  injurious  to  health  ? — In  the 
first  plitce,  when  water  is  once  contaminated  with  sewa^,  there  is  no 
process  to  which  it  is  afterwards  subjected  which  will  eflfectually 
remove  all  that  sewage  contamination  from  the  water;  filtration  will 
not  do  it,  in  certain  cases,  at  all  events.  I  have  found  the  excrements 
of  cholera  patients  cannot  be  filtered  out  of  water ;  that  after  a  degree 
of  filtration  which  I  believe  is  never  attained  by  the  water  companies, 
and  rarelj  attained,  perhaps,  by  the  passage  over  soils  in  irrigation,  this 
water  stdl  remains  opalescent  from  the  rice-water  evacuations  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed.  The  degree  oF  danger  which  still  remains 
in  waters  from  different  sources  varies,  obviously,  according  to  the 
amount  of  filtration  that  the  water  undergoes.  I  would  muck  rather 
drink  the  chalk  water  of  the  Kent  Company,  even  if  it  had  been  con- 
taminated to  four  times  the  extent  of  the  Ijiames  water,  than  I  would 
drink  the  Thames  water;  because,  if  I  could  have  the  assurance  that 
none  of  that  sewage  or  manure  water  had  found  its  way  into  the  well 
through  fissures  in  the  chalk,  the  chalk  water  having  passed  through 
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BSY 100  feet  of  chalk,  would  be  y&ry  much  better  filtered  than  any  water 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  ThameB. 

^  6292.  You  conclude  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  rid 
of  sewage  matter  by  running  water  P — I  do.  That  portion  of  it  which 
remains  undecomposed  after  its  passage  through  tjie  sewers  oxidizes 
with  extreme  slowness. 

*  6297.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish in  those  cases  whether  it  (the  oiganic  nitrogen)  is  derived  from 
vegetable  matter  or  from  animal  matter? — I  have  said  that  until 
recently  it  had  been  imnossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two ;  but 
that  now  I  considered  uiat  the  proportion  between  the  carbon  and  the 
nitrogen  in  the  two  cases  afforded  a  basis  from  which  we  could  in  many 
instances  decide. 

*  6S28.  It  would  seem  that  you  cannot  very  well  refer  the  presence 
of  mtzates  and  nitrites  in  the  water  exclusively  to  previous  sewage  con- 
tamination.— [After  alluding  to  the  presence  of  materials  in  rain-water 
wMdi  may  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  nitrates  and  nitrites.  Dr. 
Ftaddand  observed] :  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  waters 
which  it  is  well  Imown  cannot  be  contaminated  by  manure  or  by 
sewage,  never  do  contain  those  nitrates  in  a  proportion  bringing  them 
near  to  the  point  of  contamination. 

'  6372.  Then  you  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  sewage  discharged 
at  point  A,  a^  travelling  down  the  river,  is  so  oxidized  as  it  passes  a 
diaianoe  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  is  sp  entirely  destroyed,  that  its 
original  elements  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  converted  into  some 
other  substance  or  substances  which  are  not  detrimental  to  human 
health  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  generally  true  proposition.' 

Dr.  Odling  8  evidence  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  Q.  6448.  Have  vou  found  in  those  examinations  of  the  Thames 
water  the  presence  of  sewa^  not  decomposed  P — I  have  not. 

'  6461.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  important  principle 
of  the  self-puiifying  process  which  is  going  on  in  rivers  running  at  a 
given  velocity? — ^Yes,  it  has.  There  may  be  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  that  self-purilication  takes  place,  but  that  it 
does  take  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  think  is  undeniable. 

<  6462.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  (nitrates)  which  have  been 
found  in  chalk  water  are  due  to  sewa^  ? — It  is  a  point  upon  which 
Ihere  is  no  positive  evidence,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not 
so,  for  we  find  them  distributed  so  irregularly.  For  instance,  the  deep- 
well  water  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  deep-well  water  from  the  green 
sand  and  the  lower  chalk,  all  over  London,  is  nearly  free  frx)m  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  whereas  the  water  of  e^uallv  deep  weUs  elsewhere  in  the 
chalk  is  found  to  contain  very  considerable  quantities  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  deep-well  water  from  nearly  all  rormations  has  been  found 
to  contain  nitrates.  Then,  moreover,  a  proportion  of  the  nitrates  which 
the  sewage  itself  undoubtedly  does  fumisn  in  one  case  is  destroyed, 
and  in  another  is  not ;  and  so  £Eur  as  the  history  of  the  water  is  con- 
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cemed,  in  the  one  case  where  the  nitrates  are  destroyed  that  water  may 
show  hut  a  very  small  amomit  of  previous  sewage  contamination^ 
whereas  it  mi^ht  have  had  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  other.' 

The  more  important  pordon  of  the  evidence  of  the  next  witness, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brwiie,  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  6991.  Dr.  Frankland  states  very  distinctly  that  water  once 
contaminated  with  sewa«;e  is  unfit  for  'human  use,  and  that  you  will 
still  find  what  he  calls  the  skeleton  of  sewage  present,  although  it  may 
have  travelled  100  miles,  and  heen  exposed  to  filtration. — I  think  what 
is  asserted  hy  Dr.  Frankland  is  true,  that  there  are  no  known  causes 
in  existence  on  which  we  can  adequately  rely  to  remove  the  sewage 
from  the  water.  Medical  statistics  will  tell  you  more  ahout  the  inju- 
rious or  non-iiiguriouB  character  of  sewage  water  than  any  analysis 
would  do. 

^  7009.  Dr.  Frankland  considers  that  this  oiganic  nitrogen  in  the 
London  water  is  of  a  very  difierent  value  from  that  in  other  veaters, 
because  the  proportion  of  organic  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  waters 
is  different  ? — Yes ;  this  appean  to  me  a  very  important  fact. 

'  7011.  Tou  think  that  the  tests  of  the  greatest  delicacy  are  yet  in- 
sufficient to  determine  the  points  at  which  sewage  ceases  to  be  present  ? 
— I  will  state  a  case,  which  is  really  an  absolutely  analogous  case  to 
the  case  of  water ;  namely,  the  case  of  the  atmosphere.  You  may  look 
at  the  atmosphere  as  really  a  great  ocean.  Gases  from  drains  are  being* 
discharged  into  this  gaseous  ocean,  just  as  the  water  from  the  drains  is 
going  into  the  river.  These  gases  are  so  diluted  when  they  get  into 
the  atmosphere,  that  chemical  analysis  is  absolutely  impotent  to  reveal 
their  presence  in  any  given  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  But  nobody 
can  doubt  the  injurious  efiects,  imder  certain  conditions,  of  the  gases 
and  other  or^nic  matters  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Another  most 
important  thing  is  this,  that  really  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
lieve that  the  injurious  character  either  of  sewa^  or  of  gases  from  a 
drain  depends,  fundamentally,  upon  the  quantity  of  that  sewf^  or  of 
that  gas ;  in  all  probability  it  £Eir  more  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sewage — ^namely,  what  it  consists  of.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
poisonous  matter  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  sewage  P  We  do  not 
know  that  at  all.  Therefore,  now  can  we  possibly  say  when  that 
poisonous  matter  is  got  rid  of  from  the  water  or  from  the  air  P  It  is  a 
question  that,  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  answer ;  .  .  .  but  the  question  arises,  as  I  said  before,  whether 
a  prudent  person  likes  to  drink  water  which  contains  a  certain  quantity 
ofnitrates  and  nitrites,  or  that  when  analysed  is  found  to  contain  a 
certain  Quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen — water  into  which  you 
have  deliberately  put  cartloads  of  sewage  at  some  time  or  other  in  its 
course. 

*  7041.  If  water  is  supplied  to  a  town  from  a  river  which  in  a  part 
of  Its  course  has  received  previous  sewage  contamination,  and  if  tbat 
water  is  used  on  a  large  scale  by  that  town,  and  produces  no  ill  results, 
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and  chemical  analjsifi  fail  to  detect  anything  unusual  in  its  character^ 
IB  it  not  a  &ar  presumption  that  such  water  is  wholesome,  and  good 
water  for  the  use  of  a  town  sunply  P — The  question  is  whether  it  can  be 
always  and  permanent^  so  usea.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  point 
at  itsue.  We  should  have  found  out  long  ago  the  injurious  effects  even 
of  small  quantities  </  sewage  if  the  sewage  were  always  injurious  ;  hut 
that  is  not  asserted.  It  is  only  supposed  that  under  certain  exceptional 
conditiansj  even  sewage  may  become  very  in/urious*  The  injurious  cha^ 
wmeter  of  a  water  impregnated  tvith  sewage  matter  might  not  be  dis^ 
eoceredfor  years,  Xou  might  fo  on  using  it  for  years,  and  it  might  not 
be  discovered :  and  yet  you  mtght  have  some  outbreak  of  disease  in  the 
place f  iQ&tcA  nevertheless  f night  be  connected  with  the  use  of  that  sewage 
water: 

Following  the  evidence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  came  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  MiUer  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  From  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  quote,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obserre  that  these  gentlemen  sup- 
ported to  a  considerable  extent  the  yiews  of  Dr.  Frankland  relative  to 
the  nitric  acid  in  water. 

The  ComnussionerB  themselves  make  the  following  observations  in 
reference  to  the  self-purification  of  streams : — 

^  But  tiiough  for  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  organic  con- 
tamination of  the  Thames  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
still  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do  great  mischief,  were  it  not  for  a  most 
beneficial  provision  of  Nature  for  effecting  spontaneously  the  purifica* 
tion  of  the  streams.  Some  of  the  noxious  matter  is  removed  by  fish 
uid  other  animal  life,  and  a  further  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  growth 
of  aquatic  vegetation ;  but  in  addition  to  these  abstractions,  important 
changes  are  ^ected  by  chemical  action.  The  organic  com^unds  dis- 
eolTed  in  the  water  appear  to  be  of  a  very  unstable  constitution  and 
to  he  very  easily  decomposed,  the  great  agent  in  this  decomposition 
being  oxygen,and  the  process  being  considerably  hastened  by  the  motion 
of  the  water.  Now,  as  such  water  always  contains  naturally  much  air 
diflsolved  in  it,  the  decomposing  agent  is  readv  at  hand  to  exert  its 
influence  the  moment  the  matter  is  received  into  t ne  water ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  motion  causes  a  Airther  action  by  the  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere :  and  while  (as  in  the  Thames)  the  water  falls  frequently 
over  weirs,  passes  through  locks,  &c.,  causing  further  agitation  and 
aeration,  the  process  must  go  on  more  speedily  and  more  efiectuallv. 

*  The  effiscts  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  those  organic  matters  when 
complete  is  to  break  them  up,  to  destroy  all  their  peculiar  oiganic 
constitution,  and  to  reairange  their  elements  into  permanent  inorganic 
forms,  innocuous,  and  firee  from  any  deleterious  quality.' 

On  this  ]^easing  picture  we  would  now  ofier  a  few  comments. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  noxious  matters 

by  fish  and  vegetables,  we  would  remark,  that  during  their  life  they 

perform  execretor^  functions,  nving  up  to  the  vroter,  products,  the 

nature  and  properties  of  some  of  which  are  not  well  ascertained,  and 
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the  imbibition  of  which  by  human  beings  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
subject  to  contemplate.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  time 
arrives  when  these  animals  and  ve^tables  die,  and  aid  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  water ;  there  is  always  m  eveiy  river  a  vast  quantity  of  de- 
caying vegetable,  and  not  a  little  animal,  matter. 

Secondly.  Although  the  oxidising  process  above  described  does  in 
time  effect  the  destruction  of  certain  forms  and  kinds  of  organic  matter, 
no  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained  showing  that  it  really  does  destroy 
the  materies  moroi  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  other  epidemic  and  con* 
tagious  diseases,  and  of  which  it  has  been  found  that  water  is  a  frequent 
distributor. 

Thirdly.  Neither  has  it  been  proved  that  the  action  of  oxygen  is  to 
convert,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  changes  are  reallv  etfected^  all 
the  organic  substances  ^  into  permanent  morffomc  fortM,  mnoxious  and 
free  from  any  deleterious  quality;^  in  fiict,  the  usual  effect  of  the 
transformation  is  to  convert  one  series  of  organic  compounds  into 
another  of  a  different  nature. 

Fourthly.  The  important  &ct  is  overlooked  that  the  apparent 
purification  is  in  part  d!ue,  not  to  chemical  transformation  at  all,  out  to 
precipitation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  feecal  and  much  other  sus- 
pended matter  is  removed  from  running  water ;  it  &lls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  fouling  the  bed,  and  in  its  turn  polluting  the  water. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  further  remarks  as  to  me  significance  to 
be  attached  to  the  presence  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  ammonia, 
and  nitric  add  found  in  water.  These  are  in  themselves  in  no  respect 
injurious  except  when  contained  in  water  in  very  considerable  amount ; 
waters  are  met  with  which  contain  but  small  quantities  of  such  sub- 
stances, and  yet  have  been  productiveof  disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  waters 
are  in  use  largely  contaminated  with  such  compounds,  and  which  have 
yet  not  been  known  to  produce  disease.  The  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  the  nitric  acid,  &c.,  of  water,  and  the 
reason  for  determining  the  quantities  in  which  these  are  present,  lies 
in  the  fact  taught  by  experience,  that,  as  a  rule,  to  whicn  there  are 
many  exceptions,  waters  which  abound  in  those  substances  are  those 
which  most  frequentiy  give  rise  to  disease;  but  the  purest  distilled 
water  toould  do  the  san^  thing  if  in  any  voay  it  were  to  become  contami~ 
noted  with  the  infectious  or  contagious  matter  of  typhoid  fever :  and 
hence  the  public  ought  obstinately  to  refuse  to  drink  water,  and  espe* 
cially  river  water,  polluted  with  sewage,  and  this  although  they  are 
assured  it  has  been  filtered  after  the  manner  usually  practised  by  water 
companies. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  would  advert  is  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  on  the  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  water.  Ihr.  Frankland 
affirms  that  they  are  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  varions  kinds  of 
nitrogenous  matter  proceeding  from  several  different  sources,  and  that 
their  amount  indicates  the  extent  of  the  contamination  to  which  tJie 
waters  containing  them  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  subjected. 
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Dr.  Odlin^  difiaenta  from  these  views,  and  thinkB  there  may  be  other 
somoeB  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites,  but  does  not  indicate  a  single 
additianal  soiiroe,  while  the  &ct8  adverted  to  in  reply  to  question  6462 
lither  confirm  than  otherwise  Br.  Franldand's  views  as  to  the  source 
and  origin  of  those  oxidized  nitrogmons  compounds.  It  is  only  when 
Dr.  Frankkaid  bases  his  estimate  of  the  previous  sewage  contamination 
on  the  quantity  of  nitro^  thus  found  that  he  seems  to  be  at  &ult ; 
bat  even  here  the  fiiult  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  indi* 
eated  by  the  objectors  to  Br.  Franldand's  views.  Thus  in  waters  con« 
tuning  much  vegetation,  part  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  adds,  as  well 
as  of  &e  undecompoaed  mtro^ous  matter,  are  absorbed,  and  so  dis- 
appear,  and  axe  lost  to  analysis  and  subsequent  calculation. 

Hie  late  Dr.  Miller,  like  Br.  Odling  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses, 
ezpsessed  ih&  oninion  that  the  nitric  acid  found  in  water  might  be 
derived  from  ouier  sources  than  decaying  organic  matter,  vegetable  or 
aniraaly  in  air  or  water ;  but  Br.  Miller,  Hke  other  witnesses,  failed  to 
indicate  any  other  source  than  that  mentioned,  and  we  believe  we  may 
take  it  as  an  established  &ct,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  waters  in  domestic 
use  in  tJus  oofuntry,  that  the  nitric  add  contained  in  them  is  invariably 
derived  from  organic  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  it  is  for  this 
position  that  Br.  Erankland  has  so  long  and  ably  contended. 

Nitric  add  in  water  is,  then,  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative of  decayed  organic  matter;  or,  as  Br.  FranUand  somewhat 
figuratively  denominatee  it,  as  the  skeleton  of  sewage,  and  as  the  evi<* 
denoe,  and  to  some  extent  the  measure,  of  previous  sewage  contamina- 
tion. Bat  this  being  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  water  containing 
itf  even  in  large  amounts,  is  to  be  condemned ;  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
podng  the  nitric  add  to  be  unaccompanied  by  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
mrthira',  supposing  the  water  not  to  be  liable  to  ready  contamination 
by  such  matter — as,  for  example,  the  waters  of  the  deep  wells  of  Kent 
—then  we  may  safely  presume  such  water  to  be  safe  tiX  use,  even  for 
drinking  purposes ;  altnough  this  water  is  too  hard  to  be  the  ^rpe  of 
leally  tiie  best  and  most  suitable  water  for  domestic  use.  When, 
however,  a  water  contains  any  condderaUe  amount  of  nitric  add,  and 
at  the  same  lime  any  great  amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or, 
if  even  free  from  such  matter,  is  placed  imder  such  circumstances  as 
to  render  it  liable  to  such  contamination,  then  the  water  i^ould  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

To  the  above  observatioiis  of  our  own  may  be  added  some  of  the 
eritidsms  of  the  Oommisdoners  relative  to  the  inferences  based  upon 
fthemical  analyses  made  for  them,  and  especiallv  the  conclusions  of 
Br.  Frankland,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  at  such  length. 

His  GommiBdoners  specially  object  to  the  term  'oriffinal  sewage 
eoDtamination,'  and  to  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  nitrites  and 
dtiates  found  represent  the  measure  of  liie  'previous  sewage  eon- 
tiamiations.'  Tney  remark  that  Br.  Franklana  refers  the  origin  of 
the  mtrites  and  nitrates  '  not  simply  to  organic  matter  taken  generally, 
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but  to  Bewage  or  manure  matter  Bpecially ; '  and  they  state,  '  this 
seems  to  be  an  inference  which  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It  would  be 
perfectly  correct  if  all  the  nitrogenised  matter  supplied  to  the  Thames 
or  other  waters  was  after  conveision  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  retained 
in  the  water,  and  if  also  all  those  salts  could  be  referred  to  sewage  and 
manure  matter  only.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  ^  All  the  anaLyseB,' 
they  say, '  show  how  variable  the  quantity  of  tiiose  salts  is  in  difSorent 
parts  of  the  river's  course,  and  that  the  quantity  present  at  any  place 
IB  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  sewage  received  as  the  removal 
which  has  been  ejected  by  vegetation  and  other  causes,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  tributaries,  and  by  the  addition  from  springs;  so  that, 
even  supposing  them  to  originate  solely  from  animal  matter,  the  residue 
affords  no  comparative  results  as  to  the  amount  of  the  original  con- 
tamination. The  interfering  causes  are  too  numerous  to  tulow  us  to 
assign  any  value  to  the  remainder.' 

These  strictures  of  the  Oommissioners  are  to  a  certain  extent 
correct ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  water 
are  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  almost  any  kind  of  oiganic 
matter,  though  in  sewage-polluted  rivers  they  are  doubtless  lajwely 
derived  from  sewage,  and  animal  nitrogenous  matter;  also  that  these 
acids  once  formed  disappear  from  wat^,  from  the  causes  mentioned 
by  the  Oommissioners.  What  then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  acids  in  question  take  their  origin  in  rvbtrogeMfUM  orffonie  matter 
of  same  kind  or  others  not  exclusively  sewage ;  and  next  that  ^  the 
interfering  causes'  are  causes  of  decrease,  so  that  the  ouantities  of 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  actually  found  represent  usually  &r  less  than 
'  the  previous  organic  contamination.'  to  get  at  an  approximation 
of  the  oisanic  pollution  of  water,  at  least  three  things  must  be  deter- 
mined: tne  free  ammonia,  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  the 
albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  matter. 

The  Commissions^  further  observe  that  the  sources,  such  as 
springs  and  wells,  most  free  from  possible  contamination,  show  the 
larger  skeletons,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  largest  amount  of  nitric  add,  and, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  smallest  amount  of  undecomposed  nitrogenous 
matter.  This,  of  course,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind ;  but  still  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  nitric  acia  of  springs  and  wells,  however  deep, 
of  chalk  itself,  and  of  soils,  owes  its  existence  to  oxidised  oiganic 
matter,  and  that  the  quantity  found  does  really  represent  a  certain 
quanti^  of  that  omknic  matter.  The  water  of  deep  wells  makes  its 
way  into  those  wells  from  the  surface,  caiiying  dovm  with  it  oiganic 
matter,  which,  for  the  most  part,  ere  it  reaches  these  weUs,  has  become 
converted  into  nitric  acid. 

It^  here  occurs  to  us  to  remark  that  in  most  analyses  the  oxidized 
oiganic  matter  is  put  down  as  nitric  acid,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  whether  the  acid  really  exists  in  that  form  or  as  nitrous 
acid.    Now  this  is  really  a  distinction  of  great  practical  importance. 
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ftod  no  chemist,  we  apprehend,  would  refuse  to  condemn  a  water  in 
vhich  nitrous  acid  was  present  in  any  considerahle  amount. 

Purification  by  JPiUration, 

Another  highly  important  means  of  purification  is  by  filtration. 
Iha  process  of  purification  which  finds  its  best  exemplification  in  na- 
ture— ^namely,  percolation  through  soils — ^is  more  or  less  imitated  in  the 
vazioQs  metliods  and  media  adopted  for  artificial  filtration.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  media  consist,  of  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal,  including 
that  demed  from  peat,  metallic  iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  peroxide 
of  manganete,  a  mixture  of  sUiea  and  charcoal  or  eiUcated  carbon,  and  of 
carbarn  and  magnetic  oxideofiron  or  magnetic  carbide,  eand,  gravel,  dag, 
and  a  great  variety  of  porous  Bubetances,  including  sandkonee,  wool, 
tpongcy  Sec  Of  the  mode  of  action  of  several  of  these,  special  explana- 
tions win  be  given,  but  many  of  them  act  in  the  two  following  ways — 
first,  bj  the  removal  of  suspended  matters,  and,  second,  by  dividing  the 
water  and  so  bringing  it  into  intimate  contact  with  the  air  which  per- 
meates and  fills  the  mterstices  of  the  several  filtering  media  through 
wluch  the  water  passes. 

Of  course,  the  powers  of  all  filters  are  limited,  and  they  speedily 
beeome  spoiled  wnen  too  much  work  is  throvm  upon  them  at  one 
particular  time — ^that  is  to  say,  when  water  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  say  six  or  eight  grains  per  gallon,  is  rapidly  passed 
through  theuL  In  this  case  the  requisite  time  is  not  afforded  lor  the 
due  action  of  the  filters,  which  become  simply  clogged ;  but  when  water 
containing  only  a  moderate  amount  of  impurity,  as  one  grain  per  gallon, 
espedalhr  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  is  passed  tlm)ugh,  tli^n  the 
action  of  the  bettor  filters,  particularly  those  containing  charcoal,  is  not 
only  satisfibctory,  but  continuous.  StUl,  all  filters  require  to  be  cleansed 
from  time  to  lime,  including  even  those  into  the  composition  of  which 
A^w^nftl  enters. 

Dr.  Parfces  g^ves  the  following  directions  for  the  cleansing  of 
domestic  filters :  '  Every  two  or  three  months  (according  to  the  kind 
of  water)  4  to  6  ounces  of  the  Pharmacopceial  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  or  20  to  30  grains  of  the  solid  permanganate,  in  a 
quart  of  distilled  water,  and  10  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  should 
be  poured  throuf^h,  and  subsequently  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  puie 
hydrochloric  acid  in  2  to  4  gallons  of  distilled  water  *,  this  both  aids 
the  action  of  the  permanganate  and  assisto  in  dissolving  manganic 
oxide  and  ^calcium  carbonate.  Three  gallons  of  distilled  or  good  rain 
irater  should  then  be  poured  through,  and  the  filter  is  fit  again  for  use.' 

In  order  to  insure  the  fiieedom  of  the  animal  charcoal  used  from 
phos^iate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
Jtydiochloric  add,  and  should  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
aav  charcoal  has  become  deteriorated  by  use,  the  nitrogen  is  to  be 
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estimated  by  dislillation  with  pennangaiiate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  by 
combuBtion  with  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ^beet  of  all  filtering  materials  is  animal 
charcoal^  as  also  that  its  efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  its  extras 
ordinary  absorbing  and  oxidising  properties,  and  hence  this  substance 
enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  aU  theportable  and  domestic  filters 
in  use.  For  details  respecting  the  action  of  animal  charcoal  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water  see  '  Parkes'  Hygiene.'  Metallic  wwi  in  the  form  of 
wire  and  spongy  iron  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  are  all  employed  in  the 
filtration  and  purification  of  water.  Their  action  is  maimy  limited  to 
the  albuminous  matters  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  water,  which 
they  deoxidise  into  ammonia.  The  water  is  decomposed  by  the  metallic 
iron,  oxide  of  iron,  and  hydrogen  being  formed.  This  hydro^n  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  ammonia.  The 
action  of  the  magnetic  oxide  is  simply  that  of  a  reducing  agent  with- 
out decomposition  of  the  water. 

Purification  hy  Precipitation, 

Another  method  of  purification,  which  is  for  the  most  part  mecha- 
nical, consists  in  the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  and  oraanic  matter 
held  both  in  suspension  and  in  solution  in  the  water.  The  lime  pre- 
cipitated in  Clarke's  softening  process,  as  already  mentioned,  carries 
down  with  it  no-  inconsiderable  portion  of  albuminoid  matter  in 
solution  in  the  water,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  organic  matter  is  pre- 
cipitated when  calcareous  waters  such  as  that  of  uie  Oolne  are  mixed 
with  neaty  waters,  like  that  of  the  Way. 

"We  haye  farther  to  notice  another  most  important  means  of  the 
purification  of  water  by  the  deyelopment  and  growth  in  it  of  innu- 
merable forms  of  Uvmg  organic  productumB,  both  yegetable  and 
animal,  and  this  we  shall  do  at  some  length  and  in  the  following  sepa- 
rate section. 

By  boiling  also,  water  may  be  purified  to  a  conaderable  extent,  it 
causing  the  nrecipitation,  if  properly  carried  out,  of  the  whole  of  the 
carbonate  or  lime  which  cames  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  organic 
matter,  it  Mlling  the  infusoria  and  the  other  hying  organic  produc- 
tions, and  it  is  also  possibly  rendering  innocuous  the  animal  poisons 
productiye  of  special  diseases ;  and  therefore,  should  it  be  necessary 
to  make  use  of  a  suspected  water  for  drinking  purposes,  it  shoula 
first  be  boiled,  and  this  precaution  should  neyer  be  neglected.  Or  a 
few  drops  of  permanganate  may  be  added,  a3  it  assists  greatly  in  ren- 
dering a  water  pure ;  and  this  compound,  used  in  so  snudi  a  quantity, 
would  not  ex&rt  any  injurious  effect.  The  solution  should  be  added 
until  the  water  becomes  slightly  pink,  and  further  small  quantities 
at  interyals  of  three  or  four  hours,  until  it  ceases  to  become  decolorised. 

The  permanganate  readily  remoyes  in^most  cases  the  offensiye  smell 
of  impure  water,  and  if  this  be  due-  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  it  will 
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fe  conTOted  into  snlphnric  add,  sulphates  of  manganese  and  potash 
being  fonned.  With  most  ^waters  treietted  in  this  manner,  a  precipitate 
oi  peroxide  of  manganese  occurs,  and  this  likewise  assists  in  the  pun- 
fcadon  of  the  -water,  by  carrying  down  suspended  matters. 

The  actioii  of  this  test  is  promoted  by  warming  the  water  previous 
to  its  employment.  Waters  thus  treated  sometimes  exhibit  a  fiednt 
yellcw  tizct,  arising  from  the  suspended  oxide  of  manganese.  This  is 
most  easily  removed  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  but  by  the 
use  of  alum  the  same  object  may  also  be  usually  accomplished,  the 
combinatioii  of  the  two  methods  producing  more  effectual  purification. 
Or,  lastlyy  alum  only  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  6  grains  to  the  gaUon.  This  substance  acts  best  in  those  waters 
which  eontain  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime  beng  formed,  and  these,  together  with  hydrate  of  alumina, 
Income  precipitated,  carrying  down  with  them  in  their  descent  most 
of  the  organic  matter  in  suspension,  with  a  little  of  that  also  in  solu- 
tion. No  reliance,  however,  should  be  placed  upon  this  test  for  the 
purification  of  a  really  bad  and  disease-contaminated  water.  Should 
a  water  be  deficient  in  carbonate  of  lime,  a  little  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added,  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time. 

Carbonate  of  soda  boiled  with  the  water  contributes  in  a  greater 
d^ree  to  the  purification  of  water  tiian  does  simply  boiling,  since  not 
only  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  by  the  boiling,  but  those 
aalts  which  contribute  to  the  permanent  hardness  of  water  are  also 
decomposed,  the  following  reactions  taking  place.  The  lime  and  mag<« 
nesia  of  the  sulphates  combine  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  forming 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  re- 
mains in  solution  as  sulphate  of  soda,  llie  chlorides  of  the  same  bases 
are  converted  into  carbonates,  chloride  of  sodium  resulting.  Lastly, 
the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  lime  of  magnesia  are  likewise  converted 
into  carbonates,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  soda  being  fonned.  It  wiU  thus 
be  seen  that  the  chemical  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  softening 
water  is  very  complete,  and  this  explains  the  popularity  of  the  use  of 
soda  for  wawing,  cleansing,  and  even  cooking  purposes, 

09  'uvtEre  OBOAinsHs'  in  potable  water. 

As  we  were  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  organic  matter  held  in  suspension  in  many 
waters,  we  have  some  right  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  of  the 
agnificance  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  '  living  organisms'  in 
potable  water. 

The  nispended  organic  matter  contained  in  many  waters  is  proved 
on  examination  with  the  microscope  to  consist  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  both  dead  and  living,  the  dead  consisting,  tor  the  most 
part,  of  particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  chiefiy  the 
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fonuer,  and  the  living  of  either  the  sporules  or  ova,  or  the  fully  deve- 
loped orffanisms  of  a  great  yariety  oi  Fungi  and  Alga,  including  JDiato- 
mace€By  DesmidenBy  and  ConfervefB ;  of  Infusoria  or  animalculee  ;  of 
Entomo&tracea  or  water-fleas,  of  AnnelicUB  or  wormsy  and  of  countlees 
other  productions. 

Fig.  1. 


THAJIK8  Water  at  RicHMoin),  IWl. 
This  engraving  exhibits  the  principul  animal  and  vtgftahU  prodnctiong  then 
contained  in  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lncida,  and  magnified  230  diameters. 

^  In  some  waters  these  several  living  organisms  greatly  abound,  and 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  a  Winchester  quart  filled  with 
*°y  sjicJi  "^ter  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  illustrations  sufficient 
to  fill  a  whole  volume.    Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
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oigaiusms,  minute  as  are  many  of  them,  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  }» 
found  elaborately  descrilied  and  %ured  in  a  variety  of  works  on 
natural  history,  each  having  its  place  in  a  system  of  classification,  and 
each  being  distinguished  by  a  scientific  name. 

Kg. «. 


Thaiob  at  Waibrloo  Bbidob,  1851. 
This  engraTing  sbows  the  more  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
dead  and  liring,  found  in  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge^  in- 
dnding  fragments  of  muscular  fibre,  magnified  220  diameters. 

Now  it  is  especially  in  the  water  of  rivers,  and  particularly  those 
contaminated  by  sewage,  that  these  living  productions  most  abound ; 
these  waters  may  in  general  be  said  to  swarm  with  them.  They  also 
occur  abundantly  in  the  water  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  occasionally 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  that  of  shaUow  wells  \  but  usually  they 
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are  al)eent  from  such  -waters,  as  they  are  invariably  from  those  of  the 
deeper  and  purer  springs  and  toells. 

The  purer  waters  heins  free  from  them,  they  are  hence  in  no  respect 
essential  to  water ;  they  all  contain  nitrogen,  which  they  derive  from 
the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  water,  and  they  are  therefore. 

Pig.  8. 


Grind  Junction  Ck>MPAinr,  1851. 
Thte  wiffraTinff  represents  the  animal  and  w^taW*  productions  then  contained 
in  the  water  as  ropplled  by  the  Geand  Junction  Company.    220  diameten. 

beyond  all  question,  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  impurity  in  the 
waters  in  which  they  are  found. 

That  they  also  help  to  purify  such  water  by  appropriating  a  por- 
tion of  the  dead  orgamc  matter  m  solution,  and  fixing  it  in  their  own 
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Eving  tifisaeSy  and  so  arresting  decompoeition,  is  also  true ;  bat  those 
who  drink  such  waters  are  still  under  the  necessity  of  swallowing 
them  in  the  liyinff  state. 

Now  these  well-known  and  scientifically-named  liyinff  organisms 
alxyand  in  the  onfiltered  waters  of  the  Thames,  Lea,  and  New  River ; 

9i&^ 


Wbt  Middlbbkx  Compant,  1861. 

Bxhibitfl  the  principal  animal  and  vtgelahle  prodnctions  then  contained  in  the 
water  of  the  Wbt  Middlbsex  Oompant.    220  diameters. 

Imt  hy  the  process  of  filtration  to  which  the  waters  of  the  London 
water  conrpanies  are  now  subjected,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
is  removed ;  but  usually  by  no  means  the  whole.  So  that  the  number, 
yariety,  and  size  of   the  living   organisms  still  contained    in    the. 
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London  waters  after  filtration,  as  delivered  by  the  companies  to  the 
consumers,  afford  an  excellent  test  of  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the 
means  of  filtration  adopted. 

Any  person,  theretbre,  who  fedls  to  test  by  the  microscope  the 
efficiency  of  the  filtration  of  any  water  known  to   contain  such 

Fig;  ff. 


OhELS]^  Ck>MPA2IT,  1851. 

EzhibitB  the  chief  animai  and  vegetable  prodncUons,  including  husk  (tf  vheat, 
present  in  the  water  of  the  Ohei^ba  Oojipant.    320  diameters. 

organisms,  neglects  to  employ  a  very  valuable  means  of  ascertaining  so 
important  a  fact. 

So  great  is  the  effect  of  filtration  in  reducing  the  number  of  living 
productions  in  water,  that  we  are  even  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
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s  prooesd  of  filtration  may  be  deyised  and  practised  which  will  entirelyy 
or  almost  free,  our  metropolitan  drinking-waters  from  these  highly 
objectionable  inhabitants. 

This  result,  it  shoold  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  reaHzed.  • 

ng. «. 


SouTHWABK  AND  Yauxkazi.  OoMPAirr,  1851. 
SxbAiU  the  priocipal  animal  and  vtgekMe  prodootloDS  then  contained  in  the 
water  as  mppUed  1^  the  Sodthwabk  axd  Yauzhall  OoMPAirr.     330 


We  now  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  medical  men  of  high  position  and  attain- 
ments that  cholera  and  some  other  diseases  owe  their  origin  and  dififu- 
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sion  to  minute  germs  contained  in  water,  and  especially  in  the  water 
of  rivers.  Well  now,  if  the  process  of  filtration  is  not  efficient  enough 
to  remove  all  those  more  considerable  and  well-known  creatures, 
which  are  named,  described,  and  figured  in  scientific  books,  it  cer- 
tainly must  fiaM  to  remove  the  minute  cholera  germs,  &c. 

Pig.  7. 


LAMBBTTH  GOMPAITT,  1861. 

Exhibits  the  organic  matter,  living  and  dead,  espedallj  the  Thame»  Paramecium 
and  hnsk  of  wheat,  then  contained  in  the  water  as  supplied  by  the  Lambbth 
CoMPAirr.    320  diameters. 

'  Ah,  but,'  exclaims  somebody, '  I  don't  believe  in  cholera  germs.' 
Well,  at  all  events,  the  fiust  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
scientific  men,  that  cholera  is  communicable  through  the  medium  of 
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impure  water,  and  that  it  has  thus,  more  than  once,  been  difiused  ly^ 
Tlikmes  water ;  and  if  the  poison  of  that  disease  be  not  in  the  solid,  it 
must  be  in  the  liquid  form;  and  if  the  process  of  filtration  now 
adopted    is    not   sufficient    to    remoTe    solid   impurities  —  'living 

Fig.  8. 


East  Loitdon  Coupant,  1851. 

SKDple  of  th«  wftter  of  the  Bast  London  Company,  showing  the  dhief  animal 
and  ve^ftaftleprodnotiona  then  contained  in  it  as  supplied  to  the  pablic.    320 


oigomsms'— it  is  certainly  inadequate  to  the  abstraction  of  the  liquid 
poison. 

So,  ^w  the  matter  how  we  will,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
other  &ai  or  safe  conclusion  than  that  the  presence  of  these  oiganisms 
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in  potable  water  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  Bearing  all  these 
particulars  in  mind,  we  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  judg^e  whether 
Dr.  Frankland  has  exceeded  his  duty  in  instituting  microsopical 
examinations  of  the  metropolitan  waters,  and  how  fear  he  is  open  to  any 


Fig.  9. 


NXW  BlVER  OOMPA27T,  1851. 

Bample  of  the  water  of  the  New  Biyeb  Oompant,  showing  the  moro  remark- 
able animal  and  vegetable  prodiioti<nu  then  contained  In  it  as  supplied  to  the 
consomers.    220  diameten. 

just  animadversion  for  publicly  commenting  on  the  presence  of 
living  oiganisms  in  such  water.  In  our  jud^ent,  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  would  have  fiJlen  short  of  that  plun  duty  which  he 
has  discharged,  in  the  interests  of  tiie  public,  so  ably  and  so  coura^ 
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That  a  charge  of  exaggeration  should  haye  been  made 
under  this  head  is  the  more  to  be  regretted;  since  it  emanates  from 
llioee  who  from  their  position  and  duties  should  haye  been  better 
mfbrmed  than  to  have  made  it,  and  nnee  their  authority  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  and  so  do  much  injury  to  the  public. 

Pig.  10. 


HAMPSTBAD  OOICPANT,  1801. 

Sample  of  the  water  of  the  HAMPensAD  Cokpaht,  exhiUtlng  the  principal 
Utmff  prodDctioos  then  detected  in  it  aa  supplied  by  thia  Company.    230 


With  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  reports  of  Major  Bolton,  the 
recently-appomted  Water  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who 
is,  we  oelieye,  an  engineer,  and  not  a  chemist  or  microscopist,  and  with 
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one  or  two  brief  commente  thereon^  we  will  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
conclusion : — 

<  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted/  reports  the  Water  Examiner, '  that 
such  terms  as  ''  Uvinff  on/anigme  ^  and  ^^  moving  crgmmrns  "  have  been 


Pig.  11. 


^ 


9 


■x 
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EBRT  CtoMPAHT,  1861. 

Sunpto  of  the  water  of  the  Kknt  CoMPAirr,  exhibiting  the  aaimalciiln  in  It 
then  as  snpplied.    220  diameters. 

used  so  frequently  and  mdefinitelv.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  impos- 
sible altogether  to  get  rid  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  which  should  be  understood  by  such  terms,  even  bv  the  most 
perfect  filtration,'  &c. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  &r  more  reason  to  regret  that  the  Water 
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Exftminer,  to  wliom  the  public,  from  Ins  official  podtion,  naturally  look 
for  sound  adyice  and  protection,  should  have  penned  such  a  pai^^^raph. 

Water  op  Gbaxd  Juvonox  Ooxpant  (from  dstem),  18M. 
Fig.  M. 


•,  PaniMBdA,  3  spedM ;  6,  Vortioella  oonvaUarU ;  e,  Ck>le]M  hirtiui ;  <f ,  Pan- 
doriiiA  Momm ;  e,  Soencdesmna  qoadrioanda  ;  /,  Navicnla  ampbisbiena ;  a, 
BaHcola  sptocroikiora ;  A,  Aatertonella  formosa ;  t,  Fiagilaria  capndna ;  %, 
Brown  actiTe  iporalea ;  I,  Btattonary  green  spomlea ;  m.  Threads  of  tlemler 
foBgoi ;  •,  Organic  and  aartliy  matter ;  o,  Angnlllnla  flayUiUa.    Magnified 


So  fai  from  too  much  attention  haying  been  paid  to  the  presence  of 
liviDff  productions  in  the  Metropolitan  waters,  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
and  m  most  examinations  of  such  waters  by  chemists  their  existence  is 
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usually  altogether  overlooked.  We  remind  the  Water  Ezaxmner  that 
in  the  purer  waters,  those  fireest  from  dangerous  contamination,  such 
as  those  of  springs  and  deep  weUs,  tlieee  productions  do  not  occur  at 

Water  of  Southwabk  and  Vauzhill  CJompant  (from  Girtem),  1864. 
Pig.  18. 


41,  Blood-red  Aonelidtt ;  b,  Brackionos  polyacanthoB ;  e,  Buplotm  cbaron ;  d, 
PanansBda ;  ^,  Amphileptcu ;  /,  Actinophrys  Sol ;  ff,  ActinophryB  Tiridis ; 
A,  Pediastrum  Boryanum  ;  i,  Glocterimn  Loniila  ;  i:,  Scenedesmiu  qnadri- 
cauda;  I,  SceDedeenitis  acatns;  m,  Scenedesmiifi  obtusos;  n,  Cyclotella 
opercolata ;  o,  Kitsschia  Sigma  ;  p,  Synedra  minutiaslma ;  r,  Melosira  varl- 
ans :  «,  Threads  of  slender  fnngus ;  t,  Minute  star-shaped  bodies ;  «,  Organic 
and  earthy  matter.    Magnified  a  12,  h  100,  and  the  rest  220  diameters. 

all ;  that  their  presence  is  an  evidence  of  impurity ;  that  filtration^  aa 
even  now  practised  by  the  water  companies;  does  succeed  in  zemoving 
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In-  far  the  prreater  number  of  these  livinpr  organisms ;  and  so  far  from 
acknowledging  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the 
most  perfect  filtration^  we  believe  that  it   is  possible ;    and  we  are 

Watb  of  Bodthwabk  avd  Yavxhall  CoicPANT  (from  Servloe-pipe),  ISH, 
Flfir.  14. 


a,  Bnchioniu ;  d,  Stentor  Malleri ;  c,  BuxaariA ;  d,  Paramsecium  anrelia ;  e, 
Paranuedum  sp. ;  /,  Oxytricha ;  g^  Yortioella  coo  vallaria ;  A,  Goleps  hirtua ; 
t,  Pediaetmm  boryanum  ;  k,  Somedesmua  acatas ;  /,  Melosira  variang ;  m, 
Clf  clotella  opercolata ;  n,  Navicula  amphiabeena  ;  o,  Cymatopleura  Solea ; 
f  f  Kittachia  Sigmoidea ;  r,  Fragments  of  moscular  fibre ;  s.  Starch  corpua- 
des  of  wheat ;  t,  Starch  ;  «,  Husk  of  wheat ;  tr,  Haixs  of  wheat ;  x.  Earthy 
and  c  rganlc  matter.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

TOT  certain  that  the  nmnbers  at  present  contained  in  the  London 
irstezB  might  be  still  further  very  greatly  reduced  by  a  more  efficient 

■  2 
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method  of  filtration  than  that  now  practised.  We  presume  that  even 
the  Water  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  affirm  that  the 
method  of  filtration  now  adopted  hy  the  water  companies  is  the  most 
efiective  it  is  possihle  to  devise.  • 

Major  Bolton  seems  very  much  concerned  lest  the  public  mind 
should  become  alarmed  as  to  the  state  of  the  present  water  supply. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  really  no  fear  of  any  such  result  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  rouse  the  public  on  such  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  almost  in^nriably  display  an  apathy  as  marvellous 
as  it  is  culpable. 

It  is  some  satisfiietion  to  know  that  between  the  quality  of  the 
water  wherewith  the  metropolis  was  supplied  prior  to  me  passing'  of 
the  Act  of  1852,  and  that  which  is  now  furnished  to  its  millions  of 
inhabitants,  the  greatest  possible,  indeed  we  may  almost  say  the  greatest 
conceivable,  difference  exists. 

Before  Ihe  date  named,  three  of  the  companies  drew  their  supplies 
of  water  from  between  the  metropolitan  bridges — ^namely,  the  Lambeth, 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  the  Chelsea  Companies  ;  while  the 
West  Middlesex  Company  took  its  water  from  the  Thames  at  Hammei^ 
smith,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Company  from  the  river  at  Brentford. 
Now,  prior  to  1852,  it  was  an  easy  tning  to  demonstrate,  especially  in 
the  water  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  that  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  as  taken  from  the  mains,  the 
presence  of  the  constituents  of  the  /cecal  matter  derived  from  the 
sewers.  Thus,  Iby  means  of  the  microscope  could  be  readily  discovered, 
in  a  bottle  of  such  water,  the  cells  of  pot(UOf  the  hain  and  husk  of 
wkeatf  the  broken  muscular  Jihre  of  the  meat  consumed,  as  well  as  the 
filaments  of  the  cotton  plant,  derived  no  doubt  from  paper.  It  has 
been  our  lot,  not  untrequently,  to  demonstrate  these  matters  in 
the  water  referred  to,  while  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Microscopical 
Examination  of  the  Water  Supply  ot  the  Metropolis,*  published  in 
1850,  as  well  as  elsewhore,  we  made  known  the  met  and  represented 
the  constituents  of  fsecal  matter  thus  detected  in  well-executed  wood 
engravings :  thus  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  or  question.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  matters  present  in  the  water  of  certain  of  the  companies, 
they  all  swarmed  witn  living  productions,  especially  Annelidse,  Infu- 
sonsB,  Confervffi^  Besmidese,  DiatomacesB,  not  omitting  to  mention 
especially  omr  old  friends,  Vibriones,  which  have  been  recently  chris- 
tened afresh  Microzymes  and  Bacteria. 

Wdl,  then,  at  that  period  it  was  a  common  thing  for  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  to  have  returned  to  them,  in  the  water  of 
which  they  daily  partook,  a  portion  of  their  own  excreta. 

This  horrible  state  of  things  has  no  doubt  been  rectified  by  the  Act 
of  1852,  whereby  the  Thames  Companies  were  compelled  to  take  their 
water  frx)m  the  river  at  Thames  Ditton,  subjecting  it  to  comparatively 
efficient  filtration. 

Although  we  have  on  many  occasions  demonstrated  the  impor-     | 
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tance  of  the  microecope  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  organic  con- 
sdtuents  contained  in  potable  waters,  yet  up  to  this  time  the  use  of 
that  instrument  in  the  examination  of  water  continues  to  be  greatly 
neglected.  We  well  recollect  that  when  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
beifore  the  Oonmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Water  Supply,  in 
1851  (of  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  was  chairman),  we  pro- 
duced abundant  and  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  waters  with  which 
London  was  then  supplied,  literally  swarmed  at  all  seasons  with  living 
productionB,  and  this  even  as  delivered  to  the  consumers.  We  showed 
numerous  drawings  delineating  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms,  we 
gave  their  scientific  names,  and  described  the  classes  or  orders  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  We  demonstrated  also  that  some  of  these 
waters  abounded  in  muscular  fibre  and  other  matters  derived  from  the 
fseoes,  and  yet  we  believe  that  this  evidence  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  Committee^  and  the  late  Professor  Brande, 
who  was  the  next  witness  examined  after  ourselves,  stated  in  the  most 
confident  manner  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
contained  any  such  living  productions  as  had  been  described. 

Evenin  tke  inquiry  relative  to  the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis, 
which  was  conducted  before  a  Royal  Commission  so  late  as  1869,  no 
evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  waters  as  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  and  hence  the  Commissioners  were  left  without  a  very 
important  means  of  judging  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  then 
Bupply  upon  which  they  were  deputed  to  Ibrm  an  authoritative  opinion ; 
and  here  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  rivers  as  sources  for  supply 
for  drinking  purposes  are  objectionable  from  the  fsict  that  they  teem 
with  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  living  productions;  that  they 
contain  the  ova  of  various  parasites  *,  that  if  there  be  an^  truth  in  the 
fungoid  or  animalcular  theories  of  diseases,  it  is  in  nvers  that  the 
germs  would  be  sure  to  be  present,  and  throiuph  them  that  the  diseases 
would  be  disseminated ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  epidemic  diseases  arise 
from  special  animal  poisons,  rivers  afford  the  most  effective  channels 
for  their  diffusion. 

In  fact,  a  river  may  be  likened  to  an  open  sewer,  and  it  is  indeed 
the  readiest  channel  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  impurities  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  river  flows. 

The  preceding  observations  have  reference  mainly  to  the  smaller 
organic  productions  present  in  water,  and  which  require  the  microscope 
for  their  satisfactory  examination  and  identification,  and  which  for  tue 
most  part  are  free  and  unattached.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  larger  productions  contained  in  water,  BAjiah  and  aqtuUic  vegetation^ 
exert  likewise  a  verv  considerable  effect  in  the  purification  of  water,  by 
removing  from  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  article  of  the  manvproductions  found 
in  water  used  for  drinking,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  ^Tnames  and  Metro- 
pohtan  Water  Companie^  were  made  some  years  since,  and  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  do  not  represent  the  condition  of  the 
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waters  now  supplied  by  those  companies,  which  has  of  late  undergone 
very  great  improvement  Still  the  drawings  in  question  possess  much 
interest  and  value,  for  living  organic  productions,  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  waters  employed  for 
all  domestic  purposes,  including  drinking. 


laCROZTMES  IN  WATER. 

Microzymes  or  Bacteria,  the  varieties  of  which  are  included  under 
the  general  term  'Schizomycetes,'  are  other  names  for  our  familiarMends 
Vibriones,  concerning  the  presence  of  which  in  potable  water,  in  the 
renal  excretion,  and  in  the  rice-water  dischai^ges  of  cholera,  we  many 
years  ago  treated  in  several  publications  relating  to  those  subjects. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  by  his  recent  experiments  and  observations, 
has  invested  these  minute  organisms  vnth  a  new  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  we  now  propose  to  make  apparent. 

Microzymes,  in  their  fully-formed  state,  consist  of  infinitely  minute 
bodies,  of  an  elongated  or  staff-like  form,  and  with  rounded  and  slightly 
enlarged  ends.  They  appear  to  proceed  from  minute  particles  of  matter 
imbedded  in  a  transparent  base  or  substance,  often  of  a  spheroidal  form ; 
they  are  coloiured  brown  by  iodine ;  they  contain  nitrogen  in  their  com- 
position, and  are  now  believed  by  most  observers  to  be  of  a  vegetable 
nature  allied  to  fungi,  both  morphologically  and  physiologically.  They 
occur  in  liquids  or  moist  air,  but  not  dry  air :  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
jelly-like  basis,  which  also  is  presumed  to  be  of  an  albiuninoid  cha- 
racter, but  subsequently  either  difiused  throughout  the  liquid  or  forming 
a  scum  on  the  surface ;  in  which  latter  case  Dr.  Sanderson  has  observed 
that  the  rods  stand  vertically  side  by  side.  They,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Pasteur's  solution,  accompany  and  promote,  if  they  are  not  the  cause  of, 
putrefactive  decomposition,  feeding  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  albuminoid 
material  which  the  liquid  contains,  and  when  that  is  absent,  even  on 
the  nitrogen  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  such  as  tartrate  of  ammonia. 

From  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  Dr.  Sanderson  ascertained 
that  microzymes  are  not  developed  in  liquids  which  have  been  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  366°  F.,  or  which  have  even  been  boiled,  and  this 
whether  the  liquids  are  exposed  to  the  air  or  not,  and  provided  also 
that  any  distilled  water  used  has  been  boiled,  and  even  me  surfaces  of 
the  glass  tubes  and  vessels  employed  have  been  heated,  either  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  or  by  subjection  to  the  temperature  named.^ 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  under  the  same  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  microzymes,  fungi  appear,  especially  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  liquids  to  air,  and  very  abundantly  in  Pasteur^s  solution, 
which  consists  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  yeast-a^h 
only.     The  reason  of  the  necessity  for  boiling  the  distilled  water  and 

^  The  death  point  seems  now  to  be  very  definftely  fixed  at  about  110°  C.ai 
WP^,  for  common  septic  bacteria.'    (Dr.  ^mderson,  tit  Ui^ 
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thoToughly  drying,  by  heat,  the  sui&oe  of  the  glaases  used,  arises  from 
the  UiCt  that  tne  germs  of  the  microzymes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
samples  of  such  ivater,  since  they  are  not  absolutely  pure,  and  even  in 
the  moisture  resting  on  the  sur&ce  of  glass.  That  ordinary  air 
does  not  contain  microzymes  was  proved  by  drawing,  by  means  of  an 
aspirator,  a  quantity  of  air  through  a  boiled  test  solution,  no  micro- 
zrmeB  appearing  in  the  liquid  after  it  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable 
tune ;  and  it  was  fiuther  established  that  really  pure  distilled  water 
does  not  develope  microzymes. 

Now,  the  met  of  the  great  impuril^  of  many  samples  of  distilled 
water,  and  also  that  microzymes  or  yibnones,  fungi,  and  other  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  are  frequentljr  developed  in  it,  has  long  been 
known.  The  existence  of  microzymes  in  many  impure  waters  was 
same  yean  since  pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  his  brockur$  entitled  '  A 
Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis,' 
and  elsewhere,  as  also  that  they  occurred  in  two  states — ^free,  and  in 
gelatinoos  ^eroidal  masses. 

Br.  Sanderson,  therefore,  from  aU  his  experiments^  arrives  at  the 
eonelnsion  that '  water  is  the  jprimary  source  from  which  the  germinal 
particles  of  bacteria  are  derived,  whenever  they  seem  to  originate 
•pontaneously  in  organic  solutions*,'  and  since  their  development 
depends  on  the  presence,  in  impure  water,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  it  of 
oourse  follows  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  this,  the  more  abundantly 
are  the  microzymes  devebped  when  the  water  is  added  to  Pasteur's  test 
•olution ;  and  Dr.  Sanderson  proposes  to  Judge  of  the  extent  of  this 
kind  of  imparity  of  vrater  by  tne  degree  of  the  opalescence  produced  by 
difieient  waters  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner,  as  follows : — ^A 
email  cylindrical  glass,  capable  of  holding  ten  cubic  centimetres,  is  first 
heated 'to  dDd""  F.  This  is  then  half-filled  with  boilmg  Pasteur's 
foluti«n,  and  to  this  are  added  five  drops  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  being  plugged  with  cotton  wooL  After  each  testing, 
the  pipette  usea  must  be  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  boiling  distilled 
water.  If  impure,  after  the  lapse  of  frt>m  six  to  tea  days,  the  upper 
part  of  the  liquid  will  be  observed  to  be  opalescent,  and,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  microzymes  will  be  detected.  The  tube  in 
which  the  wrater  is  collected  for  examination  must  be  prepared  or 
superheated  beforehand,  both  ends  being  hermetically  closed  before  it 
leaves  the  flame  of  the  olowpipe :  thus  prepared,  it  is  filled  by  breaking 
off  one  end  while  it  is  under  the  water. 

Br.  SandesBon  terms  the  power  of  water  to  develope  microzymes 
'  the  zymotic  property,'  and  measures  it  by  their  abunoance,  and  the 
consequent  d^ree  of  opacity  to  which  their  presence  gives  rise. 

By  the  meSiod  above  described,  the  waters  of  some  of  the  London 
companies  were  tested,  and  all '  acted  zymotically '  in  different  degrees, 
filtration  exercising  '  no  perceptible  innuence  on  the  zymotic  power  of 
water.' 

Farther,  Dr.  Sanderson  found  that  water  obtained  by  the  fusion  of 
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ice,  which  was  so  pure  that  it  showed  only  a  blue  tint  under  the 
electric  beam,  was  '  as  zymotic  as  many  other  varieties  of  water  which 
in  the  beam  are  seen  to  be  fiill  of  light  scattering  particles.* 

Lastly,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  microzymes,  when  thoroughly 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  104^  F.,  and  added  to  the  test  solution  in  the 
usual  way,  did  not  recover  their  vitality  and  give  rise  to  any  development 
of  microzymes ;  the  germinal  power  of  which,  when  similarly  tested, 
was  flJso  destroyed  by  ozone,  permanganate  of  potash,  carbolic  acid, 
quinine,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  chlorine. 

ExperunentB  with  blood,  tissues,  albumen,  and  urine  showed  that 
these  are  non-zymotic,  while  the  results  vnth  milk,  puS;  and  blister 
serum  seem  somewhat  doubtful. 

Such  is  a  brief  and,  we  trust,  an  intelligible  exposition  of  Dr. 
Sanderson's  researches  and  many  experiments  '  On  the  Origin  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Microzymes  in  Water.**  We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  results  obtained. 

As  already  stated,  the  IBact  of  the  presence  of  microzymes  in  impure 
water  has  long  been  known,  but  the  observations  in  question  sno-w 
that  either  the  microzymes  themselves,  or  the  germinal  matter  from 
which  they  proceed,  are  all  but  universally  present  in  water,  awaiting' 
only  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  favourable  for  their  further  de- 
velopment. That  they  most  abound  in  waters  of  great  impurity  was 
also  ascertained,  and  that  from  such  water  they  should  be  freely  pro- 
duced when  supplied  with  nitrogenous  food,  as  is  the  case  wnen 
Pasteur's  solution  is  used,  is  but  natural.  The  £eu^  as  to  the  non- 
conveyance  of  microzymes  by  dry  air,  and  their  destruction  by  thorough 
desiccation  and  by  various  re-agents,  are  interesting  and  important. 
Of  the  practical  value  of  the  microzyme  test  for  determining  the  quality 
of  a  VTater  we  do  not  think  very  highly,  and  believe  the  method  cannot 
be  made  safely  to  supersede,  or  be  a  substitute  for,  the  usual  qualitative 
and  quantitative  chemical  examinations  of  water.  No  proof  has  been 
given  that  the  microzymes  are  really  capable  of  giving  rise  to  con- 
tagious disease;  thej  are  contagious  onlv  in  the  sense  that  they 
infect  the  materials,  if  these  are  of  a  suitable  nature  to  support  them, 
with  which  they,  through  impure  water,  are  brought  into  contact. 
The  very  fact  of  the  universality  of  their  presence  in  water  is  a  reason 
for  regiurding  these  particular  microzvmes  as  harmless,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  ;)ropagation  of  disease.  Further,  the  propriety  of  the  phrases 
*  zymotic  power,'  or  '  zymotic  property,'  may  oe  questioned,  as  applied 
to  waters  which  either  contain,  or  are  capable  orgiving  rise  to  micro- 
zymes, since  the  inference  will  be  drawn  by  many  that  such  waters 

*  Dr.  Sanderson  now  nse«,  in  place  of  Pastenr's  eolation,  a  suitable  solution  of 
soluble  salts  only,  dispensing  with  the  sugar  and  yea^it  ash,  which  contains 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  sporuies  and  tufts  of  fungi  are 
not  apt  to  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  a  clear  in  the  place  of  a  turbid  solution  is 
obtained,  so  that  the  commencement  of  the  bacterium  opalescence  can  be  at  once 
observed. 
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poeseas  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  '  zjmotic  diseases/  which  has 
not  heen  estahhahed. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  it  should  be  noticed^  however^  does  not  regard  any 
micro^rmes  as  contaffious,  excepting  those  which  actually  inhabit 
contagious  liquids,  and  as  regards  these  last  he  has  pointed  out  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  they  are  cau»eB  of  disease. 

BTAJTOAHD  OF  PTJRITT  OP  DBJSEISa  WATER. 

It  would  be  a  good  and  useful  thing,  for  the  public,  and  even  the 
chemist  and  sanitarian,  if  a  Standard  of  Purity  could  be  fixed,  whereby 
the  <]aali^ — ^the  wholesomeness,  or  otherwise — of  waters  used  for 
dxinkmg  should  be  judged  and  determined.  At  present,  the  purity  or 
imparity  of  a  water  is  expressed  by  some  such  terms  as  the  foUowing 
— modmtely  good,  food,  very  good ;  or,  rather  bad,  bad,  very  bad  *, 
no  two  persons  in  using  these  expressions  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing,  having  no  rule  or  standard  to  guide  them :  thus  a  water  which 
tccording  to  one  chemist  would  be  good,  to  another  would  be  bad. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of 
parity  which  all  would  be  willing  to  accept,  still  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  question,  in  order  to  ascertain  wherein  the 
difficulties  lie,  and  how  near  an  approach  can  be  made  to  such  a 
standard  as  is  now  suggested. 

Judged  by  its  physical  characters^  a  good  drinking  water  should  be 
entirely  free  from  colour,  taste,  or  smell;  cool,  well  aerated  and  soft, 
bright^  and  entirely  free  from  all  deposit.  It  should  be  ever  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  g^reat  majority  of  well  waters  in  towns 
tnd  cities,  notwithstanding  their  coolness  and  brightness,  are  more  or 
less  polluted  owing  to  the  proximity  of  drains,  cesspools,  and  sewers. 
Dr.  Fiankland  defines  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  drinking  water 
to  be,  '  first,  coolness  and  aeration ;  secondly,  freedom  from  organic 
matter  of  all  kinds ;  thirdly,  that  it  should  never  have  been  con- 
taminated by  sewage  or  manure  in  any  form;  and,  finally^  that  it 
should  be  soft  water,  not  over  6^  of  hardness.' 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  a  much 
wider  range  may  be  allowed  to  the  mineral  matter  pi^esent  in  a  water 
than  to  the  oiganic.  It  is  desirable,  however,  as  a  rule,  that  this 
should  not  exceed  some  10  or  12  grains  per  gaUon,  on  accoimt  of  the 
hardness  which  excess  of  mineral  matter « usually  entails.  The  water 
of  the  Thames  companies  contains  about  16*50  grains  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  gallon,  and  has  an  average  hardness  of  13'6^,  reducible 
\y  boiling  to  d'5^,  and  yet  the  comparative  hardness  of  this  water  is 
often  complained  of,  and  it  is  certainly  objectionable  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  fdthough  it  is  mostly  of  the  temporary  character. 

Betuming  aeain  to  the  published  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the 
London  compames  deriving  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  the  quality 
of  irhich  is  generally  acknowledged  to  oe  below  the  requisite  standarcl 
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of  purity,  we  find  that  they  still  contain  on  the  ayeraffe  shout 
16-hundredth8  of  a  grain  of  albuminoid  organic  matter  to  the  ^eJlon,  and 
conseauently  the  amount  of  that  constituent  allowed  should  be  less 
than  tnat  albove-named ;  formerly  the  amount  of  albuminoid  matter 
contained  in  these  waters  was  very  much  greater. 

Again,  since  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  occur  in  very  many 
waters,  and  since  these  afford  indications  of  the  extent  of  contamina- 
tion to  which  a  water  is  subject,  the  limits  of  these  allowable  should 
also  be  defined. 

Now,  in  order  to  avoid  fixing  upon  any  impracticable  standard,  it 
will,  in  the  next  place,  be  desirable  to  quote  the  analyses  given  by 
the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission  in  1871  of  some  of  the  purest 
waters  hitherto  supplied  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities. 

In  100,000  ParU. 


8 

I 


Liverpool     . 

Kivington  Pike. 
Manchester  . 

Gathering  grounds. 
Oldham 

Gathering  ground. 
Preston 

Gathering  ground.' 
Aldershot  Camp  . 

Gathering  ground. 
Lancaster     . 

Gathering  ground. 
Edinburgh   . 

From  Crawley  Bam, 
Whitehaven 

Ennisdale  Lake. 
Keswick 
From  Skiddaw. 
Dublin 
River  Varty. 


9-66 

6-20 

12-80 

12-44 

6-14 

4-58 

11-28 

j   2-16 

i  4-84 


6-84 


•029 
•009 
•014 
•031 
•048 
•022 
•081 
•017 
•024 
•024 


a  I 


•185 
•067 
•089 
•198 
•807 
•140 
•198 
•108 
•153 
•153 


•000 
•026 
•Oil 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 


•002 
•006 
•004 
•006 
■001 
•001 
•001 
•001 
•001 
•001 


8^97 
3-7a 
6^96 
8-94 
4^18 
•87 
6*08 
1^45 
8-37 
2-97 


These  results  are  remarkable  and  for  the  most  part  very  satisfactory, 
for  thev  show  that  not  only  are  waters  of  a  high  degree  of  purity 
attainaole,  but  that  large  towns  and  cities  are  already  supplied  wim 
them — the  purity  extending  even  to  the  mineral  matter,  rendering 
these  wateis  not  merely  fitted  for  drinMng,  but  also  for  all  domestic 

Eurposes,  as  cooking  and  washing.    The  albuminpid  organic  matter  is, 
owever,  in  most  of  these  waters  still  too  high ;  but  we  must  remember 
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that  Frankland's  mode  of  analyBis  furnishes  higher  results  than  does 
Wftnkljn*8  method. 

Tating  into  consideration  the  several  data  above  given,  we  would 
fix  the  following  as  '  The  Standard  of  Purity'  at  which^  in  the 
supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  aim : — 

Per  100»000  Grants. 


Ifinena 
mfttter. 

Free 
ammonia. 

Albuminoid 
matter. 

Nitric  and 
nitrooBacid. 

Hardness, 
temponuy. 

Hardnen, 
permanent. 

14-17  parts 

(H)05 

010 

0-35 

10 

^ 

The  following  analyses  of  a  few  samples  of  bad  water  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  standard  above  given : — 


Sampkg  of  Impure  Water  recently  Analyeed  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Author. 


Total  mlids      . 

84-6 

104-8 

129-9 

680 

Total  hardness 

41-6 

69-2 

68-0 

36-2 

Chlorine  . 

6-98 

15-618 

28-14 

12-340 

1  Free  ammonia 

1-288 

0-028 

0-014 

0-0091 

I  Albominoid  ditto     . 

0-028 

0-01 

0-0081 

00131 

;  Nitric  add       . 

— 

— 

— ' 

9-072 

Tot-lwlids. 

126-0 

108-9 

170-6 

95-5 

144-8 

Total  hardness    . 

26-7 

63-4 

29-2 

34-96 

30-6 

Chlorine 

12-0 

0-776 

23-70 

15-23 

11-862 

Free  ammonia 

0-003 

0-046 

0-006 

0-0069 

0-876 

Albnminoid  ditto 

O-O'S 

0005 

0-012 

0-0219 

0-0098 

Nitric  acid 

10-991 

8-238 

0-186 

5-965 

6-092 

The  number  of  illustrations  of  bad  waters  might  have  been  further 
extended,  but  their  multiplication  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In 
nearlv  all  cases  in  which  uiere  is  much  nitric  acid,  the  chlorine  is  also 
greatly  increased. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood^  however,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  water  by  simnly  regarding 
only  one  result  of  an  analysis,  out  the  whole  must  be  taken  into  con« 
sideialion,  and  the  one  balanced  against  the  other.  Thus  a  water  may 
contain  a  laige  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  but  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  matter,  and  such  a  water  would  have 
to  be  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  drinking  purposes.  Again,  another 
water  may  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  matter  as  well  as 
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nitric  acid,  and  yet  be  a  veiy  pore  water  as  respects  tlie  organic  con- 
stituents, and  hence  it  might  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  with 
safety,  although  its  hardness  would  render  it  less  fit  for  domestic 
use  than  a  softer  water.  But  we  now  call  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion to  what  follows.  Some  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
waters  with  but  litde  organic  or  mineral  impurity  have  produced 
epidemic  disease;  and  had  a  chemical  staudard  been  followed,  the 
water  would  have  been  pronounced  pure  and  wholesome.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  these  that  so  iai  chemistry  Mia  us ;  but  these  are  for 
the  most  part  ^uite  exceptional,  and  such  cases  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  contamination  of  the  water  with  the  special  poisons  of  cnolera  an<l 
typhoid^  which  are  capable  of  producing  these  diseases,  even  when  the 
mmutest  Quantities  of  the  poisons  find  an  entrance  into  the  system. 
Now  this  last  fact  is  one  which  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  as 
fifir  as  possible  the  use  of  all  waters,  like  those  of  rivers,  specially  liable 
to  contaminations  of  so  many  kinds,  and  particularly  excremental 
impurity  and  the  discharges  of  persons  attacked  with  epidemic 
diseases. 

The  celebrated  suigeon,  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  in  his  address  at  a 
meetinff  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don, told  the  doctors,  sanitarians,  and  chemists,  that  their  opinions 
about  water  were  all  wrong;  that  in  the  case  of  a  water  supply 
quantity  is  of  far  more  importance  than  quality ;  that  we  ought  not  to 
object  to  dead  or  even  living  organic  matter  in  potable  water  '  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  fleas.'  Upon  what  grounds,  think  you,  has  the  learned 
and  respected  professor  arrived  at  this  startling  conclusion  P  Firstly, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  water  met  with  is,  in  its  untreated  con- 
dition, more  or  less  contaminated,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing pure  water ;  but  Sir  William  fails  to  point  out  why  it  is  so  much 
of  the  water  met  with  is  thus  contaminated,  and  to  show  that  this 
contamination  is  due  to  the  pollutin^influences  of  man  himself  through 
his  manufactures  and  his  sewage.  He  ignores  the  wise  old  maxim : 
^  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.' 

Secondly,  he  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fiact  that  the  soups  we  partake 
of  all  contain  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  the  dread  of  the 
water  chemist ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  purest  water  is  swallowed 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  human  body,  it  immediately 
becomes  contaminated  with  this  dreaded  animal  matter. 

In  making  these  remarks  Sir  William  proves  how  dangerous  and 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  one  not  really  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats  to  handle  it  aright.  By  them  he  shows  that  he  has 
totally  misunderstood  the  whole  point  and  meaning  of  the  question. 
It  has  never  been  contended  by  chemists  that  the  organic  matters 
determined  by  them  in  water  constitute  the  injurious  constituents,  the 
materies  moroi  in  water ;  they  simply  regard  the  quantities  in  which 
they  are  present,  combined  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur,  as  the  measures  of  the  impurity  to  which  they  are  exp 
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and  as  indicftting  the  dei^ree  of  liability  of  any  water  to  become  con- 
taminated with  the  special  poisons  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  other 
didesfie.  Viewed  in  this  bght,  the  exact  determination  by  chemists 
of  the  impurities  of  water,  of  the  albuminoid  organic  matter,  &c., 
becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  is  the  means 
of  showing  not  only  where  danger  of  infection  exists,  but  also  where 
means  of  prevention  should  be  specially  adopted.  Thus  viewed 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  physician,  the 
nnitaiian,  and  the  chemist,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  secure 
for  the  public  an  ample  supply  of  the  purest  water  which  can  by  every 
able  means  be  obtained. 


Supply  of  Water  per  head. 

The  supply  of  water  for  a  town  should  be,  according  to  the  best 
authoritieB,  abiout  25  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  all  purposes,  but  great 
variatioDS  exist  in  the  actual  quantity  supplied  in  different  towns  and 
cities.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Bragg,  the  quantity  per  head  is  in 
Norwich  12,  and  in  Derby  14  gallons,  while  in  Edinburgh,  according 
to  Parkes,  it  is  36,  in  Southampton  86,  and  in  Glasgow  60  gallons  per 
bead.  Parkes  estimates  the  quantity  necessary  for  personal  and  domestic 
use,  without  baths,  at  12  gallons  per  head  per  day  as  a  minimum  supply, 
and  with  baths  16  gallons ;  but  this  makes  no  allowance  for  water- 
doeets  or  for  waste. 

It  has  not  yet  been  deteimined  what  quantity  should  be  allowed 
for  closets,  but  Parkes  states  that  six  gallons  per  day  per  head  should 
probably  be  allowed,  he  pointing  out  that  in  this  ^irticular  instance 
ttlse  economy  in  the  use  of  water  is  most  undesirable.  We  thus 
accoimt  for  22  of  the  26  gallons  above  alluded  to ;  but  since  allowance 
must  be  made  for  waste  and  for  an  extra  supply  for  closets,  the  esti- 
mate of  26  gallons  seems  a  &ir  and  reasonable  one.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  a  less  amount  than  the  above  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
e^ct  the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  an  object  of  such  essential 
importance. 

rUPUBE  WATEB  A  BOTJRGE  07  DISEASE. 

It  has  been  fully  established  that  impure  water  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  disease,  and  a  great  body  of  evidence  to  this  effect  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  it  is,  moreover,  dail^  increasing ;  disease  being  occasioned, 
10  far  as  is  known,  by  the  or^mc  matters  which  the  water  contains. 

Of  the  nature  and  condition  of  these  matters  but  little  that  is 
precise  is  known;  the  most  hurtful,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
are  those  which  are  in  suspension,  and  especially  when  derived  from 
recent  sewage  and  foecal  matter.  At  all  events,  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  waters  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  productive  of  disease  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
torbid,  and  to  contain  sedimentary  matters.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, tiioee  whidi  are  held  in  solution  are  probably  also  hurtM ;  for 
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disease  is  frequently  traced  to  the  nse  of  waters  which  are  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  and  which  contain  no  appreciable  sediment.  Again, 
some  of  the  fatty  acids,  mostly  in  the  combined  state,  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  are  also  belieyed  to  exert  injurious 
effects,  as  /brmtc,  acetic^  prcpunUcy  butyric j and  caproic  acids,  andpar- 
ticularly  butyric^  and  in  a  less  degree  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  Tneee 
last  acios,  even  in  the  combined  state,  exert,  as  will  be  shown,  apowerful 
action  on  lead  and  other  metals  with  which  they  are  brought  mto  con- 
tact, and  they  are  also  strongly  diuretic.  As  to  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  production  of  disease  by  specific  germs,  nothing  positive 
has  as  jet  been  established.  There  is  no  reason,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware, 
to  beheve  that  the  ordinary  living  productions  contained  in  some 
drinking  waters,  especially  &ose  derived  from  rivers,  are  themselves 
productive  of  disease,  excepting  only  the  ova  of  various  intestinal 
worms  and  other  entozoa  which  are  thus  introduced  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  where  they  become  developed.  Such  productions  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  contamination  of  the  water 
in  which  they  are  present,  and  to  the  purification  of  which  they 
contribute  by  their  development  and  growth. 

According  to  some  autboritiee,  the  presence  of  a  certun  amount  of 
lime,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  drinking  water,  is  necessary  to 
health,  it  furnishing  the  lime  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
osseous  system.  This  view  we  have  already  stated  we  believe  to  be 
entirely  erroneous ;  partly  since  almost  all  the  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed, especially  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  &c.,  contain  that  base  in 
quantities  &r  exceeding  the  amount  met  with  in  most  potable  waters. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  lime  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  water,  on  the  other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  to  show  that  when  the  quantity  present  is  but  small  it 
exerts  any  injurious  effects ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  usually  met  with  in  water.  The  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  the  sulphates  of  the  same  bases,  if  in  large  amount, 
•would  doubtless  tend  to  render  a  water  unwholesome  in  many  cases,  in 
consequence  of  the  aperient  and  other  properties  possessed  by  these 
salts.  Again,  iron  in  water,  in  any  but  the  smallest  amount,  would  be 
calculated  to  produceevilresiilts  withmany,asheadache,con8tipation,  &c. 

It  has  been  very  frequently  affirmed  that  the  use  of  hard  calcaieous 
waters  is  productive  of  stone ;  but  there  is  still  a  neat  want  of  any  con- 
clusive evidence  establishing  tlus  point.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that 
calculous  affections  are  especially  prevalent  in  many  districts,  but  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  the  prevalence  is  due  to  ike  character  of  the 
water  supnly. 

The  following  disorders  and  diseases  have  aU  of  them  been  produced 
by  impure  water — namely,  duspepsia,  diarrhcta,  dysentery,  choUm, 
typhciJi  fever,  scarlet  feoer,  mJuaimts  fevers,  and  ague.  In  fact,  one  or 
odier  of  the  above  diseases  \b  always  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  countiy,  due  to  the  consumption  of  impure  and  contaminated 
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water.  Indeed,  a  whole  yolume  mi^ht  be  written  on  this  subject,  but 
to  enluge  upon  it  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limils  at  our 
diBpoeal. 

Affeetions  of  the  stomachy  tfyspqma, — It  will  be  seen  that  the  effects 
of  impure  water  are  mainly  exerted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  witb  which  the 
water  is  brought  into  contact.  Parkee  states  that '  symptoms,  which 
may  be  lefeirM  to  the  convenient  term  dyspepsia,  and  which  consbt  in 
some  loss  of  appetite,  yague  uneasiness  or  actual  pain  at  the  epigas- 
triom,  and  a  aught  nausea  and  constipation,  with  occasional  diarrhoea, 
are  caused  by  water  containing  a  lam  quantity  of  calcium  chloride 
and  sulphate,  and  the  magnesian  salts.  Dr.  Sutherland  found  the 
hard  water  of  the  red  sandstone  rocks,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
in  Lirerpool,  to  have  a  decided  effect  in  producing  constipation,  lessen- 
ing the  secretions,  and  causing  visceral  obstructions ;  and  in  Glasgow 
the  substitution  of  soft  for  hara  water  lessened,  according  to  Dr.  L^ch, 
(he prevalence  of  dyspeptic  complaints.'  .  .  .  'The  exact  amount  which 
wiliprodnce  these  symptoms  has  not  been  detennined,  but  water  con- 
taining more  than  eignt  grains  of  these  substances,  individually  or 
collectively,  appears  to  be  mjurious  to  many  persons. ' 

DwirrAceo.— Diarrhoea  may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  mineral 
substances  meehanicaUtf  murpendea  in  the  water,  as  clay  and  marly  as 
well  as  by  suspended  and  diuolved  organic  matters,  especially  those  of 
an  animal  nature,  as  eeiwage  and  ftecal  matter.  *  In  cases  in  which  the 
water  is  largely  contaminated  with  suspended  sewage,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  symptoms  are  often  markedly  choleraic  (purging, 
vomiting,  cramps,  and  even  some  loss  of  heat).'  The  drinking  of  water 
impreenated  with  sulphuretted  hydrgen  and  sewer  gases  will  likewise 
givenae  to  diairhoea. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  dissolved  mineral  matters 
BomBtimea,  even  when  contained  in  water  in  small  amount,  give  rise 
to  various  symptoms  of  dvspeneia,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the 
cause  of  diarrhcea,  espedallv  tnose  waters  which  contain  any  con- 
nderaUe  amounts  of  the  sulphates  ofUme,  magnesia,  and  soda.  It  is 
stated  also  that  diarrhcea  is  caused  by  waters  containing  either  the  n^ 
trate  or  the  butyrate  of  lime.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  information 
ss  to  the  special  eSeds  of  waters  which,  otherwise  pure,  contain  a  con« 
sidraable  amount  of  carbonate  of  Ume*  It  is  further  well  known  that 
blackish  water,  ^  chief  constituent  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium, 
wiU  also  firequently  ^ve  rise  to  diarrhoea. 

Dysentery. — ^Another  disease  unquestionably  produced  by  impure 
water  is  dysentery,  and  there  are  many  outbreaJcs  of  that  comptednt 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  highly  contaminated  waters.  It 
has  been  proved  that  when  the  evacuations  of  those  labouring  under 
dysentery  make  their  way  into  drinkiiiff  water,  it  is  rendered  capable 
of  nropagating  the  disease,  as  is  also  tne  case  with  typhoid  fever  and 
dbolera. 
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Cholera.—  The  evidence  which  has  now  heen  accumulated  appeaid 
to  thoroufrhly  eetablish  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  by 
means  of  drinkinpr  water  containing  cholera-evacuations,  but  many  are 
of  opinion  that  the  consumption  of  impure  water  of  any  kind  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease,  either  by  causing  diarrhoea  or  by  introducing' 
into  the  alimentary  canal '  organic  matter  which  may  be  thrown  into 
special  chemical  clianges  by  a  small  quantity  of  cholera  poison  which 
has  been  introduced  with  air  or  food  and  swallowed.'  (Parkes.)  The 
latter  supposition  seems  to  us  scarcely  probable,  since  if  the  cholera 
poison  haa  already  found  its  way  into  the  intestines,  where  of  course 
it  would  increase  and  multiply,  nothing  more  would  appear  to  be 
required  for  the  full  effects  of  the  disease  to  be  produced. 

Typhoid  fever, — Another  of  the  diseases  now  ascertained  to  be 
communicable  by  impure  water,  as  well  as  air,  is  typhoid  fever.  Dr. 
Parkes  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  incubative  period  of  the 
disease  is  much  shorter  in  cases  of  typhoid  resulting  from  the  drinking 
of  specially  contaminated  water  thim  when  the  disease  is  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  air.  In  the  latter  case  from  8  to  14 
days  may  elapse  before  the  early  malaUe  comes  on,  while  in  the 
former  the  symptoms  sometimes  biecome  marked  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  to  whether  typhoid  fever  ma^  be 
propagated  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  typhoid  evacuations 
introduced  into  the  system  either  through  water  or  air.  '  Whether 
or  not  a  special  putrefactive  change  going  on  in  these  evacuations 
can  be  communicated  to  other  organic  matter  out  of  the  body  is  not 
certain.'  (Parkes.) 

Scarlet  fever. — Some  evidence  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallace  at 
Wood  Sutton,  whidi  goes  to  show  that  scarlet  fever  may  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  water,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  materies 
morbi  was  derived  from  the  faecal  evacuations  or  from  the  skin  of  those 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

Malarious  fevers,  inclttdmg  ague,^Of  the  production  of  these 
fevers  by  impure  water  there  would  appear  to  be  no  room  for  doubt, 
but  the  evidence  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the  vegetable  rather  than 
to  the  animal  nature  of  the  immediate  cause,  the  waters  giving  rise 
to  the  disease  coming  from  marshes.  Several  very  striking  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  the  prevalence  of  ague  in  localities  in  which  the 
drinJdng  water  was  obtained  from  marshj  districts,  and  in  which 
the  disease  immediately  disappeared  on  this  source  of  supply  being 
abandoned  and  water  bein^  obtained  from  wells. 

*  One  veiT  important  curcumstance  is  the  rapidity  of  development 
of  the  malanous  disease  and  its  fatality  when  introduced  in  water.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  in  the  case  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Either 
the  fever-makinff  cause  must  be  in  larger  quantity  in  the  water,  or,  what 
is  equally  probable,  must  be  more  readily  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
and  carried  to  the  spleen^  than  when  the  cause  enters  by  the  lungs.' 
parkes.) 
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Aldiough  no  conclusive  evidence  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the  mode 
of  propagation  of  yellow  fever,  yet  it  is  not  unlikelv  that  this  disease, 
IS  also  some  others,  and  possibly  amongst  the  nmnoer  erytipelaB^  may 
frequently  owb  their  dimision  to  impure  and  specially  contaminated 
water. 

Goitre, — Another  disease  of  a  totally  different  character,  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  impure  water,  is  goitre.  The  evidence  of  its 
beuig  so  ocessioned  is  unusually  strong  and  convincing,  and  this  cause, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  stated,  will  give  rise  to  the  production  and 
development  of  goitre  in  as  short  a  time  as  from  8  to  10  days,  while 
in  some  districts  in  France  and  Italy  goitre  may  be  produced  at  will 
by  the  drinkine  of  certain  waters. 

CoDsideralue  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituents  of  water  which  give  nse  to  goitre,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lime  and  magnesian  salts  plav  an  important  part, 
ahhoQgh,  in  some  instances,  the  latter  salts  are  absent.  Dr.  M'Clellan 
has  shown  that  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
Kumaon  district,  who  use  water  from  the  limestone  rocks,  suffer  from 
goitre  and  3*1  from  cretinism,  while  those  affected  in  districts  in  which 
the  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  and  the  clay 
elate  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent.,  uiere  being  no  cases  in  the  dis- 
tricts supplied  with  water  from  the  mica  slate,  hornblende,  and  green 
aandstone.  M.  Saint-Lager,  however,  denies  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  hardness  of  water  and  goitre,  and  attributes  it 
either  to  iron  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron)  or  to  some  other  metallic 
fulphide,  and  he  accounts  for  Dr.  M'ClelJan's  results  b^  the  statement 
that  the  water  in  Kumaon  had  passed  through  certam  metalliferous 
stxata. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  water  which  give  rise  to  goitre, 
it  would  appear  that  the  question  is  one  which  might  be  definitely 
determined  oy  a  properly  conducted  chemical  investigation. 

Entasoa, — ^Lastlv,  it  has  been  abundantly  established  that  several 
kinds  of  entozoa,  either  as  ova  or  embryos,  ffnd  an'  entrance  into 
the  body  through  the  drinking-water  consumed.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  iatkrio  cephalus  latuf,  AkotU  lumbricoides,  and  most 
pobably  also  the  Dockmhu  duodenalis  and  FQaria  dracuneulus, 

LentL — ^Another  contamination  or  impurity  of  water  is  widi  that 
b]|rhly  poisonous  metal,  lead,  which,  in  some  cases,  Becomes  dissolved 
to  susk  an  extent  as  to  produce  symntoms  of  lead  poie&mng. 

It  appean  fit)m  evidence  on  recora  that  as  little  as  ^  grain  of  lead 
in  a  gallon  of  water  has  given  rise  to  lead  poisoning  and  paralvsis.  In 
the  well-known  case  of  poisoning  which  occurred  in  the  family  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  at  Glaremont,  the  amount  of  lead  found  was  ^-^  grain  in 
a  gallon. 

The  water  with  which  Edinburgh  is  supplied  contains,  according 
to  Pai^ea,  the  ^^th  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  a  quantity  which  has  not 
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been  found  to  be  burtful;  illness  bas  also  resulted  fix>m  the  con- 
sumption of  waters  containing  other  metals,  as  iron,  ztne,  copper  and 
arsenic. 


ACTIOir  OF  WATER  OV  LEAD  AND  ZTSC, 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  action  of  water  on  the  leaden  pipes  through  which  it  is  conducted  to 
the  consumer,  and  on  the  cisterns  in  which  it  is  stored.  Althoug'h  the 
statements  made  are  somewhat  contradictory,  yet  the  actual  &ct8  may 
now  be  said  to  be  well  ascertained  and  established. 

For  many  years  it  was  universally  believed  that  soft  waters  acted 
most  on  lead  and  hard  least,  but,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  this 
statement  is  not  corroborated  by  further  and  more  exact  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  the  action  of  soft  waters  on  lead  being  due  not  to 
the  water  itself,  but  to  the  oxygen  and  other  substances  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  impregnated. 

First.  The  gases  and  salts  which  most  attack  lead  are  oxygen, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  whether  free  or  combined ;  all  the  chlorides ; 
caustic  lime,M  contained  in  mortar,  &c.;  soluble  compounds  being  formed 
with  all  these. 

Carbonic  acid  likewise  attacks  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound  is  in- 
soluble unless  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
llius  a  film  or  coating  is  frequently  found  on  the  surfiuM  of  lead  cisterns 

and  pipes,  consisting  usually  of  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  with  two 

molecules  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  one  molecule  of  hydiated  oxide. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  this  coating  has  frequently  a 

more  complex  composition,  and  consists  of  the  carbonates,  phosphates, 
And  sulphiettes  of  ume  and  magnesia,  with  some  chloride  of  lead. 

This  film  or  crust  is  liable  to  become  diffused  through  the  water  when 

it  is  agitated,  and  In  this  way  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  system ; 

but  it  is  said  that  the  coating  thus  K>rmed  on  the  surface  of  lead  exerts 

a  protective  efiect  by  retardixig  or  preventing  the  action  of  the  other 

suostances  on  the  metal. 

Accordinfif  to  Medlock,  niirite  of  ammonia  exerts  the    greatest 

influence  on  lead,  the  nitrite  of  that  metal  being  formed.    The  nitrite 

of  anmionium  being  a  volatile  salt,  is  foxmd  in  most  distilled  waters 

obtained  from  an  impure  source. 

The  salts  which  exert  the  least  action  on  lead  are  carbonate, 

sulphate,  and,  according  to  Frankland,  especially  phosphate  of  lime ; 

also  in  a  less  degree  the  corresponding  salts  of  magnesia  and  the 

alkaline  phosphates. 

Second.  Organic  substances  affect  lead  powerfully,  and  the  orgcmic 

ocMbgeoerally,  as  those  derived  from  fitdt,  beer,  miOc,  cider,  &c. 

Third.    Another  way  in  which  lead  becomes  dissolved  is  by  gain 

vanic  action,  as  when  lead  comes  into  contact  with  iron,  zinc,  or  tin. 

Zinc  pipes  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  lead,  and  hence^ 
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withoat  it  being  suspected,  water  has  firequently  been  found  to  contain 
that  metal. 

In  the  same  -way,  water  sometimes  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
Tsriety  of  other  metals,  but  particularly  with  the  following — ^namely, 
irony  tmc,  copper,  and  arsenic.  It  is  said  that  rain-water  collected  from 
a  zinc  roof  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  sufficiently  contaminated 
with  sine  to  prove  injurious. 


EFFBCT  07   eSOLOeiCAL  FORXAIIOK  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF 
WATBB. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  water  dissolves  during  its  descent  through 
the  soil  different  mineral  constituents.  It  is  evident  that,  according 
to  the  geological  formation  through  which  the  water  passes,  its  dis- 
solved constituents  will  vary,  and  frequently  it  is  possible  to  say  what 
sobstanoee  and  salts  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  water  derived 
from  a  certain  formation.  The  K>llowin^  are  the  characters  of  the 
enters  obtained  from  different  formations,  epitomised  from  Br. 
Parkes' '  Practical  Hygiene.' 

1.  Waters  from  granitic,  metamorpMc,  trap  rock  and  clay 
slate. — ^The  total  solids  are  usually  very  low,  seldom  exceeding  6  grains 
per  gallon.  They  consist  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  Httle  lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  is 
very  small. 

2.  Millstone  grit  and  hard  oolite  waters. — These  waters  resemble 
the  preceding ;  they  are  very  pure,  and  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  hme,  and  magnesia  with  traces  of  iron,  the  solids  seldom  exceeding 
8  grains  per  gallon. 

3.  Soft  sand  rock  waters, — The  waters  derived  from  these  sources 
are,  as  a  rule,  impure,  and  usuaUv  contain  much  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  with  little  lime  and  magnesia.  The  total  solids 
range  from  30  to  80  grams  per  gallon,  the  organic  matter  being  some- 
times as  much  as  8  grains  per  gallon  and  even  more.  Occasionally 
these  waters  are  pure  and  sort. 

4.  Loose  sand  and  gravel  waters, — The  composition  1$  extremely 
variable,  the  total  solids  varying  as  much  as  frt>m  4  to  70  grains  per 
gallon.  The  reaction  is  frequently  alkaline,  and  the  organic  matter 
somewhat  high.  The  Famhism  waters,  and  some  of  those  from  the 
green  sand,  are  very  pure,  the  total  solids  not  exceeding  8  grains. 

6.  Idas  dag  waters  contain  mostly  very  large  quantities  of  mineral 
matter,  from  100  to  over  200  grains  per  gallon. 

6.  CMk  waters  are  usually  pure,  containing  in  solution  from  7  to  20 
pains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  permanent  hardness  is  very  small,  as 
u  alao  the  amount  of  organic  matters  present. 

7.  The  limestone  tmd  magnesian  limestone  waters  resemble  the 
latter  in  many  respects,  but  contain  more  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
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lime.     The  permanent  hardness  is  greater  than  in  the  preceding. 
Organic  matter  usually  in  small  amount. 

8.  The  sderUtic  waters  are  rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  and  conse- 
quently in  permanent  hardness,  which  renders  them  unwholesome 
waters,  liable  to  produce  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  alternating  with 
diarrhoea. 

9.  Clap  waters  are  chiefly  surface  waters  containing  but  few  dis- 
solved constituents,  but  much  suspended  matter. 

10.  AUuvial  waters. — The  amount  of  total  solids  is  variable,  from 
20  to  120  grains.  The  organic  matter  is  hiffh  and  often  derived  from^ 
admixture  and  contamination  with  sewage ;  nence  these  waters  are  for 
the  most  part  impure. 

11.  Surface  and  suhsoU  wc^ers  of  course  vary  greatly  in  comnosi- 
tion,  but  are  mostly  very  impure,  and  should  not  be  used  for  drinldiig 
purposes.  Butyric  acid,  in  union  with  lime,  is  in  some  cases  found  in 
these  waters. 

12.  Marsh  water  is  mostly  very  rich  in  vegetable  organic  matter, 
containing  from  12  to  even  60  grains  per  gallon,  and  is  often  of  a 
strongly  yellow  colour.  Suspended  organic  matter  is  also  common. 
It  is  highly  impure,  and  fi^quently  gives  rise  to  malariouB  fevers. 

13.  Water  from  graveyards, — These  waters  abound  in  nitrite  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  sometimes  the  fieitty  acids  and  much 
organic  matter. 

THB  ANiXYSIS  OF  WATER. 

Collection  of  Samples, 

In  collecting  samples  of  water  for  analyas,  attention  is  most  paiv 
ticularly  requested  to  the  following  points. 

The  bottles  must  be  stoppered.  Those  known  as  Winchester 
Quarts  are  most  convenient,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  chemist  and 
druggist. 

They  must  be  most  thoroughly  and  effectually  cleaned.  Shot  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Thev  should  be  nnsed  with  the  water 
that  is  being  collected  at  least  tnree  times  before  being  filled,  and 
should  then  be  filled  nearUj,  but  not  quite,  up  to  the  stopper. 

The  following  quantities  are  required : — ^For  a  full  analysis  of  a 
water  supply — wdl-water  or  a  river-water,  two  Winchester  quarts ;  for 
a  partial  analysis,  •one  will  be  sufiident ;  for  sewage,  one  Winchester 
quart. 

In  collecting  from  a  water  supply,  the  sample  should  be  obtained, 
if  possible,  directly  from  the  main.  If  taken  from  the  house-service 
tap,  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  freely  for  one  or  two  minutes  before 
bottling. 

In  obtaining  samples  from  a  river,  the  bottles  should  be  plunged 
into  the  water  as  far  as  possible  from  the  bank  (great  care  being  lused 
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sot  to  distnrb  the  mnd^^  their  mouths  being  kept  -well  below  the  stuv 
&ce  until  th^are  filled. 

In  collecting  samples  of  the  water  of  riyers,  especially  those  into> 
which  sewafipe  iiowSy  it  must,  be  remembered  that  the  quality  and  con- 
dition wiU  be  found  to  yarj  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
also  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  These  GufTerences  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Thames  water,  the  amount  of  suspended  and  organic 
imparities  being  by  &r  the  greatest  in  this  at  low  water,  and  also  in 
winter,  because  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  organic  matter  is  washed 
out  hy  the  rains  and  floods  from  the  lands  bordering  on  the  riyer,  as 
well  as  for  the  further  reason,  that  during  the  winter  the  purification 
effected  by  oxidation  and  by  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  is  fur  less 
actiye  than  in  the  waim  weather  of  summer. 

Sewage  should,  if  possible,  be  collected  thus : — A  common  pint 
potfiii  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  poured 
mto  a  huge  clean  jar ;  at  the  end  of  the  day  this  should  be  thoroughly 
well  shaken,  and  we  sample  bottle  filled  from  it.  A  fair  daily  ayerage 
of  the  sewage  is  thus  obtained. 

In  cases  requiring  extreme  accuracy  the  daily  flow  of  the  sewage 
should  be  gauged,  and  arrangements  made  for  securing  continuous 
daily  samples* 

Microscopical  examination  of  water,  —  The  same  quantities  of 
water  will  serye  for  the  microscopical  examination  as  well  as  the 
chemical  analysis ;  both  the  clear  water  and  any  sediment  which  may 
he  found  in  it  after  it  has  stood  at  rest  for  some  hours,  shoidd  lie 
examined  with  the  microscope  in  the  usual  manner  on  slips  of  glass, 
with  thin  glass  coyers  oyer  the  preparation.  For  the  clear  water, 
cells  may  ^  used  in  order  to  ootain  a  greater  depth.  The  sedi- 
ment may  be  best  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  oottle  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  one  or  two  drops  only  being  then  remoyed  for  examina- 
tion. 

Frequently,  the  physical  characters  of  a  water  and  simple  qualita- 
tiie  tests  are  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  quality. 

L  Physical  characters  and  appearance, — The  colour  and  chamess 
of  a  water  are  first  ascertained  by  obserying  it  in  a  layer  2  or  3  feet 
in  thickness,  by  filling  a  wide  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
the  water  to  be  examined,  and  by  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  through  the  stratum  of  water.  In  this  way  eyen  the  minutest 
tinge  or  coiorisation  will  be  readily  seen,  and  the  slightest  turbidity  will 
he  perceptible.  Pure  waters  are  nearly  always  perfectly  clear  and 
colonriees,  while  contaminated  waters,  especially  if  the  contamination 
he  recent,  show  frequently  a  strongly  yellowish  colour.  For  com- 
iiariflon  a  second  tube  may  be  filled  with  distilled  water,  or  a  water  of 
Known  purity.  A  water  containing  much  suspended  matter  is  usually 
unfit  for  drinkinff  purposes. 

The  smeU  of  the  water  may  either  be  obseryed  after  yiolently 
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shaking  a  pint  or  more  of  the  water  in  a  flask  to  liberate  the  dissolved 
gases,  or  after  gently  heating  the  sample.  Good  waters  never  emit 
any  smell,  whilst  samples  exhibiting  any  foul  odour  are  to  be  rejected 
as  unfit  for  use. 

Next,  tatte  some  of  the  water,  if  possible  freshly  drawn  from  the 
welL  Large  Quantities  of  dissolved  mineral  constituents,  especially 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  and  ironware  readily  detected.  But  it 
must  be  borne  inmind  that  not  unfrequently  highly  impure  waters  appear 
to  possess  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  taste,  whilst,  as  well  known, 
pure  distilled  water  is  unpalatable  for  drinking  on  account  of  its  flat- 
ness. It  is  chiefly  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  which  render  a  water 
refreshing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  distilled  water  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air  loses  most  of  its  flatness  and  insipidity. 

Lastly,  if  the  reMue  left  on  the  evaporation  of  a  water  turns  brown 
or  black  on  being  heated,  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  organic  matter. 

II.  Qualitative  chemical  tests, — The  reaction  ofthe  water  may  first  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  But,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  drinking  waten  are  mostly  either  neutral 
or  slightly  acid.  After  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  by 
heating  the  water,  the  true  reaction  will  manifest  itself.  If,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  an  anmioniacal  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
a  white  turbidity  make  its  appearance,  the  presence  of  lime  is  proved. 
Although  lime  is  rarely  absent  from  any  drmking  water,  the  quantity 
present  should  be  very  small ;  and  if  therefore  a  strong  white  precipitate 
De  thrown  down  by  the  above  re-agent,  the  water  must  be  pronounced  to 
contain  more  lime  in  solution  than  is  desirable,  especially  for  washing 
purposes,  for  soap  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  hme  and  magnesia, 
msoluble  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime  and  magnesia  being  the  results, 
and  thus  larse  quantities  of  soap  are  actually  lost,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  elsewhere. 

Another  small  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  glass  flask.  If  it  become  turbid,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  magnesia  is  shown,  which  was  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic 
acid  removed  by  boiling.  This  is  in  so  far  in  fieivour  of  the  water  as 
regards  washing  purposes,  as  by  simply  boiling  it  a  part  of  the 
hardness  may  he  removed,  whicn  purpose  may  also  be  effected  by 
Clarke's  softening  process. 

If,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  ferrocyanide 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue 
coloration  or  precipitate  ensues,  the  presence  of  iron  is  proved. 
Traces  of  iron  are  found  in  most  waters,  but  laiger  quantities  are 
objectionable. 

NessWs  reagent  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  sample  con- 
tained in  a  glass  cylinder  or  test-tube.  A  orownish-yellow  coloration 
or  precipitation  indicates  the  presence  in  the  water  of  ammonia ;  if 
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the  water  become  decidedly  coloured,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  unfit  for 
drmking-y  or  at  least  in  a  very  suspicious  condition. 

Anoliier  test  frequently  employed  with  a  yiew  to  determine  the 
qoali^  of  a  water  is  the  permanganate  test ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  now 
see,  is  yeiy  imreliable. 

On  the  danger  of  reliance  on  the  permanaanate  test, — This  test,  as 
is  well  knowzi,  acts  by  oxidation ;  that  is,  the  pennanganic  acid,  rich 
in  oxygen,  givee  up  its  oxygen  to  many  substances,  such  as  the 
albummoid  organic  matter  present,  in  very  variable  quantities,  in 
nearly  all  waters ;  to  nitrous  acid,  also  commonly  contained  in  water, 
and  even  to  protoxide  of  iron,  not  unfrequently  present  in  drinking 
water  in  small  amount  and  in  the  combined  state.  Nitric  acid,  like- 
wise constantly  found  in  impure  waters  in  laxge  amount,  being  an  add 
in  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  unaffected 
by  the  pennanganate,  so  that  this  test  gives  no  inaication  of  the  pre- 
seooe  of  that  acid ;  besides  which,  there  is  no  possibililr,  by  means 
of  this  test,  of  distinguishing  between  the  hurtful  and  dangerous 
(ogamc  matter  and  the  comparatively  harmless  nitrous  acid  or  iron;  in 
&et,  the  rule  in  using  this  test  is  to  calculate  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
from  the  permanganate  into  albuminoid  matter. 

Now  let  us  see  more  precisely  in  what  way  this  test  fatally  misleads 
in  many  eases. 

A  water  analysed  in  the  author^s  laboratory  Aimished  the  subjoined 
Ksults  per  70,000  grains : — 


Total  BQlidfl. 

Nitrogen,  afi 

nitratei 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  add. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albuminoid 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

organic 

matter. 

Oxygen 

required  by 

organic  matter, 

nitrites,  &c. 

120-8 

2-30 

8-87 

0-011 

0-14 

0-62 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  albuminoid  organic  matter — the 
Teaily  important  element  in  potable  waters — is,  in  this  case,  very  small, 
tad  yet  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  permanganate  was  destroyed  by 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  was  present  in  large  quantity ;  therefore  had 
only  this  test  been  relied  upon,  and  had  the  oxygen  been  multiplied  by 
8,  as  the  rule  is,  it  would  have  given  4*16  grains  of  albuminoid  organic 
matter  in  place  of  only  0*14  per  saUon,  and  thus  the  water  woiud  be 
made  out  to  be  much  worse,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  than  was 
leaUy  the  case. 

The  following  instance  is  still  more  instructive.  The  water  was 
Knt,  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  the  party  sending  it  believed 
it  was  a  good  water,  as  it  had  no  action  on  the  permanganate  test ;  but 
that,  since  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  town  had  declared  it  to  be  bad, 
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it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  second  opinion.    On  analysis,  the 
results  obtained  were  as  follow : — 


Total  soUdB. 

NitTOjren,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Eqnal 
to  nitric  add. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albaminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

organic 

matter. 

required  by 
organic 
matter. 

68-10 

8-18 

11-56 

0-006 

0-07 

None. 

The  parties,  therefore,  who  sent  the  water  were  quite  correct  in 
stating  tnat  it  had  no,  or  only  a  very  trifling,  action  on  the  per- 
manganate ;  but  the  inference  that  it  was  a  good  and  safe  water  to 
use  was  fallacious  and  dangerous,  for  this  water  contained  over  11^ 
grains  of  nitric  acid ;  thus  showing  that  it  was  subject  to  extensive 
pollution,  though  at  the  time  of  the  examination  nearly  all  the  nitrogen 
was  converted  into  nitric  acid.  But  this  process  might  not,  from 
various  circumstances,  be  always  thus  perfectly  performed,  and  then 
the  water  might  become  deleterious  and  productive  of  disease.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  probable  danger  in  the  use  of 
this  test  *,  and,  since  any  mistake  of  this  kind  mi^ht  involve  health, 
and  even  life,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  place  any  reliance  on  this  single 
test,  uncontrolled  by  other  results. 

A  third  case,  in  which  reliance  on  this  test  would  have  seriously 
misled,  is  the  following.  This  water,  on  analysis,  gave  the  subjoined 
results: — 


Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Eqoal 
to  nitric  acid. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albnminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

matter. 

Oxygen 

required  by 

onganic 

matter. 

121-10 

6-27 

20-82 

0-024 

0-30 

0-061 

In  this  sample  the  mineral  constituents  amounted  to  no  less  than 
121  grains,  and  the  nitric  acid  to  over  20  grains  per  gallon  *,  and  yet 
only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  permanganate  solution  was  de- 
colorised. 

Lastly,  a  fourth  water  on  analysis  was  found  to  furnish  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


Total  soUds. 
23'00 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albuminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

matter. 

Protoxide  of 
iron. 

Oxygen 

required  by 

organic  matter 

and  oxide  of 

iron. 

None. 

0-01 

0-12 

0-39 

0-095 
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In  this  case  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter  was  small,  jet 
i  relattyelj  yerj  large  quantity  of  the  solution  was  decolorised, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  protosalt  of  iron.  This  water,  really 
Teiy  pure,  would,  therefore,  have  been  condemned  by  any  person  not 
expenenced  in  such  matters,  usingthis  test. 

III.  Quantitatwe  tnudyns. — ^The  quedity  of  a  water  for  either 
drinking,  cooking,  or  washing  purposes,  depends  chiefly  upon  two 
claaaes  of  constituents — oiganic  matter  of  yegetable  and  animal 
origin,  ncn^nitrogenouSf  mtrogenma  and  nwnernl  matter.  But  even 
highly  impure  water  contains  only  a  few  hundredths  per  cent  of  solid 
matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  quantities  the  chemist  has  to  deal  with 
are  usually  extremely  nunute,  especially  as  regards  organic  matter. 
Many  methods  hare  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  this  latter, 
but  eyen  at  the  present  time  the  problem  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
perfectly  solyed,  although  much  has  been  achieyed  in  that  direction 
snd  many  yaluable  results  haye  been  obtained. 

The  organic  nitrogenous  matter  changes  under  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  nitric  acid.  We  haye,  therefore,  not  only  to  direct 
oar  attention  to  the  estimation  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water, 
but  also  to  that  part,  which  has  been  oxidised,  to  the  nitric  acid,  which 
giyes  therefore  tne  indication  of  what  has  been  called '  preyious  sewage 
contamination.'  But  nitric  acid  in  water  may  be  deriyed  from  another 
and  totally  different  source — ^from  the  atmosphere.  Whereyer  eyapo- 
ration  is  going  on,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  salts  are,  therefore,  always  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  aie  washed  out  by  ram  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth.  BAin-water,  therefore,  contains  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  as 
has  been  before  shown;  these  substances,  howeyer,  not  amounting, 
according  to  Frankland,  to  more  than  0*024  nitrogen  for  the  nitric  acid 
and  QrQOS  for  the  ammonia,  eaual  to  0*032  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 
This  quantity  of  nitrogen,  wnen  found  in  a  drinking  water,  might 
therefore  be  deriyed  from  the  atmosphere,  but  any  larger  amount 
must  be  due  to  contamination  with  annual  matter. 

Ettimaticn  of  the  organic  matter, — Two  processes  are  at  present 
employed  in  this  country  for  estimating  the  organic  matter  in  water: 
the  one,  deyised  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  founded  upon  the  &ct  that  these 
substances  giye  up  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash ;  ihe  other 
attempts  a  direct  estimation  of  the  nitrc^n  and  carbon  by  heating 
the  residue  obtained  by  eyaporation  of  the  water  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  collecting  and  measunng  the  gases  produced— chiefly  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid — ^this  latter  method  was  deyised  by  Professor 
FTankland.  Besides  these  two  methods  seyeral  others  exist,  but  as 
they  are  yery  imperfect  and  superseded  by  the  two  just  pointed  out, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 
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AHXOinA  METHOD  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

ItequirementB  of  the  method,  1.  Nessler^s  Reagent, — 'Dissolve 
35  giammes  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  to  it  a  strong  aaueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  which  will  cause  a  red  precipitate  that  disappears 
on  shaking  up  the  mixture.  Add  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
carefully,  shaking  up  as  that  liquid  is  added,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate as  fast  sd  it  is  formed.  After  continuing  the  addition  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  for  some  time,  a  point  will  ultimately  be  reached 
at  which  the  precipitate  will  cease  to  dissolve.  When  the  precipitate 
begins  to  be  insoluble  in  the  liquid,  stop  the  addition  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Filter.  Add  to  the  filtrate  120  grammes  of  caustic  soda  in 
strong  aqueous  solution  (or  about  160  grammes  of  potash). 

'  After  adding  the  solution  of  alkali  as  just  described,  dilute  the 
liquid  BO  as  to  make  its  volume  e^ual  to  one  litre.  Add  to  it  5  cc.  of 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Allow  to  sub- 
side, and  decant  the  clear  liquid,  which  is  the  Nessler  Beagent.' 

We  have  given  the  preparation  of  this  liomd  in  Wamdyn's  own 
words,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  method.  The  reagent  improves 
by  age,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  large  quantity,  say  one  litre, 
at  once.  On  exposure  to  the  lur  it  becomes  turbid ;  it  should  be  kept, 
therefore,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  With  ammonia,  or  salts  of 
ammonia,  this  liquid  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  or,  if  only  very  little 
ammonia  be  present,  a  yellowish-brown  coloration.  The  delicacy  of 
this  reaction  is  extreme,  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  ^  of  a 
milligramme  of  ammonia  in  100  cc.  of  water,  or  equal  to  2'6  parts  in 
10,000,000.  The  depth  of  colour  varies  with  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
present. 

2.  A  gtandard  tolution  of  ammonia, — This  is  made  by  dissolving- 
0*3882  grammes  of  sulphate,  or  0*316  grammes  of  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium,  in  one  litre  of  perfectly  pure  distilled  water;  1  cc.  of  thb 
solution  contains  ^^  milligramme  of  NH,.  A  second  ten  times  weaker 
solution  is  nrepared  by  diluting  100  cc.  of  this  liquid  with  900  ce.  of 
pure  distillea  water,  1  cc.  of  this  solution  containing,  therefore,  j  J„  milli- 
gramme of  NH,. 

3.  Pure  distilled  watery  or  water  free  from  ammonia,  is  prenared  by 
distilling  water  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  first  quantity  whicn  passes 
over  contains  ammonia,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  decreases  as 
the  distillation  progresses,  and  after  a  short  time  the  water,  tested 
with  Nessler's  Keagent  in  a  test-tube  or  glass  cylinder,  will  be  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  ammonia. 

4.  A  saturated  solutum  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  (which 
is  easier  to  obtcun  in  a  dry  state),  is  heated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  a 
red  heat  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  dissolved  while  still  hot 
in  pure  distilled  water. 
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5.  An  alkaline  iohdum  if  permanganate  of  potash, — ^Dissolve  200 
gnimiieB  of  caustic  potaah  and  8  grammes  of  ciTBtallized  permanganate 
of  potash  in  one  litre  of  water,  and  boil  the  solution  for  at  least  one 
hour,  to  expel  any  ammonia. 

It  18  not  po8ai\)le  to  hestow  too  much  care  upon  the  preparation  of 
these  liquids,  and  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  vessels  used.  As  we  have 
sajtiy  the  Nessler^s  Keagent  is  extremely  delicate;  each  trace  of 
amTnoiria  gives  a  yellow  coloration  with  it — in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  reagents  biown.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  to  be 
obBerved;  bottles  containing  ammonia  should  not  be  opened  before 
or  during  the  operation,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  protected 
from  dust  daring  distillation. 

A  retort  capable  of  holding  1,600  cc.  when  in  position  for  distiUa- 
tion,  with  well-fitting  firlass  stopper,  is  connected  with  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser by  a  piece  of  maiarubber  tubing ;  about  600  cc.  of  pure  distilled 
water  are  tnen  introduced,  and  heated  to  boiling  by  a  gas  or  spirit 
lamp.  The  steam  which  is  produced  cleans  the  apparatus  much  more 
efectually  than  coiild  be  done  by  any  other  means.  The  condenser  is 
kept  empty  at  first,  till  the  steam  has  heated  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  filled  with  cold  water.  The  condensed  water  is  tested  for 
ammonia,  and  the  distillation  continued  till  no  further  trace  of  that 
substance  can  be  discovered.  16  cc.  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are  then  introduced  and  boiled  with  the  water. 
The  distillate  is  to  be  tested  again.  It  should  be  free  from  ammonia, 
thus  proving  that  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  pure.  If  not,  this 
sobtioo  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  If  then  found  pure,  60  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  are  measured  into  the  retort,  and 
tested  for  ammonia  in  the  same  way.  All  reagents  must  be  free  from 
even  a  trace  of  that  substance. 

If  all  be  in  right  condition,  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
to  be  analysed  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Ettimation  of  free  ammoma, — 600  cc.  of  the  water  are  measured 
into  the  carefully-cleaned  retort ;  16  cc.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion are  then  added,  and  the  mixture,  which  commonly  turns  turbid, 
caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained 
b  the  water,  distilled  till  the  last  60  cc.  of  the  distillate  contain  no 
more  ammonia — i,e,,  till  Neesler's  Reagent  fails  to  nroduce  the  slightest 
yeDowish  tinge  with  the  distillate.  It  is  commonly  sufficient  to  distil 
from  160  to  SdO  cc. — ^in  most  cases  less  will  be  enough ;  and  it  is  only 
in  very  bad  water  that  the  distillate  contains,  even  after  that,  more 
8nuitoma« 

The  distillate  is  to  be  transferred  to  cylinders  holding  about 
110  cc.,  graduated  at  100  cc. ;  100  cc.  of  the  distillate,  which 
BOW  contains  all  free  ammonia,  are  used,  and  1^  or  2  cc. 
of  Nessler^s  Reagent  added  to  it.  The  colour  is  to  be  observed,  and 
from  a  burette  so  much  of  the  standard  solution  of  anunonia  which 
contains  in  lee.  ^  milligramme,  is  to  be  filled  into  another  similar 
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cylinder  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  produce  the  same  depth  of 
coloration  with  Nessler's  Keagent  if  diluted  with  distilled  water  to 
100  cc.  Both  liquids  are  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
and  then  the  colour  is  observed.  K  the  coloration  of  both  liquids  be 
equal,  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of 
the  Yolatile  alkali  contained  in  the  one  cylinder  is  known,  since  a 
measured  quantity  of  standard  ammonia  solution  has  been  introduced. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  100  cc.  of  the  distillate  must  be 
equal  to  this  added  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coloration  of 
the  two  liquids  be  different,  a  third  cylinder  is  to  be  iilled  with  the 
pure  distilled  water,  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  standard  solution 
than  at  the  first  experiment  being  added,  and  1^  cc.  of  Neesler  test, 
and  after  another  ten  minutes  the  colour  is  again  observed.  With  a 
little  practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  with  considerable  accuracy  how  much 
of  the  standard  solution  is  to  be  used.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
description. 

500  cc.  of  water  have  been  subjected  to  distillation.  200  cc.  of  dis- 
tillate contained  all  the  free  ammonia.  100  cc.  of  this  distillate  were 
filled  into  the  cylinder,  and  1 }  cc.  Nessler  test  added.  8*5  cc.  of  standard 
ammonia  solution  dropped  into  a  second  cylinder,  diluted  with  100  cc 
of  ]^ure  water,  ffave  with  Nessler  test  too  light  a  coloration.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  add  more  of  the  standard  solution  to  the  liquid,  since  it 
always  turns  turbid  if  the  Neesler  test  be  added  before  the  ammonia. 
Into  a  third  cylinder  3*8  cc.  were  filled  and  tested  as  before ;  colora- 
tions ec^ual.  100  cc.  of  the  distillate  contain,  therefore,  so  much  of  free 
anmionia  as  are  contained  in  3*8  cc.  of  standard  solution — namely, 
0*000038  granmies.  The  total  distillate  (200  cc)  contains,  therefore, 
0*000076  NIL,  or,  what  is  the  same,  500  cc.  of  the  original  water  con- 
tained 0*000076  of  ammonia.  100,000  parts  of  water  contain,  there- 
fore, 0*0152  parts  of  free  ammonia. 

Estimation  of  albuminoid  matter, — The  residue  in  the  retort,  from 
which  all  free  ammonia  has  been  expeUed,  contains  unaltered  the  albu- 
minous orgaidc  matter.  50  cc.  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate 
are  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as  before.  The  nitrogen  of 
the  organic  matter  is  liberated  during  the  distillation  as  ammonia, 
passes  through  the  condenser,  and  is  collected  and  estimated  exactly  as 
the  '  free  ammonia.'  Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  this  pro- 
cess. Wanklyn  himself  admits  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  ia  not 
obtained  by  this  method.  We  shall  consider  below  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  bad  waters  the  inner  surface  of  the  retort  is  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  dioxide  of  manganese,  which  causes  the  liquid  to 
boil  very  irregularly,  to  bump  with  great  force,  and  rise  even  so  high 
as  to  colour  the  distillate  red,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  back  into 
the  retort.  A  few  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe,  heated  previously  to  destroy 
any  organic  matter  and  remove  any  ammonia  which  might  be  present. 
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pot  ittto  the  retort,  prevent  by  their  constant  movement  the  formation 
of  thi»  film,  and  consequently  the  rising  of  the  liquid. 

Esttmation  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  —  A  great  many 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  have  been  proposed.  Those 
generally  emoloyed  in  this  country  are,  however,  only  two — Schulze's, 
as  modified  D^'  Chapman,  and  (brum's,  as  modified  bv  Frankland. 
We  shall  consider  this  latter  one  under  '  Frankland's  Method  of  Water 
Analyas.'  Chapman  describes  his  process  as  follows:*-' 100  cc.  of 
the  water  are  introduced  into  a  non-tubulated  retort,  and  60  to  70  cc. 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  added.  The  caustic  soda  must  be  free 
from  nitrates,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  such  that  1 
litre  contains  100  grammes  of  caustic  soda.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  are  to  be  distilled  until  they  do  not  exceed  100  cc.,  and  until 
no  mate  ammonia  comes  over ;  that  is,  until  Nessler^s  test  is  incapable 
of  detecting  ammonia  in  the  cQstillate.  The  retort  is  now  cooled,  and 
a  pieoe  of  aluminium  introduced  into  it  (foil  will  answer  very  well 
with  dilute  solutions,  but  we  much  prefer  thin  sheet  aluminium  in  all 
cises).  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  now  inclined  a  little  upwards,  and  its 
month  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  the  narrow  end  of  a 
small  tube  filled  with  broken-up  tobacco-j^ipe,  wet  either  with  water, 
or  better,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  ammonia.  This 
tuhe  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  nor  longer  than  a 
goofe  quill.  It  is  connected  with  a  second  tube  containing  pumice 
stone  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  add.  This  last  tube  serves  to 
prevent  any  ammonia  from  the  air  entering  the  apparatus,  which  is 
allowed  to 'stand  in  this  way  for  a  few  hours  or  over-night.  The  con- 
tents of  ^e  pipe-day  tube  are  now  washed  into  the  retort,  with  a  little 
distilled  water  free  from  ammonia  (about  70  to  80  cc). 

We  have  now  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  contains  all  nitrogen 
dmved  from  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  tlie  form  of  ammonia.  It  is 
distilled,  and  in  the  distillate  the  ammonia  estimated  as  '  free  ammonia.' 
It  is  advisable  to  fill  into  the  receiver  about  160  to  200  cc.  of  pure 
distiDed  water,  and  to  let  the  tube  of  the  Liebig  condenser  dip  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  anv  loss  of  ammonia. 

Seventeen  parts  of  ammonia  are  equal  to  63  parts  of  nitric  acid 
(HNO^. 

FranJdand's  Method  of  Water  Analysis, 

As  already  mentioned,  this  method  is  based  upon  the  principle, 
that  when  the  residue  on  evaporation  of  the  water  is  burned  with 
oxide  of  copper,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  eliminated  from  the 
oiganic  matter,  and  are  then  collected  and  measured. 

One  litre  of  the  water  is  to  be  taken  and  boiled  for  two  minutes  in 
&  dasB  flask  after  30  cc  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  sulphurous 
sod  have  been  added.  The  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose— for  deoomposing  the  carbonates  naturally  contained  in 
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nearly  every  water,  and  for  eliminating  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid 
of  the  water  as  nitric  oxide.     If  this  precaution  were  not  taken,  the 

lig.  Iff. 


8pbkkgil*8  Kbboubt  Ajb-Pump. 
A,  oombution  tube ;  B,  tube  for  collecting  the  gHei  prodnoed  by  oombusUoii. 
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carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonates  would  be  found  with  the  oivanic 
carbon  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  nitrogen  of  the 
oiganic  matter. 

The  water  is  then  evu>orated  with  the  addition  of  about  0'2 
iramme  of  sulphate  of  sooa,  and  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride ;  the 
limner  for  neutralising  any  sulphuric    acia  formed  during  evapo- 
ration by  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  for  insuring  the 
eompletest  possible  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid.  Half-epheric  glass 
basins,  capable  of  holding  about  100  cc.,  are  employed  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  on  a  water  or  steam  bath.    Ulass  shades,  such  as 
are  used  for  covering  ornaments,  are  placed  over  the  basins,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  ammonia  or  atmospheric  dust  from  contaminating  the 
Bample.    The  evaporation  is  rather  slow.    The  perfectly  dry  residue 
is  DOW  mixed  with  exide  of  copper  by  means  uf  a  flexible  steel 
spatula,    and  filled  into   a  strong  combustion    tube,    fused    round 
on  one  end.     The   oxide  of  copper  must  be  prepared  by  heating' 
metallic  copper  in  the  air,  and  not  by  oxidising  it   by    means  of 
nitric  add,    and    then    heating    it    to    redness,    as    the  oxide  of 
copper  used  for  organic  analysis  is  usually  prepared,   • 
since  in  the  latter  case  it  is  impossible  even  by  repeated       Fig.  16. 
heating  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  acid.     The  combustion 
tube  is  nearly  filled  with  the  oxide,  and  a   spiral  of 
metallic  copper  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  tul^,  so  as 
to  touch  the  oxide.    The  glass  tube  is  then  drawn  out 
over  the  blowpipe,  and  the  air  contained  in  it  is  per- 
fectly exhausted  oy  means  of  a  Sprengel  mercury  air- 
pump,  as  shown  in  fijg.  15. 

xhe  tube  containing  the  water  residue  is  then  heated 
u  in  an  ordinary  organic  combustion  in  a  combustion 
ibmace,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  tube  is  red  hot,  the 
air-pump  is  set  in  action,  and  the  produced  gases  are 
received  in  a  test-tube,  from  whence  they  are  removed 
into  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Professor  FranMand 
and  delineated  in  ^.  17. 

The  follovnng  Afferent  gases  are  the  product  of  the 
combustion : — 

Sulphurous  add,  produced  from  the  sulphite  of 

soda. 
Carbonic  add,  from  the  carbon  of  the  organic 
matter. 

Ni^oc^  ®  >  from  the  nitrogenous  matter. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Oxygen,  in  some  cases,  if  no  nitric  oxide  be  present. 
The  sulphurous  add  is  first  removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
Hchromate  of  potash,  whereby  it  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid.    The 
leodnal  gaaeB  aie  now  accurately  measured  (a).    The  carbonic  acid 
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is  then  alworbed  bj  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potaah  and  the 
p:ases  are  measured  again  (b).  Some  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  introduced 
into  the  apparatus  for  the  aworption  of  oxygen,  if  any  be  present.  We 
call  the  residual  mixture  (c).  If  no  oxygen  be  found — t.c,  if  ft  =  c 
— some  bubbles  of  pure  oxygen  are  added*  to  the  mixture.  They  con- 
yert  the  nitric  oxide  present  into  nitric  tetroxide,  which  is  absorbed 
with  the  excess  of  oxygen,  by  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid. 

From  the  residue  (d)  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  carbonic 
oxide,  this  latter  gas  is  absorbed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  and  the  nitrogen  measured  (e). 

G'-b  gives  the  voliune  of  carbonic  acid. 

c^d  represents  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide. 

d^e  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 

e  the  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

The  carbon  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  the  carbon 
of  the  carbonic  oxide,  giving  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  one  litre  of 
the  water;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  oxide,  added  to  the 
nitrogen,  found  as  such,  gives  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
aame  quantity. 

Several  blank  exp<;riments  with  pure  distilled  water  should  be 
made ;  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  will  always  be  found, 
whidi,  if  once  determined,  is  to  be  subtiacied  in  all  cases  from  the 
results  found  by  the  analysis  of  a  water. 

Franklands  Method  for  estimating  the  nitric  and  nitroui  acid. — 
A  measured  quantity  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  the  chlorine  is  removed  from  it  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  few  drops  in  a  small  beaker,  and  then 
introduced  with  strong  sulphuric  add  m  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
filled  willi  mercury  (fig.  1 6).  The  nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  mercurv,  and 
soon  an  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  will  begin,  which  is  much  aided  by 
violently  shaking  the  tube.  The  gas  evolved  is  transferred  to  the  same 
apparatus  in  which  the  gases  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  the 
water  residue  were  measured,  and  calculated  for  nitrogen. 

Comparison  between  Wanklyn^9  and  Franklanda  Methods, — ^Each 
of  the  two  methods  for  determining  the  organic  matters  has  its  weak 
afi  well  as  its  strong  points.  While  Wankl^a  method  can  be  com- 
pleted in  an  hour  or  two,  Frankland's  reqmres  at  least  two  days  for 
evaporation,  combustion,  and  measurement  of  the  gases  produced.  In 
a  laboratory  where  many  water  analyses  are  to  be  n[iade,  it  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  have  an  evaporation  going  on  for  so  long  a  time, 
during  which  it  is  impossible,  even  with  tne  most  scrupulous  care, 
to  avoid  contamination  with  oiganic  dust  or  with  ammonia.  And, 
if  after  so  much  trouble  a  combustion  tube  breaks,  as  may  easily 
happen,  the  tube  being  exhausted,  the  day's  work  is  lost. 

The  time  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  can  now  however 
be  very  much  shortened  by  the  adoption  of  a  contrivaQce  proposed  by 
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^^fsetA  V>  reo^'^e  the  mixed  gases  to  be  analysetl ;  B,  graduated  tubi 
w'^^  ^^e  «*»os  are  measured  ;  C,  graduated  tube,  to  measure  the  press 
To^^^vav «ae  «•««  ^^  subjected. 
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G.  Bifichof.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  glass  balloon,  in  the  neck  of 
which  is  accurately  ground  a  bent  tube ;  the  balloon  is  inverted  over 
the  dish  in  which  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  thus  the  water  re- 
moved by  evaporation  is  continually  replaced  until  the  whole  of  the 
litre  is  evaporated.    Thus  30  hours  are  sufficient  for  the  evaporation. 

Wanklyn's  method  may  be  finished  in  a  verv  short  time,  and  may 
easilv  be  repeated  in  case  of  an  accident,  ft  requires,  moreover, 
nothing  but  a  retort  and  a  condenser;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Fiankland's  apparatus,  with  its  30  to  40  lbs.  of  mercury,  involves  con- 
siderable cost.     So  much  as  to  cost  and  time. 

The  accuracy  of  the  methods  is,  of  course,  a  point  of  infinitely 
higher  importance.    Wanklyn  admits  that  boiling  with  an  alkaline 

Sermanganate  does  not  yield  the  whole  of  the  organic  nitrogen :  it 
oes  not  even  vield  a  constant  fraction  of  it.  He  experimented 
upon  a  variety  of  substances,  and  foimd  very  considerable  variations  of 
the  percentages  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  various  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Thus,  albumen  gave  only  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst 
actually  it  contains  nearly  16,  and  casein,  with  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  even  gave  as  little  as  7*8  per  cent.  Wanklyn  proposes  to 
calciuate  1  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia  as  10  parts  of  albuminoid 
matter,  but  even  thus  the  approximation  to  the  truth  can  only  be 
very  slight.  Accurate  results  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  by  his 
memod.  They  are  very  good,  however,  for  comparison.  A  bad  water 
will  appear  bad,  and  a  good  one  will  appear  good,  by  his  method, 
althougn  the  absolute  quantities  of  organic  matter  cannot  be  thus  deter- 
mined. Moreover,  no  idea  is  given  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present 
in  the  water,  also  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 

Frankland^s  method  has  a  real  scientific  oasis ;  it  is  good  and  sound 
in  principle,  which  Wanklyn's  is  not.  It  appears  a  very  easy  pro- 
ceeding to  evaporate  the  water  and  estimate  by  combustion  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  but  there  are  many  practical  difficulties.  As  already 
mentioned,  during  the  prolonged  evaporation  some  amount  of 
contamination  with  extraneous  organic  matter  cannot  be  prevented, 
especially  as  we  have  to  deal  only  with  a  few  milligrammes  of  sub- 
stance. It  has  further  been  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  that  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  produced  during  evaporation  acts  upon  the  organic 
matter,  partly  decomposing  it.  Frankland  himself  admits  contamina- 
tion of  the  water  during  e\-aporation  when  he  directs  that  several 
blank  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  analyst  and  the  average  of 
the  results  obtained  subtracted  in  all  cases  from  the  results  of  every 
subsequent  analysis.  Frequently  this  correction  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  pure  waters.  In  the  latter  case 
only  a  few  hundreths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen  are  obtained, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  measured  with  great  accuracy. 

A  great  number  of  analyses  made  by  either  method  have  brought 
the  author  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

In  all  cases,  where  only  the  quaUty  of  a  drinking  or  other  water  is 
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to  be  determined,  Wanklyn's  method  giyes  satisfactoiy  results ;  in  those 
cases,  howsTer,  where  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  especiaUy 
the  quantity  of  emhcn,  is  required,  Franluand's  method  is  to  oe  pre- 
ferred. This  latter  should,  ai.d  no  doubt  will,  supersede  the  perman- 
ganste  process. 

BotA  methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  nye  very  accurate 
results,  if  the  quantity  of  nitrates  present  be  but  moderate. 

All  the  apparatus  required  for  water  analysis  by  Frankland^s 
metiiod  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Oetti,  Holbom. 

ERIKAXIGir  07  THE  KUTSBAL  OOKSTlTtTEHrtB  OF  WATER. 

Ldermkiatum  of  the  total  solid  residue.'-'SOO  to  600  cc.  of  the 
^Bter  are  to  be  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  dried  in  the  aii^bath  at  about  110°  C.  The 
lesnit  is  to  be  calculated  for  100,000  of  water. 

The  weighed  residue  is  then  heated  over  the  open  flame,  and  it  is 
esiefully  noted  whether  it  turns  brown  or  black  on  igniting,  indicating 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  loss  by  ignition  may  be 
determined,  but  it  gives  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  present,  since  chloride  of  calcium  retains,  when  dried  at  110°  C, 
a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  absorbed  water,  and,  further,  since 
ckloiide  of  magnesium  is  decomposed  by  heating,  suffering  a  decrease 
of  weight  which  would  of  course  be  calculated  as  oiganic  matter. 

Ettimation  of  chlorine. — Chlorine  may  be  estimated  either  gravi- 
metricallT  or  volumetrically.  For  the  first  method  of  estimation 
^to  1,600  cc.  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  chlorine  is  then 
precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver*  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
tillered,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  AgOl  contain 
24,724  parts  of  chlorine. 

For  the  volumetric  estimation,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
known  strraigth  is  required.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  1  litre  of 
distilled  water  0*479  gramme  of  pure  crystallised  nitrate  of  sUver. 
1  oc  of  this  solution  precipitates  O'OOOl  gramme  of  chlorine. 

100  cc  of  the  water  are  measured  in  a  beaker,  2  or  3  drops  of  a 
isturated  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  are  added,  and 
then  from  a  burette  the  standard  silver  solution  is  dropped  into  the 
yellow-coloured  water.  Each  drop  produces  a  brown  coloration, 
which  at  first  rapidly  disappears.  Soon,  however,  this  coloration 
becomes  permanent  and  the  number  of  cc.  of  silver  solution  used  is 
noted,  and  from  it  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  calculated. 

The  principle  upon  which  mis  method  is  based  is  the  following :— ^ 
Silver  has  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  chromic  acid.  If, 
tberefore,  a  solution  of  silver  be  added  to  a  liquid  containing  both 
<^lorine  and  chromic  acid,  the  former  wiQ  be  first  perfectly  preci- 
pitated before  chromate  of  silver,  as  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  begins 
to  form.    As  soon  therafore  as  the  brown  coloration  is  permanent,  all 
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chlorine  is  pTecipitated.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  meihod  that  both  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  the  liquid  in 
which  the  chlorine  is  to  be  estimated  are  exactly  neutral. 

Estimation  of  nitrous  acid, — It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
method  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  nitrous  acid  should  be  known, 
but  imfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  processes  proposed  can 
only  be  regarded  as  giving  approximations  to  tne  truth.  They  are  all 
founded  upon  the  reaction,  with  only  slight  modifications  proposed  by 
different  cnemists,  which  permanganate  of  potash  undergoes  by  coining 
into  contact  with  nitrites — namely,  instantaneous  decolorisation. 

Thus,  Dr.  Paul  works  in  the  following  way: — 1  litre  of  the  water 
is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  then  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  quantity  of  standard 
permangtmate  solution  decolorised  after  this  proceeding  is  then  ascer- 
tained, and  from  it  the  amount  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  calculated.  But 
it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  all  organic  matter  is  carried  down  with 
the  hydrate  of  alumina  formed  by  the  addition  cf  carbonate  of  soda  to 
chloride  of  aluminium,  and  the  quantity  which  is  left  in  solution  and 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate  doubtless  exceeds,  in  many  cases,  by 
far  the  auantity  of  nitrous  acid  present. 

Dr.  de  Chaumont's  plan  is  to  acidulate  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
water,  say  half  a  litre,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  boil  it.  The  nitrous 
acid  is  thus  liberated  and  thrown  off.    The  difference  between  the 

Suantity  of  permanganate  used  before  and  after  boiling  would  indicate 
lie  amount  of  nitrous  acid.  And,  indeed,  this  plan  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  an  observation  recently  made  by  Prof.  Fresenius,  that 
nitrous  acid  is  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  would  therefore,  no 
doubt,  be  more  advisable  to  distil  a  measured  auantity  of  the  water, 
and  to  estimate  in  the  distillate  the  quantity  ot  nitrous  acid  by  means 
of  permanganate. 

Estimation  of  dissolved  gases  in  water. — ^We  here  include  only 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  these  being  the  chief  gases  present 
in  potable  waters  in  quantities  sufficiently  Iw^  to  allow  ot  direct 
measuring.  Tkey  are  obtained  from  the  water  in  which  they  are 
dissolved  in  two  ways ;  namely,  either  by  boiling,  or  by  exhausting 
by  means  of  the  air-pump.  In  whatever  way  obtained  they  are 
measured  by  any  of  the  methods  of  gas  analysis,  and  analysed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
water  residue  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  practised  in  Dr.  Frankland*8 
method  of  water  analyns,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Estimation  ^f  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  — The  quantity  of  this  gaa 
contained  even  in  the  yetj  worst  of  waters  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  estimated  by  any  gravimetrical  method ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  pre  - 
cipitation  of  it  by  means  of  a  solution  of  any  of  the  heavy  metals. 

The  volumetfieal  method  employed,  is  in  its  simplest  form,  executed 
as  follows : — A  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  an  ac^ueous  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  ia  first  prepaxed  by  diaaolvuig  a  weighed 
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quntitT  of  iodine.  This  element  acts  nnon  BiUphuretted  hydrogen,  lis 
indicated  hv  the  following  formula:— I,  +  H^S  »  2HI  -f  S.  127 
nrtB  of  iodine  correspond,  therefore,  to  17  parts  of  sulphuretted 
ojdrotteii.* 

A  litre  of  the  water  to  be  examined  is  measured  into  a  large  beaker, 
a  few  drope  of  a  solution  of  starch  are  added,  and  then  from  a  gra- 
duated burette  the  standard  iodine  solution  is  dropped  in.  After  the 
destruction  of  Hie  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  iodine  combines  with  the 
starch,  striking  a  blue  coloration,  which  gives  therefore  the  indication 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  has  been  added.  From  the  number 
of  cc.  used,  the  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
water  is  easily  calculated  by  means  of  the  above-given  formula  and 
figures. 

Egtimatian  of  mdpkuric  acid, — 500  to  1,000  cc.  of  the  water  are 
erap^nted  to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sulphates  are  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  boiling 
water,  indnerated  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  it  contain  34*335  parts 
of  enlphuric  anhydride,  SO,.  It  mavhere  be  remarked,  that  it  is  con* 
venient  to  calculate  all  results  for  the  anhydrous  bodies,  and  not  for 
the  hydrates,  since  by  the  combination  of  a  hydrated  acid  and 
baae,  water  is  eliminated,  which  would  involve  therefore  a  further 
calculation. 

EAtmatum  of  sUicaj  iron  and  alumina^  Ume  and  magnetia.—^ 
1,000  cc.  of  the  water  are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  after  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
residue  is  moistened  with  dilute  acid,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
silica  remaining  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated  and  weighed. 

To  the  filtrate  chloride  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  then  the 
in>n  and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia ;  the 
precipitate,  which  is  usually  very  small,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  since  it  might  contain  lime,  it  is  again  dissolved  in  acid  and 
precinitated  as  before.  The  filtrates  are  joined,  and  the  precipitate  is 
weigned.  A  separation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  of  the  alumina  is  not 
neceaaarv  in  the  case  of  drinking  waters. 

To  tfie  alkaline  filtrate  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  now 
added ;  this  precipitates  the  lime  as  white  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  is  separated  by  filtration  after  twelve  hours'  standing.  It  is 
washed  and  very  gently  heated  in  a  weighed  pUtinum  crucible,  which 
most  not  be  allowed  to  get  red  hot.  The  oxalate  is  thereby  converted 
in^o  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  weighed.  But  the  carbonate 
after  conversion  in  the  crucible  into  the  sulphate,  by  treating  it  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  ignited  and  weighed.  100  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contain  66*00  parts  of  lime,  GaO,  while  100  parts 
of  the  sulphate  correspond  to  41*176  parts  of  lime.  Both  estimations 
iboald  give  nearly  identical  Quantities. 

The  liquid,  from  which  tne  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  removed  by 
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filtration,  is  evaporated  to  drjnees  in  a  platanum  basin,  and  the  salts  of 
ammonia  are  driven  off  by  heat.  The  residue,  containing  the  mag- 
nesia as  carbonate,  is  dissolved  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia 
added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  magnesia  precipitated  as  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  by  means  of  a  solution  containing  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  After  twenty-four  homrs' 
standing,  this  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia  (1:4), 
incinerated  and  weighed.  The  precipitate  is  converted  by  incineration 
into  pyro-phosphate  of  magnesia,  "Ag^Pfi^i  100  parts  of  this  sub- 
stance are  eqijial  to  36*036  parts  of  magnesia. 

Estimation  of  soda. — 1,260  cc.  (or  any  other  quantitv,  but  this 
is  the  most  convenient  for  calculation)  are  evaporated  to  about 
150  or  200  cc,  and  then  milk  of  lime  is  added  till  the  liquid  is  just 
alkaline.  It  is  put  into  a  fiask  graduated  at  260  cc.,  and  filled  up  to 
the  mark  with  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  200  cc.  of  ^e  clear  liquid  are  taken  out  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
These  200  cc.  represent  1,000  cc.  of  the  original  water.  They  are  put 
into  another  250  cc.  flask,  and  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
some  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  water  to  make  up  260  cc, 
filtered,  and  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate,  equal  to  800  cc.  of  water,  are  eva- 
porated, with  the  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  incinerated, 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  weighed. 

Potassium  occurs  only  in  small  quantity  in  drinking  waters.  It  may 
be  separated,  however,  should  any  be  present,  firom  the  chloride  of 
sodium  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum  (see  Fresenius). 

The  soda  may  be  estimated  indirectly  as  follows : — 

The  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  1,000  cc.  of  water  is 
weighed  as  described  for  total  solids.  After  weighing,  a  little  water, 
and  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  added,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  loss  by  spirting.  Evaporate  and  drive  the  sulphuric  acid  off  at  a 
red  heat.  The  residue  is  weighed.  It  consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  and  the  sulphates  of  lime,  ma^esia,  and  soda.  Subtract 
from  it  the  quantities  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  actually 
found,  calculate  the  quantities  of  lime  and  nuu^esia  obtained  into  sul- 
phates, and  subtract  them;  the  rest  is  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
18  to  be  calculated  for  soda  Na.p.  100  parts  contain  43'668  of 
Na^O.  The  result  obtained  by  this  indirect  method  should  closely 
correspond  with  that  of  the  direct  estimation. 

Estimation  of  combined  carbonic  acid.-^The  carbonic  acid  may 
be  estimated  directly  or  by  calcidation.  Also  in  this  case  one  result 
may  be  used  to  check  the  other.  For  direct  estimation  1,000  cc. 
of  water  are  to  be  evaporated  in  a  glass  flask  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
about  50  cc.  The  liouid  is  coloured  by  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  Known  strength  is  gradually  added  to  the  boil- 
ing liquid,  till  the  reaction  is  just  acid.  The  volume  of  acid  used 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  20  parts  of  SO3  being  equal  to  11 
of  CO'. 
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The  calcuktion  of  the  quantitj  of  carbonic  acid  without  direct 
estimation  i5  as  follows: — 

Calculate  how  much  sulphuric  add  (SO,)  corresponds  to  the 

rtities  of  lime,  mafipiiesia,  and  soda  found,  and  subtract  from  this 
quantity  of  SO,  djiectly  found,  also  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  found.  The  remainder  of  sulphuric 
•ohTdride  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  carbonic  acid. 

llie  quantity  of  total  9oUd$  directly  found  should  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  quanti^  of  the  different  constituents  separately  estimated, 
taking  into  consideration  that  for  each  molecule  of  chlorine  an  atom 
of  ozTpren  is  to  be  subtracted.  The  correspondence  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  absolute,  for  several  reasons.  The  silica  acts  during  evaporation 
and  drying  upon  the  carbonates,  driving  out  some  carbonic  acid ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesium  loses  some  carbonic  acid ;  and,  lastly,  chloride  of 
TntgnpHJnm  cannot  be  dried  without  decomposition,  and  the  loss  of 
part  of  its  chlorine  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  tne  formation  of  magnesia. 

EtUmation  of  phosphoric  acid, — In  most  waters  traces  of  phosphoric 
Bcid  may  be  found  if  only  properly  looked  for.  Its  amount  is  mostly, 
ho^rever,  so  small  that  large  quantities  of  water  must  be  evaporated 
to  render  a  quantitative  estimation  possible.  In  highly  contaminated 
•nd  impure  waters  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  present  in  compara- 
tively large  amount.  Its  estimation  may  be  thus  effected.  I  litre  of 
wator  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  nitric 
add  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  liquid,  the  amount  of  which 
should  not  exceed  20  cc.,  is  filtered  throuffn  a  small  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in 
nitric  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia  is 
filtered  after  twentv-four  hours*  standing,  washed  with  some  molybdate 
of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  weak  caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the  solution 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magnesium  chloride.  The 
white  ana  crystalline  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
is  tUtered,  washed,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  the  in- 
cinerated precipitate  contain  63*96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  (P3O.). 

The  calculation  of  the  remUs, — It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  cer* 
taintv  how  all  the  substances  found  and  estimated  as  described  are  com- 
bined in  the  water.  Thus  we  might  mix  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  potassium  together,  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to  say  which  salts  the 
solution  contains.  Very  probably  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  in  solution  are  now,  mstead  of  two^  four  salts — namely,  the  two 
salts  mixed  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  other 
cases  we  may  be  certain  in  which  state  of  combination  the  different 
bodies  are ;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  if  we  find  a  water  to  contain 
carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be  present,  these  two  salts 
decomposing  each  other,  forming  carbonate  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  Fiuther.  we  cannot  determine  by  evaporation  and  the  forms  of 
the  oystala  whica  salts  weie  originally  present,  since  double  decomposi- 
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tion  prevents  any  accurate  conclusions ;  thus,  we  dissolye  together 
nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  if  we  then  eyapoiatey 
we  get  in  the  very  concentrated  solution  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
notwithstanding  that  this  suhetanoe  was  not  present  originally. 

Some  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mineral  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  are  combined  may  be  obtained,  by  sepa- 
rating the  9olvhU  from  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  residue,  by  means 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  distilled  water ;  also  by  a  partial  evaporation 
of  the  water,  whereby  the  earthy  carbonates  are  separated  mm  the 
other  constituents. 

Certain  rules  mav,  however,  be  observed,  which  cannot  lead  £ur 
wrong.  If  several  salts  are  brought  together  in  solution  they  always 
combine  so  as  to  form  the  most  insoluble  combinations.  We  are  sure,  for 
instance,  that  if  we  find  in  a  water  barium,  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  if  such  a  case  were  possible,  the  barium  must  be  combinea  with 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Fresenius,  the  highest  authority  on  water  analysis,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  calculation  of  the  results : — *  The  chlorine  is 
combined  with  the  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess  this  is  combined  with 
calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  excess  of  soda,  this 
is  combined  with  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  remainder 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  oe,  is  combined  with  lime. 
The  nitric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime.  The  silica  is  put 
down  in  the  fte&  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  as 
carbonates. 

'  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  results  of  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and 
bases  necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strong'ly 
alhaUne,  carbonate  of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  to  be  entirely  combined 
with  carbonic  acid.' 

Estimation  of  hardness. — ^We  have  already  described  the  exact 
chemical  methods  for  the  estimation  of  lime  and  magnesia.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is,  however,  fire(}uently  sufficient  to  determine 
the  total  iQuantity  of  lime  and  magnesia,  if  not  with  exactness,  at  all 
events  wiw  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  method 
employed  for  this  purnose  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Clarke,  and 
is  founded  upon  the  following  facts.  Common  soap  consists  chiefly  of 
oleate  and  stearate  of  soda,  which  salts  are  both  soluble  in  water.  If 
a  solution  of  soap  is  mixed  with  one  of  a  salt  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
stearate  and  oleate  of  these  bases  are  formed,  which,  being  insoluble, 
form  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  evident  that  an  amount  of  soap  will 
thus  be  precipitated,  which  stands  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  and  magnesia  present,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  equivalent 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  soap  of  Imown  strength  be  prepared 
and  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  a  lather 
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duncterifltic  of  soap  cannot  be  formed  on  shaking,  until  the  whole  of 
die  lone  and  magnesia  are  precipitated,  and,  moreover,  a  small  excess 
of  &  soap  solution  is  added.  The  volume  of  the  soap  solution  used 
will  thus  give  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

It  wiliftirther  be  seen,  that  56  parts  of  lime  will  destroy  or  pre- 
cipitate just  as  much  soap  as  40  parts  of  magnesia,  these  lieing  the 
d^iOYalents  of  the  two  bases.  The  soap-test  does  not  allow  of  a  dis- 
cnmination  of  lime  and  msffneeia ;  the  total  amount  must  either  be 
expressed  and  calculated  for  lime  or  for  magnesia.  Lime  being  usually 
the  prevalent  constituent,  the  figures  are  ba»dd  upon  the  amount  of  this 
aafastanoe.  In  £ngland  it  is  customary  to  calculate  the  results  not  as 
lime  but  as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  call  1  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  1  gdlon,  or  70,000  grains  of  water,  1  deffree  cf  hardnesSf  whilst 
other  countries,  as  France  and  Germany,  calculate  as  caustic  lime, 
and  call  1  part  of  caustic  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water  1  degree  of 
hardnen. 

The  details  of  the  process  and  the  preparation  and  standardising  of 
the  soap  solution  are  as  follow.  It  is  aosolutely  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  these  details  if  satis^EUStory  results,  and  figures  agreeing 
imong  themselves,  and  with  those  of  other  observers,  are  expected. 

A  solution  of  lime  of  known  stren^fth  is  first  prepared  by  heating 
pare  chloride  of  calcium  just  to  redness  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible, 
allowing  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  reweighing  when  cold.  About 
half  a  gramme  is  thus  accurately  weighed  and  dissolved  in  such  a 
quantity  of  water  that  1,000  cc.  or  1  litre  contains  1*110  gramme  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  equal  to  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  1  litre 
of  water ;  1  cc.  therefore  corresponds  to  0*001  gramme  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

40  grammes  of  lead  plaister  are  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  intimately  mixed  with  20  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  mass  is  then  repeatedly 
treated  with  cold  methylated  spirit,  which  dissolves  easily  the  soap  or 
oleste  of  potash  thus  formed,  while  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  are  not  taken  up  by  the  alcohol.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  should  be  about  30  times  the  weight  of  the  lead 
plaster  taken.  This  soap  solution  is  diluted  with  its  equal  volume  of 
water.  It  now  requires  standardising.  70  cc.  of  distilled  water  are 
measured  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  capaole  of  holding  about  250  cc,  and 
10  cc.  of  the  unstandardised  soap  solution  are  added  to  it.  From  a 
barette,  divided  into  tenths  of  cuoic  centimetres,  the  standard  chloride 
of  calcium  solution  is  then  slowly  added.  The  mixture  is  from  time  to 
time  well  shaken.  As  long  as  ike  liquid  froths  or  lathers  on  shaking, 
ondecomposed  soap  is  present,  and  more  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  is  to  be  added.  At  the  point  when  lather  no  longer 
apoeais,  the  volume  of  the  calcium  solution  is  then  accurately  read  ofi*, 
lod  we  find  thus  how  much  of  this  solution  is  necessary  to  decompose 
10  cc.  of  the  soap  solution.    This  latter  will  be  found  to  be  much 
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stronger  than  the  calcium  solution.  It  is  then  calculated  how  much, 
water  must  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  of  such  a  strength  that 
17  cc.  of  the  soap  solution  require  16  cc.  of  the  calcium  solution  for  per- 
fect decomposition. 

Properly  1  volume  of  the  one  solution  ought  to  neutralize  1 
volume  of  the  other,  but  it  is  evident  that,  to  produce  lather,  a  slight 
excess  of  soap  muBt  be  added,  hence  the  above  ngures.  After  dilution 
of  the  soap-test,  the  standard  should  be  verified  a^n  bv  experiment. 

The  employment  of  the  standard  soap  solution,  obtained  as  de* 
scribed,  is  as  follows : — 

100  cc.  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are  measured  into  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  with  frequent  shaking  the  soap-test  is  added  from  a  buiette. 
As  soon  as  a  permanent  lather  is  formed,  which  will  remain  for  five 
minutes,  the  addition  is  stopped.  The  number  of  cc.  of  the  soap  used 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  If^ 
after  the  addition  of  24  cc.  of  soap,  lather  does  not  appear,  lOO  cc 
of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  afterwards  from  the  total  quantity  of 
soap  solution  used  1  cc.  is  subtracted. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  degrees  of  hardness,  t.e.,  calculate  the  result 
for  one  gallon,  70,000  grains  of  water,  the  figure  is  simply  to  be 
multiplied  by  0*7. 

Thus  we  obtain  what  is  called  total  hardness,  which  is  the  measure 
of  the  total  soap-destroying  power  of  the  water.  This,  as  we  have 
explained  above,  is  mainly  due  to  all  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  present. 
A  part  of  these  salts  is  permanently  soluble  in  water,  as  the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  nitrates,  whilst  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
as  such  insoluble  in  pure  water.  They,  however,  dissolve  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  soluble  bicarbon- 
ates  being  formed.  By  boiling  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
away,  and  consequently  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  ma^esia,  their 
solvent  being  removed,  eeparate  in  the  form  of  microscopical  crystals. 
The  hardness,  of  course,  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of 
carbonates  of  these  two  bases  present. 

The  permanent  hardness  is  estimated  bv  boiling  100  cc.  of  the 
water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  platinum  basin,  adding  at 
intervals  distilled  water  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  or  the 
water  may  be  evaporated  to  about  one-third  of  the  original  bulk,  but 
then  it  must  be  diluted  and  boiled  again  with  distilled  water,  to  take 
up  any  sulphate  of  lime  which  might  have  separated  in  a  ciystalline 
form ;  but  this  latter  case  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  since  the  solu- 
bility of  gypsum  is  rather  considerable.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time 
the  water  is  allowed  to  cool,  filled  up  to  its  original  bulk,  transferred 
into  the  stoppered  bottle,  and  its  haraness  estimated  as  described.  The 
loss  of  hardness  by  boiling  is  called  temporary  hardness. 

Detection  and  determination  of  lead  and  copper, — We  have  shown 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  lead  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solved by  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  attended  by  injurious 
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effects.  These  quantities  are,  however,  mostly  too  minute  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  water  in  its  unconcentrated  condition,  and  to  effect  its 
determination  it  is  always  necessary  to  evaporate  it  to  a  smaller  bulk. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  porcelain  dishes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  slightly  acidulate  the 
water.  If  by  the  addition  to  a  portion  of  this  concentrated  liquid  of  a 
fewdiops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water,  a  dark  coloration 
is  produced,  one  of  the  series  of  the  heavy  metals  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
sent  This  may  be  either  copper  oit  lead,  but  in  most  cases  the  latter 
metsL  To  ascertain  which  of  them  is  present  in  a  special  case,  much 
kiger  quantities  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  and  tested.  From 
three  to  four  litres  of  water  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ia  passed  through  the  liqmd  for  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  the 
Wack  precipitate  which  forms,  if  either  lead  or  copper  is  present, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  is  then  boiled  with  pure  nitric  acid  and 
eTaporated  on  the  water-bath,  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
add,  and  moistened  again  with  distilled  water.  The  residue,  if  any, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  lead,  is  coUected  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia  and  acidulation  with  acetic 
add,  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  give 
rise  to  a  red  precipitate  if  any  copper  be  present. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  either  metal  is  usually  effected  by  a 
colorimetrical  process— namely,  by  comparing  the  depth  of  colour 
produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  to  be  examined  with 
that  produced  in  a  solution  of  lead  of  known  strength,  in  precisely 
analogous  manner  as  the  colorimetrical  determination  of  ammonia  in 
water.  The  details  are,  therefore,  evident  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
qnamted  with  this  latter  process,  and  need  no  description.  The 
standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  known  quantity  of 
czyBtals  of  pure  acetate  of  lead. 

Eiixmation  of  napended  fnatters. — A  large  quantity  of  the  turbid 
water,  say  1  litre,  is  filtered  through  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  which 
is  then  redried  and  again  weighed.  Thus  the  total  suspended  matter 
is  obtained.  It  is  subsequently  incinerated  in  a  weigned  platinum 
crucible,  and  in  this  manner  the  proportion  of  mineral  and  organic  sus- 
pended matter  is  arrived  at.  The  substances  in  suspension  are  fre- 
quently so  finely  divided  that  they  pass  through  the  best  filter  paper, 
and  sometimes  they  settle  with  such  extreme  slowness,  that  the  esti- 
mation becomes  practically  impossible.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
mineral  pc^on  is  seldom  required,  although  it  may  be  desirable  in 
some  cases  to  test  it  qualitatively.  Again,  when  the  sediment  is  thus 
collected  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  a  further  microscopical 
exuninatioiL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
TEA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION    OF    ADULTERATION. 

Leaves  other  than  those  of  tea,  except  those  used  for  scenting ;  exhaasfed 
tea-leaves  and  damaged  t<'a  ;  an  undue  proportion  of  stalkn  or  vegetable  matter 
foreign  to  tea,  of  any  kind  whatever;  foreign  mineral  matter,  e>pecia]ly  sand, 
quartz,  soapstone,  China  clay,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Lastly,  the  rab- 
stances  used  for  artificially  colouring  or  painting  the  teas,  9la  ferrocyanide  of  Iron, 
or  Pruasian  blue,  indigo,  turmeiic,  &c 

Growth  and  Preparation. 

Thb  teflr-plant,  Thea  Binensis^  is  a  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shnib^ 
attaining  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet  and  upwards.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  Columniferaf  Ternstrccfniacea  of  Lindlej, 
which  includes  the  camellias  and  myrtles.  The  tea-plant  occurs  in- 
digenously or  is  specially  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  parts  of  India, 
especially  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  W  estem  Africa ; 
but  the  plants  will  grow  in  many  other  mfld  climates,  and  it  is  stated 
that  tliey  will  flourish  in  all  latitudes  from  the  equator  up  to  40°.  It 
is  usually  propagated  from  seed ;  the  seedlings  when  a  year  old  are 
planted  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet  apait.  Thev  come  to  maturity  in 
three  or  four  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  tie  season  three,  and  in 
some  cases  four,  crops  of  leaves.  When  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the 
plants  are  dug  up  and  replaced  by  other  seedlings. 

The  first  gathering  takes  {)lace  early  in  the  spring,  the  second  in 
the  beginning  of  Mav,  the  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a 
fourth  in  August,  'the  leaves  of  the  first  gathering  are  the  most 
valuable,  and  from  these  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the  young  leaves 
and  leaf  buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest  quality,  are  prepared. 
The  leaves  of  the  last  gathering  are  large  and  old,  and  inferior  in 
flavour  and  value. 

The  use  of  tea  became  general  in  China  about  the  year  600, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  was  Ibrought  to 
Europe. 

Tne  teas  of  commerce  are  divided  into  black  and  ffreen.  All  the 
varieties  of  these  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  tea-plant,  the 
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differences  depending  upon  soil,  climate^  a^  of  the  leaves,  and  mode 
of  preparation.  The  plants  from  which  black  teas  are  prejpared  are 
^rrown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of  mountains,  while 
the  green  teas  are  cultiTated  in  manured  soils;  other  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  tea  are  occasioned  by  the  processes  adopted 
in  the  preparation  and  roasting  of  the  leaves.  Thus,  the  leaves  of 
black  tea  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  during 
which  they  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  it  is  this  which 
occasions  them  to  assume  a  dark  colour  They  are  then  tossed  about 
till  they  become  flaccid.  They  now  emit  the  characteristic  odour  of 
tea ;  the  leaves  are  next  rolled  with  the  hands  into  balls  on  a  wooden 
table,  and  much  liquid  is  said  to  be  expressed  from  them.  '  After 
which  they  are  shaken  out,  roasted  for  a  few  minutes,  again  rolled,  and 
while  still  flaccid  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours  upon  shallow 
bamboo  trays ;  this  alternate  heating  and  rolling  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  finally  the  leaves  are  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.' 
Those  of  green  tea  are  not  subjected  to  this  preliminary  fermentation, 
bat  are  roasted  '  within  an  hour  or  two  after  thev  have  been  gathered, 
in  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  fire.  After  four  or  five  minutes'  roasting 
the  leaves  become  flaccid  and  are  rolled  by  the  hands  upon  a  wooden 
table ;  they  are  then  again  thrown  into  tne  drying  pans^  where  they 
are  kept  in  lapid  motion,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  are  com- 
pletely dried  ^  (Watts).  But  the  leaves  thus  prepared  are  of  a 
yellowish  or  olive-green  tint,  very  unlike  the  colour  of  the  painted 
green  teas  imported  into  this  country  from  China. 

The  outward  characters  of  certain  teas  depend  upon  the  rolling  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subjected,  an  operation  which  is  three  or  four 
times  repeated  in  the  case  of  superior  teas,  before  the  drying  and 
rolluu?  are  considered  to  be  complete. 

The  Scentinff  of  Tea. — To  certain  descriptions  of  tea  an  artiflcial 
odour  or  scent  is  imparted.  This  is  communicated  to  the  teas  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  Ckuhm  flower,  Chloranthusinconspicuus ;  those  of  Olea 
fi-offrans,  Gardenia  Jiarida,  and  Jamtmum  saihbac  are,  however,  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  Two  processes  are  adopted  for  the 
scenting  of  the  tea.  In  some  cases  ulq  fresh  flowers  are  strewn 
between  successive  layers  of  tea,  and  both  are  then  roasted  until  the 
flowers  become  crisp,  when  they  are  sifted  out  In  others  the  flowers 
are  dried,  powdered,  and  then  sprinkled  over  the  tea. 

The  principal  kinds  of  black  tea  are  Bohea^  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion, C&Hgfou,  Souchanff,  Caper,  and  Pekoe,  which  last  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  consisting  of  the  unexpanded  leaves  and  buds,  which,  when 
dothed  witii  hairs  or  down,  constitute  Flowery  Pekoe ;  but  the  three 
last  named  teas  really  possess  more  the  characters  of  green  than  of  black 
teas.  The  chief  varieties  of  ^Mti  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson  Skm,  Young 
Hyson,  Hyton,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder,  this  hist  corresponding  in 
green  tea  with  Flowery  Pekoe.  Imperial,  Hyson  and  Young  Hyaon 
connst  of  the  second  anid  third  gathenngs,  whue  the  light  and  inferior 
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leaves  sepArated  ftom  Hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine  constitute 
Hyson  Skin,  in  much  demand  amongst  the  Americans.     The  scented 

Fig.  18. 


LSAVKS  Of  THB  TBA-PLAST. 

At  T<nmg  leaf ;  B,  leaf  of  black  tea  of  mediom  site ;  C,  ditto  Of  larg<er  growth ; 
D,  leaf  of  the  graen  Taxiety  of  the  tea-plaat. 

teas  are  Scented  Caper,  or  Schvlan,  and  Scented  Ormipe  Pekoe.  These 
teas  are  not  drunk  by  themselves,  but  are  usually  mixed  in  small  pro* 
portions  with  other  teas.  Indeed,  there  are  few  kinds  of  tea  which 
are  partaken  of  alone ;  nearly  all  the  teas  of  the  shops  consisting  of  a 
mixture  in  various  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  tea,  one  being  used 
for  its  flavour  and  fumess  on  the  palate,  another  for  its  odour,  and  a 
third  for  its  strength,  colour,  and  body*  Teas  are,  in  fact,  even  more 
■abject  to  the  operation  of  blending  than  wine  itself.    This  Uending 
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or  mmng  constitutes  a  special  art  or  business,  and  so  particular  are 
most  large  and  wholesale  firms,  that  they  always  keep  portions  of  the 
first  mixings  to  serve  as  standards  or  giiides  for  the  next  mixing; 
unifonnity  of  quality,  so  much  desired  by  many  customers,  being  there- 
by obtained. 

The  form  of  the  leaver. — The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
form,  according  to  age.  The  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  downy,  and 
present  slight  evidences  of  serration.  Those  next  in  age  and  size  have 
their  edges  delicately  serrated,  with  the  venation  but  little  perceptible ; 
m  those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  venation  is  well  marked,  a 

Fig.  19. 


Leaf  of  the  Aiwm  Tarietv  of  the  TBA-PLAirr ;  the  venatfon  is  the  game  as  in  the 
black  and  green  varieties,  but  there  is  a  slisht  difference  in  the  serrations, 
irhich  are  alternately  large  and  small— a  difference  which  is  probably  not 
oomtant. 

series  of  characteristic  loops  being  formed  along  each  margin  of  the 
leaves,  the  serrations  being  stronger  and  deeper  ana  wider  apart.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Assam  variety  of  the  tea-plant,  the  serrations  are 
alternately  large  and  small,  a  difference  which  is  probably  not  con- 
stant. 

The  form,  serration  and  venation  of  the  tea^-leaf  are  usually  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from  most  other  leaves  with 
which  tea  is  liable  to  be  mixed,  but  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty 
most  valuable  aid  is  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  leaf  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

Minute  gtnicture  of  the  tea^eaf— The  tea-leaf  is  made  up  of 
fpidermic  cells,  parenchimatous  cells,  stotneUa,  hairs,  and  woody  fibre,  the 
ktt^  forming  tne  basis  or  skeleton  of  the  leaf.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  leaf ;  in  that  of  medium  size  the 
cells  are  small  and  slightly  angidar  only,  while  in  the  hard  and  old  leaf 
they  are  larger,  more  angular,  and  tiie  walls  of  the  cells  are  more 
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Pig.  20. 


Upptr  surface  of  Tea-leaf,  showing  its  stnictore.    Magnified  JUK)  diameters. 
Fig.  21. 


Under  MrffKe  of  Tela.  LEAF,  showing  the  stomata  and  cells  of  this  portion  of  the 
leaf,  as  well  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  hairs  by  which  this  surface  is  olotbed. 
Kagnifled  350  diameters. 
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dlBtiDCtlj  visible.  The  ttomata  are  confined  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the 
kaves^  aro  rather  numerous,  oval,  or  sometimes  nearly  round,  and 
formed  of  two  reniform  cells,  which  encircle  a  very  apparent  aperture. 
The  epidermic  cells,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  stomata, 
lie  themselves  curved.  The  hairs  are  also  confined  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf.  They  are  very  numerous  on  young  leaves,  less  abundant 
on  those  of  middle  age,  and  on  old  leaves  are  nearlv  altogether  wanting. 
Tbey  are  abort,  pointed,  and  undivided.  The  cells  forming  the  varen- 
ehyma  of  the  leaf  resemble  those  of  most  other  leaves,  and  ao  not 
present  anything  remarkable. 

Fig.  22. 


TXA-IAAV. 

A,  upper  nnfRce  of  fally-developed  leaf,  repreaentimr  the  cells  of  which  it ifloon- 
stitated ;  B,  and^  snifaoe,  showiag  its  cellfl  and  stoButa ;  C,  chlorophjlle 
ceOti 

COMPOSITION   OP  TEA. 

The  infusion  made  fix>m  tea  contaihs  colowring  matter,  gum,  sac- 
cWwa  matter  or  glurose,  tanmn,  a  peculiar  vctatiU  oUy  a  nUrogenons 
aOudeid  or  principle  called  Theine,  identical  with  cafi^eine,  aibunimoid 
natta-^BSid  various  crgamc  and  inorganio  salts;  while  that  portion 
^hich  is  insoluble  in  hot  water  consists  chiefly  of  the  albuminoid  matter, 
colouring  matter,  and  celMuse,  in  the  forms  of  oeUs  and  fibre. 

A  very  good  idea  of  tbe  age  apd  quality  of  a  tea  may  be  gathered 
from  the  relative  ]n>oportion8  of  matter,  soluble  and  insoluble,  in  hot 
water.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter 
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furnished  by  samples  of  black  and  green  teas  of  various  qualities  and 
descriptions  :— 

Quantity  of  Extractive  Matter. 


BlaokTeas. 

Black  Teas. 

Ankoi  Congoa 

.    2816 

Bamoo  broken      . 

.    83-25 

Pekoe  Congoa 

.       .       .    26-28 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe  . 

.    40-99 

.        .    24-63 

Pekoe,  Ramoo 

.    42-25 

Assam  Souchong 

.        .    87-76 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

,    8914 

Pekoe  Souchong 

.        .        .    88-16 

Black  tea     .       .       . 

.    33-25 

Moning  Coof^ou 

.    29-47 

«        » 

.    28-24 

Eaisou  OoQgou 

.    2686 

ft       ft 

.    26-34 

Orange  Fekoe 

.        .        .    89-00 

«9          n 

.    26-14 

Mixed  BUck 

.    81-08 

ft         ft 

.    28-76 

ft            n 

.        •        .    40-08 

tt         ft 

.    82-79 

Pure  Black  . 

.    40-00 

ft          ft        * 

.    26-15 

Mixed  .       . 

.       •    41-68 

tt          ft       ' 

.     24-72 

Moning  Confcon 
Java  fik>uchong 

»        .       .    87-66 
,        .        .    47-40 

Average 

•    83-85 

Assam  broken      , 

.        .    46-50 

Ofeen' 

reaa. 

Green  Teas. 

'  Pearl  Gunpowder 
Moyiuie  Hyson 

.        .    27-70 

Kumaon  Yoong  Hyson 

.    46-50 

.        .    89-08 

Green  tea 

.    89-06 

-Mixed  Green       , 

.     .  .    46-64 

Foo  Chow  Caper  . 

.    88-21 

tt        ft 

.        .       .    41-86 

Gunpowder  •       • 

•    87-47 

Pure  Green  . 

.       .       ,    48-82 

Green  tea    ,       .       , 

.     35-68 

Java  Young  Hyn 

n            »»             f» 

m    0       •    50*88 

.        .    45'88 

Average 

•    41-20 

Japan  Oolong      . 

.       .    44-46 

According  to  P^lig«t,  black  tea  furnishes  an  avera^  extractive  of 
39*6  per  leaf,  and  sreen  tea  of  42'9  per  leaf.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Peligot's  average  for  black  tea  is  »r  too  high,  and  this  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  &ct  of  his  having  included  among  his  black  teas  a 
number  of  really  green  teas,  as  the  Pekoes. 

According  to  Mulder'a  analysis;  100  parts  of  tea  consist  of — 


-Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavour  is  due) 

Chlorophylle  

Wax 

Bedn 

Gum  . 


Green 

.  0-79 

.  2-22 

.  0-28 

.  2-22 

.  8-56 

Tannin 17-80 

Tlieme 0-48 

Extractive 22-80 

Dark  extractive  deposit    ..•,..  — 

Coloured  matter,  aeparaUe  by  hydrochloric  add     .  28-60 

Albumen ...  8-00 

Vegetable  fibre 17-08 

Aah  .,,..>••-.  5-66 

104-34 


Black 
0-60 
1-84 

8-64 

7-28 
12-88 

0-46 
19-88 

1^ 
19-12 

2-80 
28-82 

5-24 

104-04 
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Moleadiott  gives  the  following  mean  analysis  of  black  tea,  com- 
piled from  the  analyses  of  Mulder,  Wamngtoni  Stenhouse  and 
Pdigot:— 


Theiii6   .       •       .       . 

1-676 

Albamen 

2-876 

Dextrin. 

8-668 

CeUoloM                .       . 

20-077 

Wax      .... 

0130 

ChloTophylle  . 

1-901 

Resin     .... 

2-208 

Tannic  add   .       .       .        . 

18-969 

Ethereal  oU    . 

0-669 

Extractive  mattezs 

18-410 

Apothema      . 

0-690 

Aah       .        .        .        . 

4-808 

Water    .... 

6-600 

81-976 

The  albamen  or  legmnin  is^  obvioosl^  gi^atlj  underrated  in  the 
above  analysis,  ana  the  figures  nven,  as  will  be  seen,  do  not  make  up 
a  hondred  parts,  although  doubtless  the  analysis  represents  the  per- 
centage composition  of  tea.  It  is  not  quite  dear  what  has  been 
omitted,  unless  it  be  the  coloured  matter  of  Mulder,  separable  by 
hTdrochloiic  acid,  and  which  probably  consisted  in  the  main  of 
afbominous  matter. 

Analyses  recently  made  by  the  author  furnished  the  following 
results: — 

Black 

Water 11-66 

Tannin 16-24 


Giun . 

Albaminons  matter 
Theine 


Chlorophylle  and  other  undetennined  extractive 


Katter  insolnUe  in  water ;  oeUoloae,  &G:,  minns 
albuminoos  matter 


Total  extnctive  matter 


6-70 
.  16-56 
.  2-53 
.      6-82 

I     6-24 
j   88*86 


100-00 
88-26 


Nitrogen  in  the  iDsdnble 1-82 

Nitrogen  in  the  tolnble 1-38 

Total  nitrogen 8-20 

Parts  of  ash  soluble  in  water 62*69 

Insolabie  in  water 87-81 

100-00 

The  following  quantities  of  nitrogen  have  been  found  in  tea  by  dif- 

k2 


Oreen 
9.87 

18-69 
6-89 

24-89 
2-79 
6-88 

1-88 
81-66 

100-00 

89-06 

2-48 
2-07 

^56 

68-05 
81-95 

100-00 
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ferent  chemists.  Peligot  obtained  in  Pekoe  tea,  dried  at  100^  0.,  6*58 
per  cent. ;  in  Gunpowder  6*15,  in  Souchong  6-16,  and  Assam  6*10.  The 
aqueous  extract  of  dried  Gunpowder  tea  yielded  4*3,  of  fpeeen. 
Souchong  4*7  per  cent,  while  the  exhausted  leaves  furnished  4*6  per 
cent,  for  the  Souchong,  and  4*4  per  cent,  for  the  Gunpowder.  These 
quantities  appear  to  1^  too  hiffh. 

We  obtained  from  a  sample  of  black  tea^  not  previously  dried,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  analyses,  3*20  per  cent.,  and  from  green  tea  4-55 
per  cent. 

Theinef  when  pure,  crystallises  in  fine  needles  of  a  silky  lustre. 
They  lose  at  100^0.  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to 
about  8  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  Thev  are  bitter  and  have  no  smell ; 
they  melt  at  178°  0.  and  sublime  at  l85°  0.,  witliout  decomposing. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  less  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  in  93  f)arts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  and  in  300  parts 
of  ether,  according  to  P^ligot.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
ethereal  solution  are  anhydrous.  When  heated  with  soda  lime  it  yields 
cyanides.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipit&ble  by  tannin  from 
its  solutions ;  its  formula  is  GgHioN^Og,  according  to  which  it  con- 
tains 28*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  theme  in  Mulder's  analyses  is  obviously  much  underrated. 
Stenhouse  gives  in  the  teas  of  commerce  an  average  of  1  *39  per  cent, 
based  upon  8  analyses,  while  our  average,  founded  upon  25  determina- 
tions, amounts  to  2*1 ;  but  P^ligot  obtained  much  larger  quantities : 
in  Hyson  2*4  and  2*56  per  cent. ;  in  a  mixtiue  of  equal  parts  of  Gun- 
powder, Elaisou,  Gaper  and  Kaisow  tea,  2*7 ;  in  Gunpowder  tea  3*5 
and  4*1  per  cent.,  and  even  6*21  per  cent.,  of  which  3*84  per  cent, 
crystallised  out  from  the  concentrated  solution,  and  2*37  were  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid.  Many  of  these  numbers  are 
obviously  too  hi^h,  and  P^igot  must  have*  obtained,  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  theine  m  an  impure  state. 

The  quantities,  however,  present  in  tea,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  vary  greatly ;  but,  as  a  rule,  green  teas  contain  more  than 
black.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  strict  relation  exists  between  the 
amount  of  theine  present  and  the  quality  of  tea. 

QuantUiM  of  Theitu  in  Genuine  Teae, 


Blaclr 

Ankoi  Congou 

.     1-67 

Pekoe  Ck)ngou 

.    8-04 

Pekoe  Souchong    . 

.    213 

Assam  Souchong   . 

.     1-36 

Pekoe  Souchong     . 

.     1*61 

Moning  Congou     . 

.     1*88 

Kaiwu  Couf^n      . 

.    2-81 

Orange  Pekoe 

.        .     1*90 

Mixed  BUek 

.        .    2^)8 

n         ft                  * 

.    2*78 

Pu/feBlaok    .       . 

.       .     1*74 

Black 

Mixed    .        .        . 

.     1-68 

Assam  broken 

.    l-€6 

Ramoo  broken 

.    1-93 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe 

.    2K)5 

Kumaon  Tonng  Hyaon 

.    2-37 

Ramoo  Pekoe 

.    2-80 

Ramoo  Pekoe  SouchoDg 

.    2-29 

Black  tea       .       . 

.    2-63 

Average 


2*08 
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Given 

Green 

Pearl  Gunpowder  . 
Mo\-Tioe  Hrson 

.     1-61 

FooCbow  Caper    . 

.        .    2-69 

.    2-69 

Green  tea 

.        .    2-79 

Miked  Green.       .       . 

.    1-08 

»         t»     •        •       • 

.    2-86 

Aver 

age    .    2-179{ 

The  volatile  oU  is  not  present  in  fresh  tea,  but  is  deyeloped  in  the 
coiiTse  of  drying  and  roasting.  It  is  of  a  lemon  colour,  readily  solidi- 
fi^  and  hecomes  resinous  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  to  it  that  the 
aroma  is  mainly  due.  The  amount  present  in  tea  is  stated  to  be 
about  1  per  cent.,  a  statement  we  consider  to  be  open  to  much  doubt. 

The  ath  of  tea, — The  question  of  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
the  ash  of  tea  possesses  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  age, 
quali^,  and  purity  of  the  tea.  We  will  first  refer  to  the  weight  of  tne 
ash  of  genuine  tea,  both  black  and  green.  To  determine  this  point  we 
have  made  numerous  observations,  a  few  of  which  we  here  introduce : — 


Gemtiwt  Black  Tea. 


Broken  leaf    . 
Congoa  . 
Aasam  broken 
Java  Soucbong 
Momng  Congou 
Blad^tea 


Ankoi  Congoa 
Pekoe  Cong^ 
Anam  Soucbong 
Pekoe  Souchong 
Mooing  Congou 
Kaisoa  Congoa 


5-34 
6-28 
5*86 
5*63 
6-08 
6-08 
6*05 
5-96 
5-68 
6-43 
610 
6-70 
6-71 
6-46 


Scented  Orange  Pekoe 
Black  tea 


Assam 
Congoa  , 


Black  tea 
Broken  leaf 


Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 
Rumoo  Pekoe 


Average 


6-78 
6-76 
6-10 
6-07 
6-88 
5-70 
5-82 
6-06 
6-60 
5-24 
6-72 

6-78 


Peail  Gnnpowder  . 
Moyuoe  Hyson 

H}900     . 

Gieen  tea 

Uneoloored  China  tea 
Oolong  . 
Knmeun  Young  Hyson 


Unfaeed  Green  Tea. 


6-86 
6*80 
5*24 
6*42 
6*18 
5-98 
6-66 


Japan  Oolong 
Java  Young  Hyson 

»  >»  n     ' 

Green  tea 


Average 


5-78 
5-90 
6-61 
6-40 

6-76 


From  theee  determinations  it  appears  that  the  lowest  ash  met  with 
in  black  tea  was  6*23  and  the  highest  6*71  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  of 
all  6'7S ;  while  in  green  teas  the  ash  rangea  from  6*13  per  cent,  to  6*42 
per  cent.,  the  mean  bdng  5*75.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  few  of  the 
samples  furnished  ashes  exceptionally  high,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  these  cases  a  little  extraneous  matter  may  have  found  its  way  into 
the  teas,  but  we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  exclude  them  from  the 
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tables.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  more  oertun  datum  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  tea  than  the  ash  would  be  the  amount  of  extraneous  silica  wMcIl 
it  contains. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  notice  that  the  ashes  of  genuine  and  pure 
teas  are  entirely  non-magnetic.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following' 
tables  that  the  quantities  of  iron  and  extraneous  silica  in  genuine  bla(£ 
and  green  teas  vary  considerably,  the  average  of  the  iron  being  0*12  and 
of  the  silica  0*61  in  the  black,  while  in  the  green  teas  the  aTerages  are 
0'16  and  0*41.  In  the  taced  ^reen  teas  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  average  percentage  of  iron  is  so  little  increased,  but  the  amount  of 
silica  is  augmented  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

Genuine  Black  Teas. 


Name. 

Aah. 

SUica. 

Iron. 

Black 

Broken  leaf 

♦»         »»           ... 
Ramoo  Pekoe  Soachong     . 
Ramoo  Pekoe 

Ramoo  broken  Orange  Pekoe 
Ramoo  broken  leaf     . 
Moning  Congou 
Canton  Orange  Pekoe 

6-82 
6*06 
6-50 
5-24 
6-72 
6-70 
5-66 
606 
6*76 

0-38 
0-28 
0-18 
0-69 
0-67 
0-66 
0-74 
0-74 
0*48 

0-17 
0-14 
0-12 
0-09 
0-12 
0-08 
Oil 
0-17 
010 

Average 

6*61 

0-61 

0-12 

Omitting  the  four  samples  of  Hamoo  or  Indian  teas,  the  average 
percentage  of  silica  in  the  Chinese  teas  amounts  to  only  0*80  per  cent. 

Unfaced  Green  Teae, 


Name. 

Aah. 

SUica. 

Iron. 

Green          .... 
Unoolonred  China 
Oolong        .... 
Kumaon  Young  Hyaon 
Japan  Oolong      . 
Java  Young  Hyson    . 

Ditto 

Green          .... 

6-42 
6*18 
6-93 
6*66 
6-78 
6-90 
5-61 
5-40 

0-87 
0-14 
0-77 
0-86 

0-21 
Oil 
0-24 
0-10 

-             1 

6-78 

0*41  » 

016 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ash  of  uncoloured  green  teas  corre- 
sponds closely  in  weight  and  in  the  amount  of  iron  present  with  that 
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of  gennine  liiack  tea.  If  the  Oolong  be  omitted,  the  iron  and  eztra- 
oeoas  silica  are  rather  lesa  than  in  black  tea. 

It  appears  from  the  analysee  of  ZoUer,  reported  in  'Liebiff's 
Annalen,  that  the  age  of  tea-leaves  may  be  determined  from  the 
analvais  of  the  ash— a  fiict  of  much  interest  and  of  considerable  value. 
Thus  jounff  leaves,  of  which  the  best  teas  consist,  contain  much  lai;^r 
amoonts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  older  leaves,  which 
are  comparativelj  deficient  therein^  while  they  become  richer  with  age 
in  lime  and  silica. 

Much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  little  lime  and  silica, 
indicate,  therefore,  good  tea ;  the  reverse  bad  tea.  The  ash  of  a  sample 
of  voong  tea  grown  in  the  Himalayas  amounted  to  5*63  grains  per  cent., 
and  it  contained  in  100  parts  38*22  of  potash,  4*24  of  lime,  4*38  of 
oxide  of  iron,  4*35  of  silica,  and  14*56  of  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
same  sample  of  tea  4*94  per  cent,  of  theine  were  obtained,  and  13*7  of 
proteine  compounds. 

The  following  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  tea  ash  is  from  ^  Watts^s 
Dictionary :' — 


I- 


:Sod«     .      . 

•Poush  . 
'  Magnesia 
t  Lime 

Oxide  of  inm 

Oxide  of  maneanese 
.  Phoephoric  acid 

Solphnric  acid 

Silieie  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Chloride  of  sodiom. 

I 


Ash  percent  of  dry 
substance  .        . 


u 


25*46 
3-70 
9-69 

11-86 
8-42 


12-62 
1014 
16-04 


2-40 


99*78 

6-4« 


1-70 
44.9G 
8-41 
8-77 
6-80 


11-46 
6-96 
8-79 


2-16 


100-00 
6-11 


II 


40-00 

12-38 

617 

7-68 

7-18 


8-26 
8-27 
7-81 


2*26 


100-00 
6-14 


9*26 
83-95 
6-79 
8-17 
4-76 


16-64 

4-89 

10-89 


100-00 
5-94 


li 
I- 


12-88 
28-38 

8-89 
19-31 


17-44 
4-76 
6*59 


8*25 


100*00 
4*73 


6-03 
47-45 
6-84 
1*21 
8-29 
0-71 
9-88 
8-72 
2*81 
10-09 

8-62 


99-18 
19-69 


g. 

s. 

a 

r 

0-65 

0-69 

89-22 

7-84 

6-47 

.11-45 

4-24 

10-76 

4-88 

9-53 

103 

1-97 

14-66 

25-41 

trace 

trace 

4-86 

7-57 

24-80 

25-28 

0-81 
chlorine 

}  trace 

100-00 

100-00 

— 

— 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lehnuum  gives  manganese  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ash ;  this,  like  iron,  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Fleitman,  in 
an  infusion  of  70  grammes  of  Pekoe  tea,  is  stated  to  have  met  with 
as  much  as  0-20  gramme  of  manganous  oxide,  but  this  quantity  is 
evidently  excesdye. 
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THE  PROPERTIBB  OF  TEA. 


Tea  owee  its  properdes  maiDl j  to  the  tarnimf  the  theMs,  and  the 
volatile  oil.  The  first  givee  it  astrmgency ;  the  second  stimulatee  both 
the  yascuUir  and  nervous  systems,  and  suheequentiy  produces  narcotic 
effects ;  while  the  third  not  only  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  imparts  the 
aroma,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  ^od  tea  and  which  is  so  grateful 
to  many.  Tea  exerts  its  power  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
excites  the  activity  of  the  Drain  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  thought ; 
but  in  excess  produces  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  trembling,  and  sometimes 
even  spasm.  It  increases  a  little  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  also  the 
insensible  perspiration.  The  pulmonary  carbonic  acid  is  also,  according 
to  E.  Smith,  incren^ed,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  the  urea  is 
augmented  or  diminished  appears  as  yet  undecided.  The  common 
beuef  is  that  it  is  decreased.  Liebig  and  Lehmann  both  found  it  to  be 
increased,  but  Boker,  on  the  other  nand,  states  that  it  is  diminished. 

Pereira,  in  his  ^ Materia  Medica,'  remarks:  ^  Another  quality  pos- 
sessed cMspecially  by  green  tea  is  that  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to 
sleep.  Tea  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  influence  with  regard  to  the 
vascular  system.  Strong  green  tea  taken  in  large  (Quantities  is  capable 
in  some  constitutions  of  producing  most  distressing  feelings,  and  of 
operating  as  a  narcotic' 

Professor  Johnston  writes:  'It  exhilarates  without  sensibly  in- 
toxicating. It  excites  the  brain  to  increased  activity,  and  produces 
wakefulness.  Hence  its  usefulness  to  hard  students ;  to  those  who  have 
vigils  to  keep,  and  to  persons  who  have  to  labour  much  with  the  head. 
It  soothes,  on  the  contrary,  and  stills  the  vascular  system,  and  hence 
its  use  in  inflammatory  diseases  and  as  a  cure  for  headache.  Green  tea 
when  taken  strong  acts  very  pcfwerfully  upon  some  constitutions,  pro- 
ducing nervous  tremblings  and  other  distressing  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
narcotic,  and  in  inferior  animals  even  producing  paralysis.  Its  exciting 
eflect  upon  the  nerves  makes  it  useful  in  counteracting  the  effects  of 
opium  and  of  fermented  liquors,  and  the  stupor  sometimes  induced  by 


With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  volatile  oU  Prof.  Johnston 
ohserves :  '  That  it  does  exert  a  powerful,  and  most  likely  a  narcotic, 
influence  is  rendered  probable  by  many  known  hctR,  Among  them  I 
mention  the  headaches  and  giddiness  to  which  tea-tasters  are  subject ; 
the  attacks  of  nandysis  to  which  after  a  few  years  those  who  are 
employed  in  packing  and  unpacking  chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  liable, 
and  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  that  in  China  tea  is  rarely 
used  till  it  is  a  year  old,  because  of  the  peculiar  intoxicating  property 
which  new  tea  possesses.  The  effect  of  this  keeping  upon  tea  must  lie 
chiefly  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  leaf  to 
escape.  And,  lastly,  that  there  is  a  powerful  virtue  in  this  oil  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fact  that  the  similar  oil  of  coffee  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  possess  narcotic  properties.' 
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The  opention  of  the  second  actiye  constituent  of  tea,  Theine,  has 
been  determuied  hy  experiment  In  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  daily 
ooDsomed  by  most  tea-minkers — ^that  is  to  say,  some  four  or  ^ve  grains, 
ordinarilj^  present  in  about  half  an  ounce  of  good  tea — it  has  been  found 
to  dimiTiifln  the  waste  of  tissue,  the  necessity  for  food  to  repair  the 
waste  being  lessened  in  an  equal  proportion ;  one  of  the  effects  of  tea  is 
therefore  to  save  food. 

If  an  ounce  of  tea  of  good  quality  be  daily  partaken  of,  which 
would  contain  from  8  to  10  grains  of  theine,  Uie  nulse  is  rendered 
mare  frequent,  the  action  of  the  heart  stronger,  tremoling  ensues,  and 
there  is  a  perpetual  inclination  to  micturition.  'At  the  same  time 
the  imagination  is  excited,  and  after  awhile  the  thoughts  wander, 
Tisions  begin  to  be  seen,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication  comes  on. 
All  these  a^ptoms  are  followed  by  and  pass  off  in  deep  sleep.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  strong  tea  are  attributable, 
in  Mi'eat  measure,  to  the  theine  therein  containea. 

The  third  actiye  principle  of  tea,  the  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  causes 
die  infusion  to  exert  a  slightly  constipating  effect  upon  the  bowels. 

A  fourth  not  unimportant  constituent  of  the  tea-leaf  is  gluten, 
which  sometimes  forms  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  leaf.  ZoUer  found  in  a  sample  which  he  tested  13*7  per  cent,  of 
^ten,  while  we  have  obtained  from  15'6  in  black  to  24*4  in  green  tea. 

As  tea  is  consumed  in  this  country  the  benefit  of  the  gluten  is  in  most 
cases  lost,  since  it  is  not  dissolvea  by  the  hot  water,  but  remains  in 
the  leaves,  with  which  it  is  thrown  away;  but  if  soda  be  used, 
much  of  Uie  gluten  is  dissolved  aild  will  then  be  consumed  with  the 
infusion*  In  s#me  countries  the  tea-leaves  from  which  the  infusion 
has  been  made  are  themselves  eaten,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
properties  of  the  tea  are  secured.  Amongst  the  Japanese  the  leaves 
are  ground  to  powder  and  drank  with  the  infusion*  The  more 
wealthy  Chinese  simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  a  porcelain  cup,  furnished 
with  a  coyer ;  the  leaves  for  the  most  part  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
eap,  but  occasionally  a  few  float  and  nse  to  the  surface.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience  a  thin  piece  of  silver  filagree-work  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  leaves. 

It  appears  that  in  China,  tea  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people. 
The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us  'that  t^,  like  beer  in 
England,  is  sold  in  public  houses  in  every  town  and  along  public  roads, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals ;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  tne  burdened 
sod  weary  tzaveUer  to  lay  down  his  load,  refresh  himself  with  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  and  then  pursue  his  journey.' 

Lo-Tn,  a  learned  Chinese,  who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang, 
ut.  618  to  906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the  qualities 
and  effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant : — '  It  tempers 
the  spirits  and  harmonizes  the  mind ;  dispels  lassitude  and  relieves 
&tieue ;  awakens  thought  and  prevents  drowsiness,  lightens  or  re- 
freuee  the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  faculties/ 
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THE  ANALTBI8   OF  TEA. 

It  has  abp^dy  been  stated  that  the  chief  constituents  of  tea  consist 
of  chloro^hylle,  gum,  glucose,  gluten,  cellulose,  tannin,  theine,  volatile 
oil  and  mineral  matter. 

For  the  nur^oose  of  estimating  the  soluble  congtituents  of  tea,  the 
leaves  must  oe  thoroughly  exhausted  hy  boiling  with  repeated  quan- 
tiljes  of  distilled  water  until  the  infusion  is  no  longer  colourea  and 
ceates  to  yield  on  evaporation  any  solid  residue.  The  different  infii- 
sioni  thus  obtained  9XQ  mixed  together  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to 
a  certain  bulk.  One  portion  is  evaporated  with  magnesia  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath,  tlie  magnesia  beii^  used  to  neutralise  the  tannic 
acid  and  to  set  the  theine  free ;  and  m  this  the  theine  is  estimated 
in  the  manner  to  be  hereaffcer  described. 

Another  quantity  of  the  infusion  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  Tvine, 
to  precipitate  the  gum,  while  a  third  quantity  is  taken  for  the  estima^ 
tion  of  tjbe  tannin. 

The  insolMe  portion  of  the  leaves  is  dried  and  weighed ;  the 
difference  in  the  weight  as  compared  with  the  original  quantity  taken 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  moMar,  sometimes  termed 
Legumin,  %  separate  portion  of  tea  must  be  taken,  and  a  combustion 
analysis  for  mtrogen  made,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the 
theine  being  deducted  from  the  totel  amount  obtained.  The  remaining 
nitrogen,  multiplied  by  6*33,  gives  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
or  gluten. 

The  usual  soda-lime  process  doee  not  furnish  the  whole  amomit  of 
nitro^n,  since  the  theine  yields,  on  heating  with  alkalies,  some  cyanide, 
which  of  coune  would  not  be  obtdned  as  anmionia.  The  oxide  of 
copper  combustion,  although  exact,  involves  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  labour.    We  give  the  following  oi\tlinee  of  the  process : — 

0'2  to  0*5  fframme  of  tea  are  mixed  intimately  with  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  copper.  A  combustion  tube,  drawn  out  in  the  usual 
way,  is  first  chergea  for  the  length  of  4  inches  with  a  mixture  of 
bi(»rbonate  of  sooa  and  of  bichromate  of  potash,  then  with  a  few 
inches  of  pure  o^ide  of  copper,  then  with  the  mixture  containing  the 
tea,  then  with  another  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  and  lastly  with 
a  spiral  of  metallic  copper.  The  air  contained  in  the  tube  is  first 
driven  out  by  hea^ng  the  layer  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  thus  gene- 
rating carbonic  acid.  The  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
tea-mixture  are  collected  over  mercury,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  caustic-potash  solution,  and  the  nitrogen  is  measured,  atten- 
tion of  course  being  paid  to  the  temperature,  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  gas ;  for  all  of  which  circumstances  tables  have 
been  specially  prepared. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  water  and  the  offt  a  separate  portion 
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most  Be  taken ;  the  tea  should  be  dried  on  a  water  bath ;  the  loss  re- 
preeentB  the  water ;  the  residue  is  incinerated  and  the  ash  weighed. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  oU  a  considerable  qnanti^  of  tea 
most  be  operated  upon.  This  mast  be  distilled  with  water  and  the 
disdllate  received  into  a  cool  receiver ;  the  oil  should  be  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  may  state,  however,  that,  in  certain 
attempts  we  have  made,  we  have  railed  to  obtain  any  weighable 
amount  of  the  oil :  the  distillate  had  the  odour  of  tea,  but  no  oil 
drops  were  visible.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  to  be  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  tea.  The  estimation  of  the  sugar  and  chlorophylle 
are  exceedingly  difficult,  the  tannin  decomposing  into  sugar  and  gallic 
acid,  and  hence  it^ucing  the  copper  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
sugar.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  required,  and  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  to  give  any  details  respecting  their  determination. 

To  resume.  For  the  mfusion  from  which  the  theine,  gum  and 
tannin  are  to  be  estimated  take  five  gnunmes  of  tea ;  for  the  combustion 
balf  a  gramme,  and  for  the  estimation  of  water  and  ash  three  granmies. 

Of  the  infusion  of  the  five  grammes  reduced  to  a  bulk  of  500  cc, 
300  cc  are  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  theine,  100  cc.  for  the  gum,  and 
the  last  100  cc.  for  the  tannin. 

The  estimatum  of  the  Theine. — The  theine  may  be  conveniently 
and  simply  estimated  by  Mulder's  process,  which  is  thus  carried  out : 
The  300  cc.  of  the  solution  are  to  ne  evaporated,  with  the  addition 
of  Eome  magnesia,  to  diynees ;  the  residue  is  then  finely  powdered  and 
tiansferred  to  a  flask,  capable  of  holding  about  200  cc. )  30  cc.  of  ether 
are  poured  over  it,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  two  days,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  ether  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  poured  into  a  small 
weight  flask.  The  residue  is  heated  two  or  thiee  times  with  suc- 
eesskve  quantities  of  ether,  until  this  on  evaporation  ceases  to  furnish 
any  ciystalline  deposit  of  theine.  These  several  quantities  are  added 
to  the'  first  quantity  of  ether  employed,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  to  dryness.  Tne  theine  is  left  in  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  is  then  weighed  together  with  the  flask. 

The  difficulty  of  the  solubility  of  theine  in  ether  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner  a  modification  of  this  process.  In  this  absolute 
alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent,  theine  being  much  more  soluble  in  this 
meistruum.  The  alcohol  by  boiling  extracts  not  only  all  the  theine,  but 
a  anudl qnantilT  of  other  substances  which  are  to  be  thus  removed.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  few  drops  and 
ether  is  added ;  this  precipitates  the  foreign  substances,  but  does  not 
now  throw  down  the  theine,  since  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  etiiereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  theine  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Of  course,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the 
extractive  matter  by  treatment  with  two  or  three  successive  quantities 
ofaloohoL 

Another  method,  but  one  involving  more  time  and  trouble,  is  the 
following,  as  proposed  by  P^got.    The  tea  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
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water,  and  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  in  excess  to  the  solntion  to 
precipitate  the  tannin,  gum,  and  colouring  matter.  The  mixture  is 
Doiled  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  carefuUj  washed  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  a  cunent 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  after  a  second  filtration  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  yields,  on  cooling,  a  crop  of  crystals  of  nearly  pure 
theine,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation ;  an  addi- 
tional quantity  being  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother  liquor  and 
leaving  it  to  crystulise.  The  theine  thus  obtained  is,  howeyer,  lees 
pure  than  that  separated  by  the  first  process,  and,  moreover,  a  portion 
still  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  These  objections  may  be  oDviated 
by  evaporating  the  watery  solution  to  dryness  and  boiling  ^tli  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ether.  But  this,  of  course,  adds  mudi  to  the 
time  and  trouble  involved. 

Stenhouse  has  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  theine  th.e  pro- 
cess of  sublimation,  this  alkaloid  being  volatile.  The  dried  and 
powdered  extract  is  subjected  to  heat,  and  the  theine  becomes  deposited 
in  a  paper  cone  placed  over  it ;  we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  theine  present  by  this  procedure. 

^timation  of  Tcmmn, — The  tannin  may  be  estimated  bv  one  or 
other  of  the  foflowing  processes.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  a  titrated  solution  of  gelatine  and  alum,  as  recommended  by 
MiiUer,  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tea  evaporated  to  a  certain 
standard.  One  cc.  of  the  gelatine  solution  should  correspond  to  0*01 
gramme  of  tannin.  O  the  quantity  of  tannin  may  be  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  100  parts  of  which  contain  40  parts  of 
tannin.    Neither  oi  these  processes  furnishes  very  exact  results. 

Mr.  Allen  recentlv  proposed  in  the  Cftemtoo/  Ngw8  a  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  in  tea  b^  means  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
using  as  indicator  an  ammomacal  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 
Five  grammes  of  acetate  of  lead  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
the  exact  strength  of  the  solution  is  determined  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  tannin.  Two  grammes  of  tea  are  exhausted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  infusion  is  made  up  to  250  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  the  standard 
lead  solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  diluted  with  90  cc.  of 
water.  The  tea  infusion  is  added  from  a  burette  as  long  asan^  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down ;  a  small  portion  is  filtered  and  tested  with  a  drop 
of  a  weak  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution.  A  red  coloration  indi- 
cates that  all  the  lead  is  precipitated,  and  that  tannin  is  in  solution. 
From  the  volume  of  lead  solution  used  the  quantity  of  tannin  is 
calculated. 

Another  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  and 
quick  of  execution  if  a  great  number  of  estimations  are  to  be  made, 
has  been  proposed  by  Lowenthal.  We  give  it  in  its  modified^  and 
improved  form  as  described  by  Neubauer,  *  Zeitschrift  ftir  Analytische 
Chemie,'  X.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tannic  acid  is  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  indigo 
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iKing  at  the  same  time  employed  to  indicate  by  its  deooloriflation  the 
oxidation  of  the  last  trace  of  tannic  acid. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
method : — 

1.  A  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  30  grammes  of  pure  sulphate 
of  indigo  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
dilnted  to  1  litre.  This  solution  decomposes  very  easily  Vy  the  action 
of  a  peculiar  fungus ;  it  is  best  therefore  to  heat  the  solution  in  closed 
bottles  in  liie  water-hath  to  about  7(f  0,  by  which  opetation  the  germs 
of  the  fungus  are  destroyed,  and  the  liquid  keeps  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  The  indigo  must  be  very  pure,  and  ought  not  to  contam  any 
indigo-red. 

2.  A  Solution  of  Pure.  Tannic  Add.  Two  srammes  of  tannin  of  the 
purest  description,  dried  at  100°  0.,  are  dissmved  in  1  litre  of  water. 
The  tannin  must  be  perfectly  white,  and  if  possible  chemically  pure. 
Kit  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  following  method  will 
be  found  to  be  convenient  for  the  estimation  of  its  strength : — Three 
giammes  of  the  dried  substance  are  dissolved  in  260  cc.  of  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  estimated  at  1&*  0.  by  means  of 
a  »peafic  gravity  tiottle.  Tables  have  been  constructed  for  the  solu- 
tions of  tannin  of  different  strength,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Fresenius' '  Quantitative  Analysis.'  From  these  tables  the  quantity 
of  tamiinis  obtained.  160  cc.  of  the  solution  are  now  to  be  freed  from 
tannin  by  the  action  of  well-washed,  dried  and  powdered  skin.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  Uqiud  after  this  treatment  is  then  taken,  the 
tables  again  consulted,  and  the  quantity  of  tannin  corresponding  to 
this  second  specific  gravity  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  first  specific  gravity.  Supposing  we  find  in  the  260  cc. 
3iL3  grammes  of  pure  tannin,  then  the  crude  tannin  employed  contains 
97*33  per  cent,  of^pure  tannin. 

3.  A  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potash,  of  such  strength  that 
20  cc  of  the  solution  of  indigo  require  from  12  to  14  cc.  of  the  perman- 
ganate, and  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  containing  0.2  per 
eent.  of  tannin,  require  firuni'  9  to  10  cc.  A  solution  of  such  strength  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  10  grammes  of  pure  ciystallised  permanganate 
of  potash  in  6  litres  of  water. 

4.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  operation  of  the  method  is  as  follows : — 20  cc.  of  the  indigo 
solution  are  dUuted  witii )  litre  of  distilled  water,  10  cc.  of  dilute  si2- 
phuiic  add  are  then  added,  and  the  beaker  containing  the  blue  liquid 
ifl  ]Jaoed  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper.  The  permanganate  solution  is 
now  added  firom  a  Gay-Lussac  burette  drop  after  drep,  with  constant 
rigorous  stirring  of  tlie  liquid.  The  deep  blue  colour  of  the  solution  is 
changed  into  dark  green,  which  soon  turns  into  light  green,  and  i^r- 
vards  yeUowish  green.  A  drop  or  two  more  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion cause  the  appearance  of  a  brightgolden  yellowcolour,  when  the  reac- 
tionia  finished,  «bd  the  volume  of  the  permanganate  used  is  read  off,  20 
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cc.  of  the  indigo  are  then  diluted  exactly  as  before  to  f  of  a  litre ;  and, 
moreover,  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  are  added.  As  above 
described,  the  permanganate  solution  is  dropped  into  the  liquid 
until  the  golden  yellow  colour  appears.  From  the  number  of  cc.  uBed, 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  20  cc.  of 
indigo  solution  is  subtracted,  and  thus  the  amount  of  permanganate 
is  obtained  which  is  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  10  cc.  of  the  standard 
tannin  solution.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  thus 
known,  and  of  the  infusion  of  the  tea,  obtained  by  exhausting  2  grammes 
with  sucoessiye  quantities  of  hot  water,  and  bringing  the  solution 
up  to  600  cc. ;  50  cc.  are  titrated  with  the  addition  of  20  cc.  of  indigo  as 
above  described.  From  the  quantity  of  permanganate  solution  used, 
the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  50  cc.of  tea  infusion,  and  therefore  in  the 
2  grammes  of  tea,  is  calculated  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  substances  besides  the  tamiin  are 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate.  Neubauer,  therefore,  removes  the 
tannin  and  the  gallic  acid  £om  a  measured  quantity  of  the  infusion, 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  estimates  the  number  of  cc.  of 
permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  remaining  substances, 
which  he  subtracts  from  the  total  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
first  experiment.  Thus  the  exact  quantity  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid 
is  obtamed,  indicating  the  total  astringency. 

Mr.  EstcoTirt  was  the  first  to  employ  Lowenthal's  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  in  tea.  He  estimates  the  total  astringency  as 
above  described ;  precipitates  from  another  portion  of  the  inAision  the 
tannin  by  means  o!  a  solution  of  gelatine  added  slightly  in  excess ; 
filters,  and  titrates  the  gallic  acid  in  the  filtrate  with  permanganate  and 
indigo. 

istimatwn  of  6?tfm.— The  gum  may  be  estimated  fh)m  the  aqueous 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  treated  with 
strong  alcohol.  The  gum  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  afterwards  burned 
and  the  ash  deducted,  a  precaation  of  importance  and  one  usually 
neglected. 

JSgtimaiion  of  CeUiUose, — Two  giammes  of  the  tea  are  exhausted, 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  soda, 
and  lastiy  with  an  equally  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
cellulose  thus  left  is  dried,  weighed,  and  afterwards  incinerated.  The 
ash,  if  any  be  found,  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Analysis  of  the  Ash, — ^It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  this  place 
all  the  various  processes  requisite  for  the  full  analysis  of  the  ash ;  the 
details,  if  given,  would  apply  to  the  analysiB  of  the  ashes  of  all  ot^er 
plants,  and  the  methods  ofprocedoie  are  well  known  to  chemists.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  determination  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  iron,  and  extraneous  silica,  all  points  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  quahty  and  purity  of 
tea. 

Estimation  of  Photphorie  Add, — ^For  the  estimation  of  the  phos- 
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phone  acid  8  grammes  of  tea  are  incineiated,  and  the  ash  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  llie  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water^hath 
to  separate  the  silica  naturally  present  in  the  ash.  The  residue  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  ^Ussolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
precipitated  with  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammoma.  A  yeUow  com- 
poimd,  phoaphomolybdate  of  ammonia,  soon  separates,  especially  on 
gezitly  heating  the  liquid.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  after  standing 
twelve  hours  and  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution 
is  added  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  combines  with  the  phosphoric 
idd,  fonning  phosphate  of  anmionia  and  magnesia,  which  is  separated 
br  fillzation,  burnt  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  precipitate  contain 
0^'96  parts  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  P2O5. 

Eaimation  cf  Potash.^FoT  ike  purpose  of  estimating  the  potash 
another  3  grammes  of  tea  are  incinerated.  The  ash  is  boiled  with  water 
and  the  watery  solution  filtered.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  removed 
bj  the  addition  of  some  lime  water.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added  in 
exoeas.  After  filtration  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
add,  evaporated  to  diynees,  and  heated  to  incipient  redness.  Moisten 
again  with  water,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  precipitate  with 
a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  which,  comoining  with  the 
chloride  of  potassium,  forms  {)otassio-platinic  chloride,  which  is  filtered 
thion^  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  pre- 
cipitate correspond  to  19*272  parts  of  potassa,  KJO, 

EtUmaticn  cf  JSkHca, — ^For  the  estimation  of  tne  iron  and  extraneous 
dlica,  the  follovnng  simple  method  is  conveniently  employed.  The  ash 
of  5  giammes  of  tea  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves all  but  the  extraneous  silica,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
andiveighed* 

Etimaiion  oflron^-^The  filtrate  containing  the  iron  in  solution, 
partly  as  ferric,  partly  as  ferrous  chloride,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
mize^  with  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  which  reduces  all 
iron  to  the  ferrous  state.  The  completion  of  the  reduction  is  pretty 
acemrately  indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  colourless.  A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  added,  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  stannoua 
chloride.  A  standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  now  gradually 
added  from  a  burette  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 
Sncoeasive  drops  of  the  liquid  are  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
phued  on  a  poroelaiii  dish  in  contact  with  a  small  drop  of  feiri- 
ejranide  of  potassium ;  as  long  as  there  is  any  iron  in  the  ferrous  state 
a  Uoe  coloration  of  ferrous  fenicyanide  will  be  |>roduced.  As  soon 
as  this  coloration  ceases  to  appear,  the  reaction  is  at  an  end ;  the 
Tolmne  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  read  ofi^,  from  which  the  quantity 
of  the  iron  present  is  calculated.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
liom,  oontsuung  in  1,000  cc.  1*4769  jnamme,  is  of  such  strength 
that  1  cc  of  it  is  capable  of  oxidising  0*00168  gramme  of  iron* 
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A  more  detailed  description  of  the  processes  alx>Ye  giTen  will  be 
found  in  Fresenius'  work  on  *  Quantitative  Analysis.* 

A  deduction  of  0*6  per  cent,  of  silica  and  of  0*16  per  cent,  of  iron 
has  to  be  made  from  the  amounts  of  these  substances  found  these 
fipfures  representing  the  averages  of  silica  and  iron  present,  in  genuine 
teas  based  upon  the  examination  of  numerous  samples.  Zoller 
found  in  the  ash  of  genuine  tea  that  the  ferric  oxide  amounted  to  4*38 
of  the  ash,  while  Liebig  found  8*29  per  cent. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  TEA. 

Formerly  tea  was  extensiyely  adulterated  in  this  country,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty,  this  practice  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  The  adulterations  resorted  to  were  in  principle  similar 
to  and  in  imitation  of  those  so  ingeniously  designed  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  adtdterations  retorted  to  by  the  Chtnete  may  be  described 
under  the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  With  foreign  leaves. 

2.  With  lie-tea. 

3.  With  mineral  substances. 

4.  With  materials  used  for  the  coloration,  painting,  or  fiacing  of  taa. 

I.  With  foreign  leave*, — It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  black  teas,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  con- 
sumed in  this  country  are  free  from  admixture  with  foreign  leaves  and 
all  other  adulteration.  The  foreini  leaves,  when  employ^,  are  found 
principiUly  in  verv  low-priced  and  much  broken  teas,  and  in  the  lower 
qualities  of  blacfc  and  green  gunpowder  teas ;  in  Twankay  tea,  and 
especially  in  an  article,  to  be  described  hereafter,  extensively  employed 
for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  and  very  candidly  designated  by  the  Cninese 
themselves  *  Lie-tea.*  Still,  although  the  bulk  of  the  black  teas  is 
genuine,  yet  many  samples  are  to  be  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
taining an  admixture  of  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea-plant.  We 
have  ourselves,  in  an  experience  extending  over  many  yearK,  met  with 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  such  samples ;  the  foreign  leaves,  how- 
ever, rarely  form  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
article.  Dr.  Dixon,  writing  many  years  since  in  the  '  Penny  Cydo- 
psedia,'  states :  '  The  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounda  of 
the  leaves  of  different  pknts  to  mingle  with  the  genuine,  as  those  of 
the  cmA,  plum,  &c. ;  so  that  all  spurious  leaves  found  in  parcels  of  bad 
tea  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  them  by  dealers  in  tiiis 
country.  While  line  tea  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company,  few  of  these  adulterated  teas  were  shipped  for  this 
country,  as  experienced  and  competent  inspectors  were  kept  at  Canton 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  in  the  Company's  ships ;  but  since 
the  trade  has  been  opened  all  kinds  find  a  ready  ouUet*,  and  aa  the 
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demADd  for  tea  exceeds  the  supply,  a  manuflMtured  article  is  furnished 
to  the  rival  crews.' 

The  teas,  there£>re,  in  which  foreign  leaves  are  liable  to  be  met 
with  are  Congou  and  Souchong,  but  espedally  Twankay,  gunpowder, 
caper,  and  lie-tea,  which  last  is  xnade  up  in  imitation  of  tneee  and  other 
descriptions  of  tea,  and  is  often  used  to  adulteiate  the  ordinary  black 
teas  d  commerce. 


Pig.  28. 


FORBIOir  LlAV  Df  LIB-TKA& 

o,  upper  BorfBoe  of  leaf ;  6,  lower  enrface,  showing  the  oeTlr  with' -their  tUghtly- 
beeded  margins,  (rf  which  it  is  composed  ;  e,  chlorophylle  oellB,  so  dispofted  as 
to  fonn  Tery  large  areoto ;  d,  elongated  cells  fotmd  on  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  in  the  oomrse  of  the  reins;  «,  spiral  vessel;  /.celloffMniMrie;  ^,  fragment 
of  Ptuakm  hlue ;  A,  particles  of  the  white  powder,  probably  China  Cloy. 

Among  the  leaves  very  frequently  employed,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Uie  plants  already  named,  are  the  leaves  of  OameUia  Sasanqua^ 
Ckhnmtkut  inecnuficuus,  and  of  VaUmia,  The  brick-tea  of  the 
Ttotns  eonsistB  of  tea-leaves  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
BJmnuu  Th^exantj  Hhododendron,  Chrysanth^numy  Rota  camna,  and 
other  plants,  the  leaves  being  agglutinated  with  bullock's  or  sheep's 
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blood.  The  venation  of  these  leayes,  ae  well  as  the  ultimate  structure 
as  revealed  bv  the  microscope,  differ  from  that  of  the  tea-plant.  The 
presence  of  tne  leaves  of  Valonia  is  detected  by  the  acicmar  crystals 
observed  under  the  microscope.  But  other  vegetable  substances 
besides  foreign  leaves  are  sometimes  met  with  in  adulterated  teas ;  in 
particular  Paddy  husk.  Again,  some  teas  often  contain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  stalks. 

Fig.  24. 


FoBKiov  Leaf  m  Lib-tba. 

a,  upper  turteoe  of  leaf ;  6,  lower  sorftuse ;  c,  ohlorophylle  cells ;  d,  elongated 
cells ;  e,  portion  of  one  of  the  branched  and  spinous  hairs  situated  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf ;  /,  cell  of  turnurie ;  ff,  fragment  of  I^rutsian  Hue  \  h,  par. 
ticles  of  the  vkite  pcmder, 

IT.  AduUeration  with  lie-4ea, — ^We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fiict 
that  this  article  has  received  the  name  of '  lie-tea'  because  it  is  spurious, 
and  for  the  most  part  not  tea  at  alL  It  consists  no  doubt  in  some  cases 
in  part  of  the  dust  of  teorUaveSy  but  often  of  foreign  leaves,  sand, 
quartz,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron — all  these  being  ma&  up  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity,  b^  means  of  a  solution  of  starch,  into  little  masses 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  in  imitation  of  different  kinds  of  tea.  These 
masses,  if  intended  for  the  adulteration  of  ordinary  black  tea,  as  Congou, 
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LXAF  OF  Caxblua  Sasakqua,  fonnd  in  Sample  of  Twankai/. 

^f  npper  snifaoe  of  leaf,  showing  the  cells  of  which  it  is  oompoeed ;  B,  under 

Rirfaoe,  exhibiting  its  oellB  and  stomata ;  C,  chlorqphyQe  cells* 

Fig.  96. 


LxAV  OF  Plum,  fonnd  in  sample  of  2\umiav, 
A,  upper  smfaoe of  leaf;  £,  nnder  8urf!K» ;  C,  chlorophylle  cells. 
*l2 
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being  unfaced,  but  if  desigrned  to  imitate  caper  or  Shulan  tea,  being 
coated  with  plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  if  gunpowder,  with  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric,  China  clay,  or  other  white  mineral  powder. 

The  clevemess  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  oi  the  different  kinds 
of  lie-tea  is  somethinor  really  surprising,  and  so  close  is  the  imitation  in 
many  cases  that  much  practice  and  skill  are  required  for  its  detection. 
The  better  descriptions  of  lie-tea  consist  of  the  dust  of  tea  only,  made 

Rg.  27. 


k 


A,  leaf  of  Cbloranthub  iKCOKSPiuurs  ;  B^  ditto  of  Cauelija  Sasanqua  ;  leaTea 
need  to  adulterate  tea. 

up  into  little  masses,  or  of  this  dust  mixed  with  that  of  foreign  leaves ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  lie-tea  encountered  is  compounded  of  tea- 
dust,  with  sometimes  the  dust  of  foreign  leaves  and  large  quantities  of 
mineral  matter,  of  which  gilex  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  form  a 
considerable  proportion,  the  masses  or  pellets  being  artificially  coloured 
or  coated  with  the  substances  which  have  been  already  enumerated. 
The  following  analyses,  selected  from  many  others,  which  we  have 
made  from  time  to  time,  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
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matter  CQDtained  in  ihis  article,  aa  well  as  the  quantities  found  inafew 
teas  zeeently  examined  by  ns. 


PnCDTAGB  OF  ICmRAL  MaTTSB  JS 

PBBGEMTAOS  of  Ln-TBA  MET 

Lib-tea. 

wechdiTba. 

madkte^ 

Green  tea. 

Black  tea.                 Green  tea. 

"ss}  ^-i^ 

Gnopowder  14-87 

Mixed  teas    18-0 

Mixed  teas    28-8 

Capen     .    81-40 

^          28-82 

n          n         17-7 

«       n      12-0 

„     .    .    2d-91 

„           1818 

,•        «       18-4 

n          „           9-8 

r* 

.    83-43 

n           19-76 

•     n          «            6-0 

Gunpowder    1-38 

1 

.    62-92 

r,           85-92 

OnuigePekoe7-98 

„           18-68 

n      * 

.    28-84 

28-48 

The  percentages 

„             6-68 

n 

.    .    17-70 

24-68 

of  lie-tea  in  the 

86-67 

• 

.    .    49-76 

*.           46-01 

capers  were  not 

87-69 

I      » 

.    .    18-05 

89-97 

^           48-46 

1 

.    .    86-46 

„           80-84 

28-95 

j» 

.    .    27-20 

y,           84-66 

89-42 

n 

.    .    26-88 

29-80 

„           14-21 

» 

.    .    23-88 

n          32-61 

„           85-28 

» 

.    .    46-70 

„           42-06 

20-06 

„ 

.    .    15-35 

46-62 

88-81 

ft 

.    .    16-28 

Mixed  teas  56-84 

11-47 

» 

.    .    24-80 

«       „     19-W 

H           87-80 

» 

.    .    17-61 

„       n     16-08 

26-12 

w 

.    .    23-98 

^           22*98 

Mixed  teas  2694 

»       „    40-86 

»       „     22-11 

„       n    20-80 

Mr.  Warring^n,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
I^ndon  in  1851,  stated:  'On  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  about 
750,000  pounds*  weight  of  these  teas  have  been  imported  into  this 
coQDtiT  within  tiie  last  eighteen  months,  their  introduction  being  auite 
of  modem  origin ;  and  I  understand  that  attempts  have  been  n^e  to 
get  them  passed  through  the  Customs  as  manufactured  goods,  and  not 
as  teas— a  tide  which  they  certainly  richly  merit,  although  it  must  be 
erident  from  a  moment's  consideration  that  the  Revenue  would  doubt- 
Itte  be  defrauded,  inasmuch  as  the  consumer  would  have  to  buy  them 
as  teas  from  the  dealer.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  market  for 
tbem  IB  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Ohinede,  it  appears,  would  not 
lell  them  except  as  teas,  and  have  the  candour  to  specify  them  as  lie* 
teag;  and  if  they  are  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  quality,  the 
duneee  merchant  gives  a  certificate  statins  the  proportion  of  lie-tea 
present  with  the  genuine  leaf.  This  manumcture  and  mixing  are  evi<- 
^tly  maetised  to  meet  the  price  of  the  English  merchant.  In  the 
ease  of  the  above  samples,  ine  black  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lie 
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Flower  Caper y  the  ^reen  Lie  Gunpowder.  The  average  yalae  is  from 
eightpence  to  a  shilling  per  pound.  The  brokers  have  adopted  the 
curious  terms  ffum  and  dust  as  applied  to  these  lie-teas  or  their  mixtures, 
a  cognomen  which  at  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  from 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  first  two  words  were  run  together.' 

Fig.  28. 


IlUTATIOV  CAPXB  OB  OUNPOWDKR. 

o  a,  Cragmento  of  the  tta-Uc^  otUa-duti;  h  6,  particlee  of  temd;  e  e,  itarch 
corjnueles ;  d  d,  gromot  grurales  of  blmek-Uad;  e  e, ptrtiolea  of  miethUke 
substance;  //,  cdls  ox  turmerie ;  g  g^  fragments  of  te<f^.  If agnified  8JK> 
diameten. 

in.  AduUeratian  with  mineral  matter, — ^We  hare  already  ad- 
Terted  to  the  ia^st  that  mineral  matter,  chiefly  eand,  quarts,  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  ue-tea ;  but  the  latter 
mineral  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  tea  independenUy  of  lie-tea,  while, 
lastly,  China  clay,  soapetonef  iVtiMum  blue,  and  other  mineral  eubetaneeey 
are  extensively  employed  in  the  artificial  coloration  or  painting  of  teas, 
both  black  and  green.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
mineral  matter  we  have  met  with  in  Mlulterated  teas,  both  black  and 
green : — 
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Quantitia  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Adulterated  Teas* 


Black  tM,  chiefly  Gaper. 

Oieen  teay  chiefly  Oaopewder. 

Cipertett    ....    U-94 

Gunpowder  ....      8-49 

II        n 

.    17-27 

f» 

.        .    18-68 

9        n 

.     18-97 

tf 

.    20-62 

It        tt 

.     19-82 

tt 

.    26-66 

n        n       * 

.    24-94 

ft 

.        •    28-69 

tt        n 

.    14-88 

t» 

.    18-49 

tt        n 

.    16-88 

ff 

.        .    17-66 

»         ft 

.    18-00 

ft 

.    19-08 

n         t* 

.      8-77 

t« 

.    88-49 

»         n 

,    17-89 

ft 

.    22-26 

n         n 

.        .    20-08 

*t 

.    26-12 

M             ft 

.    16-11 

tt 

.     11-79 

If          yy 

.    16-48 

tf 

.    24-47 

tf        n 

.    11-59 

rt 

.    20-28 

T>             If 

.      8-82 

tj 

.    18-10 

I*        ft 

.      9-84 

It 

.    16-20 

•t        f» 

.    19-96 

tt 

.    1800 

■        ff 

.    11-69 

tt 

.      8-82 

t*        ft 

.    16-61 

Mixed  teaa 

.        .    21-83 

saang." 

.    16-32 

ft       tt 

.    12-96 

Mixed  tot  . 

.     12-64 

.    18-96 

V              If 

.    10-61 

Jt            tf 

.    10-77 

»l         f» 

.      9-61 

A 1_«^-A  2- 

•. 

.V1_ 

•-.    xl . 

-  : ^u;^T 

-;i  ^. 

.J 

Almost  invariably  in  thoee  caaeB  in  whicli  sand  and  quartz  are  met 
with,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  also  found.  This  association  is  so 
coDBtsnt  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  mixture  either  occurs  naturally 
or  is  specially  piepared,  and  in  either  case  is  employed  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  actually  extracted  from  yarious  samples  of  adultmted 


QnantUlee  of  Magnede  Oxide  of  Iron  extracted  by  Ae  Magnet 


BUektea 


Sifting!. 


Black  teM. 


Oreen  teas. 


.        .        .        .    0-69 

Gonpowder 

.       .      1-98 

.        .        .        .    0-86 

.      6-67 

.        .        .        .    0-48 

tt 

.      2-94 

.        .        .        .     1-46 

yt 

.      8-76 

.        .        .    8-88 

Xt_        1 1^        »A 

tt 
*9 
tf 
It 
tt 

Green  tea 
ft      ft 

99           tt              • 

_     xV 

.      1-94 
.      2-86 
.      1-92 
.      8-17 
.      118 
.      1-80 
.      0-79 
.      0-10 
.      l-Ol 

A  few  monllis  back  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  read  para- 
graphs in  the  papers  containing  the  statement  that  certain  teas  had 
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been  met  with  which  weie  ascertained  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated  with 
iron  JUinffs.  In  some  instances  these  statements  rested  on  the  authority 
of  chemists  of  higb  rejpute.  A  closer  examination  of  the  magnetic 
particles  so  frequently  found  in  adulterated  teas  has  revealed  the  &ct 
that  they  really  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Mr.  Alfred 
Bird  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  this  fact,  but 
Mr.  P.  L.  Symonds  about  the  sajoie  time  affirmed  that  the  article  used 
by  the  Chinese  consisted  of  titaniferous  iron  sand.  Mr.  Bird,  however, 
promulgated  the  opinion  that  this  iron  was  derived  from  the  soil, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  tea  from  the  dust  on  the  leaves. 
When  the  large  (Quantity  of  iron  present  in  manv  teas,  and  especially 
when  the  proportion  of  the  iron  to  the  sand  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents, IS  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this 
opinion  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained. 

The  principal  proofs  that  the  particles  in  question  do  not  consist  of 
iron  filings  are  the  following: — 

First,  That  when  examined  with  the  microscope  they  have  not  the 
torn  and  jagged  appearance  cbaracteristic  of  iron  filings,  but  exhibit  a 
crystalline  structure,  in  which  the  octahedral  form  is  frequently  to  be 
discerned. 

Second,  That  they  do  not  reduce  the  copper  from  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  that  metal. 

Third,  That  they  dissolve  without  efiervescence,  and  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

And,  lastly,  That  they  are  distinctly  polaric — that  is  to  say,  the  one 
extremity  of  them  Is  attraeted  and  the  other  one  repelled  by  the  same 
pole  of  the  magnet,  whereas  iron  filings  are  uniformly  attracted. 

It  shoilld  ^  remembered,  however,  that  iron  filings  when  burned 
become  themselves  converted  on  the  sur&ce  into  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

Iron  filings  in  tea,  burnt  iron  filings,  and  magnetic  oxide  are  aU 
acted  upon  bv  the  tannic  acid  of  the  tea,  tannate  of  iron  being  formed, 
which  when  Dumt  yields  much  ferric  as  well  as  some  magnetic  oxide. 
The  action  of  the  tannin  is  the  most  energetic  on  the  iron  filings,  but 
its  solution  produces  a  dark  fluid  with  the  magnetic  oxide  only. 
Again,  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  particles  may  during  the  incineration 
of  the  tea  be  converted  into  the  ferric  oxide. 

We  will  in  the  next  place  consider  the  auestion  whether  the  pre- 
sence of  this  magnetic  iron  and  sand  found  m  the  teas  here  reported 
upon  is  attributable  to  accident  merely. 

1.  We  find  that  magnetic  iron  is  never  present  in  genuine  tea — in 
tea  which  yields  the  normal  proportion  of  ash,  no  matter  how  low  its 
quality  is,  and  how  cheap  it  may  be.  We  have  examined  many  teas 
with  a  view  to  discover  such  magnetic  particles,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  ever  met  with  a  single  such  particle.  2.  The  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  found  have  m  been  those  in  wbich  there  has  been  an 
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excess  of  mineral  matter^  and  whieh  has  always  consisted  of  silica  in 
the  serend  forma  of  eand^  poiticles  of  quarts,  and  stone.  8.  In  most 
of  tbe  samples  met  with  the  quantity  of  mastic  iron  has  heen  suf- 
ficiently great  to  render  the  tea  itself  nuunetic,  a  result  which  cannot 
be  due  to  an  accidental  admixture.  4.  That  it  is  not  deriTed  from  the 
admixtore  of  soil  containing  silica  and  magnetic  iron  is  shown  by  the 
&ct,  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  after  deducting  the  ash  proper  to  tea,  the 
silica  and  iron  found  made  up  the  entire  weight  of  the  ash.  Now,  had 
these  constituents  heen  derived  from  a  soil,  Uiere  would  not  have  heen 
this  eorrespoixience,  because  a  soil,  to  be  firuitful,  must  consist  of  many 
other  things  besides  iron  and  silica ;  as  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  chlorine,  &c.  5.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  iron  found  m  some  of  the  teas  is  so  considerable,  that 
if  calculated  into  100  parts  of  soil,  the  soil  would  be  found  to  contain 
60  much  iron  that  it  would  be  worth  smelting ;  this  would  be  the  case 
psrtienlarly  with  those  ashes  referred  to  in  the  above  table,  which  fur- 
nish respectively  32^  19,  and  24  per  cent,  of  iron,  conesponding  to  44*6, 
26*5,  and  33'4  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  again,  the  iron  found 
in  soils  does  not  exist  as  mi^;netic  iron,  but  as  ferric  oxide  and 
oBeate  of  iron.  6.  A  great  portion  of  the  silica  and  iron  found  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lie-tea  present  in  nearly  all  the  samjdes,  and  mto 
which  these  substances  were,  beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  purposely 
introduced.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  iron  and  silica,  quartz  and 
sand,  have  been  specially  added.  To  say  that  they  have  made  their 
^(my  into  the  tea  through  the  dust  on  the  leaves  and  through  careless- 
ness of  preparation,  is  to  tax  greatly  our  powers  of  creduli^;  besides, 
•fi  we  have  alreadv  remarked,  this  view  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
laige  quantities  of  sand  and  iron,  often  30,  40,  and  even  over  50  per 
cent  present  in  the  lie-teas,  with  whieh  nearly  all  the  capers  examined 
were  adulterated. 

We  will  again  remind  the  reader  that  genuine  tea  yields  an  ash 
which  larely,  if  ever,  exceeds  6  per  cent. ;  that  the  iron  in  this  seldom 
exceeds  *15  per  cent,  and  is  often  under  that  amount ;  and  that  the 
extraneous  and  accidental  silica  which  we  have  met  with  in  genuine  teas, 
evm  in  tJiose  of  the  poorest  quality  and  lowest  price,  seldom  exceeds 
0-30  per  cent.  We  sav  accidental  lolica,  having  been  careful  to  exclude 
that  natural  to  the  ash  of  genuine  teas. 

But,  after  all,  the  questions  as  to  whetiier  the  extraneous  iron 
found  in  tea  consists  of  altered,  oxidised  and  burnt  iron,  or  of  mag^ 
lietic  oxide ;  and  whether  this  iron  and  the  silica  are  derived  from  dirt, 
earth  or  soil,  or  not,  practically  matters  very  little.  They  ought  not 
to  be  there ;  their  addition  is  intentional,  as  proved  by  the  case  of  the 
He-tea ;  and  they  are  never  present  in  any  really  pure  teas,  no  matter 
how  poor  their  quality  and  now  low  tiieir  price. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  samples  contains  no  less 
than  6r86  per  cent  of  iron.    Now,  since  tea  contains  a  large  quantity 
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of  tannic  acid,  we  have  thus  brought  together  the  two  chief  consti- 
tuents which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ink ;  and,  by  appropriate 
treatment,  a  bottleful  of  ink  was  manufactured  from  the  tea  in  ques- 
tion, with  which  this  report  was  partly  written.  Now,  what  has 
thus  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  not  improbable  mav 
really,  in  some  cases,  take  place  in  the  numan  stomacn  into  whicn 
ferruginous  tea  has  oeen  received.  From  these  considerations  the 
object  of  the  Chinese  in  adding  iron  to  tea  becomes  apjparent ;  the  iron 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  tea,  a  tannate  ot  iron  is  formed, 
and  the  colour  of  the  infusion  made  with  such  tea  thus  becomes 
darkened,  and  it  is  to  bring  about  this  darkening  efiSsct  that  the  iron  is 
in  most  cases  added.  Hie  iron  would  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  astringency  of  the  tea,  and  of  rendering  it  more  stimulating.  The 
efiect  of  tannm  on  bright  iron  filings  is  very  great,  especially  if  the 
action  be  aided  by  heat  But  the  same  darkening  of  colour  talcea  place 
very  markedly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  when  tannic  add  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  are  brought  together,  as  in  tea.  It  has  been  abeady 
stated  that  lie-tea  esnecially  fuimshes  much  iron,  partiy  magnetic 
Now,  since  the  mineral  matter  in  this  so-called  tea  often  amounts  to 
50  per  cent.,  it  is  just  in  such  a  compound  that  the  iron  is  espedally 
required,  the  tea-leaves  themselves  being  so  deficient  therein. 

ly.  7%«  artificial  coloration  and  adiUt&raiion  of  tea, — ^A.  fourth 
kind  of  adulteration  to  which  certain  descriptions  of  tea  are  speciaUj 
liable  consists  in  the  painting  or  artificial  coloration  of  the  leaves.  This 
practice  is  resorted  to  for  one  or  more  of  several  purposes.  To  improve, 
as  some  consider,  the  appearance  of  some  descriptions  of  tea,  especially 
inferior  kinds;  for  the  oetter  conceahnent  of  certain  adulterations,  as 
where  forei^  leaves  are  used,  and  to  disguise  more  effectuaUy  the 
nature  of  he-tea.  Several  kinds  of  both  Uack  and  green  tea  are 
liable  to  be  thus  artificially  coated  or  coloured.  The  ftjod^eoated  teas 
are  those  known  as  Scented  Oaper,  or  black  gunpowder.  Orange 
Pekoe,  and  the  black  variety  of  lie-tea.  The  substance  employed  is 
known  b^  the  names  graphite,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  is  one 
with  which  housemaid  are  particubirhr  fiuniliar.  The  teas  coated 
with  this  substance  present  a  particularly  smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
ance. -  Graphite  contains  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
is  non-magnetic 

Occasionally  small  quantities  of  the  same  pigments  as  are  employed 
in  the  coloration  of  green  tea  are  used  as  w^  as  the  black  lead,  in 
order  to  impart  a  somewhat  different  hue  to  the  Ghulan  and  black 
lie-tea. 

But  it  is  with  grem  tea  that  the  practice  of  artificial  coloration 
most  prevails.  The  prindpal  green  teas  imported  into  this  countiT 
from  Ohina  are  Twankay,  Hyson-Skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Impeiiu, 
and  Gunpowder.  Now,  the  colour  of  nearly  the  whole  of  these  teas  is 
artificial,  and  is  due  to  tlie  adUierence  to  the  leaves  of  various  colouring 
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matteTB.  Some  few  years  since  it  was  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
Chineee  green  tea  which  was  not  thus  artificially  coated,  but  recently 
ismples  of  uncoloured  ffreen  have  been  occasionally  brought  under  our 
notice.  Further,  the  Indian  green  teas  are  almost  always  free  from 
oolourinff  matter,  and  the  Chinese  tea  Oolong,  which,  thoujB^h  described 
as  a  bJadk,  is  really  a  green  tea,  is  equally  me  from  colouring  material. 

We  have  already  referred  to  black  li^-tea.  This  is  sometimes  free 
from  coating,  and  at  other  times  is  coated  in  imitation  of  black  gun- 
powder ;  bat  very  much  of  it  is  &ced  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
gumowder,  in  imitation  of  that  description  of  tea. 

The  usual  pigmentary  matters  employed  are  ferrocyitmde  of  iron 
or  iVtutson  blue,  tttrmertc,  and  China  day ;  these  are  mixed  in  various 
pn^rtions,  so  as  to  produce  different  shades  of  blue  and  green.  The 
kaires  are  agitated  with  the  mixture  usually  in  a  kuo.  in  which  they 
ue  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  renders  tnem  moist  and 
flacdd,  until  they  become  &ced  or  glazed,  as  it  is  termed.  Occa- 
sionally other  substances  are  employed  by  the  Chinese — namely, 
isntH^j  tulpkate  of  Ume  or  ffypsuniy  nlicate  of  magnma  or  tocq^stoney  &c 

Ftreaitage  ofAtk  m  Artificially-Coloured  Green  Teas. 

Girapowder     .       .       .  , 7*47 

Hyson 618 

Gunpowder 7*96 

Ping  Sney  gunpowder 6*10 

«      „  n 6-49 

Moynne  gonpoirder 6*10 

Gunpowder 6*65 

„  6*07 

Shanghai  Ping  Soey  gunpowder 6*65 

Gunpowder 6*68 

Ping  Suey  gunpowder 6*16 

..      «  ., «•«? 

Gieentea 6*84 

Gunpowder 6*25 

SiUcote  Green  tea 620 

„      „ 6*07 

TouDg  Hyson 6*07 

Gunpowder 6*81 

.  6*88 

6*66 

I  6-20 

^ 

Average     .    6-68 
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Percentage  o/Atht  SiUcOf  and  Iron  in  Faced  Green  Teas. 


Name. 

A«h. 

Silica. 

^OD. 

Gunpowder        .... 

Hyson 

Gunpowder        .... 
Ping  Suey  gunpowder 

ft         n                w          •          •          • 

Moyune  gunpowder   .       *       « 
Gunpowder        .... 

Shanghai  Ping  Suey  gunpowder. 
Gunpowder        .... 
Ping  Suey  gunpowder 

Average  . 

7-47 
6-18 
7-96 
6-10 
6*49 
€•10 
6-66 
6-07 
6-66 
6-68 
6-16 
6-66 

117 
0-84 
0-79 
0-68 
0-77 
0-67 
0-78 
0-97 
0-94 
0-74 
0-64 
0-76 

0-16 
013 
0-18 
0-12 
0-09 
0*11 
010 
0-11 
0-12 
0-15 
0-09 
0-08 

6-59 

0-78 

0-12 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  in 
faced  green  teas  varies  from.  6*0/  the  lowest  to  7*96,  the  highest 
amount;  that  is,  that  the  mineral  facing  adds  firom  }  to  2^  per 
cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  tea.  It  is  remarkable,  uotwithstanding  the 
pretty  free  use  m  some  cases  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue, 
that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ash  is  so  little  increased ;  but  under  the 
head  of '  extraneous  silica '  we  find  a  sensible  augmentation.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  ash  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  matter  added  in  the  facing,  because  the 
Prussian  blue  is  partly  destroyed,  and  the  turmeric  whoUy  so,  by  the 
incineration.  The  total  addition  made  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
ranging  from  one  to  three  per  cent.,  and  this  of  substemoee  which  are 
wholly  extraneous  to  tea,  which  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever 
therein,  but  which  help  to  cover  up,  conceal,  and  render  possible  cer- 
tain other  still  more  serious  adulterations  of  tea,  and  which,  if  not 
positively  hurtful  in  themselves,  jet  must  be  looked  upon  at  least  as 
so  much  added  dust  or  dirt,  helpmg  largely  to  the  consumption  of  the 
proverbial  peck  of  dirt. 

The  practice  of  colouring  teas  has  prevailed  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  various  travellers,  testifying  to  the  extent 
of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used.  Dr.  Royle 
writes :  '  The  Chinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  are  able  to 
prepare  a  tea  which  can  be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate  various 
quallities  of  green  tea,  and  large  quantities  are  thus  yearly  made  up.' 
Mr.  Davies  states  that  *  the  coarsest  black  tea-leaves  have  lieen  cut  up, 
and  then  coloured  with  a  preparation  resembling  the  hue  of  green 
teas,'  in  imitation  of  Young  Uyson.  *  But  this  was  nothing,'  contmues 
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Mr.  DarieB,  'in  comparison  with  the  effirontery  which  the  Chinese 
displayed  in  carrying  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  green  teas  from 
damaged  black  leaves  at  a  village  or  suburb  called  Honan.*  And  again 
he  eajs :  '  Certain  rumours  being  afloat  concerning  the  manufisu;ture  of 
green  tea  from  old  black  leaves,  the  writer  of  this  became  curious  to 
ascertain  the  truths  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  a  Hong  mer- 
chant to  conduct  him,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the 
place  where  the  operations  were  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these 
kboiatoriee  of  fictitious  Hyson,  the  parties  were  witnesses  to  a  strange 
scene.  The  damaged  leaves  after  neing  dried  were  transferred  to  a 
cast-iron  pan,  placed  over  a  furnace,  and  stirred  rapidly  with  the  hand, 
a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  in  powder  having  been  previously  intro- 
doced.  This  gives  the  leaves  a  yellowish  or  orange  tint;  but  they 
were  still  to  be  made  green ;  for  this  purpose  some  lumps  of  fine  blue 
were  produced,  together  with  a  substance  in  powder,  which,  from  the 
names  given  to  them  by  workmen,  as  weU  as  their  appearance,  were 
known  at  once  to  be  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  These  were  titurated 
finely  together  with  a  small  pestle  in  such  proportions  as  reduced  the 
dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a  light  shade ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a 
teaspoonfiil  of  the  powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish  leaves,  these 
were  stined  as  before  over  the  fire  until  the  tea  had  taken  the  fine 
hloom  colour  of  Hyson,  with  very  much  the  same  scent.' 

Mr.  Bruce  states  that  '  in  the  last  operation  of  colouring  the  green 
teas,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  indijB^o,  verv  freely  pulverised 
and  sifted  through  fine  muslin  in  the  proportion  of  h  of  the  former  to 
1  of  the  latter,  is  added ;  to  a  pan  of  tea  containing  seven  pounds 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  put,  and  rubbed  and  rolled 
along  with  the  tea  in  the  pan  for  about  an  hour.  The  above  mixture 
is  merely  to  give  it  a  uniform  colour  and  appearance.  The  incUgo 
gives  it  the  colour,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  fixes  it.' 

Mr.  Ball  writes :  '  So  far  as  the  characteristic  colour  of  green  tea 
is  concerned,  the  mode  of  producing  it  has  been  explained  and 
established.  If  fictitous  means  are  now  generally  or  almost  uni- 
Tersally  adopted  to  imitate  or  increase  the  enect  of  the  natural  colour, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  great  and  novel  abuse,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
eooraged  bv  brokers  and  dealers.    It  is  injurious  to  flavour.' 

Mr.  BaU  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  Chinese  tea  merchant 
and  &ctor,  Tien-Hing,  to  the  eflect  that  Twankay  tea  is  often  mixed 
with  &lse  leaves,  and  that  it  is  coloured  with  indigo,  and  calcined 
foUated  gypsum.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  saw  the  colouring  of  tea  performed 
in  China,"and  who  has  described  the  process  minutely,  states  that  during 
one  part  of  the  operation  the  hanas  of  the  workmen  are  quite  blue. 
'  I  Goold  not  help  thinking,'  he  remarks, '  that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
had  been  present  during  the  operation,  their  taste  would  have  been 
corrected  and  improved.^ 

An  English  gentleman  in  Shanghai,  being  in  conversation  with 
wme  Chinese  from  the  green  tea  country,  asked  them,  writes  Mr, 
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Fortune^  'What  reasons  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea^  and  whether  it 
would  not  he  hetter  without  undergoing  this  process  P  They  acknow- 
ledged that  tea  was  much  hetter  when  prepared  without  having  any 
such  ingredients  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  teas 
themselves ;  hut  remarked  that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Pnissian  hlue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea,  to  make  it 
look  uniform  and  prett}[,  and  as  these  ingredients  were  cheap  enough, 
the  Chinese  had  no  ohj action  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas 
always  fetched  a  higher  price.' 

In  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  attached  to  the  Kew  Bota^ 
nical  Gardens  will  he  found  some  specimens  of  tea  dyes  procured  hy 
Mr.  Berthold  Seeman  from  one  of  the  tea  factories  at  Canton.  They  con- 
sist of  Prussian  hlue,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  either  China  clay  or  gypsum. 
In  the  same  museum  will  also  he  found  a  series  of  samples  of  olack 
and  green  tea,  also  of  several  varieties  of  lie-tea,  all  artificially 
coloured.  They  were  met  with  hy  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations  into  the  suhject  of  the  adulterations  of  tea,  and  were 
sent  to  the  museum  many  years  since.  4 

It  might  he  supposed*  tnat  the  practice  of  thus  artificially  colouring 
tea  with  various  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  was  cme  which 
would  he  universally  condemned,  and  that  among  analysts,  at  least, 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist  as  to  whether  it  constituted  an 
adulteration  or  not.  This  we  very  greatly  regret  to  state  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  some  analysts  boldly  excusing  the  practice,  while 
others  say  that  when  the  addition  is  confined  to  certain  limits  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration ;  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  impossible  in  practice.  Thus, 
they  would  say  that  when  the  colouring  matters  do  not  exceed  one  or 
two  per  cent.,  such  an  addition  is  allowable,  but  when  they  exceed 
that  amount  the  teas  so  coloured  are  to  fall  under  the  operations  of 
any  Act  dealing  with  the  question  of  adulteration.  They  at  the  same 
time  overlook  the  fiict  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  certainty  to 
determine  the  exact  percentage  of  colouring  matter  employed  in  any 
particular  case,  so  that  no  analyst  who  was  careful  of  nis  reputation 
would  venture  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  any  case  of  the 
artificial  coloration  of  tea.  . 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Public  Analyst  for  Sheffield,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  late  Adulteration  Committee,  answers : 
*  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  call  the  coloiuing  of  green  tea  an  adul- 
teration, and  I  do  not  call  the  colouring  in  mustard  an  adulteration.* 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  thus  expresses  his  views  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  the  facing  of  tea :  ^  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  tea  without  any  facing,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  large  majority  of  teas  that  I  have  aiialysed  have  been  faced. 
Those  of  the  better  description  have  been  faced  with  from  1^  to  2per  cent, 
of  facinff  material.  As  tnose  have  passed  through  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, ima  have  been  allowed  to  be  sold  in  this  way,  I  have  not  considered 
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b  my  own  mind  that  there  was  any  great  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
Rtul(ff  in  selling  thenii  or  that  he  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles  merely  as  tea;  but  when  it  exceeds  the  amount  that  has 
hem  put  in  in  that  way^  although  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
appesiance  of  the  tea,  then  I  think  the  other  provision  comes  in, 
which  hringa  it  dist^ctly  nnder  the  dausee  of  the  Adulteration  Act — 
that  is,  the  increasing  of  tiie  bulk  of  the  article,  by  the  addition  of  a 
cheaper  or  inferior  material.'  In  reply  to  the  question  that,  if  the  tea 
itaetf  was  of  good  quality,  and  contained  from  14  to  2  per  cent,  of  facing, 
would  he  conader  it  to  be  adulterated  P  Mx,  Bartlett  replied  :  *  I 
ahoold  much  prefer  if  no  &Ging  were  allowed ;  but  I  should  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  injury  to  health  consequent 
upon  that  1|^  or  2  per  cent.,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  Prussian  blue  in 
Iroafiia  is  enterea  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  tonic'  All  we  can  say, 
u  a  comment  to  such  a  reply  as  the  above,  is,  may  we  be  delivered 
from  having  any  of  the  potent  remedies  of  the  Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia  poised  down  our  throats  under  the  name  of  tea ! 

Agam,  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Norwich,  appears  from  his  evidence  to  be  in 
hxovt  of  idlowing  a  certain  amount  of  &cing,  but  when  this  limit, 
which  he  does  not  define,  is  passed,  he  would  call  it  an  adulteration ; 
hut  in  rephr  to  the  question  of  that  doughty  champion  of  the  tea 
tnide,  Sir  Bjooj  Peek, '  I  think  I  understooa  ^ou  to  say  that  you 
would  never  consider  the  fiunng  of  tea,  as  it  is  done  in  China,  an 
adolteration  ?*  Mr.  Sutton  answ^ed :  '  I  do  not  consider  that  it  should 
be  coosidered  an  adulteration  under  present  circumstances,  but  I  do  not 
think  myadf  that  the  tea  need  be  &ced.'  Then,  in  reply  to  another 
qiiBstion,  he  answers:  'I  should  not  return  it  as  an  adulterated 
article  unkse  it  was  excessively  faced.' 

Another  witness.  Dr.  McAdam,  replied :  '  I  would  not  regard  it 
(the  fadng)  as  an  adulteration.  It  is  certainly  a  treatment  of  the 
matml  so  as  to  produce  a  different  anpeaiance  from  what  the  tea 
would  naturally  present,  but  it  is  so  well  recognised  and  the  quality 
of  the  tea  is  80  well  known  aa  green  tea,  that  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
adoltemtion.' 

The  following  evidence  by  the  same  witness  is  highly  instructive, 
and  shows  what  little  help  the  public  have  to  expect  from  many 
profeaeional  analysts.  A  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Gamier, 
aabed  &e  following  question :  '  In  the  case  of  &cing  tea  and  colouring 
cheese  and  butter,  and  in  colouring  whiskey  by  putting  it  in  sherry 
caeka,  and  in  colouring  pickles  by  copper,  and  in  other  cases  of  colour^ 
T^f  would  not  the  t^t  be  whether  the  colouring  was  done  with  a 
fiaadnlent  intent  or  notP'  To  this  question  Dr.  McAdam  gave 
the  following  answer:  'I  think  that  that  certainly  should  be  a  test. 
If  it  eould  be  proved  that  sulphate  of  copper  had  been  added  to 
pickles  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  picKles,  I  would  say  that  in 
uy  quantity  it  ought  to  be  called  an  adulteration ;  but  as  the  pickles 
aie  oammonly  prepexed  in  a  copper  pan,  the  acetic  acid  or  vinegar 
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employed  in  compounding  them  will  take  up  a  Blight  trace  of  copper 
from  the  pan,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that,  if  present  in  pickles,  ought 
to  he  considered  an  adulteration.'  But,  most  learned  Doctor,  the 
acetic  acid  will^not  cease  to  act  on  the  copper  pan  when  it  has  taken 
up  '  a  slight  trace '  of  copper  only,  hut  will  continue  to  act  upon  the 
metal  as  long  as  the  two  are  in  contact.  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  the  employment  of  copper  vessels  in  the  preparatioxi  of 
pickles. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Tidy,  who  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  had  ex- 
amined 19,000  samples  of  articles  of  food  in  the  course  of  nx  years, 
replied  as  to  the  facing  of  tea, '  I  should  not  like  to  say  very  much 
about  it.  I  am  rather  disposed  myself  to  think,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  had  better  not  be  interfered  with.' 

Dr.  Voelcker  said :  *  I  cannot  look  upon  the  hcinet  of  tea  as  an 
adulteration,  because  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  colouring  articles 
of  consumption  that  the  dealer  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  his  customers.  I  should  like  to  have  all  articles  of  food  sold 
without  any  facing  or  without  any  colouring,  but  then  this  colouring 
is  a  delicate  question,  because  if  you  allow  it  in  one  article  of  food, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  ought  not  tb  interdict  it  in  another  article  of 
food,  and  if  you  were  to  set  your  face  entirely  against  all  colouring, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop.'  The  same  arguments 
might  and  indeed  have  been  employed  over  and  over  again  in  jus- 
tification of  nearly  every  species  ot  adulteration  practised.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  many  adulterations  justified  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  perpetrated  to  meet  the  tastes  of  customers.  Again,  if 
objectionable  practices  are  to  be  upheld  simply  because  of  their  pre- 
valence, then  since  adulteration  itseli  in  all  its  many  forms  is  extensively 
practised,  it  is  well,  according  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  line  of  reasoning,  not  to 
interfere  with  it  at  aU. 

After  the  above  evidence,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as 
somewhat  surprising,  to  come  upon  the  following  admission.  After 
making  the  extraordinary  statement  that  an  analytical  chemist  can 
do  very  little  in  the  examination  of  tea,  and  that  a  man  who  has 
got  practical  experience  is  a  &r  more  reliable  judge  of  the  purity  of 
tea.  Dr.  Voelcker  remarks : '  I  may  say,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  tea, 
that  I  have  never  found  any  adulterated  tea.'  An  admission  which 
surely  deprives  the  evidence  of  the  Doctor  of  any  value  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  possessed.  We  may  say  for  ourselves  that  at  least  100 
samples  of  adulterated  tea  have  passed*  through  our  hands  in  the  last 
few  months. 

The  last  witness  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Wanklyn. 
When  asked  *  Do  you  regard  the  facing  of  tea  as  an  adulteration  F  'he 
replied.  '  No ;  I  regard  it  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice.'  And 
again,  'Then  you  contradict  the  last  witness  (Dr.  Hassall)  veiy  fiatlv 
upon  that  point  P '  'Quite  fiatly.'  ^ But  you  agree  with  almost  all 
the  other  scientific  witnesses  we  have  had,  who  have  almost  all  sud 
that  ^e  &cing  of  tea  is  not  an  adulteration P '    'I  agree  with  them 
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Kstfectly,  and  for  the  reason  that  facing  ia  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  faced  tea  does  not  add  sensibly  to  the  weight  or  volume 
of  the  tea.  It  adds  to  the  weight  or  yolume  just  in  the  sense  that,  to 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  would  increase  the  river ; 
bat  it  does  not  add  to  the  volume  in  any  sensible  manner.' 

Ia  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  scientific  witness  giving  more 
absurd  evidence  than  this  P  The  colouring  matters  emj^oyed  in  the 
&cing  of  tea  amount  to  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  and  they  do  therefore  add 
sensbly  to  the  weight  of  tea;  and  Mr.  Wanklyn*s  comparison  of  throw- 
ing a  bucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  is  simply  ridiculous;  but  as  we 
hsTe  80  often  remarked  before,  the  objections  to  the  coloration  of  tea 
are  not  confined  to  the  quantity  or  the  character  of  the  substances 
employed,  and  the  practice  is  to  be  emphatically  condemned  in  eveiy 
degree,  whether  it  oe  carried  on  to  a  small  or  large  extent,  on  the 
groimd  that  it  is  resorted  to,  in  many  cases,  to  cover  and  conceal  other 
more  injurious  and  fraudulent  adulterations. 


SESULIB  OF  IHB  BBCBNT  BXAMINATION  OF  CAPEB^  GUNPOWDER, 
AND  OTHER  TEAS. 

Adulterated  Caper. — Of  Chinese  teas  some  descriptions  are  more 
liable  to  adulteration  than  others,  the  capers  and  gunpowders  being 
specially  so. 

1.  Thus  of  twenty  samples  of  Caper  Tea,  fully  reported  upon  in 
*  Food,  Water,  and  Air,'  for  November  1873,  one  only  was  genuine, 
the  Foo-Ohow  caper,  and  nineteen  were  adulterated. 

2.  All  the  nineteen  contained  lie-tea ;  were  faced  with  plum- 
bago, contained  iron,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  magnetic  ozide,  sana,  and 
quartz  in  variable  quantities. 

3.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  excess  of  that  normally  present  in  the 
aah  of  genuine  tea  varied  from  0*06,  the  smallest  amount  met  with,  to 
5'86  per  cent.,  the  highest  quantity  found,  the  iron  being  present  in 
manv  caaes,  both  in  the  caper  and  in  the  lie-tea,  eepeciidly  in  the 
ktt^. 

4  The  quantity  of  sand  and  stony  particles  in  the  whole  tea 
Taxied  from  2*09  to  12*83  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  lie- 
t»  from  13-05  to  52-92. 

5.  Eight  of  the  teas  contained  foreign  leavea,  which  were  present 
in  some  <n  the  samples  in  considerable  quantities. 

6.  The  extractive  matter  of  genuine  gre^i  tea,  of  which  caper  for 
the  most  part  really  consists,  amounts  to  nearly  40  per  cent.,  whereas 
tke  quantity  in  the  adulterated  teas  varied  from  26*69  to  37*94  per 
eent 

7.  The  quantity  of  thdne,  which  in  genuine  green  tea  amounts 
to  about  2*3  per  cent.,  ranged  in  the  adulterated  teas  from  0*82  to  2*68 
per  cent,  if  we  except  one  sample,  in  which  the  quantily  of  theine 
^^Ba  unuanally  high. 
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Some  further  details  of  the  analyses  of  the  sampleB  above  noticed 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

ToUe  of  Adulterated  Caper  Teas. 


Aah  of  whole  teft. 

ABhofLid-tea. 

SiUca  (eztraneoDS). 

14-94 

81-40 

0-59 

8-36 

17-27 

mnch 

0-06 

11-21 

18-97 

26-91 

0-67 

11-64 

19*82 

83-43 

1-48 

11-45 

24-94 

62-92 

6-86 

12-88 

14-88 

28-84 

0-44 

7-69 

16-38 

17-70 

1-10 

8-20 

18-00 

49-76 

0-26 

12-00 

8-87 

18-08 

0-29 

2*86 

17-89 

36-46 

2-09 

9-30 

20-08 

27-20 

1-38 

11-13 

16-11 

26-38 

2-24 

7-26 

16-48 

28-86 

0-79 

8-72 

11-59 

46-70 

0-66 

4-86 

8-82 

15-35 

0-23 

2-27 

9-84 

16-28 

0-21 

3-48 

19-95 

24-87 

2-04 

10-76 

11-69 

17-61 

016 

6-09 

16-61 

23-98 

1-10 

9-28 

Adulterated  Oimpowder. — ^1.  Of  ei^teen  samples  of  Oreen  Tea 
analysed  and  reported  upon  in  '  Food,  Water  and  Air/  for  January 
•  1874,  seventeen  being  samples  of  gunpowder  tea,  and  one  of  Hysoii 
tea,  the  whole  were  adulterated, 

2.  The  whole  of  the  teas  were  artt/kialfy  coloured  or  faced,  in 
sixteen  cases  with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  a  white  mineral  sub- 
stance, usually  a  silicate,  and  in  the  two  other  samples  with  Prussian 
blue  and  the  white  powder  only. 

8.  Sixteen  of  the  samples  contained  lie-tea,  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, ranged  from  6*68  to  48*46  per  cent,  of  the  tea. 

4.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  teas,  excluding  four  samples, 
ranged  from  0-47  to  4*47  per  cent. 

5.  The  iron  existed  in  all  cases  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  no  instance  were  '  iron  filings'  found.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  other  teas,  and  it  now,  there- 
fore, appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  statements  made  and  pro- 
mulgated as  to  the  frequent  presence  of  iron  filings  in  tea,  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  even  if  they  are  ever  found  there. 

6.  The  quantitiee  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  actually  extracted 
from  several  of  the  teas  were  as  follow:— 1*»8,  6*67,  2*94,  8*76, 1*»4, 
?*8^1*e2,  8*17, 1-13,  and  1*80  per  cent 

7.  The  quantities  of  silica,  sand,  and    stony  particles  found   in 
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the  ^ole  tea,  exdnding  the  two  teas  which  were  fiiced  onlj,  Y&ried 
from  2*52  to  19*19  per  cent,  and  the  aah  of  the  lie-tea  from  13-13 
to  46-01  per  cent. 

Further  reeults  of  the  above  analyfles  are  ahown  in  the  foUowinfr 
taUe:- 

Table  ofAduherated  Gunpowder  Teas, 


!  Pen»teg«of 

lie-tea. 

Ash  of  whole 
teft. 

Ashoflie-tea. 

Iron. 

811iCB. 

•1-38 

8-49 

14-87 

0-12 

2-52 

13-68 

18-00 

28-82 

0-86 

10-90 

1           6-68 

8-82 

1813 

0-15 

2-95 

;         36-67 

20-12 

19-76 

1-85 

12-14 

37-69 

25-66 

35-92 

8-01 

15-86 

48-46 

23-69 

28-43 

1-79 

14-46 

28-95 

18-49 

24-68 

0-51 

10-32 

39-42 

17-66 

20-33 

0-47 

9-02 

14-21 

19-08 

46-01 

0-18 

12-31 

85-28 

83-49 

39-97 

4-47 

1919 

20-06 

22-26 

30-34 

1-43 

13-02 

38-31 

2612 

34-66 

2-33 

16-20 

11-47 

11-79 

29-30 

1-18 

4-12 

37-30 

24^47 

32-61 

2-48 

14-85 

2612 

20-28 

42-06 

0-94 

13-17 

22-98 

18-19 

44-62 

0-82 

11-80 

Of  the  above  teas,  the  whole,  except  the  one  thus  distinguished  (*), 
were  deddedlj,  and  many  of  them,  very  strongly  magnetic. 

From  the  analyses  above  given  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
praetiee  of  adulterating  tea  widely  prevails,  and  is  of  a  very  shame- 
M  chancter.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Caper  teas,  most  of  the 
green  teas  now  examined  came  from  Canton,  wnich  place  is  the  great 
centze  and  focos  of  the  adulteration  of  tea;  this  fact  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  tea — ^merchants,  brokers, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  who  therefore  have  no  just  right  to 
nrge  Xb»  plea  of  ignorance  in  extenuation.  The  merchant  who  wants 
genuine  tea  would  scarcely  go  to  Canton  for  it ;  and  if  he  did  go  there 
at  aH,  this  very  circumstance  would  alone  tend  to  prove  that  what  he 
actnallT  required  was  something  very  different  from  genuine  tea. 
Bendes,  the  British  merchant's  interests  in  China  are  protected,  we 
believe^  in  all  cases,  by  the  presence  at  &e  several  places  of  manu- 
isetuie  and  export,  of  carefully  trained  experts,  on  wnom  it  would  be 
impoBsible  to  impose )  so  that  .when  such  rubbish  as  were  many  of  the 
Mmplee  here  reported  upon  are  purchased  by  English  houses,  they 
bow  well  what  they  are  buying,  not  only  from  the  samples  themselves, 
bot  from  the  prices  which  they  pay  for  such  so-called  tea. 

The  statement  has  been  fre^nenily  made  from  time  to  time  that 
gieen  tea  often  contains  coppery  is  coloured,  in  fact,  sometimes  by  that 
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metal,  which  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  copper  veesels  used  in 

aing  the  tea.     This  assertion  we  have  put  to  the  proof  by  testing^  the 
es  of  the  foregoing  teas^  and  with  the  result  of  not  finding  even  a 
trace  of  copper. 

Another  statement  made,  is  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  often  added  to 
tea  b^  the  Chinese  to  increase  the  astringency  of  tea,  to  darken  the 
solution,  and  to  render  the  beverage  more  stimulating.  The  strongly 
ferruginous  character  of  some  of  the  ashes  led  me  to  suspect  that  pos- 
sibly extraneous  iron  was  present  in  some  of  the  samples  in  that  form 
as  well  as  in  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide ;  the  several  ashes  were  there- 
fore tested  for  sulphuric  acid,  0*60  per  cent,  only  being  found  in  100 
parts  of  the  mixed  ashes  of  the  lie-teas,  this  being  mucn  less  than  the 
quantity  often  present  in  genuine  tea ;  thus  liebig  found  8*72  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  watery  extract  of  tea. 

So  &r,  then,  as  these  analyses  go,  this  statement  also  is  not  corro- 
borated. 

Lastly,  a  portion  of  the  lie-tea  of  several  of  the  foregoing  samples  was 
separated,  reoluced  to  powder,  the  ash  and  extract  estimated ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  24*07  per  cent.,  thus  leaving,  after  making  the  allowance 
of  6  per  cent,  for  the  normal  ash,  82  per  cent,  of  what  we  wiU  presume 
to  have  been  tea.  This  should  furnish,  taking  40  per  cent,  as  the  full 
extract  obtained  from  genuine  tea,  82*8  per  cent,  of  extract.  But  the 
actual  amount  obtained  from  the  lie-tea  was  no  less  than  47*3  per 
cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  largely  adulterated  lie-tea  furnished  an 
amount  of  extract  much  exceeding  that  obtained  from  genuine  tea, 
proving  |)lainly  the  presence  of  some  foreign  soluble  matter. 

Relative  to  this  point  the  author  has  aJso  made  some  examinations. 
He  re-examined  the  samples  of  green  tea  adulterated  with  lie-tea,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  and  he 
feund  that  in  all  cases  the  adhesive  material,  wherewith  the  tea,  sand, 
and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  he-tea,  were  incorporated  into  little  hard  masses,  consisted 
of  boiled  starch  in  large  quantity;  indeed  in  amount  sufficient 
to  account  in  great  measure  for  the  high  percentage  of  extractive 
usually  furnished  by  teas  adulterated  wim  lie-tea.  The  detection  of 
the  starch  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  was,  of  course,  very  readily 
effected. 

The  eighteen  samples  of  ^freen  tea  already  noticed  were  also  exa- 
mined for  foreign  leaves,  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  five  of 
the  samples ;  but  the  leaMust  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
^lie-tea'  was  not  examined,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  presence  of 
lMX)ken-up  leaves,  not  tea,  might  be  looked  for. 

Other  kinds  of  tea  which  are  also  very  liable  to  adulteration 
are  Scented  Orange  Pe^oe  and  sometimes  ^ea-«i/%tti^.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  of  one  sample  of  Orange  Pekoe  were  as  follows : — ^Magnetic, 
fiiced  with  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  containing  7'd8  per  cent,  of 
li»-tea.    Ash  of  the  whole  tea,  10*48  per  osaL,  containing  0*29  per 
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cent  of  iion  and  4*26  per  cent,  of  sand.  AbIi  of  lie-tea,  28-18  per  eent. 
This  tea,  therefore,  was  adulterated  with  plumhago,  lie-tea,  sand,  and 
maeiaietic  oxide  of  iron. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  nfthigt  furnished  the  following  re- 
sults:— It  fonned  a  hlacK  powder,  highly  magnetic,  clinging  to  and 
corering  the  magnet  in  long  threads.  Ash,  16*20  per  cent.,  containing 
3-96  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  6*24  per  cent,  of  sand  and  stony  particles. 
£xt»Bted  by  means  of  the  magnet,  8*88  p»  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide 
ofiioD. 

This  tea,  then,  was  also  much  adulterated  with  magnetic  oxide  of 
iroQ  and  silica,  the  tea  from  which  the  dust  was  denved  being  no 
doabt  similarly  adulterated.  Howeyer,  here  the  author  would  wish  to 
say  a  few  woias  on  behalf  of  tea-dust  in  general.  He  has  examined 
many  samples  (^  it,  and  found  it  to  be  genuine  in  nearly  all  cases. 
This  article  is  not  known  to  the  public  at  lar^e,  and  is  much  used  for 
mixinfr.  It  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  when  genuine  it  would  be 
a  real  boon  to  the  poor,  if  obtainaDle  by  them. 

The  quantities  of  extractive  matter  and  of  theine  yielded  by 
adulterated  teas  is  as  a  rule  of  course  less  than  those  obtained  from 
genuine  samples;  but  the  data  thus  furnished  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  anord  absolute  proof  of  adulteration.  We  here  append  a 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  extractive  matters  and  of  theine  ootained 
from  adulterated  capers  and  other  teas. 

Fercadaqt  of  Extractive  Matter  and  of  Theine  in  Adulterated  Teas. 

Caper 26-69  0-97 

28-29  1^6 

„ 30-99  1-68 

82-39  1-14 

30-67  1-29 

28-49  1-64 

, 31-79  0-95 

82-94  1-28 

.    87-94  2-26 

84-39  1-06 

32-81  1-76 

« 84-48  2-28 

p 82-06  2-06 

82-37  2-68 

8O0e  1-94 

„ 86-02  8-30 

„ 81-18  0-82 

88*69  1-86 

„ 38-04  1-59 

Mixed  Black 30-27  1-50 

„         „ 29-39  2-13 

28*69  1-09 

Mixed  Green 34-48  0-92 

n         „ 32-68  0-98 

„         „ 35-90  1-11 

Average        .    30  04  1-58 
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The  quantities  of  extractive  matter,  as  shown  in  the  ahoye  table, 
aro  certainly  higher  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  considering 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  teas  were  adulterated,  the  average 
being  32*04.  This  arises  doubtless,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Caper 
teas,  from  which  most  of  the  extracts  were  obtained,  partake  rather  of 
the  nature  of  green  than  of  black  tea,  and  partly  from  the  starch  pre- 
sent in  the  lie-tea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  b^  the  author 
of  the  teas  which  formed  the  subject  of  recent  prosecutions  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  most  of  which  convictions  were  obtained : — 


1 

i 

1 

l|'^   '    ■ 

No. 

Action  on 
magnet. 

Fadng. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Total    orga 
extract. 

Tholno. 

Attracts  the 

Tormerio  &  Proasian 

1 

magnet. 

bine     .        .       . 

28-8 

56-84 

21-88 

0-61 

14-68 

0-79 

84-40, 0-92 

Slightly  nutg. 

1 

netic. 

Flnmbago 

18-0 

26-84 

10-51 

0-88 

4*15 

0-69 

2^89.  2-13 

Ditto    . 

Turmeric,  Pmaaian 
blue,  and  a  white 

1 

1 

powder 

12-0 

19-50 

12-»5 

0-74 

4-66 

0-lOt 

82-58  0-93. 

Ditto   . 

Plumbago 

17-7 

40*86 

»-W 

0-58    8-08O-86t 

28-59  1-09, 

Decidedly 
magnetio. 

Turmeric,  Pruasian 
blue,  and  a  white 

!       i 

powder 

»-3 

1608 

18-96 

0-66,   5-91 

1-01 

85-SK)  l-lll 

Magnetic     . 
Strongly 
magnetic 

Plumbago 

18-4 

2211 

10-77  0-511   4-82 

0-48 

81-071  — ; 

Plombago 

6-0 

20-80 

12-64  0-83    4-70 

1-46    80-27  1-50 

•  Insoluble  in  o^ua  r^a. 

t  In  these  caaea  the  lie-tea  had  been  prerioualy  partly  remoyed,  and  with  it  much  of 
the  magnetic  iron. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  TEA  AS  PRACTISED  IS  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Many  vears  since  a  very  high  duty  was  levied  upon  tea,  and  ibis 
led  to  its  oeing  very  extensively  adulterated  in  this  countrv.  Since, 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  is  now  only  sixpence  in 
the  pound,  but  little  sophistication  takes  place,  llie  practices 
resorted  to  were  various,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  oDJection- 
able  and  dangerous  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 

One  common  proceeding  was  to  collect  exhausted  tea-leaves,  to 
mix  them  with  a  solution  of{?um,  catechu,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to 
re-dry  them.  The  gum  supplied  in  a  measure  the  place  of  the  extractive 
matter  removed  from  the  leaves  by  their  previous  use,  and  the  catechu 
and  the  sulphate  of  iron  gave  the  solution  astringency  and  colour. 

Another  practice  was,  to  coUect  the  leaves  of  different  plants, 
to  break  them  up,  to  mix  them  with  catechu,  and  to  granulate  the 
mixture  in  imitation  of  the  lie-tea  of  the  Chinese^  which  has  already 
been  described. 
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Theee  masses  were  finally  coated,  either  Uack  or  green,  in  imitation 
of  black  or  green  gunpowder  teas,  with  a  variety  of  pigmentary  sub- 
fltaDoes,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature. 

In  former  yearsmany  seizures  were  made  by  the  Excise  authorities, 
forthe  sale  of  teas,  adulterated  in  this  countiy  in  one  or  other  of  the 
WBJB  above  deaciihed. 

Among  the  leaves  which  have  been  known  to  be  thus  employed  are 

Tig.  29. 


A,  Leaf  of  Willow  ;  B,  ditto  of  Poplar. 

tbose  of  the  <£m,  beech,  box,  elm,  harse^hestnut,  plane,  bastard  plane, 
fmm  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and  sycamore. 

The  colouring  matters  employedand  actually  detected  were  rose  pink, 
Dutch  pink,  catechu,  chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron,  Venetian  red, 
cahonaU  of  copper,  arsemte  of  copper,  the  chromates  of  potash,  IVuman 
Hue,  indigo,  caroonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  silicate  of  mag* 
uttia  or  soapstone,  also  called  French  chalk. 

Carbonate  of  copper  occurred  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  in  some 
tea  which  was  seized  in  London  by  the  Excise  in  1843. 
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The  tea  into  the  feeing  of  which  the  chromate  of  potash  entered 
was  seized  in  Manchester  in  1845.  At  the  same  time  the  following 
articles  were  found  on  the  premises,  evidently  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  colouring  of  adulterated  tea : — A  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  andarsenite  of  copper ;  a  mixture  of  indigo,  chromate  of 
lead  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  a  mixture  of  arsenite  of  copper,  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  Venetian  red. 

In  1848  other  seizures  of  green  tea  occurred.    In  some  instances 

Pig.  «o. 


(7,  Leaf  of  Piakb  ;  2>,  ditto  of  Oak. 

the  colouring  matters  employed  amounted  to  7,  8,  and  even  9  per 
cent,  of  the  teas. 

Of  course,  the  teas  fabricated  in  the  ways  above  described  were 
not  sold  alone,  but  were  used  for  mixing  with  genuine  teas. 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office,  states,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  that  in  1843  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  eig^ht  manu&ctories  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
diymg  exhausted  tea-leaves  in  London  alone,  and  several  besides  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Persons  were  emploved  to  buy  up  the 
exhausted  leaves  at  hotels,  coffee-houses  and  other  places,  at  twopence- 
hal^nny  and  threepence  a  pound.  These  were  taken  to  the  manu- 
fectories,  rinsed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  re-dried.    After  this  the 
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dried  leares,  if  for  Uack  tea,  were  mixed  with  rose  pink  and  black  lead 
to  &ce  them,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  trade. 

A  case  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tea  in  this  country 
occurred  in  Liverpool,  in  December  1850,  where  a  regular  manu- 
&ctoi7  was  discovered,  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  John  Stevens.    Samples 

Fig.  81. 


J,  Leaf  of  the  Hawthorn  ;  B,  ditto  of  the  Slos,  or  WtLD    Plum  ;  C,  ditto  of  the 
BncH ;  A  ditto  of  the  Bldsb  ;  £,  ditto  of  the  Elm. 
%*  The  whole  of  the  leaves,  except  that  of  the  camellia,  are  flgnred  on  their 
under  snrfacea.    The  elm,  plane,  and  oak  leaves,  from  which  the  aketobes  were 
prepared,  were  of  small  sixe. 

of  the  article  then  seized  were  presented  to  us  by  the  late  Dr. 
Muftpratt  and  Mr.  Phillips.  One  of  the  samples  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  the  entire  dried  leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  horse- 
chestnut.      In  another  specimen  the  leaves  were  so  broken  down 
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that  it  was  scarcely  pofifiible  to  identify  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  A  third  sample  consisted  of  large  lumps  of  irregular 
size  and  sha^e,  formed  of  the  broken  leaves,  including  even  the 
stalks^  agglutinated  by  means  of  catechu.  In  another  specimen 
these  masses  were  broken  down  into  smaller  masses  or  fragments, 
resembling  those  of  gunpowder  tea.  In  this  state  the  article  was  ready 
either  for  mixing  with  genuine  black  tea,  or  for  being  faced  in  imita- 
tion of  green  gunpowder.  Lastly,  other  samples  were  coloured  with 
indigo,  and  then  they  very  closely  resembled  the  green  gunpowder  tea 
of  the  Chinese. 

In  1851  a  manufactory  of  spurious  tea  was  discovered  at  27^ 
Clerkenwell  Close,  Clerkenwell  Green.  Inspector  Brennan  deposed  that 
he  found  the  prisoners  in  an  apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manu- 
fjEUstuie  of  spurious  tea;  there  was  a  furnace  before  which  was  sus- 
pended an  iron  pan,  containing  sloe-leaves  and  exhausted  tea-leaves. 
On  searching  the  premises  an  immense  quantity  of  used  tea  and  bay- 
leaves  was  discovered,  some  of  which  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
gum  and  sulphate  of  iron.  In  a  back  room  about  100  pounds  of  le- 
dried  tea-leaves,  bay-leaves  and  sloe-leaves  were  found  spread  on  the 
floor  drying. 


THE  DETECTION    OP   THE  ADULTEBATIONS    OP  TEA. 

The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  tea  may  be  considered  under 
the  five  following  heads : — 

1.  Fore^m  leaves. 

2.  Exhausted  tearleaves. 
8.  Lie-tea. 

4.  Quartz,  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

6.  Colouring  substances  employed  for  painting  or  facing  the  teas. 

I.  Detection  of  foreign  haves, — The  leaves  mav  occur  in  two 
states,  either  more  or  less  entire  or  broken  up  into  uragments,  which 
may  be  found  either  loose  in  the  dust  of  tea  or  else  agglutinated  bpr 
means  of  a  solution  of  starch  into  masses,  forming  lie-tea,  and  which 
may  be  either  uncoloured  or  artificiallv  coloured  black  or  green. 

For  the  detection  of  the  foreign  leaves  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  tea-leaf  itself  is  necessary ;  its  shape  and  various  sizes,  the 
crenation  of  the  edges,  its  venation,  and,  lastly,  its  structure  as 
shown  by  the  microscope,  embracing  particidarly  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  and  stomata  and  the  form  and  the  distribution  of  the  hairs. 
All  these  points  axe  well  delineated  in  the  figures  of  the  tea-leaf 
already  given. 

A  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  leaves  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  adulterated  tea  is  also  veir  desirable,  and  wUl  facilitate 
their  identification.  To  discover  foreign  leaves  in  a  more  or  less  entire 
state,  the  tea  should  be  infused  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
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all  suspicious  pieces  spread  out,  and  the  characters  visible  with  the 
naked  eye  compared  with  those  of  the  tea-leaf.  Furthermore,  portions 
of  any  suspected  leaves  should  he  examined  with  the  microscope  on 
both  the  upper  and  under  surface.  For  the  detection  of  foreign  leaves 
when  reduced  to  the  state  of  dust  the  microscope  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  if  lie-tea  is  examined,  the  masses  of  whicn  it  is  composed  are  to 
be  disintegiated  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  the  firagments  of  leaf  thus 
liberated  diligently  and  carefully  examined  witii  that  instrument. 

In  searching  for  foreign  leaves  it  will  occasionaUy  hanpen  that 
other  extraneous  v^etable  substances  are  met  with,  especially  paddi/ 
Auai  or  the  husk  of  rice. 

11.  Detection  of  exhausted  teo'-ieaves, — Exhausted  tea^leaves  are 
rarely  used  without  being  subjected  to  a  special  process  of  preparation. 
Of  course  they  are  re-dried,  but  in,  addition  they  are  gener^y  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  gum,  to  restore  something  of  the  appearance  natural 
to  them  in  their  unused  condition.  But  when  thus  re-<lried  and  treated, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  by  the  eye  alone  that  they  have  been 
used  before.'  Thus,  the  fold  or  roll  of  the  leaves  is  less  regular 
and  uniform  than  that  of  unused  tea,  and  many  fiat  pieces  of  leaves 
occur,  the  surfiaces  being  often  agglutinated  together. 

Again,  the  gummed  leaves  present  an  unnaturally  glossy  appearance. 

In  doubtful  cases,  however,  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  required — 
that  is  to  say, the  percentage  of  extractive  matter,  with  theproportion 
of  tannin  and  especiallv  of  gum,  must  be  determined.  Tne  weight 
of  the  aah,  and  particukrlv  that  portion  of  it  soluble  in  water,  will 
also  afford  useful  data.  Li  unused  tea  the  proportion  of  extractive 
matter  is  on  an  avera^  in  black  tea  33*86  and  in  green 41*20  percent. 
The  amounts  of  tanmn  and  gum  will  of  course  vary  with  the  extrac- 
tive matter,  but  a  black  tea  lumishing  33*25  extractive  matter  will  be 
found  to  yield  about  15'2  tannin  and  5*7  gum.  In  adulterated  teas, 
however,  all  these  constituents  are  of  course  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
eome  cases  even  amount  only  to  a  very  few  percentages. 

For  the  composition  of  genuine  and  unused  bkck  and  green 
teas  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  analyses,  aheady  given,  and  we  now 
fiubioin  original  analyses  of  two  teas  not  absolutely  exhausted,  but 
of  leaves  taken  without  selection  from  the  teapots  of  two  different 
fiunilies: — 

r. 
Used  tea-leaves,  from  a  family  teapot: — 

Total  extractive  matter  7*20       containing 

Gum 4*66 

Taanin trace 

Theioe 1-06 

Soluble  aah  of  leaves     .  .     1-86 

Insolable  ash  of  leaves         .       .     2*91 

Nitrogen  of  leaves        .       .        .     8*10%  a  17*85  of  albuminoiu 

matter,  minua  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 
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2  teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  IJ  breakfast  cup  of  infusion: — 

Total  extractive  matter       .        .    15*15       containing 

1-20 


Theine 

Tannin 

Gum     . 

Soluble  ash  of  leaves 

Insoluble  a>»h  of  leaves 
Nitrogen  of  leaves 


2-65 

8-39 

1-88 

2-42 

8'd6%«  19*82  of  albuminous 
matter,  ndntit  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 

But  ezhauflted  and  re-dried  leaves  have  been  in  former  years  occa- 
sionally found  to  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron.  They  are  also  some- 
times faced  in  imitation  of  ffreen  tea.  The  sulphate  of  iron  would,  of 
course,  be  present  in  any  solution  made  from  the  leaves,  and  both  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  iron  might  be  estimated  in  the  ash.  For  the 
estimation  of  these  see  pp.  86  and  111,  and  for  the  detection  of  the 
facing  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  V.,  p.  141. 

111.  On  the  detection  of  lie-tea, — The  detection  of  lie-tea  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  Formerly  samples  were  commonly  to  be  met  with 
consisting  wholly  of  lie-tea  made  up  in  imitation  of  a  variety  of  other 
teas,  black  and  green,  especially  gunpowder;  but  now  it  is  found 
only  intermixed  with  other  teas,  especially  with  those  above  referred 
to.  For  its  detection  a  portion  of  the  tea  should  be  spread  out  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  examined  with  a  lens,  and  all  suspicious  particles 
removed.  The  little  masses  of  lie-tea  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  some- 
times other  substances,  agglutinated  together  with  a  solution  of  starch ; 
the  masses  so  formed  usually  present  a  very  different  appearance  to 
the  eye  in  texture,  form,  and  weight  to  portions  of  the  tea-leaf  itself, 
and  by  these  characters  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  person 
once  accustomed  to  their  appearance  without  any  further  examination. 
But  should  there  be  a  doubt,  this  is  at  once  solved  by  pouring  upon  the 
masses  a  little  boiling  water,  when,  if  they  consist  of  leaves,  they  will 
quickly  unfold  and  expand,  whereas,  if  of  lie-tea,  they  will  break  down 
and  become  disintegrated,  leaving  a  dirty  residue,  in  which  minute 
particles  of  the  tea-leaf  are  visible. 

But  lie-tea  is  usually  admixed  with  auartz  or  sand,  and  very  often 
with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  If  any  of  these  substances  be  present, 
and  one  of  the  little  masses  be  placed  between  the  teeth,  it  will  feel  gritty ; 
and  if  the  finger  be  pressed  upon  them  when  rendered  soft  by  the  action 
of  hot  water,  the  sand  or  other  mineral  matter  will  be  at  once  felt. 

For  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  above  three  substances 
processes  have  already  been  given  (see  p.  Ill),  while  for  the  detec- 
tion and  determination  of  the  mcing  tne  reader  is  referred  to  Section  Y. 

The  weight  of  the  ash  of  lie-tea,  after  deducting  the  normal  per- 
centage of  ash  of  tea,  namely,  6  per  cent.,  gives  roughly  the  amount  of 
the  mineral  adulterants  contained  in  the  lie-tea. 
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IV.  Detectum  of  quartz,  sand  €md  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, — A  process 
for  the  estimation  of  the  first  two  of  these  has  already  been  given 
onder  the  head  of  'Analysis  of  the  Ash/  and  is  the  same  as  that 
for  silica,  as  also  a  process  for  the 'determination  of  the  iron.  But  the 
nu^rnet  fonns  a  very  valuable  means  whereby  not  only  the  presence  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  tea  may  be  determined,  but  its  amount 
aacertiuned  with  considerable  accuracy.     For  this  purpose  a  weifrhed 

Suandty  of  tea  must  be  pulverised  m  a  mortar,  and  little  by  little 
lie  whole  of  the  mafmetic  oxide  removed  by  a  magnet.  This  object 
is  thus  effected.  A  iew  grains  of  the  powder  are  spread  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  the  magnet  being  drawn  alonffits  undersurface  so  long  as  any 
pardcles  are  attracted,  and  wl^ch  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  The  magnetic  oxide  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  the  dust  of  the  leaves,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  gentle  incineration 
or  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  A  quicker,  and 
perhaps  a  more  complete,  method  of  separation  is  to  plunge  the  magnet 
into  the  powdered  tea  so  long  as  any  particles  adhere  to  it,  and  then 
to  subject  them  to  incineration. 

Another  and  still  readier  method  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
ma^!i)etic  oxide  of  iron  from  the  ash  of  the  tea,  it  undergoing  but  little 
oxidation  unless  subjected  to  a  very  strong  and  prolonged  heat. 

V.  On  the  detectum  of  the  facing  of  tea, — As  has  been  already 
stated,  a  variety  of  substances  are  employed  in  the  &cing  of  tea.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  graphite  or  black  lead,  the  materiid  with  which 
pencils  are  made  and  me-^^ates  and  fenders  polished,  Prussian  blue, 
indigo,  turmeric,  and  certam  white  mineral  substances,  especially  Ohina 
day  or  Kaolin,  which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina ;  but  occasionally  soap- 
stone  or  silicate  of  magnesia  and  g3rpaum  or  sulphate  of  lime  are 
employed. 

Not  anfrequently  shining  particles  of  mica  may  be  observed  on  the 
surfitoe  of  faced  teas.  These  are  usually  derived  from  the  Ohina  clay, 
which  itself  consists  of  disintegrated  and  decomposed  granite. 

The  mixture  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  white  pigment  in  different  pro- 
portions gives  rise  to  various  shades  of  green,  nt)m  blue  green  to  bright 
and  even  yellow  green. 

The  detection  of  all  the  substances  above  referred  to  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  but  the  first  thing  to  determine  is  whether  the  tea  is  artificially 
ooloored  or  not.  For  this  purpose  several  diflerent  methods  may  be 
pmsiied.  A  few  of  the  leaves  may  be  viewed  as  opaque  objects  under 
the  micToeeope  with  a  glass  of  one-inch  focus,  when  the  colouring 
matters  entenng  into  the  composition  of  the  fiicing  will  be  detected  as 
minate  speeds  or  particles  dotting  the  sur&oe  of  the  leaves,  and  each 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint. 

Anouier  method  is  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  tea  in  a  piece  of 
mustin  and  to  shake  it  well  over  a  sheet  of  wmte  paper,  to  collect  the 
dost  which  passes  through,  and  to  examine  it  under  the  microscope  in 
tiie  same  Buuinfir. 
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Or  the  dufit  found  in  most  packages  of  tea  may  be  taken  and  similarly 
examined. 

Or,  lastly,  a  portion  of  tea  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  the 
washings  being  set  aside  for  a  time,  when  the  pigmentary  substances 
thus  removed  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaves  will  gTaduallv  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  By  the  latter  proceeding,  carefully  carried 
out,  an  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
facing  may  be  made. 

Having  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  methods  determined 
whether  the  samples  be  &ced  or  not,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  substances  used. 

Ferrocyamde  of  iron  or  Pruman  blue, — The  blue  colouring  matter 
employed  by  the  Chinese  abnost  always  consists  of  PrussiAn  blue  or 
indigo,  but  generally  the  former.  The  t^russian  blue  may  be  recognised 
under  the  microscope  by  the  angular  form  of  the  fiagments,  their 
brilliant  and  transparent  blue  coK>ur,  and  by  the  action  of  a  drop  of 
liquor  potassse,  which  quickly  destroys  the  blue,  turning  the  fragments 
of  a  dull  reddish  tint,  the  original  colour  being  restored  on  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  re^agents  may  be  readily  applied 
in  very  minute  quantities  to  the  smallest  fragments  of  Prussian  olue 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  the  caustic  potash  decomposes 
the  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  forming  ferrocyanide  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  iron.  t>n  the  addition  of  the  acid,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed, 
and  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  again  unites  with  the  iron,  the  oxygen 
of  the  iron  imiting  with  the  hyarogen  of  the  latter  acid  to  form  an 
atom  of  water. 

If  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  present 
be  required,  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  tea  should  be  washed  in  vrater  to 
remove  the  fivcing ;  the  washing  should  be  set  aside  until  this  has 
subsided,  it  should  then  be  collected,  burnt,  and  the  ash  treated  in 
the  manner  already  described  (p.  Ill),  under  'Iron.' 

On  the  detection  of  indigo, — This  substance  is  distinguished  under 
the  microscope  by  the  granular  texture  and  greenish-blue  tint  of  the 
particles,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  not  dischai^ged 
DV  liquor  potasssB  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  For  the  purpose  of 
ol>taining  it  in  any  considerable  amount  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
tea  must  be  washed,  and  the  same  proceeding  adopted  for  separating 
it  as  in  the  case  of  Prussian  blue.  If  obtained  D-ee  from  any  large 
admixture  with  tea-dust,  it  may  be  chemically  identified  by  its  fur- 
nishing a  deep  blue  solution  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which 
solution,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  bleached  l^  chlorine  and  per- 
manganate of  potash ;  or  b^  placing  the  dried  powder  in  a  test-tube 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat,  when  tne  indigo  will  sublime 
as  a  violet  vapour,  which  will  condense  in  the  cool  p^  of  the  tube, 
forming  beautiful  needles. 

But  the  best  method  of  identifying  indigo  is  baaed  upon  the 
&ct,  that  it  yields,  on  heating  with  caustic  potash,  aniline,  which 
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may  leadily  he  detected  hy  its  striking  a  beautiful  magenta  colour 
mih  hypochoride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder.  For  the  success  of 
tins  test  it  is  necessary  that  the  indigo  should  be  but  litUe  contami- 
nated with  oiganic  matter. 

A  method  of  quantitative  estimation  might  be  founded  upon  its 
property  of  being  destroyed  and  decolorised  by  a  solution  of  perman- 
gaokte  of  potash.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  indigo  and  sulphuric 
add  <^  known  strength  should  be  made ;  it  should  be  determined  ny  ex- 
periment how  much  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  would  be  required 
lor  its  discoloration.  The  indigo  obtained  from  a  weighed  quantity 
of  tea  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  sulphuric  add,  and  ^e  amount 
of  permanganate  solution  necessary  to  its  complete  discoloration  is 
likewise  estimated.  Thus  all  the  oata  would  be  obtained  which  are 
necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  indigo  present  in  the  tea. 

On  the  detection  of  tvarmeric. — The  microscope  is  the  only  means 
of  identiMng  turmeric.  It  consists  of  characteristic  yellow  cells,  of 
a  roonded  form,  which  are  filled  with  starch  granules  of  a  peculiar 
shape.  The  cells  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  turn  brown,  swell  up,  and 
theoutlines  of  the  large  starch  granules  become  visible  (see  ^  Turmeric  '\ 

On  the  detection  of  black  lead, — ^The  jet  black  glossy  and  metallic 
lustre  imparted  to  substances  coated  wiui  this  material  is  so  charac- 
teristic as  to  serve  in  most  cases  for  its  identification.  Apart  from 
tbe  evidence  aQbrded  by  the  eye  alone,  it  may  be  detected  in  other 
ways.  If  a  thin  slice  be  removed  from  tiie  sur&ce  of  one  of  the  leaves 
&oed  with  this  substance,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  thickly  studded  with  numerous  black  particles. 

Again,  if  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black-leaded  tea  be  infused  in 
boiling  water,  the  liquid  will  in  many  cases,  where  the  quantity  of 
feeing  is  considerable,  acquire  a  blackish  hue,  and  on  evaporation  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  dark, 
shining  and  characteristic  coating  of  black  lead. 

Another  method  will  be  to  pass  the  washings  through  a  weighed 
filter,  which  will  retain  the  black  lead  which  mav  then  be  estimated. 

Black  lead  consists  principEdly  of  carbon,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
oxide  of  iron,  usually  about  6  per  cent. 

On  the  detection  of  China  clay, — The  matter  entering  into  the  facing 
of  the  tea  must  be  removed,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  rapicUy  washing 
with  cold  water,  and  then  obtained  mm  the  washings  1^  subsidence. 
The  deposit  must  be  dried,  ignited,  weighed,  and  tested  first  qualitatively 
and  then  quantitatively  if  required,  which  it  rarely  will  be,  for  silica 
and  alumina,  its  two  principal  constituents.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
silicate  of  magnesia  Or  soapstone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fase  the  powder 
with  carbonate  of  potash  to  effect  its  decomposition  and  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  silicate. 

On  the  detection  of  tiUcate  of  magne&ia  or  soapttone, — The  powder 
18  collected  and  decomposed,  as  before  described,  and  tested  for  silicic 
add  and  magnesia. 
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The  detection  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum, — The  leaves  of  tea, 
especially  those  from  Assam,  are  sometimes  dusted  oyer  with  eulphate 
of  lime,  and  this  when  no  other  colouring  suhstances  are  employed. 

The  sulphate  must  he  separated^  as  &fore  descrihed,  and  the  ash 
treated  witn  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the  solution,  after  dilution  with 
water,  the  sulpnuric  acid  and  the  lime  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated as  follows : — One-half  of  the  solution  is  heated  to  boilinjo^, 
chloride  of  barium  is  added ;  this  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  incinerated  and 
weighed. 

To  the  other  half,  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  then  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  whereby 
the  lime  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  which  may  be  collected  and 
weighed  directly  or  after  its  conversion  into  carbonate  by  incineration, 
or,  better  still,  mto  sulphate  of  lime. 

Various  other  substances  haye  been  met  with,  in  years  past,  enter- 
ing into  the  facing  of  teas  of  British  fabrication,  Seyeral  of  these 
haye  been  already  referred  to.  Others  are  Dutch  pink,  which  consists 
of  a  yellow  yegetable  substance  in  combination  with  chalk ;  JRoee  pink, 
composed  of  lo^ood  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  cnalk; 
carbonate  of  Itme,  and  cm'bonate  of  magnesia*  It  is  now  so  rare  a 
thing  to  meet  with  the  two  first-named  pigments  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  aUude  to  them  any  further,  while  the  processes  for  the  detection  ancL 
estimation  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  in  this  place.  Moreoyer,  processee  will  be 
found  giyen  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
COFFEE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATION. 

Chicory  or  any  other  foreign  vegetable  or  any  mineral  sobstaoce. 

Thi  leverage  coffee  consists  of  an  infusion  in  boiling  water  of  the 
roasted  seeds  of  Cqffea  Arabica,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  J^vbp- 
aua^  a  ]^t  indigenous  in  Southern  Abyssinia. 

EUis  gives  the  following  description  of  the  coffee-tree : — ''  This  tree, 
when  in  good  health  and  fiill  grown,  attains  a  height  in  some 
coontriee  not  exceeding  8  or  10  feet,  but  in  others  averaging  firom  15 
to  20  feet  It  is  covered  with  a  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen 
folia^.  It  is  sown  in  nurseries,  trans]^lanted  when  about  six  months 
old,  m  three  years  comes  into  full  bearing,  and  in  &vourable  circum- 
stances will  continue  t6  bear  for  twenty  years.  It  delights  in  a  dry 
soil  and  warm  situation;  its  flowers  are  pale,  white,  fragrant,  and 
rapidly  fiidinfir.  Its  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  but  it  grows  in 
elustere ;  within  the  fruit  are  the  seeds  or  berries.  On  dry  and  elevated 
parts  the  berries  are  smaller  and  have  a  better  flavour,  but  berries  of 
ill  sizes  improve  in  flavour  or  xipen  bv  keeping."  The  seeds  are 
Bepanted  by  bruising  with  a  heav^  roller,  washed,  and  dried,  and, 
lastly,  freed  from  their  paperlike  coating.  The  seeds,  improperly  called 
iKTiies,  of  Arabian  or  Mocha  coffee  have  a  more  agreeable  teste  and 
szDell  than  those  of  any  other  coffee,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
yellow  colour  and  comparative  smallness  and  roundness.  The  next 
best  coffee  is  from  Martinique  and  Bourbon.  The  berries  of  the  former 
are  laiger  than  the  Arabiiin  coffee,  rounded  on  the  ends,  of  a  greenish 
colou,  and  usually  retain  the  thin  pellicle  which  comes  oW\fj  the 
loastdnff.  The  seeds  of  San  Domingo  coffee  have  their  two  extremities 
pointed ;  those  of  Java  or  East  Indian  coffee  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
jdlow;  while  those  of  Oeylon,  West  Indian^  and  Brazilian  coffee 
poeseas  a  bluish  or  greenish-grey  tint.  The  dried  fruits  or  berries  are 
niely  imported.  OccasionaU^,  however,  the  seeds  contained  in  theb 
endoearp,  or  husks,  are  met  with  in  commerce.  Within  the  last  few 
yean  the  important  &ct  has  been  made  known  that  the  leaves  possess 
to  a  oertun  extent  many  of  the  jnroperties  of  the  seed,  and  hence  it  has 
been  proposed  to  employ  them  m  wis  country,  as  has  long  been  done 
m  tiie  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  Sumatra. 
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Mr.  Ward,  reeident  for  many  years  in  Smnatta,  statea  that  '  as  a 
beverage  tlie  natdves  uniyersally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry,  giTing  as 
a  reason,  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter  principle  and  is  more 
nutritious.  In  the  lowlands,  coffee  is  not  planted  for  the  berry,  not 
being  sufficiently  nroductive,  iMit  for  the  leaf.  The  people  plant  it  round 
their  houses  for  tneir  own  use.  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  every- 
where they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry.' 

THE  COKPOSinoir  OP  COFFEE. 

The  following  substances  have  been  ascertained  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  tiie  raw  coffee-^eed : — (Turn,  tugar,  faty  regnij  volatiie 
ail  or  caffeonef  theme,  caffeic,  or  caffeo4annic  aad  and  ceUulose,  The 
subjoined  quantitative  analyses  are  by  Schrader  and  Payen: — 

BawGoifoe.    Boasted  Coffee. 
Bchitfder.  8chi1ider. 

Peculiar  caf^c  principle        ....    17*58  12-50 

Gammy  and  mucilagmoUB  extract        .        .      8*64  10*42 

Extractive 0-62  4*80 

Fatty  oil 0*62  >    «^a 

Resin 0*41  |   2^« 

Solid  residae 66*66  68*75 

Loes,  water 10*57  1*54 

PttueH*s  analywU  of  Raw  Coffee, 

CeUolose .  84-00 

Hygroecopic  water 12*00 

Fatty  substances 10  to  18*00 

Glucose,  dextrin,  and  undetermined  add      .        .  15-50 

Legumin,  gluten 1000 

Caffeate  of  potash  and  caflfeine      .        .       .       .  8*5  to    5-00 

Nitrogenous  substance 8*00 

Free  caffeine '      .       .  0*80 

Ck>ncrete  essential  oil 0*001 

Aromatic  fluid,  essential  oil 0*002 

Mineral  substances 6*697 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  analysis  of  Payen  is  much  more  com- 

Slete  and  definite  than  thone  of  Schrader ;  but  we  have  considered  it 
esirable  to  institute  the  original  analyses  of  the  raw  and  roasted  coffee- 
seed  g^ven  bebw ; — 

Baw  Ooftee.    Boasted  Ooffee. 

Water 8*26  0-86 

Cane-sugar 8*18  1'84 

CaflWne 1*10  1-06 

Fat 11*42  8*80 

Gluten 10*68  12*08 

Extractive  (caramel,  gum,  tannin,  &c.)  .       .       14*08  26*28 

CeUulose,&c 42*86  44*96 

Ash 8*97  5*17 

100*00  100*00 
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It  ^Q  "be  seen  from  the  aboye  analyses  that  the  amount  of  ct^dM 
18  nearly  as  great  in  the  roasted  as  in  the  unroasted  berry.  It  is  pos- 
able,  howeYer,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  roasting  is  carried  to 
a  higli  point,  and  the  beans  are  much  oaramelized,  a  more  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  caffeine  would  take  place.  It  will  be  further  observed 
that  the  amount  oi  fatty  matter  is  likewise  greatest  in  the  unroasted 
b^ry.  This  result,  although  contrary  to  that  of  other  chemists,  is  yet 
only  in  consonance  with  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
since  part  of  the  oil  undoubtedly  becomes  broken  up  and  chemically 
changed  in  the  wocess  of  roasting.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of 
oil  obtained  by  V  on  Bibra  and  other  analysts  is  so  great  that  he  was  led 
to  the  veiy  strange  conclusion  that  the  oil  was  form^  in  some  mysterious 
manner  in  the  act  of  roasting ;  hut  the  real  explanation  lies  in  uie  tough 
and  homy  character  of.  the  unroasted  bean  itself,  rendering  it  almost 
impoesibfe  to  reduce  it  to  the  fine  powder  necessary  to  ensure  tiie  ex* 
traction  of  all  the  £Eitty  matter  by  means  of  ether.  This  difficulty  we 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  )afj  rasping  tiie  dried  berries  with  a  fine 
file.  In  iMs  way  we  obtained  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  which, 
however,  should  be.  completely  dried  before  addmgthe  ether. 

According  to  Stenhouse,  coffin  beans  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of 
fat.  Von  Bibm  obtained  from  roasted  Mocha  coffee  8*8  and  9*3  per 
eent.,  and  fi!om  Java  coffee  8*9  to  9*2  per  cent,  of  oil. 

We  append  a  table  of  eetimationB  of  &tty  matter  in  coffee  made 
bjoonelYes: — 


Mysore  confee 
£a8t  India  coffee 
Jamaica       « 


8-42 
8^5 
6-24 
6-10 
7-88 
8-80 
10-47 


H  M    (unroasted) 

Avarage       •         8*29 

'  The  fat  extracted  by  ether  has  the  consistency  of  cocoa-butter, 
and  exhales  the  peculiar  aroma  of  coffise,  which  appears  to  be  produced 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  raw  beans  by  roasting ;  b^  boiling  the  &t 
with  water  the  aroma  is  driven  off.  The  &t  is  a  mixture  of  several 
giyoerides,  some  of  which  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to 
enitain  olein  and  pahmtin,  together  with  resin  and  some  hydrocarbon, 
perhaps  also  other  bodies.  The  ethereal  extract  likewise  contains  the 
whole  of  the  free  caffeine,  and  a  body  which  colours  iron  salts  greenish, 
precipitates  lead  salts,  and  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts '  (Watts). 

IAbssts.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Oampbell  state  that  raw  coffee  con- 
tains as  much  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  oi  cane-^ugar*  We  have  found 
over  8  per  cent.  This  is  either  entirely  destroyed  in  the  roasling,  or  it 
xaiely  exceeds  1*12  percent.  The  same  authorities  give  the  rdtrogen  in 
roaMd  coffee  as  ranging  between  2*5  and  3  per  cent.    Watts  gives 
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the  proportion  of  nilrogen*  in  roasted  coffee  at  about  2*75  per 
cent,  and  states  that  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  adulteration  with  chicory  or  some  other 
root.  He  gives  the  nitrogen  in  foreign  raw  chicory  "as  1*51  per  cent., 
in  the  roasted  root  1*42  per  cent.,  while  English  chicory  gave  in  the 
raw  state  1*86,  and  in  the  roasted  state  1*74  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  nitrogen 
from  four  samples  of  cof^ : — 

Coffee  roasted         ....       2-07 

n 214 

Jamaica  coffee  roasted    .        .       .        2*19 
n  „    green       .        .       .        2*14 

Average       •       2*18 

During  the  roasting  of  coffee  the  berries  swell  up,  lose  much 
water,  and  become,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  roasting  is 
carried,  from  16  to  25  per  cent,  lighter  *,  the  beautiful  and  character- 
istic aroma  is  developed,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  caramel,  carbonic 
oxide  and  nitrogen  being  liberated.  Ooffee  should  not  be  roasted  at 
a  temperature  exceeding  160^  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  most  important  constituents  entering 
into  ihe  composition  of  coffee  are  the  volatUe  ail  called  c<iffeone ;  the  caffeic 
add  analogous  to  the  tannin  of  tea,  and  caffeine,  identical  wiHi  theine. 

The  cf^eic  acid,  like  tannic  acid,  is  astringent,  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  does  not  blacken  a  solution  of  iron,  but  renders  it  green,  and 
does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  ^latine.  This  acid,  though  chajiged 
somewhat  bv  the  roasting,  yet  retains  to  some  extent  its  astringent  pro- 
perties. Like  quinic  acid,  caffeic  acid  yields  quinone  when  the  syrupy 
extract  of  coffee  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with  binoxide  qf  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  subjected  to  distillation.    IDie  quinone 


chlorine ;  with  ammonia  its  solution  gives  a  sepia-black  colour,  con- 
verted into  reddish-brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  discharged 
by  sulphurous  acid. 

Caffeine  exists  in  coffee  partly  in  the  free  state,  and  in  part  oombined 
with  we  caflfeo-tannic  acid.  It  resembles  in  its  colour,  crystallisation, 
solubility  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  bein?  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  tannin,  the  identical  principle  theine. 

The  total  amount  of  caffeine,  both  free  and  combined,  in  coffee  is, 
according  to  Payen,  about  1*796  per  cent  This  amount  is  higher 
than  that  obtained  by  other  chemists ;  Parkes  puts  it  down  asl'Sl 
per  cent  The  average  of  Boutron's  and  Bobiquet's  analysis  gave  only 
0*238  per  cent  of  caffeine. 
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MoBBTs.  Graham  and  Stenlioiise  obtained  from  five  different  eamples 
f  nw  coffee  the  following  amounts  of  caffeine : — 

Native  Ceylon      . 

n  n  • 

»  It  • 

Plantation  Ceyloa 

Average       .    0*80 
We  have  found  the  foUowing^amounts  in  seven  determinations : — 


0-80 
0-80 
101 
0-64 
0*88 


Coffse 

Mysore  coffee 

Plantation,, 
Jamaica    „ 

yy     greoiooffiBe 


1-46 
1-74 
1-20 
1-14 
189 
1-06 
1-iO 

Average       .       1-30 


It  thus  appears  that  coffee  contains  somewhat  more  than  half  as 
much  of  this  alkaloid  as  does  tea,  which  furnishes  an  average  of  over 
2  per  cent. 

Pro£  Johnston  states  that,  weight  for  weight,  tea  yields  about  twice 
~     i  to  we  water  in  which  it  is  infused,  *  but 


as  much  theine  as  coffee  does  1 

as  we  ^nerally  use  a  greater  weight  of  coffee  than  we  do  of  tea  in 
pimnng  our  beverages,  a  cup  of  coffee  of  ordinary  strength  will 
prombly  contain  as  much  theine  as  a  cup  of  ordinary  English  tea. 
One  cup  of  strong  Frendi  coffee  will  contain  twice  as  much  (^eine  as 
B  can  of  weak  Irench  tea.' 

in  some  countries  the  grounds  of  coffee  are  drunk  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  broken  leaves  of  tea,  and  this  with  the  same  object, 
to  obtain  all  the  nourishment,  including  the  nitrogenous  substsnces 
present  in  the  berry.  The  two  subjoined  analyses  serve  to  show  the 
oompantive  composition  of  the  roasted  coffee  berry  and  the  tea-leaf : — 


Water. 

Gnm  and  sngar  . 

Glaten 

Theine 

Fat  and  volatile  oil 

Tannie  acid 

Woody  fibre 


Tea. 

Ck>ffee. 

Mulder. 

Fayen. 

6-0 

12-0 

21-0 

16-6 

26-0 

18-0 

0-5 

0-75 

4-0 

13-0 

15-0 

5-0 

240 

84-0 

6-6 

6-75 

The  above  analyses  must  not  be  relied  upon  for  any  other  purpose 
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than  that  of  a  general  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  theine  is 
much  miderstated  in  the  tea. 

The  proportion  of  wluble  matter  obtained  from  coffee  ia  increased 
by  strong  roasting.  Aocordinff  to  Cadet,  coffee  roasted  to  a  red-brown 
colour  yields  12*3  per  cent.,  chestnut-brown  coffee  18*5  ner  cent.,  and 
dark  brown  23*7  per  cent  of  extractiye.  Pajen  obtained  37  per  cent. 
Lehmann  found  in  roasted  Java  coffee  21*6|  while  Vogel  found  in  the 
raw  beans  only  25  per  cent.,  but  in  the  roasted  30  per  cent 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  extractiTe 
matter  from  yarious  samples  of  coffee : — 


Extractiffe  Matter, 


Coffee 


Mysore  oofiee . 
East  India  coffee 
Jamaica      „ 


Average 


25*18 
28-17 
29-84 
80-64 
80-88 
29-48 

28-01 


Parkes  states  that  it  ought  to  yield  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  ex- 
tractive. 

The  leaves  qfcqfjfee. — The  dried  leaves  of  cofiee  resemble  in  com- 
position to  a  considerable  extent  the  berries,  and  hence  they  are 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee-seeds  and  for  leaves.  A  sample 
of  the  leaves  dried  at  rather  a  high  temperature  was  examined  by 
Stenhouse ;  they  were  found  to  contain  1*2  per  cent  of  caffeine,  and 
2*1  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  caffeo-tannic  add 
than  the  beans.  They  yielded  to  water  3d'S  per  cent  of  extractive 
matter. 

As  with  tea,  it  is  important  to  determine  in  some  cases  the 
amaunt  and  eompoekion  of  the  ash  furnished  by  coffee. 

The  percentage  of  the  ash  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


MinenU  Matter. 


Coffee 


Mysore  oolfte 
East  Indian  „ 
Jamaica       „ 


Average 


ToteL 
4*76 
4*60 
4-17 
4-29 
4-07 
4-59 

4-56 


Soluble. 


8-50 
8-24 
3-71 

8*49 


The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  chico^  the  proportion  of  soluble 
ash  is  much  less  than  in  coffee  -,  while  three-fourths  of  the  aah  are 
soluble  in  the  one  case,  about  two-fifths  are  so  in  the  other. 
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The  following  analy see  of  the  ash  of  coffee  are  hy  Messrs.  Graham, 
Stenhouse,  and  GampDell : — 

Analyet  of  the  A$k  of  Coffee, 


|i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

¥ 

4 

1 

>» 

^ 

Potath    . 

6610 

52-72 

6410 

68-20 

68-72 

61-62 

66-80 

Sodft       .        .        . 



— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Lime 

410 

4-68 

4-11 

4-61 

6-16 

6-87 

6-68 

Magsais         .        . 

8-42 

8-46 

&-20 

8-66 

8-37 

8-87 

8-49 

Ferric  oxide    . 

0-46 

0-98 

0-78 

0-63 

0-44 

0-44 

0-61 

SoIphDikadd 

8-62 

4-48 

8*49 

8-82 

8-10 

6-26 

309 

i  Chlorine. 

Ml 

0-46 

0-26 

1-00 

0-72 

0-69 

0-60 

CtfboDieadd. 

17-47 

16-98 

18-13 

16-84 

16-64 

16-98 

14-92 

iPhospboricacid       . 

iSilica 

10-86 

10-60 

11-06 

10-80 

1113 

10-16 

10-86 

iSand       .        .        . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

!   ToUl   . 

1 

100-68 

100-20 

99-97 

99K)6 

100-18 

99-68 

100K)4 

The  principal  peculiaritiee  of  the  ash  c^  coffee  are  the  ahsence  of 
soda  and  silica^  and  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  in  all  which  respects  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  ash  of 
chicory.  Watts  states  that  the  silica  never  exceeds  0*6  per  cent.,  and 
even  this  small  quantity,  which  is  not  always  present,  probably  arises 
from  accidental  a^esion  of  sand  to  the  beans.  Chicory  ash,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains,  deducting  sand,  from  $-81  to  10-52  per  cent,  of 
fllica. 

IHB  PB0FEBXIE8  OH  COFFEB. 

Pernra  thus  sums  up  the  properties  of  the  infusion  of  the  roasted 
coffee-seeds : — *  Roastea  coffee  possesses  powerful  anti-soporific  pro- 
perties—hence its  use  as  a  diink  by  those  who  desire  nocturnal  study, 
and  as  an  antidote  to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, and  to  relieye  intoxication.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  thirst  and  constipation.  On  some  persons  it  acts 
8s  a  sfiffht  purgatiye.  It  is  occasionally  useful  in  relieying  headache, 
es^MKnaUy  the  torm  called  neryous.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge 
in  intermittent  and  as  a  stomachic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  cerebrGHspinal  system  in  some  nervous  disorders. 
Flayer,  Dr.  Percival,  and  otiiers  have  used  it  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
Leeimec  says :  ''  I  have  myself  seen  several  cases  in  which  coffee  was 
naUy  usefuL"     The  inmioderate  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  produce 
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nervous  symptoms,  such  as  anxiety,  tremor,  disordered  yision,  palpita- 
tion, and  feverishness.' 

Coffee  is  also  supposed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  gravel  and  stone. 

The  properties  and  effects  of  coffee  are  thus  described  by  TrofesaoT 
Johnstone : — '  It  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake.  It  counteracts 
the  stupor  occasioned  by  fatigue,  by  disease  or  by  opium ;  it  allays 
hunger  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  increased  strength  and 
vigour,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  repose.  Its  physiological 
efiects  upon  the  system,  so  lar  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear 
to  be,  that  while  it  makes  the  btain  more  active,  it  soothes  the  oody 
generally,  makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter  slower,  and  tb^ 
demand  for  food  in  consequence  less.  All  these  efiects  it  owes  to  the 
conjoint  action  of  three  ingredients  very  similar  to  those  contained  in 
tea.*^ 

The  volatile  oU. — When  roasted  and  ground  coffee  is  distiUed  with 
water  the  volatile  aromatic  oil  passes  over,  and  by  drinking  this  oil 
with  water  its  efiects  mav  be  ascertained.  When  the  oil  obtained  from 
two  ounces  of  coffee  Ib  taken  in  a  day,  it  is  found  to  produce  an  agreeable 
excitement  and  gentle  perspiration,  to  dispel  the  sensation  of  hunger 
and  to  move  the  bowels.  *  In  its  exidlaratmg  action  upon  the  brain  it 
affects  the  imagination  less  than  the  reasoning  powers '  (Johnston). 
When  the  dose  of  oil  was  doubled  violent  perspuation  came  on  with 
sleeplessness  and  symptoms  of  congestion.  Lemnann,  by  a  aeries  of 
careful  observations  and  experiments  on  the  urine,  ascertained  that  it 
exercised  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  caffeine  in  retarding  the  waste  of 
the  tissues. 

The  cfrgfeio  acid, — ^Messrs.  Grraham  and  Stenhouse  state  that  chemists 
generally  are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavour  and  peculiar  properties  of 
cofiee  as  a  beverage  more  to  the  caffeic  acid,  particularly  after  that 
substance  is  modified  in  its  properties  by  roasting,  than  to  any  other 
constituent.  The  quantitv  present  is  much  less  than  the  tannin  in 
tea,  and  consequently  cofiee  does  not  retard  to  the  same  extent  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  its  operation  being  furthermore  counteracted  by 
the  volatile  aromatic  oil  which  exerts  an  aperient  tendency. 

Caffeine, — It  has  been  alreadv  stated  that  the  caffeine  is  identical 
with  theine,  the  action  of  which  on  the  system  has  been  before  de- 
scribed. In  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica '  we  meet  with  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  properties  of  caffeine : — '  Mulder  arave  a 
grain  to  a  rabbit ;  the  animal  ate  but  little  the  next  day,  and  aborted 
the  day  after.  Liebig  has  suggested  that  it  probablv  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  taurine,  the  nitrogenised  constituent  ot  bile.  According 
to  Lehmann  cafieine,  in  doses  oi  from  2  to  10  grains,  causes  violent 
excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  extraordinazy  frequency,  irre^;ulari1y,  and  often  intermission  of 
pulse ;  oppression  of  the  chest,  pains  in  the  head,  confusion  of  the 
senses,  singing  in  the  ears,  scintillations  before  the  eyes,  sleeplesaness, 
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and  ddiriam.    In  aU  cases  an  augmentation  was  found  in  the  amount 
of  urea  excreted.' 

THE  ANALYSIS  07  COFFEE. 

The  analyst  may  have  to  determine  either  the  composition  of  the 
nw  or  roasted  seed.  In  dther  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  it  be  pre- 
yioosly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  the  case  of  the  roasted  berry 
it  is  best  that  the  analpis  should  be  made  while  it  is  in  its  fieshly- 
roasted  state. 

The  following  determinations  will  in  most  cases  be  required  to  be 
made: — ^Water,  rat,  sugar^  gluten^  volatile  oil,  caffeic  acid,  theine,  and 
the  ash. 

Many  of  the  requisite  particulars  and  processeiiB  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  the  analysis  of  tea,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  neceaaary  to  ffive  them  all  fully  in  this  place.  Thus,  the 
water  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  by  drying,  the  gluten  by 
the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  combustion  process,  the  volatile 
oil  by  distillation,  the  theine  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  processes 
ghen  under  the  head  of  tea,  and  the  mineral  matter  by  incineration. 

But  since  the  cofiee  berry  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  oily 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  filter  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ex- 
tractive matter  prior  to  its  evaporation  for  the  estimation  of  caifeine. 

We  have  thus  only  to  descnbe  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the 
fixed  oil,  the  sugar,  and  the  caffeic  add. 

Ettimation  of  the  fixed  oil, — A.  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely- 
eround  coffee,  say  three  grammes,  is  dried  in  the  water-bath  in  a  small 
nask  and  exhausted  by  repeated  quantities  of  ether  until  a  few  drops 
of  tiie  solution,  when  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  cease  to  leave  any 
residue.  The  ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  in  a  fiask,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  determined,  after  which  the  fiaak  is  again  weighed, 
the  difference  giving  the  quantity  of  fisit  present  in  the  coffee.  Or  the 
wdght  of  tiie  exhausted  coffee  may  be  taken,  and  the  deficiency  will  of 
course  represent  the  amount  of  &t.  Part  of  the  caffeine  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  ether,  together  with  the  £Bit,  and  may  be  separated  by 
digestion  with  hot  water. 

Ettimatkn  cf  eugar, — Owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  copper  solu- 
tion IB  reduced  by  the  caffeic  acid,  the  sugar  after  its  conversion  into 
|luooBe  cannot  be  estimated  in  coffee  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  must 
oe  converted  into  alcohol  and  estimated  in  this  form.  About  160 
grammes  of  the  ground  coffee  are  to  be  treated  with  separate  quantities 
of  cold  or  warm  water.  To  the  solution,  after  filtration,  sufficient  yeast 
U  added  to  induce  fermentation  \  this  is  to  be  continued  for  48  hours, 
tiie  mfiiaion  bong  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  2r  to  32^0.  The 
liquid  is  to  be  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  )  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
t]]^  specific  gravity,  of  the  distillate  being  taken,  and  the  sugar  deter- 
mined firom  the  quantity  of  alcohol  thus  formed.  02  parts  of  alcohol 
aie  eq[ual  to  180  parts  of  glucose.    Or  the  caffeic  acid  may  be  predpi- 
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tated  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  and  the  sugar  determined  in  the 
filtrate  in  the  usual  manner  after  conyersion  into  glucose  by  means  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

ON  TEB  BTBTTCTUBE  OF  THE  G0FFEE-6EED. 

Two  parts  are  to  be  discriminated  in  the  coffee  berry;  the  substance 
of  the  berry,  and  the  testa  or  coyering  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
berry  previous  to  roasting  is  hard  and  tough ;  it  consists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  cells  of  an  angumr  form,  which  adhere  so  firmly  together  that 
they  break  up  into  pieces  rather  than  separate  into  perrect  cells.  The 
cayities  of  these  cells  include  in  the  form  of  little  drops  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oily  matter.   (Fig,  32.) 

Fig.  82. 


Section  of  Unroastrd  Cofper  Bkrrt,  showing  the  size  and  fonn  of 
the  cells,  as  well  as  the  drops  of  oil  oontained  within  their  cavities. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

The  testa  or  investing  membrane  is  made  up  principally  of  elon- 
gated and  adherent  cells,  forming  a  sinffle  layer,  and  presenting  oblique 
markings  on  their  surfaces.  These  cells  rest  upon  a  thin  membrane 
having  an  indistinct  fibrous  structure.  Between  the  beny  and  its 
covering  some  oily  matter  is  usuaUy  present.  (Fig.  83.) 

The  removal  of  this  membrane  may  be  easily  effected,  since  in  the 
act  of  roasting  it  becomes  separated  from  the  beny,  when  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of '  coffee-fiights.' 

In  the  grove  or  '  raphe '  which  runs  along  each  seed,  a  few  small 
double  spir^  vessels  are  usually  met  with. 
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The  roasting  of  the  seed  does  not  alter  its  structure ;  the  tissues  are 
indeed  partially  charred,  but  they  stiD  preserve  their  chief  charac* 
tenBtics,  The  oil,  however,  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  cells  in  the 
fonn  of  minute  spherules,  it  having  become  broken  up  and  diffused  by 
the  heat  employed  in  the  process  of  roasting.    (Figs.  84  and  36.) 

Fig.  18. 


A  portion  of  the  iNnarroro  Mehbravs  of  the  Coffee  BeiT7f  showing  ite  strnotnre. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Locida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 


ON  THE  ADT7LIXBATI0KS  OF  COFFEB. 

Some  years  since  there  were  few  articles  of  consumption  more  sub- 
ject to  extensive  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest  kmd,  than  coffee. 
At  the  time  when  we  fmit  directed  our  attention  to  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  procure  a  sample  of  ground  coffee,  no 
matter  what  the  price  paid  for  it,  that  was  not  largely  adulterated. 

Adulteration  with  chicory. — The  most  prevalent  adulteration  of 
co&e  is  with  chicory.  In  nearly  all  the  samples  examined  some  years 
noce,  chicory  formed  a  large  proportion  of  tne  article,  while  in  many 
instaoces  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  chicory.  At  the  present 
time  coffee  is  stiU  much  adulterated  with  chicory,  while  the  compound 
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sold  with  the  labels  now  prescribed  by  the  law — '  This  is  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee' — often  consists  of  littler  else  than  chicory. 

Even  the  grinding  of  the  coffee  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser 
is  said  to  be  no  certain  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article,  as 
not  unfrequently  the  grocer  adroitly  conveys  into  the  mill,  firom  a  box 
placed  close  to  it,  as  many  chicory  nibs  as  he  pleases,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  resemblance  in  size  and  colour  to  coffee  berries,  are  not  readily 
distinguished  at  a  short  distance. 

Even  whole  roasted  coffee  has  been  adulterated  with  chicory, 
which  in  this  case  is  compressed  into  the  form  of  coffee-seeda.     In 

Fig.  84. 


A  fragment  of  Boasisd  Ck>rFER.    Drawn  with  the  Oamera  Luolda,  and  magnified 
liOdiameten. 

1860,  Messrs.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  for  moulding 
chicory  into  the  shape  of  coffeenseeds.  They  appeared  to  have  been 
induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  existence  m  1860  of  a  Treasury 
Minute,  which  allowed  the  sale  of  chicory  with  coffee  without  any 
restriction. 

It  has  been  strenuously  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  adulteration, 
that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee  is  a  great  improvement.  Hiere 
are  undoubtedly  some  few  persons  who  do  consider  that  it  does  im- 
prove the  flavour,  but  we  believe  that  the  taste  of  those  who  really 
prefer  the  mixture  has  been  vitiated,  and  that  had  they  the  opportimi^ 
of  obtaining  well-prepared  and  unadulterated  coffee,  they  would 
speedily  acloiowledge  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  genuine  beversgaOj 
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eren  as  a  matter  of  taste.  When  the  relative  properties  of  coffee  and 
chicory  are  taken  into  account,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained 
as  to  which  is  the  superior  article ;  Chicory  being  destitute  of  the  three 
prime  constituents — the  volatile  oil,  the  caffeine,  and  the  caffeic  acid, 
which  impart  to  coffee  itspeculiar,  beneficial,  and  highly  characteristic 
properties.  It  has  been  afSrmed  that  in  France  and  in  other  continental 
countries  the  use  of  chicory  is  almost  universal.  We  have  found  that 
in  all  the  ^ood  hotels  in  france  and  Qeilnany  the  coffee  served  up  has 
been  genuine,  and  that  where  chicory  has  been  employed,  either  sepa- 

Fig.  85. 


This  aigraving  exhibits  the  diancten  of  genuine  ground  Oofpbs. 

ratelv  or  mixed  with  coffee,  it  has  been  by  poor  persons  and  amongst 
the  domestics,  not  because  it  was  considered  to  oe  an  improvement, 
but  on  the  score  of  economy.  Wiiere  money  is  not  an  object,  and 
whflie  the  best  eofiee  is  required,  chicory  is  but  seldom  had  recourse 
to.  Again,  if  really  an  improvement,  as  some  persons  consider,  it 
would  only  be  so  when  employed  in  certain  proportions.  Now,  in  the 
groond  coffee  sold  in  the  snops  of  this  country,  it  is  met  with  in  every 
proportion,  it  constituting  sometimes  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  article. 

The  alle^tion  that  chicory  improves  the  flavour  of  coffee  would  not 

^unnt  its  use  to  anything  like  this  extent. 
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It  cannot,^  therefore,  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  extensive  employment  of  chicoiy  in  this  country  is  that  hy  its 
means  grocers  are  enabled  to  enhance  greatly  their  profits.  But  -^e  will 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement ; 
yet  this  does  not  justify  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  as 
and  under  the  name  of  cofiee,  coffee  frequently  forming  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  article.  Such  a  mixture,  if  permitted  at  all,  should 
not  only  be  labelled  as  a  mixture,  but  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient 
should  M  specified.^ 

Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  light  of  the  pur- 
chaser wnen  he  enters  a  shop,  and  asks  for  a  particular  article,  to 
expect  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  the  article  he  demands,  and 
that  if  he  asks  for  cofiee  ne  will  be  supplied  with  coffee,  and  not 
with  a  mixture  of  two  articles  in  the  most  uncertain  proportious. 
Let  the  two  substances^  therefore,  be  sold  separately  and  at  their 
respective  prices.  This  is  the  simple  and  straightforward  course  to 
pursue. 

At  length,  and  after  years  of  labour  and  ai^ument,  the  Govern- 
ment was  driven  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  permitting  chicorr 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  cofiee,  ana  frequently  also  at  the  price  of 
that  article,  and  within  the  last  few  vears  it  nas  been  required  tnat  the 
mixed  articles  should  be  sold  labelled  <  This  ia  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  cofiee.'  But  this  regulation  by  no  means  fulfils  the  requirementis 
of  justice,  because  the  mixture  is  often  palmed  ofi*  when  cofiee  only 
is  asked  for,  and  because  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not 
stated. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  already  adverted 
to,  and  which  should  be  particularly  remembered  in  considering  the 
Question  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory — ^namely,  the 
differences,  chemical  and  physiological,  which  exist  between  tlie  two 
articles. 

Cofee  and  chicory  cowtraOed, — Goffee  is  the  deed  of  a  plant  which 
in  its  roasted  condition  contains  essential  oil,  or  ci^eone,  caffeine,  and 
caffeic  acid,  each  of  these  constituents  possessing  highly  important 
properties  upon  which  the  value  of  coffee  mainly  depencb.  Chicory 
IS  the  root  of  a  plant ;  it  contains  neither  essential  oU,  tannic  acid, 
nor  an  alkaloid  analogous  to  that  of  coffee,  it  consisting  chiefly,  when 
roasted,  of  gum,  sujg;ar,  partly  burnt  and  reduced  to  caramel,  and 
insoluble  vegetable  tissue.  Between  the  two  articles,  therefore,  there 
is  no  analogy  whatever,  and  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  coffee  is 
reduced  by  admixture  with  chicory,  so  are  the  active  properties  of  the 
beverage  oiminished. 

It  IS  the  presence  of  these  active  constituents  of  coffee,  and  which 
are  contfdned  in  tea,  and  also  cocoa,  which  has  led  to  the  ahnoet 
universal  employment  of  these  articles  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  portions  of  the  globe. 
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But  coffee  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  a  Tariety  of  other  artides 
besidfis  chicoiy. 

Aduiteratum  with  roasted  gram,  —  The  adulteration  which  was 
formerly  most  fre^uentiy  practised  next  to  that  with  chicory  was  with 
roasted  grain,  principally  wheat,  but  rye  and  roasted  jmos  and  beans, 
ground  into  powder,  were  also  not  unfirequentiy  met  with. 

Adukeratian  with  roasted  roots, — Roasted  carrots,  parsnips,  and 

Fig.  86. 


This  engraTiag  ezhlUtt  the  nvenl  straotans  detected  in  a  sample  of '  OovitKA.* 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

mangold  wurzel,  reduced  to  powder,  were  also  firequentiy  employed  for 
the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

Other  articles  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselyes  encountered,  are  roasted 
aeorng,  sawdnut  (especially  mahogany  sawdust),  coffina  (fig.  36) 
(an  article  made  from  roasted  and  ground  lupin  seeds),  oak  hark  tan, 
exkausted  tan,  termed  Croats,  and  baked  horsed  liver. 

Adulteration  with  baked  liver, — In  a  work  published  now  many 
▼ears  smce,  entitled  '  Coffee  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Ought  to  Be,'  the 
following  obtervationa  occur  in  reference  to  the  use  of  baked  horses' 
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and  bullocks*  livers : — '  In  various  parts  of  tiie  metropolis,  but  mor6 
especially  in  the  east,  are  to  be  found  *liver  bakers.  These  men  take 
the  livers  of  oxen  and  horses,  bake  them,  and  ^nd  them  into  a  powder 
which  they  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffee-shop  keepers  at  from  4d.  to  6d, 
per  pound,  horses'  liver  coffee  bearing  the  highest  price.'  It  may  be 
known,  the  writer  states, '  by  allowing  the  coffee  to  stand  until  cold, 
when  a  thick  pellicle  or  skin  will  be  found  upon  the  top ;  it  goes  fur- 
ther than  coffee,  and  is  generally  mixed  witn  coffee  and  other  vege- 
table imitations  of  coffee. 

AdMlteration  with  burnt  sugar*  —  The  adulteration  of  coffee  in 
some  cases  so  greatly  alters,  and  reduces  the  colour  and  appeaianoe  of 
the  article  as  well  as  the  infusion  made  from  it,  that  the  use  of  colour- 
ing matters  is  fre(juently  necessitated.  One  of  these  is  burnt  «i^ar, 
familiarly  known  m  the  grocery  trade  and  by  coffee-shop  keepers 
as  'Black  Jack.'  It  is  sold  to  the  coffee-shop  keepers  usually  in 
canisters  at  1«.  per  pound,  and  it  is  sometimes  denominated  '  The 
Coffee  Eefiner.'  It  is,  however,  rather  a  colouring  agent,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  impart  colour  and  bitterness  to  beverages  made  from  adul- 
terated coffee,  these  being  the  qualities  which,  in  the  eyes  of  superficial 
observers,  denote  strength  and  goodness. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  the  coffee-seed  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  roasting,  and  being  then  burnt,  is  converted  into  a  coffee 
colourer. 

Adulter atian  with  Tension  red, — Another  article  used  to  give  in- 
creased colour  to  adulterated  ground  coffee  is  Ven^ian  red,  or  some 
other  analogous  ferruginous  earth.  We  have  not  only  ourselves  ob- 
tained repeated  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  substance,  but  we  shall 
presently,  under  the  head  of  '  Chicory  and  its  Adulterations,'  qaote 
a  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  reference  to  its 
employment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1850  the  author  read  a  communication  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  that  being 
some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  first  of  his  reports  in  the 
'  Lancet'  on  Adulteration.  In  this  the  author  described  for  the  first 
time  the  results  at  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  arrive  from  the  exa- 
mination of  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope,  this  being  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  the  employment  of  that  instrument  for  the  detection 
of  adulteration.    These  results  were  as  follows : — 

First,  That,  of  the  tkirty-four  coffees  examined,  thirty-^me  were 
adulterated. 

Second,  That  chicory  was  present  in  thirty-one  of  the  samples. 

Third,  Roasted  com  in  twdve. 

Fourth,  Beans  and  potato  fiour  each  in  one  sample. 

Fifth,  That  in  sixteen  cases  the  adulteration  consisted  of  chicory 
only. 

Sixth,  That  in  the  remaining  y^/lledfi  samples  the  adulteration  con- 
sisted of  chicory  and  either  com,  beans,  or  potatoes. 
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Seventh,  That  in  many  instances  the  qaantitv  of  coffee  present  was 
verr  small,  while  in  others  it  formed  not  more  tlian  one  fiiin,  a  fourth, 
third,  half,  and  so  on  of  the  whole  article. 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  adulterated  samples  the  following 
high-eounding  names  had  heen  hestowed: — DeUcunu  Cofee,  con- 
taining beana  and  chicory  ;  Finett  Turkey  Coffee,  much  chicoty 
roasted  com  and  very  little  coffee ;  Finest  Java  UofeCf  much  roasted 
com  and  a  little  chicory ;  Parisian  Coffee,  principally  chicory  and 
roasted  com ;  Superb  CcffeCy  principallj  roasted  corn  and  chicory ; 
BdkicfHS  Family  Coffee,  three-quarters  cMcory,  Delicious  Drinking 
Ceffee,  a  laige  quantity  of  chicory  and  much  roasted  com. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  gross  aggr^te  of  the  adulterations 
detected  did  not  amount  to  less  than  one -third  of  the  entire  hulk  of 
the  Quantity  purchased. 

On  refemng  to  the  Revenue  returns  of  that  period  we  find  that 
the  sum  derived  from  the  duty  on  coffee  was  neariy  45,000/.,  an  amount 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  might  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  vigilance  in  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  this 
important  article,  and  by  pimishment  of  the  iraud^  when  detected. 

Since  the  date  above  referred  to,  the  author  has  examined  some 
hundreds  of  samples  of  ground  coffee,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  recorded  m  his  work  entitled  '  Food  and  its.  Adulterations.' 
Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  always  found  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  samples  to  ^  adulterated;  more  recently, 
however,  the  condition  of  tne  article  has  greatly  improved.  The 
grosser  aidulterations,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  are  now 
mach  lees  frequently  practised.  The  principaladulteration  now  is  that 
with  chicory,  which  is  still  mixed  with  coffee,  and  sold  without  the 
prewnibed  label  as  coffee.  This  improved  state  of  things  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  repeated  exposures  made  within  the  last  few  years.  But  is 
it  not  perfectly  certain,  if  these  exposures  were  to  cease,  that  matters 
would  soon  become  worse  than  before,  and  that  the  scandalous  and 
nefarious  practices  which  once  prevailed  in  the  adulteration  of  the 
article  would  speedily  be  rife  again  P 

The  adulterations  by  means  of  roasted  corn,  beans,  coffee  colourer, 
and  Venetian  red  are  altogether  indefensible,  since  the  only  thing  in 
common  between  most  of  these  and  coffee  is  the  colour  which  they 
yield  on  infusion  or  decoction. 

Many  years  since  roasted  com,  principally  rye,  was  largely  sold 
and  employed  to  make  a  beverage  which,  by  a  fiction,  was  digniffed 
with  the  name  of  coffee:  the  chief  argument,  independent  of  price, 
oz^ed  in  &Tonr  of  it  was  its  supposed  nutritive  properties.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  starch  of  roasted  com  is  in  part  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  charcoal,  it  wiU  at  once  be  perceived  that  its  nutritive 
qualities  cannot  be  very  great,  and  that  a  single  mouthful  of  whole- 
nooe  bread  contains  more  nourishment  than  nalf-a-dozen  cups  of  a 
hevoage  made  from  roasted  corn.    Although '  roasted  com'  is  now  no 
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longer  aold  opexdyy  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grocer  has  not  &iled  to 
avail  himself  of  it  for  his  own  benefit^  and  to  tiiie  great  disadvantage  of 
the  public. 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  by  substances  so  cheap,  and  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  applied  so  worthless,  as  these  is  a  gross  fraad, 
requiring  emphatic  condemnation,  and  when  ascertained  to  be  prac- 
tised, meriting  exposure  and  punishment. 

Other  advUeratums  of  coffee, — ^According  to  Watts, '  a  great  variety 
of  seeds  were  tried  in  France  during  the  continuance  of  the  continental 
blockade,  including,  amongst  others,  the  yeUmofla^j  cMch-peaj  the  mUk 
vetch,  the  hoUy,  ^mnieh  broom,  chegtnut,  Ivpmy  suf^lower,  gooseherry^ 
grape,  eglantine^  capnUes  of  box,*  ^  The  poorer  sorts  of  coffee-beans  are 
sometimes  tinted  by  dusting  them  with  coloured  powders,  such  as 
Prumem  blue,  powder  of  lime-tree  charcoal,  green  earth,  mixed  with  a 
little  graphite  to  give  them  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  finer  sorts.* 
Watts  also  names  amongst  the  adulterants  of  coffee  beet-'Toat,  rushnut^ 
earthnut,  scratchweed,  fern,  and  btitcher's  broom. 

We  have  never  met  with  any  one  of  the  adulterants  above  enu- 
merated, and  we  are  satisfied  that  their  use  in  this  country  is  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  encumber 
this  treatise  with  any  description  of  the  methods  whereby  they  may  be 
discriminated. 


OK  THE  DETEC7II0N  OF  THE  ADTTLTERATIONS  OF  COFFEE. 

The  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  the  adulterations 
of  coffee  are  of  three  kinds — namely,  the  physical  characters  and 
appearances  presented  by  adulterated  samples,  the  microscope,  and 
chemistry.  By  the  first,  we  ascertain  in  some  cases  the  general  &ct 
whether  the  sample  is  adulterated  or  not ;  and  by  tiie  others,  especially 
by  the  microscope,  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  particular  adulterations 
practised. 

The  first  means  consist  in  noticing  whether  the  sample  in  the  mass 
cakes  or  coheres,  whether  it  floats  in  water  or  not,  and  the  colour  of 
the  infusion. 

If  the  ground  coffee  cakes  in  the  paper  in  which  it  is  folded  or  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
IS  adulterated,  most  probably  with  chicory. 

If,  when  a  few  pinches  of  the  suspected  coffee  are  placed  upon  some 
water  in  a  wine-glass,  part  floats  and  part  sinks,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  is  adulterated  either  with  chicory,  roasted  com,  or  some  other 
analogous  substances.  The  cofilee  does  not  imbibe  Uie  water,  but  floats 
on  the  surface,  while  the  other  substances  absorb  the  water,  and 
gradually  subside  to  the  bottom  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Usually, 
however,  part  of  the  coffee  subsides  with  the  chicory,  and  a  portion  of 
the  latter  remains  on  the  surface  with  the  coffee ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time,  in  general,  both  coffee  and  chicory  Ml  to  the  bottom. 
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Again,  if  the  cold  water  to  which  a  portion  of  ground  coffee  has 
been  added  quickly  hecomes  deeply  coloured,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  some  roasted  vegetable  substance  or  burnt  sugar;  for  when 
coffee  only  is  added  to  water,  it  becomes  scarcely  coloured  for  some 
dme.  Again,  not  only  does  the  solution  become  (lark  coloured,  but  if 
a  boiling  aqueous  solution  be  made,  it  will  be  thick  and  mucilaginous 
if  it  be  adulterated  with  any  substance  containing  much  gum  and 
starch,  but  the  inAision  of  coffee  will  be  found  thin  and  limpid. 

According  to  Watts,  chicory  has  more  than  three  times  the  colouring 
power  of  highly-roasted  coffee,  maize  double  that  of  coffee,  while  peas 
and  beans  have  only  half  the  colouring  power.  In  infusions  prepared 
with  cold  water,  chicory  exhibits  four  times  the  colouring  power  of 
coffee. 

Lastly,  if  in  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  glass 
and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  we  are  enablecl  te  pick  out, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  minute  pieces  of  a  substance  of  a  soft  consistence, 
the  coffee  is  doubtless  adulterated ;  for  the  particles  of  the  coffee-seed 
are  hard  and  reaisting,  and  do  not  become  soft  even  after  prolonged 
immersion  in  water. 

Wlien,  therefore,  any  sample  cakes  into  a  mass,  quiddy  furnishes 
to  cold  water  a  deep-coloured  solution,  or  is  found  to  contain,  when 
moistened  with  water,  soft  particles  like  those  of  bread-crumb,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration. 

The  characters  of  genuine  ground  coffee  are,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  the  above. 

By  these  general  means,  and  without  having  recourse  to  science, 
the  oi)eerver  is  often  enabled  to  state  whether  any  sample  of  coffee  is 
adolterated  or  not;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
adulteration  practiBed,  we  must  employ  either  the  microscope  or 
chemistry.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  by  far  the  most  important  informa- 
tion  is  Kimished  by  the  microscope;  indeed,  chemistry  affords  no 
certain  means  for  the  identification  of  the  majority  of  the  vegetable 
sabstances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and  did  it  do  so,  it 
would  hardly  oe  required,  since  these  may  be  so  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  have  instituted  some 
special  chemical  inquiries  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  sub- 
ttanoes  mixed  with  coffee:  these  will  be  found  referred  to  at  some 
length  under  the  article  '  Chicory.' 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  chemistxy  the  general  fact  of  adulteration,  but  that 
it  is  not  possible  by  the  same  means  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  even  that  with  chicory. 

One  metnod  of  discriminating  whether  a  coffee  be  genuine  or 
adulterated  is  by  means  of  the  apecific  gravity  of  the  mfiuioMy  the 
•pedfic  gravity  of  an  infusion  <»  coffiae  being  much  less  than  that 
obtained  from  the  roots  and  ceceals  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
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coffee.  But  the  infusions  obtained  from  the  leguminous  seeds  have  a 
specific  gravi^  very  closely  approaching  that  of  cofiee  itself.  If  one 
part  of  Uie  substance  be  boiled  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  filtered  solution  be  taken,  the  following  figures  represent 
the  diiierent  specific  gravities : — 


1007-8 

Peas     ...        . 

1007-8 

Beans  

1008-4 

Coffee  (average)  . 

1008-7 

Parsnips 

1014-8 

Carroto 

1017-1 

Maize  .... 

1021-6 

Kye      .        .       .        . 

1021-6 

Beet-root      . 

1022-1 

Chicory  (average) 
Mangold-wurzel  .' 
Bread  raspings     . 

1024-8 
1023-6 

1026-8 

A  further  means  of  distinguishing  between  pure  coffee  and  that 
adulterated  with  chicorv  and  many  other  roots  is  by  the  quantity  of 
»uffar  contained  in  them  Doth  before  and  after  torre&ction.  The  amount 
of  sugar  is,  of  course,  much  ^^reater  in  these  roots,  and  is  determined 
in  the  infusions  by  fermentation  with  yeast  and  the  estimation  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  distillate. 

The  sugar  in  raw  coffee  varies  from  7*62  to  8*2  per  cent. ;  that  of 
roasted  coffee  from  0*0  to  1*14  per  cent.  The  following  percentages  of 
sugar  in  chicory  and  other  sweet  roots  have  been  found : — 

Foreign  chicory 
Guernsey      „ 
EngUsh        „ 
Yorkshire     „ 
Mangold-wunel 
Carrots  (ordinary) 
Turnips     . 
Beetroot  (red)  . 
Parsnips   . 

The  above  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sweet  roots  may 
as  a  class  be  thus  readily  distinguished  from  coffee,  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  kbd  of  root  present  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  microscope. 

In  the  leguminous  seeds,  cereals,  and  some  other  seeds,  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  sugar  is  much  less,  and  hence  this  method  of  discrinunation 
fidls  in  these  cases. 

The  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 

fee  is  the  small  quantity  of  mUca  contained  in  it:  'tlie  presence/ 


Raw. 

Boasted 

.        .        .        28-76 

11-98 

80-49 

16-96 

86-28 

17-98 

82-06 

9-86 

28-68 

9-96 

81-98 

11-68 

80-48 

9-66 

24-06 

17-24 

21-70 

6-98 

State  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse, '  of  1  per  cent,  or  upwards  of 
silica  in  the  ash  of  coffee  is  a  proof  of  adulteration ;  that  tiie  adul- 
terating substanoes  which  increase  the  proportion  of  silica  moat  con- 
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siderably  are  oats  and  barlej,  then  chicory  and  dandelion,  which  are 
followed  by  rye  and  wheat ;  bat  turnips  and  carrots  would  produce  a 
small  and  less  decisiye  effect.' 

We  presume  that  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse,  in  the  preceding 
puagraph,  refer  only  to  the  silica  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
^\eni  vegetable  substances  named,  and  not  to  that  accidentally  fte- 

Fig.  87. 


Shows  the  ttmctores  in  a  sample  of  Coffee  adulterated  with  Chioobt. 
a  a,  ooffee ;  b  6,  diioory. 

gent,  which  in  the  case  of  chicory  and  other  roots  often  amounts  to 
seyeral  percentages. 

The  general  fact  of  adulteration  may,  therefore,  be  determined  in  a 
variety  of  w^ys ;  as,  by  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  bv  its  specific  gravity, 
by  the  quantity  of  mi^ot  contained  in  it,  and,  lastly,  by  the  compo&ition 
rft^emh. 

We  will  now  a^in  shortly  enumerate  the  articles  which  have  been 
detected  entering  into  the  adiulteration  of  ground  coffee.  They  are 
roots  of  different  kinds,  particularly  chicory,  mangold-wurzel,  carrot 
and  pannip,  various  farinaceous  substances  in  the  roasted  and  powdered 
rtate,  as  wheat  and  rye  flour,  beans,  and  acorns ;  besides  these  are 
woody  fibre  or  sawdust,  burnt  sugar,  and  Venetian  red  or  reddle. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  pve  the  methods  employed  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  above  adulterations. 

On  the  detection  of  chicory. — Some  years  since,  an  outcry  having 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  to  an  enormous  extent  of 
chicory  for  coffee,  and  the  Government  beinff  called  upon  to  interfere, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  chicory  m  ground  coffee 

Fig.  88. 


This  figure  exhibits  the  cells  of  which  the  root  of  Mangold- wurzel  is  chiefly 
formed  ;  it  Avill  be  obeerved  that  they  are  several  times  larger  than  those  of 
chicory  root. 

was  discoverable  or  not  by  means  of  science  was  referred  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  time  to  a  commission  of  chemists. 
These  chemists  reported,  that  ^  neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any 
other  means  was  the  admixture  of  chicory  vrith  coffee  to  be  detected.' 
This  report  was  publiclv  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  tne  stren^h  of  it  the  Government  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  prevention  of  tne  adulteration  of  coffee.  Now,  ju£t 
before  that  time  tne  author  had  shown,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
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thftt  nothing  is  more  eas^  and  certain  than  the  detection  of  chicory  in 
colfee  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structure  of  cofiee  has  already  been  fully  described ;  that  of 
chicoiy  will  shortly  be  considered  j  it  may  be  stated  now,  however, 
that  it  diifers  in  every  respect  from  cofiee,  in  the  roimded  form  and 
easy  separability  of  its  component  cells,  and  in  the  presence  of  dotted 
ducts,  and  vasa  lacticentia. 

The  difierences  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  on  an  examination  of 
the  Bccompanying  figiires. 

Detection  of  mangitld-wurzel. — This  root  difiers  from  chicory  in 

Fig.  89. 


KhowB  the  strncturea  met  with  in  Ck>fee  adulterated  vUh  Mangold- wurzbl.     a  a, 
fn^pnentB  of  the  coffee  berry  ;  6  b,  cells  of  chicory ;  e  c,  ditto  of  mangold- wiirzel. 

the  very  much  larger  size  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels 
or  vasa  lacticentia  (figs.  38  and  39). 

Detection  of  carrot  (tndpartnip, — The  tuber  of  carrots  differs  from 
chicory  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels  -,  that  of  parsnip  in  the 
abs^ce  of  the  same  vessels,  and  in  the  presence  in  the  cells  of  regularly 
fomied  starch  corpuscles  of  small  size. 

On  the  detection  of  wheat-JUnir,  ^c.—li  is  generally  stated  that  the 
presence  of  roasted  com  or  any  other  substance  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  starch,  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on 
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the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cold  decoction.  We  have 
not  found  this  to  be  correct  in  all  cases,  for  on  adding  iodine  to  decoc- 
tions of  five  different  coffees  ascertained  to  be  adulterated  with  roasted 
corn,  the  liquids  did  not  become  blue,  but  almost  black,  with  a  tinge 
of  brown  or  olive.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  obscuration  of  the 
blue  colour  developed  by  tne  iodine,  by  the  rich  brown  colouring 
matter  of  the  chicory — a  proportion  of  which  almost  always  accom- 
panies the  adulteration  with  com.  This  test,  however,  is  still  veiy 
useful  in  some  cases,  although  it  does  not  often  give  rise  to  a  colour 

Fig.  40. 


sample  of  Coffet  adulterated  trith  both  Chicory  and  roasted  Wheat. 
a  a,  coffee :  6  6,  chicory  ;  c  c,  wheat  flour. 

which  can  be  called  blue.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  solution  of 
iodine,  added  to  a  cold  decoction  of  chicory  root,  deepens  the  colour  very 
greatly :  the  increase  of  colour  is  never,  however,  so  considerable  ak 
when  flour  is  present. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed  in 
this  way  of  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  adulterated  coffee, 
because  part,  being  charred,  gives  no  reaction  with  iodine. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  presence  of  starch  in  coffee  could  be 
invariably  detected  by  the  iodine  test,  yet  neither  that  test,  nor  indeed 
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all  the  resources  of  chemistry,  can  furnish  us  with  precise  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  starch  employed.  For  this  we  must  seek  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  microscope. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  wheat  and  certain  other  flours  will 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Flour  and  Bread.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles.  It  may 
be  stated,  generally,  that  those  of  wheat  consist  of  rounded  and  flat- 
tened discs  of  various  sizes.  The  appearances  which  they  present  are 
very  distinct  from  the  cells  of  either  cofl'ee  or  chicory,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  engraving  (^fig.  40). 

Fig.  41. 


Cofftt  adufterated  teith  both  Chicobt  and  roasted  Brans. 
a  a,  coffee  ;  b  6,  chioory ;  c  e,  roasted  bean  flour. 

On  the  detection  of  hean-flour. — The  substance  of  the  seed  of  the 
bean  is  made  up  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  several  starch  cor- 
puscles. The  characters  of  these  granules  are  very  distinctive ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  either  oval  or  reniform,  with  a  central  cavity  of 
&n  elongated  form,  and  from  the  margin  of  which  short  rays  or  pro- 
cesses may  be  seen  radiating.  So  long  is  this  cavity,  in  some  of  the 
sraaoles  of  medium  size,  that  they  appear  to  be  completely  bisected ; 
occasionally  a  few  strongly  marked  concentric  rings  are  visible.  Some 
of  these  characters  are  exhibited  in  fig.  41. 
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On  the  detection  of  rotated  and  ground  acorn, — The  presence  of 
this  substance  is  distinguished  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  acorn  (fig.  42). 

On  the  detection  of  satodtut, — The  detection  of  sawdust,  especially 
mahogany  sawdust,  is  extremely  easy ;  the  presence  of  woody  fibre  of 
some  kina  or  other  is  sure  to  be  discovered  when  the  suspected  samples 
come — as  they  always  ought — ^to  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 
The  presence  of  sawdust  having  been  thus  ascertained,  a  few  grains  of 

Fig.  42. 


Sample  of  Co  fee  aduUetxited  with  gtxwnd  Acobx.    a  a,  coffee ;    b  6,  chioovj ; 
c  c,  aooni. 

the  coffee  should  be  spread  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
water,  when  the  fragments  of  woody  fibre  may  generally  be  picked 
out  by  means  of  a  ne^e  *,  they  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  more 
careful  microscopical  scrutiny. 

The  woody  fibre  of  plants,  like  the  cellulose,  starch  corpuscles,  and 
vessels,  frequently  possesses  distinctive  characters,  visible  under  the 
microscope,  by  which  the  plant  or  tree  furnishing  it  may  be  identified. 

In  the  case  of  mahogany  sawdust  the  identification  is  easy  enough ; 
the  compactness  of  the  uttle  masses  of  fibre, the  strong  crossmarkings, 
and  the  colour  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 
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It  flbould  be  remembered  that  chicory,  especially  the  older  roots, 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  so  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised not  to  confound  this  fibre  with  extraneous  woody  fibre  or  sawdust 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  If  the  quantity  of  fibre 
present  be  very  small,  and  it  agree  with  that  of  chicory  in  its  struc- 
ture as  seen  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  fibre  belongs  to  the  root  of  chicory. 

Or  the  detection  of  caramel  or  burnt  mgar, — When  the  water  added 
to  any  sample  of  fpound  coffee  becomes  deeply  and  quickly  coloured, 
and  when  on  examination  with  the  microscope'  it  is  ascertained  that 
no  &rei^  vegetable  is  present,  there  will  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
tliat  it  contains  burnt  sugar. 

Again,  when  shining  black  particles  are  perceptible  in  the  coffee, 
and  these  slowly  dissolve  in  water,  giving  rise  to  a  dark-coloured 
solution,  it  undoubtedly  contains  the  substance  in  question.  Some- 
time when  the  particles  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye,  they  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  theii*  solution  in 
water  watched. 

Afiain,  the  presence  of  burnt  sugar  may  be  detected  by  adopting 
the  foQowing  process : — From  a  weired  Quantity  of  dried'  cofiee  an 
infusion  in  cold  water  is  to  be  prepared ;  tnis  must  be  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath,  dried,  and  tasted.  If  the  extract  be  dark-coloured,  brittle, 
and  possess  the  bitter  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
presence  of  that  substance. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  process  by  which  the  quantity  of 
burnt  sugar  present  can  be  accurately  determined,  seeing  that  the 
extract  fumisned  by  pure  coffee  varies  very  greatly,  and  that  of  adul- 
t^ated  coffee  to  a  still  more  considerable  extent ;  while  also  the  com- 
position of  the  burnt  sugar  is  so  much  changed,  that  its  exact  amount 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  grape  sugar,  but  this 
method  gives,  at  least  approximately,  the  quantity  of  burnt  sugar 
present. 

On  the  detection  of  Venetian  red. — Sometimes  when  the  Venetian 
red  has  been  carelessfy  incorporated  with  the  coffee,  particles  of  it  may 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be  dis- 
covered in  this  way.  The  process  to  be  adopted  in  ordinary  cases  is 
as  foUowB : — ^A  portion  of  the  suspected  coflee  is  to  be  incinerated, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ash  noted ;  if  this  be  deeplv  coloured  and  of  a 
rusty  red  or  yellowish  hue,  then  Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  analo- 
gous earthy  substance  has  been  mixed  with  the  coffee. 

If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  iron  present,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  article  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash  boiled 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  the  iron  estimated 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  given  under  ^  Tea.' 

On  the  estimation  of  silica, — Silica  may  occur  in  one  or  both  of  two 
forms — ^namely,  as  chemically  bound  silica,  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  substance  or  substances  forming  the  article,  and, 
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secondly,  as  extraneous  silica  or  sand.  They  may  be  thus  discriminated 
and  estimated  separately ;  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  article^  say  three 
grammos,  are  incinerated  in  a  platinum  capsme,  the  ash  is  boiled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath.  The  dried  residue  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  boiling  water ;  the  silica  only  in  its  two  forms  will 
remain  undissolyed.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  incinerated,  and 
weighed.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  silica  is  ascertained.  It  is  then 
boiled  for  some  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  w^hich 
only  dissolves  the  chemically  bound  silica,  or  that  part  which  had 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  ash.  The  sand  remains  undis- 
solved, is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  incinerated, 
and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  proportion  of  chemically 
combined  silica. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CHICORY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  or  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

Chicory,  succory,  or  wild  endive,  Cycharium  Intyhus,  belonge  to 
tiie  same  natural  family  of  plants  as  the  dandelion,  namely,  Compo^ 
tita.  It  is  indi^nous,  and  may  "be  seen  powinff  in  various  parts  of 
the  eouDtry,  by  the  road  or  hedge-side ;  it  may  he  recognised  by  the 
compound  character  of  its  flowers,  and  their  bright  and  beautiful  blue 
colour.  It  blossoms  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  its 
Datoral  state  the  stem  rises  from  one  to  three  feet  niffh,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root  runs 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  is  white  and  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky 
juice.  It  is  cmtivated  to  some  extent  in  this  country  as  an  herbage 
plant,  its  excellence  in  this  respect  having  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
DY  the  late  Arthur  Young. 

In  G^ermany,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Frsnoe,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  root  is  taken  up  just  before  the 
plant  blossoms,  and  when  roasted,  lard  or  sometimes  butter  is  added 
in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  to  I  cwt.  of  the  Hln-dried  root. 
When  ground  and  exposed  to  the  air,  chicory  absorbs  water  readily, 
and  becomes  moist  and  clammy.  When  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
the  roots  are  partially  dried  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
artide,  who  wa^  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry  them,  and  grind 
them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  powder. 

The  powder  of  the  roasted  roots  bears  striking  resemblance  to 
ground  coffee,  and  is  still  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts 
of  Gennany ;  but  as  it  wants  the  essential  oil,  and  the  rich  aromatic 
flavour  of  coffee,  the  caffeine  and  the  caffeo-tannic  acid,  it  has  little  in 
common  with  the  latter,  except  its  colour,  and  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  bevond  its  cheapness. 

Notwithstanding  that  chicory  '  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
its  cheapness,'  and  that  it  is  used  exclusively  to  adulterate  coffee,  it 
has  of  late  years  been  raised  in  neat  quantity  in  this  country,  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey,  Bedford,  and  York. 

Foreign  chicory  is  considered  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Englidi  growth,  a^  is  consequently  much  dearer. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  CHICORY. 

Chicory  root  has  been  subjected  to  examination  and  anaLjsis  by 
Dr.  LetheW  at  the  author^s  request,  and  the  following  is  his  report  on 
the  results  obtained,  namely, — 

*  Ist.  In  its  recent,  or  raw  state. 

'  2nd.  In  the  kiln-dried  condition. 

'  drd.  In  the  roasted  and  powdered  form,  as  it  is  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  coffee. 

'  The  raw  root  furnishes  a  milky  juice,  which  owes  its  opacity  to 
the  presence  of  an  inert  vegretable  substance  named  IntUine,  ^The 
juice  is  very  bitter,  and,  when  filtered  and  heated,  it  shows,  bj  its 
turbidity,  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 

'  When  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  yields  about  13  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter  or  extractive,  which  gives  to  the  solution  a  very  bitter 
taste.  By  Fehling*s  test,  it  was  found  that  the  raw  root  contained 
I'l  per  cent,  of  pape-sugar  or  glucose. 

'  The  Mln-dned  root  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  preceding-^ 
but  in  a  higher  degree,  for  water  extracts  about  60  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter ;  and  the  solution  furnished  to  Fehling's  test  as  much  as  10-5 
per  cent,  of  su^ar. 

'Neither  of  these  specimens  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  starch, 
but  b^  boiling  in  water,  filtering,  and  cooling,  they  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  Inuline. 

'  The  absence  of  starch  in  the  state  in  which  the  root  is  ordinarily 
used  is  also  conclusively  shown  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  an^ 
we  find  that  the  tissue  contains  abundance  of  cellulose,  which,  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  product  that  renders  iodine 
blue. 

'  The  roasted  chicory  root  yields  from  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  solnble 
extractive.  Its  solution  in  water  is  acid,  and  it  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  the  raw  root ;  but  the  taste  of  the  liquid  is 
more  like  that  of  burnt  sugar.  The  copper  test  shows  the  presence  of 
from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

<  The  following  analyses  represent  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  root  in  its  dinerent  conditions : — 

Raw  Root.    Siln-dried. 


Hygroscopic  moiatare  . 

77-0 

15-0 

Gummy  matter  (like  pectine) 

7-5 

20-8 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar 

1-1 

10-6 

Bitter  extractive . 

4-0 

19-3 

Fatty  matter        .... 

0-6 

1-9 

Cellalose,  inuline,  &  woody  matter 

9-0 

29-6 

Ash      .....        . 

0-8 

8-0 

100-0  100-0 

^  The  compofiition  of  the  roasted  root  was  as  follows : — 
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Itt  Spedmen.  3nd  Spedmen. 


HvgnMcopic  mobtnre . 

14-6 

12-8 

Gummy  matter    .       .        .        , 

9-6 

14-9 

GIttoom        .       .       «       . 

12-2 

10-4 

Hatter  like  bamt  sagar 

29'1 

24-4 

Fatty  matter 

2-0 

2-2 

Brown  or  burnt  woody  matter 

28-4 

28-6 

Aah 

4-8 

6-8 

100-0  100-0 

Meaars.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  ^  found  in  four  samples 
of  chicory  the  following  percentages  of  grape-sugar : — 

Baw.       Boasted. 
Foreign  chicory   ....       28-76        11-98 
Gaemsey     ^        .        .        .        .        80*49        15*96 
English        ^        .        .        .        .        86-28        17-98 
Yorkshire    „        .        .        .        .        82-06  9-86 

It  is  evident  from  these  analyses,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  found 
hy  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  raw  root  was  much  less  than  that  usually  present. 
The  quantitiesof  sugar  in  mangold-wurzel,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
beet,  and  dandelion  roots  were  found  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  chicory, 
and  hence  the  sugar  present  in  it  does  not  afford  a  means  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  sweet  roots  when  mixed  with  coffee  (p.  164). 
By  an  examination  of  the  analyses  above  g^Ten,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  root  does  not  contain  anything  which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as 
a  sahstitate  for  coffee.  It  will  be  also  manifest  that  in  the  process  of 
roastingthe  bitterprinciple  of  therecent  root  is  partly  destroyed,and  that 
by  the  toirefa^tion  of  the  saccharine  and  other  constituents  a  quantity  of 
caiamel  is  produced  which  haa  no  virtue  beyond  that  of  burnt  sugar. 
Hie  chief  constituents  of  chicory,  therefore,  are  the  ^m,  alvcose — 
converted  into  caramel  by  roasting — intUine,  celhUwe,  and  various 
mineral  mUs,  The  oi/,  sometimes  amoimtingto  nearly  6  per  cent.,  is 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  lard  used  in  the  roasting,  llie 
i^troffen  in  chicory  is  less  than  that  found  in  coffee,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  allodoid  found  in  the  latter.  The  nitrogen  varies  in 
chieozy  from  1*42  to  1*86  per  cent 

Tlie  as&  of  the  samples  analysed  by  Dr.  Letheby  had  the  follovnng 
composition : — 


Chloride  of  potassinm  . 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  potash 

„         of  magnesia 

„        oflime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Alnmina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Sand     .... 


lot  Spedmen.  3nd  Specimen. 


0-22 

0-45 

0-97 

0-98 

1^1 

1-87 

0-80 

0-68 

0-40 

0-81 

0-10 

0-26 

0-20 

0-20 

.        0-70 

2-20 

4-80 


6-80 


^  Chemical  Report  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  substances  mixed  with 
eeffee,  Dec.  1852. 
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Mr.  Allen  gives  the  average  ash  of  chicory  at  about  6  per  cent.,  of 
which  two-fifths  onlv  are  soluble  in  water,  whereas  three-fourths  of 
coffee  ash  are  dissolved  by  that  menstruum. 

The  followinf(  represents  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of 
four  samples  of  chicory,  according  to  Messrs.  Grdbam  and  Sten- 
house: — 


Darkest 

English 

Yorkshire. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Ouemsej. 

Potaah    . 

Soda       . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  ncid . 

Phosphoric  acid     . 

Silica      . 

Sand       .... 

33-48 
8-12 
9-38 
f)-27 
3-81 

10-29 
4-93 
1-78 

10-66 
3-81 
9-32 

24-88 

15-10 
9-60 
7-22 
3-18 

10-53 
4-68 
2-88 

11-27 
2-61 
8-08 

29-56 
2-04 
6-00 
8-42 
6-32 
5-88 
8-23 
2-80 
7-06 
12-75 
28-10 

32-07 

3-81 

6-31 

3-86 

8-.'i2 

6-01 

4-66 

319 

6-65 
10-52       i 
20-19       1 

1    100-85 

99-98 

100-66 

99-68 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  found  the  silica  and  sand  insoluble 
in  acids  to  be,  in  four  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  as  follows : — 10*69, 
13*13,  30*71,  and  35*85  per  cent,  of  the  ash;  the  quantities  of  this 
silica  soluble  in  alkali,  representing  the  chemically  combined  chicorv, 
was,  in  the  same  samples,  8*08,  9*32,  20*19,  and  2*3*10  parts.  The  silica 
insoluble  in  thb  alkali  was,  of  course,  derived  from  the  sand  and  dirt 
adhering  to  the  imperfectly  cleansed  roots. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ash  of  chicoiy, 
as  contrasted  with  the  ash  of  coffee,  are  the  presence  of  notable  Quan- 
tities of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  the  large  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  silica. 

BTBTTCTUBB  OF  CHICOBT  BOOT* 

In  the  raw  chicory  root  four  parts  or  structures  may  be  distin- 
guished with  fiu^ility:  cells,  dott^  vessels,  vessels  of  tKe  latex,  and 
woodyjibre, 

TiVnen  the  adulterating  grinder  or  merchant,  in  the  secreay  of  his 
own  warehouse,  first  reduc^  chicory  root,  parsnips,  com,  betuis,  &c., 
to  charred  and  nearly  impalpable  powders,  the  idea  probably  never 
entered  his  mind  that  enough  of  the  distinctive  Btractoial  characters 
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of  each  of  these  sulwtaDcee  etill  remained  undestroyed,  to  enable 
the  man  of  science  to  drag  to  light  his  guilty  deeds,  and  to  detect 
their  presence  in  every  pi^cel  of  adulterate  coffee  sent  out  £roni  his 
premises. 

In  the  roasted  and  charred  chicory  root  the  same  structures  may  be 
detected  as  are  distinguishable  in  the  raw  or  unroasted  root. 

The  chief  part  of  the  root  is  made  up  of  little  utricles  or  ceils. 
These  are  generally  of  a   rounded  fonn,   but  sometimes  they  are 

Fig.  48. 


Fn«ment  of  Boaotbd  CmcoRT  Boor,  token  from  a  sample  of  adulterated  coffee, 
showing  the  oeUa  of  which  it  is  principally  constituted.  Drawn  with  the  Caioera 
Ladda,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

narrow  and  elongated.  The  former  occur  where  the  pressure  is 
least  and  the  root  soft  j  the  latter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels  (^.  43). 

The  dotted  vessels  are  narticularly  abundant  in  the  central  and 
harder  parts  of  the  root,  wnich  they  traverse  in  bundles :  they  are 
cTlindrical  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  extremity, 
and  elegantly  marked  on  the  sur&ce  with  short  fibres,  describing  an 
intermpted  spiral  course  (fig.  44). 

In  studying  the  structure  of  chicory  root,  we  have  clearly  made  out 
the  origin  of  uie  dotted  vefisels  in  narrow  elongated  cellB,  tapering  to 
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a  sharp  point  at  either  end,  at  first  nnooth,  but  suheequentl  j  exhibitiiig 
faint  oblique  maikings. 

The  yesselB  of  the  latex,  vaia  lactwentioy  are  present  in  most  plants, 
having  a  milkj  juice  or  sap ;  tiiey  form  branched  and  freauently 
anastomosing  tubes,  of  smaUer  diameter  than  the  dotted  yeesels,  and 
with  smooth  membranous  parietes  (^g.  45). 

Tig,  n. 


Fragment  of  RoASncD  CiticonT  Root,  taken  from  a  sample  of  adulterated  coffee, 
showing  the  dotted  or  Intermpted  spiral  vessels,  which  pass  in  bandies  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  root.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified 
UO  diatieters. 

These  vessels  afford  a  usefiil  means  bj  which  chicory  may  be  distin- 
guished from  most  other  roots  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cofiee. 

The  woody  fibre  of  chicory  root  does  not  present  any  markings  or 
other  peculiarities  of  structure  of  a  distinctive  character. 

PROPERTIXS  OF  CHICORT. 

Recent  chicor^r  root  is  possessed  of  active  medicinal  properties,  in 
consequence  of  wmch  it  has  long  been  included  in  the '  Materia  Medica/ 

These  properties  resemble  closely  those  of  the  allied  plant,  the  dan- 
delion, in  reference  to  which  we  find,  in  the  work  of  ut,  Pereim,  the 
following  observations : — 

'  Its  obvious  effects  are  those  of  a  stomachic  and  tonic.  In  large 
doiea  it  acta  as  a  mild  aperient    Its  diuretic  operation  is  less  obvioiu 
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and  constant  In  Tarious  chronic  diseasee.  its  continued  use  is 
sttended  with  alterative  and  resolvent  effects;  out  where  the  digestive 
organs  are  weak,  and  readily  disordered,  taraxacum  is  verjr  apt  to  oc- 
asion  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  pain,  and  diarrhoea.* 

Fig.  4«. 


Thif  engnrlng  represents  the  narrow  and  branched  Teasels  ( Vtua  laeticentia),  so 
Bbandant  in  Chioort  Boot,  which  conrey  the  milky  juice  of  that  plant,  and 
abo  Bhow  their  relation  to  the  ordinaiy  utricles  or  oeUs,  of  which  the  sabstanoe 
of  the  root  is  principally  made  up. 

These  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  recent  root.  Professor  John* 
ston,  whose  views  appear  to  us  more  fiivourable  than  the  facts  warrant, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  roasted  chicory*: — 

'  It  poeeesses  in  no  degree  the  pleasant  aroma  which  reconmiends 
the  genuine  roasted  coffee. 

'  Hie  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory  are,  first,  the  empyreu- 
matic  volatile  oil :  this  is  produced  during  the  roasting :  and  tiiough 

>  *  Chemlslry  of  Ck>mmon  Life.' 
y  2 
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not  80  fragrant,  this  oil  probably  exercises  upon  the  system  some  of 
the  gently  excitinjr,  nerve-soothing,  and  hunger-staying  influence  of 
the  similar  ingredients  contained  in  tea  and  coffee ;  and,  second,  the 
bitter  principle.  When  taken  unmixed,  this  substance  is  to  many, 
while  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  only  disagreeable,  but  nauseous 
in  a  high  dejarree.  It  may,  however,  like  many  other  bitter  principles, 
possess,  as  I  haye  said,  a  tonic  or  strengthening  property.  Taken  in 
moderate  quantities  these  ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably  not  in- 
jurious to  health,  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent  use  they  produce 
heartburn,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the 
mouth,  constipation  with  intermittent  diarrhoea,  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  tremblings,  sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  eense^ 
&c.  &c.  At  the  best,  therefore,  chicory  is  a  substitute  for  cofiee, 
to  which  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object  ought  to  have 
recourse.' 

For  ourselves,  we  would  remark  that,  while  chicory  is  substituted 
to  an  enormous  extent  for  coffee,  it  yet  possesses  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true,  substitute.  We  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
' empyreumatic  essential  oil'  present  is  infinitesimal,  and  that' the 
'  bitter  principle '  consists  chieny  of  burnt  sugar. 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach,  therefore,  much  weifrbt  to 
these  so-called  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
it  does  contain  constituents  possessing  actiye  and  medicinal  properties 
not  of  a  desimble  character  in  an  article  of  food. 

Thus,  it  is  yery  certain  that  the  infusion  of  roasted  chicory  is 
aperient. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  cite  the  results  of  some  observations  of 
our  own. 

Three  persons  partook  of  chicory  at  breakfast  The  infusion  was 
dark-coloured,  thick,  destitute  of  the  a^rreeable  and  refreshing  aroma 
so  characteristic  of  coffee,  and  was  of  a  bitter  taste. 

Each  indindual  experienced,  for  some  time  after  drinking  the  infu- 
sion, a  sensation  of  heayiness,  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and 
great  indisposition  to  exertion ;  in  two,  headache  set  in ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 

In  second  and  third  trials  of  the  chicory,  the  same  feelings,  weight 
at  the  stomach,  and  want  of  energy,  were  experienced,  but  no  headache 
or  diarrhoea. 

Several  other  trials  were  subsequently  made,  with  nearly  similar 
results. 

But  chicory,  it  will  be  said,  is  seldom  taken  alone  in  this  country, 
and  when  mixed  with  coffee  these  effects  are  not  produced. 

Two  persons  partook,  for  a  considerable  perioa,  twice  a  day,  of  an 
article  denominated  coffee,  costing  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound, 
and  largely  adulterated  with  chicory:  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  they  1>oth  suffered  more  or  less  from  diarrhoea. 

From  the  result  of  these  trials,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
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eluding  that  at  least  some  doubt  is  attached  to  the  assertion  of  the 
'  wholesome'  properties  of  chicory  root  as  an  article  of  diet. 

So  well  aro  mothers  in  France  and  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
aperient  properties  of  chicory,  that  they  frequently  give  infants  and 
Toung  children  a  strong  infusion  of  the  roasted  root  as  an  aperient,  pre- 
ferring it  to  ordinary  medicine  on  account  of  its  less  disagreeable  flavour. 

Again,  it  is  the' opinion  of  an  eminent  oculist  in  Vienna,  Professor 
Beer,  that  the  continual  use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  the  nervous 
svstem,  and  gives  rise  to  blindness  from  amaurosis. 

These  are  serious  effects  of  the  use  of  chicory,  and  should  make  those 
ia  authority  hesitate  before  they  foster  the  use'of  this  article  by  giving 
to  its  sale  an  undue  and  un&ir  preference. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicory  used  is  grown  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  nay  any  duty;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  to  any 
extent  with  coffee,  an  article  bearing  a  high  duty. 

Of  the  *  nutritive*  properties  of  <3iicory,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wood 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  we  need  'say  but  little,  feeling  assured 
tbat  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  assertion,  that  a  mouthful  of  good  wheaten  bread  contains  more 
nourishment  than  a  cup  of  infusion  of  chicory. 

Chicory  and  coffee,  then,  may  be  thus  contrasted. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  their  botanical  nature,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  physiological  action  and  properties. 

Coffee  is  the  firuit  or  seed  of  a  tree,  while  chicory*  is  the  succulent 
root  of  a  herbaceous  plant.  Now  it  is  a  weU-ascertained  fact,  that  of 
all  parts  of  vegetables,  the  fruit  and  seeds  usually  possess  the  most 
active  properties :  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  &eely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air — agencies 
which  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  plant,  and  so  eflect  the 
elaburation  of  those  complex  organic  substances  on  which  the  activity 
of  vegetables  depends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  manifest,  that, 
as  the  roots  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  these  powerful  agencies, 
they  cannot  be  so  richly  endowed  with  active  properties ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  but  few  roots  which  contain  either  alloiloid  or  volatile  oil 
—the  constituents  which  give  to  coffee  its  peculiar  virtues.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  the  properties  of  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
plants  is  very  important,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  before  us. 

The  infusion  of  the  one  is  heavy,  mawkish,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
aroma ;  that  of  the  other  is  light,  migrant,  and  refreshing. 

Coffee  contains,  as  already  shown,  at  least  three  active  principles,  or 
constituents,  viz.,  the  volatile  oU,  the  tannin,  and  the  alkaloid  caffeine; 
m  chicory  there  are  no  analogous  constituents. 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  s^-stem  marked  and  highly  important  ph^sio- 
logicflJ  effects,  of  a  beneficial  character.  There  is  no  proof  that  chicoiy 
exerts  any  one  of  these  effects,  while  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  properties  which  it  does  possess  are  not  really  hurtful. 
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ADXTLTEEAnONS  OP  CHICORT. 

What!  chicory  adulterated?  A  substance  used  to  adulteTate 
another  article,  itself  adulterated  P  Impossible  I  Improbable  aa  the 
thing:  appears,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  vegetable  substances  emploved 
in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  require  to  be  charred  or  roasted,  and  that 
to  effect  this  a  suitable  apparatus  is  required,  such  as  but  few  retail 
grocers  possess,  it  at  once  becomes  at  least  probable  that  these  substances 
are  prepared  for  them  by  other  parties. 

This  impression  acquires  increased  force  when  it  becomes  known 
that  the  majority  of  grocers  buy  their  chicory,  not  in  nibs,  but  in 
patcder,  and  that  this  is  supplied  to  them  bv  certain  wholesale  chicory 
houses,  which  charge  for  it,  in  general,  a  less  price  than  for  the  nibs, 
or  unground  root  itself,  or  than  genuine  chicoiy  powder  can  be  fairly 
sold  at. 

The  substances  which  are  either  substituted  for  chicory,  or  mixed 
with  it,  are  very  numerous ;  several  of  these  we  have  ourselves 
detected,  while  otihers  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by 
different  parties.  They  include  all  t/tose  empUrtfed  in  the  adulteration 
of  coffee ;  indeed  the  greater  munber  of  substances  met  with  in 
adulterated  coffee  are  introduced  into  it  through  the  chicory  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

This  conclusion  is  deduced  not  only  from  the  examination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  of  powdered  chicory,  but  from  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  1845,  published  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal ' 
two  very  useful  articles  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory : 
from  the  first  of  these— that  on  cofiee— we  extract  the  following 
remarks : — 

'  But  while  the  grocers,  on  the  one  hand,  cheat  their  customers  by 
adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  chicory  dealers  in  turn  cheat  the 
grocers  bv  adulterating  chicory ; '  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe 
certain  adulterations  of  chicory,  as  those  with  Hantbro'  powder  and 
coffe&fligltts. 

Another  circumstance  which  proves  not  only  that  chicory  is  adul- 
terated, but  also  that  the  sellers  of  chicory  powder  are  in  some  ca«»e8 
parties  to  the  adulteration,  is  that  the  powaer  is  sometimes  sold  under 
the  market  price  at  which  genuine  chicoiy  can  be  procured. 

The  suDstances  with  which  chicoir  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
adulterated  are,  as  already  stated,  all  those  articles  which  have  been 
enumerated  under  coffee ;  namely,  different  kinds  of  roasted  corn,  as 
wheats  and  rye^  beans,  acotmsj  carrots^  numgotd-wurzely  heet-^oot,  tawdutt, 
baked  livers,  burnt  sugar  or  blackjack,  Venetian  red,  and  other  analogous 
red  earths. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  Mr.  Gay,  in  evidence 
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before  &e  Parliamentaiy  Gommittee  of  1855,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scholefield,  made  the  following  statement : — 

<  I  remember,  one  year  when  chicory  was  worth  21/.  per  ton,  manu- 
&cturmg  700  tons  of  carrots  into  chicory.  They  were  grown  hy  one 
gentleman  in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  I  was,  and  also 
3^  tons  of  parsnips.' 

Besides  the  ciboTe-named  articles,  ^ oqffee^UghU^  and  ^ Hambro^ 
powder^  have  been  used,  as  also,  it  has  been  alleged,  exhausted  tan, 
known  as  Croats,  and  oak-hark  powder^ 
The  following  engravings  exhibit  the  microscopical  characters  of 

Fii(.  46. 


Sample  of  Chicory,  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina.  The  strncturesmnrked 
aa  are  the  cells  iuid  venetoof  cAicorjr  root,  while  those  marked  bb  are  the  starch 
oorpuadea  of  vkeaL  No  bodies  in  the  leut  reeembling  these  oocar  in  genuine 
chicory  iwwder. 

chicoiy  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  also  with  a  substance  reeembling 
gnmnd  acorn  (figs.  46  and  47). 

According  to  Dr.  Pereira, '  £[atnbro'  potod^  connsts  of  roasted  and 
poond  peas,  &c.,  coloured  with  Venetian  red.  The  term  coffee^/Ughts 
18  applied  to  the  thin  membranous  coat  (endocarp)  which  separates 
from  the  coflbe-seed  in  the  act  of  roasting.' 

In  Dr.  Pereira's  article  on  chicory  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks in  reference  to  Venetian  red : — 
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'  In  a  previouB  number  we  explained  the  nature  of  Venetum  red. 
It  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide  ofiroSf  obtained  bj  calcining  common 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  The  different  colours  of  the  product 
depend  on  the  temperature  to  which  the  sesquioxide  is  subjected. 
When  it  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  white  heat  its  colour  deepens, 
and  it  is  then  termed  purpMn-ovm,    The  lighter  tint  of  Venetian  red 

fig.  47. 


a  a,  cells  of  'dhicory ;  b  &,  fragments  containing  numetvus  starch  oorpnsdes,  re- 
sembling those  of  acorn ;  c  c,  separate  starch  granules ;  d  d,  portions  of  a  brotm 
membrane,  without  apparent  organisation,  very  commonly  obeerved,  and  de- 
riTed  fnmi  the  testae  of  the  seed. 

is  pfoduced  by  adulteration.  Our  informant  (a  manufacturer)  told  us 
that  Venetian  red  was  '  adulterated  to  suit  the  various  prices  of  the 
market.'  We  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  pry  into  the  nature  of  the 
adulterating  in^dient,  but  a  fnend  suggests  that  it  is  reddle,  the 
substance  used  for  marking  sheep. 

<  Venetian  red  is,  we  believe,  the  principal  substance  at  present  vaei 
for  colouring  chicory ;  occasionally  other  agents  have  been  employed. 
A  dealer  teUs  us  that  he  once  bought  a  quantity  of  chicory  which  con- 
tained 20  per  cent,  of  logwood  and  mahogany  dust,^ 
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SE817LT8  OP  THE  EXi3CnrATI0K  OF  BAHPLES. 

The  results  of  the  microecopical  examination,  made  some  years  since, 
of  timiy-four  samples  of  chicory  powder,  some  of  which  were  pur- 
chased of  different  grocers  and  others  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
were,— 

Ilist,  ThAtfowteen  samples  were  adulterated. 

Second,  That  in  nine  the  adulteration  consisted  of  roasted  cam. 

Third,  That  ground  scorched  beam  were  present  in  four  of  the 
samples. 

Fourth,  That  in  one  case  ground  acorns  was  detected. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  ttoenty^hree  other  samples  made 
at  a  auheeouent  period  were, — 

First,  That  deven  or  ime-haif  of  the  samples  were  adtdterated. 

Second,  That  four  of  the  chicory  powders  were  adulterated  with 
roasted  wheat. 

Third,  That  ffround  acorns  were  present  m  an  equal  number  of 
ems. 

Foorth,  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  sawdust,  and  one  mahogany 
urwdust. 

Fifth,  That  mangotd-iDurzel  was  detected  in  one  of  the  chicories^ 

Sixth,  That  in  one  instance  roasted  carrot  toas  present. 

Lastly,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  thirty*eiyht  additional 
samples  of  chicory,  both  as  purchased  from  shops  and  as  procured  from 
mana&cturers,  and  which  examination  was  instituted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Venetian  red  or  other  analogous  fer- 
ruginous earth  wae  employed  to  colour  chicory,  were, — 

First,  That  out  of  the  eighteen  samples  of  chicory  procured  from 
manufacturers,  ^re  were  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina. 

Second,  That  eeveral  of  the  samples  yielded  a  coloured  ash,  derived 
in  some  cases  in  part  from  the  soil  in  which  the  chicory  had  been 
grown,  and  from  which  the  roots  had  been  but  imperfectly  fr^ed. 

Third,  That  out  of  the  sLvteen  samples  of  chicory  purchased,  at  the 
e^biishments  of  different  grocers  in  the  metropolis,  one  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  farina. 

Fourth,  That  the  a^ies  of  several  of  the  samples  were  highly  coloured, 
indicating  the  presence  of  some  red  ferruginous  earth,  as  reddle  or 
Venetian  red,  in  two  samples  the  mcorporation  was  so  imperfect 
that  we  were  enabled  to  separate  large  particles  of  the  Venetian  red 
from  the  chicory  powder. 

We  have  now  shown, 

That  chicory,  an  article  used  to  adulterate  another  article,  is  itself 
largely  adulterated ; 

That  the  dealers  in  or  manufacturers  of  chicory  are  in  many  cases 
the  Duties  who  practise  this  adulteration. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  declare  that  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  retail  grocers  do  not  themselves  adulterate  the  chicory  they  vend^ 
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we  are  unable  to  acquit  them  of  guilty  knowledge  of  and  participation 
in  the  &aud :  this  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  fact  that  the  ^frocer 
frequently  purchases  chicory  in  powder  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  procure  genuine  chicory. 

The  prices  demanded  for  the  several  samples  analysed  Taried  from 
5d.  tols,  per  lb.;  the  ordinary  charge  being  Sd.  The  price  of  chicory 
in  powder  to  the  trade  ranged  in  general  from  209.  to  32<.  per  cwt. ; 
thus  the  profit  of  the  retail  grocer  on  the  sale  of  chicory  powder  was 
seldom  under  cent  per  cent,  and  often  much  above  it. 

On  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  chicory, — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  May  1850,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  ^  having  desired  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  state  whether 
there  was  any  ready  and  available  proof  of  the  mixture  of  chicory  with 
coflfee,  he  had  received  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that  four  experienced 
persons  having  been  employed  in  making  experiments,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was,  that  neither  by  chemical  tests,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
could  they  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  mixture 
contained  chicory  or  not.'  On  being  reminded  of  this  Eeport  by  Mr. 
Scholefield,  Mr.  George  Phillips  made  this  notable  reply: — ^  Yes,  that 
is  as  &r  back  as  1849.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  had  not  then  been 
studied  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory.' 

So  that  at  that  time,  on  the  admission  thus  publicly  avowed  by  the 
chief  scientific  authority  then  connected  with  the  Excise^  the  grocers, 
for  anything  the  Excise  could  do,  might  adulterate  their  coffee  and 
chicory  as  much  as  they  pleased !  Pretty  protection  of  the  revenue 
truly] 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  and  apparently  authoritative  state- 
ment, the  fact  is  that  few  things  are  easier  of  detection  than  the  pre- 
sence of  chicory  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope :  the  detection 
of  the  adulterations  of  chicory  itself  are  for  the  most  part  not  more 
difiicult. 

The  identification  of  chicory  with  certainty,  either  in  the  pure 
state,  or  when  mixed  with  other  articles,  by  other  means  than  the 
microscope,  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  coffee  and  chicory  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  when  placed 
on  the  surface  of  water ;  the  chicory  powder,  it  is  said,  soon  sinks, 
while  coffee  floats.  In  the  case  of  tne  majority  of  samples  of  chicory 
examined  this  test  completely  fisLiled,  as  the  powder  did  not  sink,  but 
rested  on  the  sur&ce  for  a  considerable  time,  and  continued  perfectiy 
dry — a  result  possibly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  lard  used  in 
the  roasting  of  the  nibs. 

Another  way  recommended  to  detect  an  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  is  to  add  some  of  the  suspected  powder  to  cold  water.  If 
chicory  be  present,  the  water  wiU  quickly  become  coloured,  and  by  the 
depth  of  the  colour  the  proportion  of  chicory  may  be  guessed  at  This 
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method  is,  however,  utterly  fallacious,  since  the  colour  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  burnt  sugar,  so  commonly  used,  or  of  roasted  wheat, 
carrot,  and  other  similar  substances. 

The  adulteration  with  chicory  has  been  attempted  to  be  established 
by  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  infusions  made  from  equal  quantities 
of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  has  been  found  that  infusion  of  coifee  is  of 
much  lower  specific  gravity  than  one  of  chicory,  the  diiference  in  fact 
being  about  1  to  3 ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  as  well  as  maize,  rye, 
&c.,  yield  infusions  equally  heavy  with  that  of  chicory,  the  test  is  use* 
less  as  a  means  of  oetermiDing  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  cofiee 
with  chicory.  The  colour  of  the  infusion  and  its  specific  gravity, 
doubtless  a^ord  rough  and  general  indications  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular samples  of  cofiee  are  genuine  or  not,  but  it  is  impossible  by 
these  characters  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
adulteration  practised. 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  chicory  by  chemical  means  arises  from 
the  absence  of  any  peculiar  and  distinctive  principles  in  the  roasted 
root.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  discover 
some  characteristic  reactions  and  peculiarities  of  composition ;  Messrs. 
Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  especially  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

These  chemists  have,  among  other  points,  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  the  colour  and  mecific  gravity  of  tne  different  infusions  used  as 
a  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  coffee  with  chicory  and  other 
roots;  but  these  data  are  not  capable  of  affording  any  specific  informa- 
tion, although  they  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  establish  the  general 
fact  of  adulteration.     (Table,  p.  164.) 

Th6y  have  also  endeavom-ed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
gludote  or  grepe-^ugar  in  chicory  as  a  means  of  discrimination ;  thus, 
while  the  sugar  in  roasted  co^ee  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and  is 
iKnally  only  hali  this  quantity,  in  roasted  chicory  it  has  been  found 
to  range  from  9'86  to  if^OS  per  cent. ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  as 
heet-rooty  mangold-wurzel,  turnips,  dandelion,  carrots,  and  parsnips, 
contain  on  the  average  as  much  sugar  as  chicory,  this  means  utterly 
&ils  as  a  test  for  chicory.  The  utmost  that  can  justly  be  inferred  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  ground  coffee  is,  that 
it  is  adulterated,  and  probabfy  with  one  or  other  of  the  roots  above- 
named.  (Table,  p.  164.)  Further,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  small 
quantity  only  affords  no  proof  of  the  genmneness  of  coffee,  since  some 
of  the  cereals  and  other  substances  employed  to  adulterate  coffee  are 
equally  deficient  with  it  in  saccharine  matter.  Lastly,  sugar  is  often 
purposely  added  to  coffee,  sometimes  during  the  roasting,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  form  of  burnt  sugar  or  black  jack. 

Again,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  quantity  of  &tlica  present 
in  the  ashes  of  coffee  and  other  vegetable  adulterants  as  another  means 
of  discrimination.  The  silica  of  roasted  coffee  averages  usually  about 
a  quarter  and  laiely  approaches  one  half  per  cent.  *,  while^  as  has  been 
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already  shown,  the  aand  and  silica,  insoluble  in  acids,  of  four  samplefl 
of  roasted  chicory  amounted  to  as  much  as  10*69,  13*13,  30*71,  and 
35-85  per  cent,  of  the  ash :  but  in  roasted  dandelion  root  the  propor- 
tion of  silica  is  as  great  as  in  chicory,  great  part  of  the  silica  in  both 
cases  being  deriyed  from  the  dirt  still  adhering  to  the  imperfectly 
cleansed  roots.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of  canots  and 
parsnips  prepared  in  the  same  rough  waj  for  use  as  chicoiy  root.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  a  large  excess  of  silica  does  not  proye  the  fifict  of 
adulteration  with  chicory ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford 
decisive  proof  of  adulteration  of  any  kind.  In  the  cereals  again,  with 
the  exception  of  maize,  the  ash  of  which  contains  about  2  per  cent., 
the  silica  is  high,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ogston  and 
Way,  who  state  that  in  wheat  the  silica  varies  fix)m  20*6  to  64*6  per 
cent ;  in  barley  from  23*6  to  70*77 ;  in  oats  from  38*48  to  60-03 ; 
while  in  rye  it  is  about  9*22 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silica  found  in  the  cereals  is  present  in  them  in  the 
combined  state,  and  therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  i*ootA  of  most  plants. 

Lastly,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  have  examined  the  oaA  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  certain  other  adulterants,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover distinctive  characters.  The  principal  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  are  shown  by  the  iSigures  given  below : — 


In  Chicory  Aab. 

Silica  and  sand     . 

— 

lO-fig  to  35-8-> 

Carbonic  acid 

14-92 

1-78  to    8-19 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

0-44  to  0-98 

8  13  to    5-82 

Chlorine       .        .        . 

0-26  to  1*11 

8-J8  to    4*93 

Extending  the  comparison  further,  however,  we  find  in  a  yariety  of 
other  vegetable  substances,  even  of  those  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
chicory  and  coffee,  an  excess  of  all  the  constituents  referred  to  above 
over  the  quantities  usually  contained  in  coifee.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  excess  of  siltca  occurs  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  acorns,  parsnip, 
beet-root,  carrot,  and  turnip,  as  in  coiiee ;  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
approximates  to  chicory  in  acorns,  parsnip,  carrot,  turnip,  and  dande- 
lion roots ;  lastly,  the  iron  is  excessive  in  dandelion  and  Wt-root,  and 
would  be  so  no  doubt  in  carrot  and  parsnip  roots  imperfectly  cleansed 
and  freed  from  dirt.  Besides,  all  conclusions  based  upon  an  excess  of 
iron,  except  the  general  one  that  adulteration  with  some  substance 
containing  an  excess  of  that  metal  has  been  practised,  are  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  chicory  and  other  roots  employed  to  sophisticate  coffee 
are  themselves  often  adulterated  with  red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red  and  reddle,  which  themselves  frequently  contain  an  admixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  lime,  and  silica. 

The  ash  of  cottee  adulterated  with  any  of  the  cereals,  and  also  to  a 
less  extent  with  lupins,  peas,  and  begins,  is,  of  course,  distinguiahed  by 
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the  Imge  amount  of  phoephoric  acid  predeht.  In  coffee  the  phosphoric 
sdd  may  be  set  down  at  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  ash  ;  in  chicory  it 
rariea  £rom  6*85  to  11-27 ;  in  lupibs  it  is  usually  about  25  per  cent., 
and  in  maize  44  per  cent 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  of  coffee  and  chicory,  the  authors  of 
the  Report  under  consideration  remark : — *  The  pronortion  of  nitrogen 
in  coffee  is,  therefore,  greater  than  in  chicory ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  the  two  substances  readily  from  each 
other.  Tlie  conclusion  may,  howeyer,  be  drawn  that  less  than  2  per 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration.' 

DBTECnOK  OF  THE  ADtTLTERATIOKS  OF  CHICORY. 

By  the  nUcroseope^ — ^It  is  obviously  best,  therefore,  not  to  watte 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  chemical  methods  of  research  leading  to  no 
certain  results,  but  at  once  to  haye  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  by 
this  inrtnuuent  all  the  adulterations  of  coffee  and  chicory  with  vege* 
xMe  substances  are  discoverable  with  ease  and  certainty.  In  the 
case  of  chicory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  those  struc* 
tures  characteristic  of  its  root  (figs.  44,  45,  and  46)  are  present  or  not, 
to  observe  well  the  size  of  the  cells,  whether  they  contain  starch  or 
not,  the  size  and  character  of  the  vessels,  and  especially  whether  vasa 
lacHcenita  are  present. 

For  this  purpose,  a  grain  or  so  of  the  powder  should  be  placed  on 
a  slip  of  glass,  a  drop  or  two  of  water  added,  and  the  larger  par- 
ticles, which  swell  up  and  become  more  visible  than  when  in  the  dry 
state,  torn  into  pieces  by  means  of  needles.  A  little  of  the  powder 
should  l^n  be  placed  on  a  clean  slide,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin 
glass,  and  subjected  to  examination  with  a  ^-  or  j-inch  object-glass. 

llie  adulterations  of  chicory  being  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
Uioee  of  coffee,  similar  means  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  detec- 
tion: when  these  consist  of  vegetable  substances  of  any  kind,  the 
microscope  will  be  found  to  supply  the  only  ready  and  certain  means 
of  detection  ;  when  of  chemical  substances,  as  burnt  sugar  or  Venetian 
red,  chemical  methods  of  research  must  be  resorted  to.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  characters  of  the  various  substances  used  in  the 
adidteration  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  of  the  means  for  their  discovery, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  article  on  ^  Coffee.' 

Detection  and  estimation  of  starch, — The  detection  of  substances 
containing  starch  by  chemical  means  is  attended  with  even  greater  dif- 
ficuitieB  than  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  blue  colour  developed  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  being  obscured  by  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the  in- 
fusion of  chicory. 

Starch  may  be  thus  detected,  however :  iodine  may  be  applied  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  article  placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  blue 
coloration  wnich  ensues  wiU  be  immediately  recognised ;  but  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  starch  present  we  must  proceed  as  follows : 
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— A  carefullj  prepared  infusion  of  the  article  is  to  be  made :  this  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one,  the  su^^ar  is  to  be  determined  by 
Fehling's  solution,  or  by  converting  it  into  alcohol  by  fermentation'; 
the  other  is  to  be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  starch 
is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  from  the  amount  of  which  present  (de- 
ducting, of  course,  tne  glucose  not  derived  from  the  conversion  of  the 
starch)  the  starch  itself  may  be  calculated.  The  methods  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar/ 

Detection  and  eetimation  of  Venetian  red  and  i  eddle, — The  evidence 
of  the  use  of  reddle  and  Venetian  red  is  principally  derived  from  the 
incineration  of  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  suspected  chicory  powder,  and 
by  analysis  of  the  ash.  All  vegetable  substances,  whether  coloured  or 
not,  yield,  on  incineration,  a  greyish-white  ash.  The  ash  of  coloured 
earthy  substances,  on  the  contrary,  after  being  burned  in  a  crucible, 
remains  more  or  less  coloured. 

As,  however,  chicory  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  as  the  earthy 
matter  is  but  seldom  entirely  removed  from  it  by  washing,  the  ash  of 
even  genuine  chicory  not  unfrequently  exhibits,  on  this  account,  a 
slight  degree  of  coloration,  being  occasionally  brownish,  or  of  light- 
&wn  colour.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  ash  is  decidedly  coloured, 
and  especially  when  of  a  red  or  rusty-red  colour,  that  the  presence  of 
Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  other  analogous  substance,  can  be  in- 
ferred with  certainty. 

In  these  fitcts,  therefore,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  a  sample  of  chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  powder,  contains 
an  admixture  of  any  ferruginous  colouring  matter,  a  conclusion  which 
may  be  confirmed  Sy  chemical  analysis. 

Although  the  presence  of  iron  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour 
of  the  ash  of  chicory,  and  most  other  vegetable  substances^et  in  some 
eases  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  its  amount.  For  a  i«ady 
method  of  effecting  this  ol^eet  see  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

The  cases,  then,  of  cofree  and  chicory  afford  striking  illustrations 
01  what  can  be  effected  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration  by  means  of 
the  microscope. 

This  article  on  '  Chicory '  may  be  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the 
alteration  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  law,  whereby  it 
is  required  that  chicory  shoiJd  not  be  sold  mixed  with  coffee,  except 
the  met  of  such  admixture  is  specified  by  a  label.  This  law  is,  how- 
ever, constantly  evaded.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  sold  without  the 
label,  in  other  cases  it  is  palmed  off  where  coffee  only  is  asked  for; 
the  words  of  the  label  are  often  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  wrapper ;  and, 
lastly,  in  some  instances  the  so-called  mixture  consists  almost  entirely 
of  chicory. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
COCOA  AND  ITS  ADULTEHATIONS. 

DSFIKITION  OF  ADtTLTEBATION. 

Adt  fordfoi  animal,  Tvgetable,  or  mineral  substance,  or  more  than  2  per  cent. 
vi  the  nnsk  cf  cocoa.  The  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  fat  not  to  be  deemed 
an  adulteration  :  all  mixtures  of  ragar,  flour,  and  arrow-roots,  or  starch,  to  be 
named  and  labelled  aa  mixtnres.  The  above  definition  to  appljr  to  all  chocolatef, 
chocolate  being  merely  another  name  for  cocoa. 

GoooA  is  prepaied  from  tbe  seeds  of  Thechrema  Cacao,  so  named  by 
Liniieus  from  the  Greek  word  Bmy  God,  and  (Bpwfia,  food,  sigm- 
fying  that  cocoa  is  a  food  fit  for  the  gods.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Byttneriacea  or  SterctiUacetB. 

It  is  a  small  but  handsome  tree,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  '  It  grows  spontaneously  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  Caraecas,  and  forms  whole  forests  in  bemerara.  It  is  culti- 
TEted  aJso  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  French  island  of  Bourbon.' — 
Johfutoiu 

The  seeds  or  beans  are  enclosed  in  a  pod  or  fruit  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  cucumber,  being  usually  about  nye  inches  long,  and  three- 
and-a-half  in  diameter.  Each  fruit  contains  in  general  from  twenty 
to  thirty  beans,  disposed  in  five  rows,  which  are  divided  from  each 
other  If  partitions.  Occupying  the  divisions  of  the  fruit  and  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  is  a  rose-coloured  spongy  substance,  resembling 
that  of  water-melons. 

The  above  description  applies  to  fridts  of  average  size ;  sometimes 
the  fruits  are  so  huge,  especially  those  grown  in  Central  America, 
that  they  contain  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  seeds ;  while  others, 
18  tiiose*  grown  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  B^Brbice,  and  Demerara, 
are  much  smaller,  and  enclose  only  from  six  to  fifteen  seeds. 

DcDing  maturation  the  fruits  change  from  green  to  dark  yellow ; 
they  are  then  plucked,  opened,  the  seeds  cleared  of  the  spongy  sub- 
BtsDoe,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air. 

In  the  West  Indies,  immediately  that  they  are  dried,  the  beans 
are  packed  up  and  are  ready  for  the  market  -,  but  in  the  Caraccas 
they  are  subjected  to  slight  fermentation;  for  this  purpose  they 
are 'either  put  into  chests  or  tubs,  which  are  covered  over  with  boards, 
the  beans  oeing  turned  over  every  morning  to  equalise  the  ferment- 
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ation,  or  else  they  are  put  into  pits  or  trenches  dug  in  the  earth. 
Lastly,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried. 

During  the  process  the  beans  emit  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  lose 
weight,  as  well  as  part  of  their  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

The  seeds  whicm  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  are 
coiisidered  the  best ;  they  are  larger,  of  a  darker  brown  colour,  and 
after  roasting,  throw  off  their  husks  readily,  and  split  easily  into 
several  pieces  or  lobes.  They  have  an  agreeable  mildly  bitter  taste, 
without  acrimony. 

The  beans  of  Guiana  and  West  India  cocoas,  while  they  are 
smaller,  flatter,  smoother,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  also  more  sharp 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  '  They  answer  best  for  the  extraction  of  the 
butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a  less  aromatic  and  agi-eeable  chocolate.' — 
Ure. 

Johnston  states  that  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  of  taste  is 
greater  in  the  beans  of  the  mainland  than  in  those  of  the  American 
Islands.  The  cocoa  of  Central  America  is  however  of  superior  quality, 
or  at  least  is  more  generally  esteemed  in  the  European  markets  than 
that  which  is  grown  in  tlie  West  Indies.  It  stilt  retains  a  neater 
■degree  of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  for  the  pxeference 
given  to  it. 

The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety  chiefly  consumed  in  this 
country. 

Previous  to  being  used,  the  beans  are  roasted  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  of  a  coffee-roaster.  Wben  the  aroma  is  well  developed 
the  roasting  is  known  to  be  finished.  The  beans  are  turned  out, 
cooled,  and  freed  from  their  outer  husks  by  fanning  and  sifting^,  the 
inner  shell-like  husk  remaining  unbroken.  Bv  the  roasting,  part  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  a  little  of  the  fat  into  fatty 
acids. 

Cocoa  has  been  in  use  in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1620,  and  by  them  it  was 
long  kept  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

COMPOSITION  OF  COCOA. 

The  following  is  the  composition,  according  to  Lampedius,  of  100 
parts  of  the  seeds  of  West  Indian  cocoa  deprived  of  husK : — 

Fatty  matter 5810 

Albuminous  brown  matter,  containing  the 

aroma  of  the  bean 16*70 

Starch 10*91 

Gum 7*75 

Lignine 0*90 

Red  pigment 2*01 

Water 6*20 

Loss 8*43 

lOOKM)  parts 
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This  analysis,  which,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  heet 
which  has  been  made,  entirely  overlooks  some  of  the  more  important 
coDstitoents  of  cocoa,  as  the  volatiU  aromatic  oU,  the  theohromme^ 
analogous  to  the  theine  of  tea,  and  the  hUter  and  astringent  principU, 
The  proportion  of  starch  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  underrated. 

Payen's  and  Mitaeherhch's  analysis  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  al»ve,  the  analysis  of  the  former  chemist  being  as  follows : — 

Fatty  matter 62 

Albaniiiioid  matter 20 

Starch 10 

Cellulose 2 

Water 10 

Theobromine 2 

Mineral  matter 4 

100 

Tuchen's  analyses,  which  probablv  apply  to  the  unshelled  beans,  axe 
ohriooaiy  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  and  need  not  be  quoted. 

Two  samples  of  commercial  cocoa,  the  one  in  cake,  the  other 
flaked,  analysed  by  ourselves,  furnished  the  following  results : — 

Caked  Ooooa.    Flaked  Cooof . 

Water 8*77  3*60 

Fatty  matter 60-20  54-90 

Albuminoid  matter  .        .        .        .        16*64  16-51 

Starch,  gum,  oeiiolose,  and  ooloaring  matter       26*47  21-27 

Theobromine 0-70  0*47  . 

Minerel  matter 8-22  8-26 

100-00         100-00 

Cocoa,  then,  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  nutritive  prin- 
ciples ;  aa,  in  addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  cocoa  red,  the  theobromine, 
and  the  bitter  principle,  gum,  starch,  much  fat  and  gluten :  like  milk, 
it  contains  every  ingredient  neoeeaaiy  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of 
the  body. 

The  volatile  oil  is  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting :  it  is  to 
it  that  the  aroma  is  due,  and  which  is  so  powerful  when  the  cocoa  is 
firrt  roasted.  Its  action  on  the  system  is  probably  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding oils  of  tea  and  coffee,  although  the  quantity  of  this  oil  in 
ooooa  ia  much  smaller. 

Hkeobrondne,  like  theine,  is  a  white  ciyatallisable  substance,  but 
differs  from  it  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen,  its 
fonnula  being  C.HgN^Oj,  which  is  equal  to  81*11  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
(Teo.  The  proportion  of  theobromine  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  theine  in  tea — ^namely,  2  per  cent. 

This,  however,  we  believe  to  be  an  error,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
because  half  the  article  consists  of  &t ;  and  second,  the  chief  analyst 
who  has  met  with  two  per  cent  of  theobromine  is  Pa;f en.  In  Tuchen's 
anaiysis  the  quantities  range  from  0*38  to  0*66 ;  in  Mitscherlich  s  from 
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1-2  to  1-6,  and  in  our  own  analyses  from  0*47  to  0*78.  TheoTnomme 
exists  also  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  husk  of  the  bean. 

The  bitter  and  astringent  principles  are  probably  distinct:  the 
bitterness  is  greater  than  that  of  coffee,  but  the  astringency  less  than 
that  of  either  tea  or  coffee. 

The  coTicrete  fat  or  oil  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in  cocoa, 
forming  over  one-half  the  weight.  In  its  presence  cocoa  differs  re- 
markamy  from  tea  and  coffee. 

This  fatty  oil,  termed  butter  of  cocoa,  is  of  the  consistence  of  tallow, 
and  has  the  same  fusing  point  as  butter.  It  is  white,  of  a  mild  and  agree- 
able flavour,  and  isnot  apt  to  turn  rancid.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  the  spirit  becomes  cold.  To  obtain  it  in 
quantity,  the  beans,  after  having  been  steamed  and  soaked  in  boiling 
water  for  some  time,  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  canvas  bags. 
The  proportion  of  butter  procured  by  this  method  is  from  five  to  six 
ounces  to  a  pound  of  cocoa,  some  of  the  oil  remaining  behind  in  the 
beans.  It  possesses  a  reddish  tinge  when  first  expressed,  but  becomes 
white  by  boiling  with  water. 

It  is  much  used  in  France  for  making  soap,  candles,  and  pomatum. 

The  quantity  of  cocoa  butter  is  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
cocoa  is  found  to  be  too  rich  for  persons  of  delicate  digestion,  and  by 
some  makers  part  therefore  of  tne  oil  is  abstracted  with  a  view  to 
render  the  cocoa  less  rich  and  more  digestible.  We  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  this  practice,  provided  the  abstraction  is  acknowledged. 
The  fat  thus  removed  possesses  but  small  commercial  vshie,  and 
hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  remove  it  on  account  of  its  value,  and 
the  cocoa  that  remains  after  the  abstraction  is,  of  course,  of  a  higher 
monev  value,  and  contains  in  larger  proportion  all  the  other  important 
constituents  of  the  seed — namely,  the  volatile  oil,  theobromine,  bitter 
and  astringent  princiqple,  gluten,  gum,  &c. 

Cocoa  likewise  differs  remarbibly  from  tea  and  coffee  in  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  starch,  an  miportant  constituent  in  nearly  all 
the  more  valuable  vegetable  articles  of  food. 

Cocoa  red  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  the  beans.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  decoction  by  precipitation  with  acetate 
of  lead  and  decomposition  of  the  precipitate  after  washing  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  solution  thus  prepared  possesses  a  bitter 
taste,  and,  according  to  Watts,  ^  yields  lilac  or  greyish  precipitates  with 
acetate  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  tin ;  dark  green  or  brown  green  with 
£9rric  salts ;  and  green  of  various  shades,  or  sometimes  violet,  with  ferrous 
salts.  The  colour  of  the  precipitate  varies  in  each  case  according 
as  the  cocoa  red  in  the  solution  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances.' 

The  solution  absorbs  oxvgen,  becomes  acid,  the  colourixig'  matter 
being  converted  into  a  kinct  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  precipitable  by 
gelatine ;  the  cocoa  red  in  its  unaltered  state  is  not  thus  thrown  down. 

The  AeUs  or  httsks,  according  to  some  authorities,  form  about  12 
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per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  seed,  but  ecooiding  to  others  as  much  ss 
uom  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  latter  estimate  is  mr  too  high,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  samples  from  which  the  following  results 
vera  obtained  were  Yerj  kindly  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son. 

Fwoentageof  hoik. 

Fine  Cuacas  ooeoa 18-S 

San  Antonio,  Trinidad 15-1 

Fine  clayed  Bahia 12-0 

Finest  Trinidad 16*0 

Grenada  cocoa 11-9 

Trinidad     „ 18*4 

ATeraga       ,       18^4 

They  contain  a  little  theobromine^  a  yery  small  quantity  of  fat, 
mucilage,  but  no  starch,  and  much  vegetable  tissue  or  lignin.  They 
yield  to  hoilin^  water  about  half  their  weight  of  soluble  matter. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  husk  and  beans  of  different  kinds  of  cocoa :— 


Roe  Caracas  ooooa      . 
Sui  Antonio^  Trinidad 
Fine  dared  Buhia       . 
Finest  IVinidad  . 
Grenada  cocoa     . 
Trinidad     „        .        .        . 

HUBK. 

BBAN. 

SolQble 
Afth. 

Insolu- 
ble Ash. 

TotaL 

Solnble 
Ash. 

losoln. 
Ua  Ash. 

Total. 

2-10 
4-60 
2-04 
8-64 
601 
4-17 

18-78 
13-65 
11-41 
7-79 
8-10 
7-79 

'20-88 
18-25 
13-45 
11-43 
8-11 
11-96 

1-25 
1-25 
0-90 
1-00 
0-81 
1-11 

2-27 
1-78 
1-78 
1-98 
1-90 
1-70 

8-62 
298 
2-68 
2-98 
2-71 
2-81 

Average       . 

8-69 

10-42 

14-01 

105 

1-87 

2-98 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  ashbf  the  husk  and  bean 
of  cocoa  varies  very  considerably^  the  highest  amount  being  for  the  husk 
20*88;  and  the  lowest  8*11,  the  average  being  14*01 ;  and  for  the  bean 
2-83  and  3-52  respectively,  the  average  being  2*93.  The  soluble  ash  of 
the  husk  varies  from  2-04  to  5*01,  the  average  being  3*59,  and  of  the 
bean,  which  represepts  of  course  genuine  cocoa,  from  0*81  to  1*25,  the 
average  being  1*05.  Now,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wanklyn 
to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  the  propor^ 
tioiis  of  sugar,  starch,  and  cocoa  present  in  any  sample  of  mixed  cocoa, 
taldiig  2'16  per  cent,  as  the  average  weight  of  the  soluble  ash 
obtuxied  by  extraction  from  cocoa  nibs  with  water.  But  since  the 
SGtoal  weight  of  the  soluble  ash  varies  so  greatly,  it  seems  highly 
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probable  that  the  ash  extracted  by  cold  water  will  Tarr  in  like  maimer ; 
mit  we  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  put  the  meuiod,  since  it  baa 
been  advanced  with  considerable  pretensions^  to  a  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination. Thus — A  sample  of  Oaracas  cocoa  treated  with  water 
exactly  as  directed  by  Wanklyn,  yielded  12*04  per  cent  of  soluble 
matters,  containing  2^  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  A  sample  of 
Trinidad  cocoa,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  only  6*62  per  cent,  of  soluble 
matters,  including  1*62  per  cent  of  Sfih. 

It  will  be  ob^rved  that  neither  of  these  figures  corresponds  at  all 
to  the  fiactor  employed  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  namely,  2*16.  Had  we  em- 
ployed our  highest  figure,  the  adulteration  would  have  been  but  little 
more  than  half  the  amount  had  we  based  the  calculation  upon  the 
lower  number.  The  worthlessness  of  tlie  method  is  thus  tnezefore 
completely  eetabliBhed. 

The  subjoined  analyses  give  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  cocoa 
bean: — 

Potaah 
Soda   . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia   . 
Sulphuric  acid 
C<arbonic     „ 
Phosphoric  » 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Chlorine 
Silica  . 


telller. 

Zedeler. 

83-4 

8714 

1-28 

IIH) 

2-9 

17-0 

16-0 

4-6 

1-6 

1-0 

1-2 

29-6 

39-6 



0-7 

0-2 

1-7 

88 

— 

100*0 


102-8 


It  is  obvious,  from  an  examination  of  the  above  analyses,  that  the 
ash  of  cocoa  is  to  a  very  large  extent  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the  next  more 
important  base  being  magnesia.  The  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
chlorine  are  very  small. 

The  following  is  Host  von  Tonningen's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
cocoa-seeds.    Ash  of  the  dried  substance,  3*87  per  cent. :  — 


Silica  . 

Sulphuric  acid     . 
Chloriue 

Phosphoric  acid  . 
Lime    . 
Ma^eaia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
„        of  soda 


0-99 

4*30 

0-46 

8818 

1-94 

trace 

4444 

7*88 


9818 

It  wiU  appear  that  this  analysis,  although  commonly  quoted,  is 
incorrect,  since,  according  to  it,  no  base  is  left  to  form  a  salt  vritb.  the 
phosphoric  add. 
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THE  AITALTSIS  OF  COCOA. 

It  »  Terj  seLdoaiy  indeed,  that  a  full  analyais  of  cocoa  will  be 
nquized;  aa  already  stated,  tiie  following  sulwtances  enter  into  ite 
composition :  Water,  starch,  giun,  fatty  matter,  volatile  oil,  red  piff- 
ment,  albuminons  compounds,  theobromine,  fibre,  and  ash.  It  is  omy 
neceflBBzy  to  give  proceases  for  the  estimation  of  the  more  important 
eoDstituents — ^namely,  the  gum,  starch,  albuminous  substances,  cocoa 
batter,  theobromine,  cocoa  red,  and  ash. 

EiimaHon  tfgum, — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  powdered  cocoa, 
»j  five  grammes,  is  to  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  cold  water,  which  will 
(yisolTe,  besides  some  mineral  matiber,  the  whole  of  the  gum  present. 
The  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  nearlv  to  dryness.  Strong  alcohol  is  add^,  which  precipitates 
the  gam.  fhis  is  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  and  weighed.  It  is  after  weighing  incinerated  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  and  the  mineral  matter  thus  usually  obtained  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted firom  the  amount  of  crude  gum. 

Estimatwn  of  starch. — The  quantity  of  the  cocoa  which  was  left 
insoluble  in  cold  water  is  now  boiled  with  water  to  burst  and  dissolve 
the  starch  granules.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
boiling  is  continned  for  5  or  6  hours.  By  this  operation  all  starch  is 
converted  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  which  is  estimated  by  means  of 
a  standard  copper  solution,  as  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of 

^tUfnatum  of  fatty  matter, — ^Three  grammes  of  cocoaare  dried  in  the 
^water-bath  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  on  evapor- 
ation leaves  the  &t,  which  is  dried  and  weighed.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  or  all  of  the  theobromine  will  be  dissolved  by  the 
ether,  and  thus  be  weighed  as  fatty  matter.  The  quantity  of  theo- 
bromine which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  process  given  below  is  to 
be  subtracted,  therefore,  from  the  quantity  ot  flEtt  extracted  by  means 
of  ether. 

JBttimation  (f  theobromine. — 20  gnunmes  of  cocoa  are  boiled  with 
a  laise  quantity,  say  1  litre,  of  water.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  brought  to  a  volume  of  1  litre.  The  &t  will  mostly  float  on  the 
top  of  the  liquid.  Now,  take  by  means  of  a  pipette  600  cc.  of  the 
decoction,  and  filter  it  through  a  dry  filter,  if  necessary,  repeatedly. 
The  filtrate  represents  10  grammes  of  cocoa.  It  is  evaporated  on  the 
VBter-bath  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ma^esia,  exactly 
as  described  under  the  '  Estimation  of  Theine '  in  Tea.  The  same  pro- 
cess of  estimation  will  therefore  be  applicable  to  both.  We  have  our- 
selves employed  this  method,  devised  by  Mr.  Hehner,  and  found  the 
theobronune  obtained  to  be  perfectly  white  and  crystallising  in  beautiful 
naedles.  Theine  and  theobromine  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  and 
their  properties  are  nearly  identical,  although  the  latter,  as  aheady 
shown,  is  richer  in  nitarogqn. 
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Edtmation  of  the  albuminous  mbstances, — For  the  eBtimation  of 
the  gluten  a  combustion  for  nitrogen  with  soda-lime  has  to  be  made. 
From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained,  a  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  theobromine  K)und  is  to  be  subtracted.  The  remainder, 
multiplied  by  6-33,  gives  the  percentage  of  albuminous  substances. 

Edimation  of  cocoa  red. — The  mediod  for  the  estimation  of  this 
substance  has  afready  been  briefly  given  under  the  head  of  the  ^  Com- 
position of  Cocoa.' 

Ffg.  48. 


This  engraving  repraaents  the  tubular  fSbrt*  nraally  obflerved  in  greater  or  W* 
numbers  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  Cocoa  SK£0.  The  fibres  are  magnified  100  dia- 
meters. 

BeHmation  of  mineral  mattere, — These  are  determined  by  incinera- 
tion in  a  weighed  capsule,  as  already  described  in  several  places. 

THE  SIRXJCTURB  OF  THE  COCOA  BEAH. 

The  first  structure  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  husk  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tubular  Jibres  of  large  size,  and  containing  gra- 
nular matter  and  minute  corpuscles;   they  are  move  abundant  on 
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some  seeds  than  others ;  they  do  not  appear  to  form  part  of  the  seed^ 
but  belong  rather  to  the  seed-vessel,  and  they  are  probably  derived 
from  the  spongy  substance  which  surrounds  the  seeds :  the  fibres  for 
the  moBt  part  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  long  axi^ 
of  the  seed  (fig.  48). 

Fig.  49. 


This  engraviiig  TepresentB  the  Heo  outer  tunic*  of  the  hu4Ju  of  the  seed  of  CocOA, 
together  iriih  the  enlarged  and  mucilage-bearing  cells,  a,  outer  membrane  ;  6, 
tecoDd  tonio ;  e,  mudlage  oeOs.  ThU  figure,  as  well  as  the  three  following,  are 
magnified  2:20  diameters. 

The  hu$k  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  distinct  tunics  or 
membranes. 

The  Jlrst  or  outer  membrane  consists  of  elongated  cells,  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  disposed  in  a  single  layer,  with  their  long  diameters 
placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  tie  seed. 

The  second  tunic  is  constituted  of  large  angular  cells,  superimposed 
*o4 
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in  several  closely  connected  layers ;  tovrards  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane formed  by  them  the  cells  increase  greatly  in  size,  their  parietea 
become  thin  and  diaphanous,  and  their  cavities  filled  with  a  mucila- 
jpnous  substance,  which,  in  the  bean  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours, 
IS  seen  to  be  considerable  in  quantity. 

These  two  membranes,  together  with  the  enlarged  cells,  are  de- 
lineated in  %.  49. 

As  the  cells  forming  the  second  membrane  approach  the  surface  of 

Fig.  50. 


In  this  figure  the  cell*,  vooody  Jibres^  and  tipiral  vessels,  are  delineated,  which  oon- 
stitute  the  deep  portion  of  the  second  membrane. 

the  seed,  thev  lose  their  mucilaginous  character,  become  smaller,  and 
return  to  their  original  size. 

If  now  the  surface  of  an  entire  seed  enclosed  in  its  membrane  be 
examined,  several  raised  lines  or  fibres  will  be  observed,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  the  seed  attached  to  the  seed-vessel,  spreading  themselves 
out  over  its  surface,  and  terminating  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
seed  :  these  fibres  are  composed  of  spiral  vessels,  which  lie  imbedded 
in  fibres  of  woody  tissue  and  the  cells  above  described  (fig.  50). 
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The  second  membrane  forms  the  chief  subetance  and  thickness  of 
the  husk. 

The  third  membrane,  thin  and  delicate,  consists  of  angular  cells  of 
email  size,  the  cavities  of  which  contain  minute  globules  of  fat :  in 
removing  the  outer  tunics  this  membrane  sometimes  comes  away  in 
fftrt  with  them,  but  in  general  the  greater  portion  adheres  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  seed.  This  membrane  covers  not  only  the  outer  surface  of 
the  lobes  of  the  seed,  but  also  dips  down  between  them,  and  furnishes 

Pig.  61. 


In  this  engraTinf?  the  rareral  stmctores  above  noticed  are  delineated,  a,  third 
tttnie ;  &,  rounded  celU,  derlTcd  from  the  second  membrane,  lying  npon  the 
fourth  membrane,  and  situated  at  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  lobe  ;  c,  fourth 
or  fibroua  membrane ;  d  d,  elongated  bodies  ;  e  «,  rounded  maste*  of  crystalline 
/alt]f  matter  ;  //,  crystals  of  margarine, 

each  of  the  opposite  sides  with  a  covering ;  it  is  most  evident,  however, 
on  the  external  surface.  It  is  probable,  notwithstanding,  it  may  be 
exhibited  as  a  separate  tunic ;  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  structure ;  but  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  seed, 
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nnce  on  removing  it  cells  belonging  to  the  substance  of  the  seed  fre- 
quently come  away  with  it ;  the  colourless  cells  constituting  it  being' 
evidently  gradually  transformed  into  the  coloured  ones  of  the  seed 
itself.  To  each  seed-lobe,  therefore^  according  to  the  above  description, 
there  is  a  distinct  membrane. 

Situated  in  the  interspaces  of  the  lobes  is  a  fourth  structure,  at- 
tached externally  to  the  second  membrane,  the  cells  forming  which 
pass  down  upon  it  for  a  short  distance ;  although  clear  and  transparent, 
it  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure,  and  on  its  surface  a  considerable  number 
of  small  crystals  are  always  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  many  elongated 
bodies,  roimded  at  either  extremity,  and  divided  into  several  coiupart- 

Pig.  52. 


This  figure  represents  the  celU  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  seed.  In  A,  the  cells 
and  contained  starch  corpuscles  are  magnified  320  diameters ;  and  in  B,  500 
diameters. 

mente  or  cells,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane on  which  they  lie.  From  tneir  curious  appearance,  and  the 
absence  of  connexion  with  any  of  the  other  structures  of  the  cocoa- 
seed,  the  observer  is  led  to  suspect  that  they  are  extraneous  and  pro- 
bably fungoid  growths.  We  have  detected  them  in  every  sample  of 
cocoa-seed  submitted  to  examination  (fig.  51). 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  several  structures 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nusk  of  cocoa. 
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The  deed,  depnTed  of  its  husk,  is  seen  to  l)e  composed  of  aeveral 
lobes,  angular  in  form,  and  irregular  in  size  and  shape ;  under  pressure, 
theee  readily  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  seed  breaks  up  into 
pieces,  whicli  are  known  as  '  nibs.' 

The  lobes  are  constituted  of  innumerable  minute  cells,  of  a  rounded 
form,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles  and  fatty 
matter  (fig.  52}. 

On  the  surmce  of  the  seed  these  cells  are  rendered  an^^ular  by  com- 
pression, and  are  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour:  the  tint,  however, 
varies  greatly ;  they  are  frequently,  in  parts,  spotted  with  pmrple,  and 
even  deep  hlue. 

Fig.  M. 


Bcpresente  the  stractares  mot  with  in  a  sample  of  GKNums  Tbinidad  Cocoa. 
It  win  be  Dotioed  that  the  tissues /erming  the  husk  qf  cocoa  art  absent^  and  that 
thoee  of  the  seed  itself  are  mnch  broken  up,  many  of  the  oelk  being  mptnred, 
80  as  CO  permit  the  escape  of  the  starch  corpnsclee  and  fat,  points  of  impor- 
tance in  the  mannf  actore  of  chocolate,  a  a,  cells  of  the  kernel  of  cocoa ;  b  6, 
membnuie  on  sorf ace  of  lobes ;  c  c,  tissues  of  embryo ;  d  d,  free  masses  of 
stsrdi ;  <  e,  loose  staidi  corpascles. 

Each  cell  contains  manv  starch  corpuscles,  small  in  size,  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  which  often  present  an  obscure,  radiate,  or  stellate 

hil^iTii, 

Placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  seed  is  the  embryo ;  this  consists  of 
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cellular  tissue,  the  celk  or  meshes  of  which  enclose  numerous  starch 
granules  and  spherules  of  oil. 

Now,  in  the  more  carefully  prepared  cocoas,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  represented  in  %s.  48,  49,  50,  and  51  are  absent,  and  those 
delineated  in  fig.  62,  and  especially  53,  only  are  met  with :  in  some 
cases  the  embryo  even  is  removed ;  but  thls;  since  it  forms  so  incon- 
siderable a  part  of  the  entire  seed,  and  contains,  moreover,  starch  and 
fat,  appears  to  be  almost  an  over-refinement. 

Fig.  M. 


Exbibitq  the  stractnres  present  in  a  nunple  of  Flakkd  Ooooa,  wbidi  nsoAlly 
contains  Mh  seed  and  husk,  a  a,  tubular  fibres  on  surface ;  b  6,  seooxid  mem- 
brane of  husk ;  e  c,  spiral  veaseto ;  d  d ,  cells  of  kernel ;  «,  membrane  ooverinj; 
lobes ;  /,  tissue  of  embryo ;  g  g,  free  mnnscs  of  starch  granules ;  A  h,  loose 
starch  corpuscles. 

THB  FBOPERTTBS  OF  COCOA. 

Cocoa  may  be  considered  under  two  heads ;  as  regards  its  action  on 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  as  a  direct  nutritive. 

The  physiological  properties  of  the  aromatic  oil  of  cocoa  and  of  the 
theobromine  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  consti- 
tuents of  tea  and  cofifee. 
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The  special  aetaons  of  the  volatile  oils  of  tea  and  cocoa  have  not 
yet  l)een  scientificallj  inveetigated ;  those  only  of  the  oil  of  coffee  have 
Itiiherto  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment;  but  from  analogy 
thete  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all  these  oils,  which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  properties,  agree  also  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  in  their  physiological  actions. 

The  volatile  oil  of  coffee,  taken  in  moderate  quantitdes,  as  already 
stated,  produces  a  gentle  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  retards  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  as  does  also  caffeine,  and  hence 
fljlays  hunger. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee  and  of  tea,  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
is  hence  indirectly  nutritive,  the  quantity  of  urea,  phosphoric  add, 
and  salt  in  the  urino  being  diminished. 

Am  a  nutritiney  cocoa  stands  very  much  higher  than  either  coffee  or 
tea,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  fiftt,  starch,  and  gluten 
contained  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  tea  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than 
oocoa,  but  most  of  this  gluten,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
infusion  is  prepared  and  drunk,  remains  in  the  leaves,  and  the  benefit 
of  it  is  of  course  lost  to  the  system.  Again,  tea  does  not  contain 
butter  or  starch.  In  the  case  of  cocoa,  an  emulsion  of  the  seed  is  made, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  active  and  nutntious  constituents  of  the  article 
are  consumed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oily  matter  present, 
cocoa  is  fattening,  but  is  apt  to  disagree  with  some  delicate  stomachs. 

THE  ASTTLTBRATIONB  OF  COCOA. 

The  roasted  beans  or  seeds  of  cocoa,  when  ground  and  reduced  to 
paste,  constitute  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  which  consists,  when  it  is  f/enume, 
ofnoUting  but  eocoa. 

Other  names  under  which  cocoa  is  sold  in  this  country  are  granu- 
lated, soluble,  dietetic,  homoeopathic,  &c. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  names  to  indicate  that  the  articles  in 
question  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  cocoa,  or  to  show,  what 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  they  are  compounds  of  sugar,  starch, 
cocoa,  and  oftentimes  other  substances. 

The  practice  of  calling  these  mixed  articles  cocoa  is  manifestly  as 
improper  and  deceptive  as  it  is  to  call  the  compound  of  coffee  and 
eUany,  Patent  Compressed  Coffee,  Finest  Old  Turkey  Coffee,  &c. 

An  article  should  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  under  its  own 
name;  if  it  be  right  to  sell  these  mixtures  at  all,  they  should  be  sold 
as  the  law  now  compels  chicory  and  coffee  to  be  sola,  and  should  be 
labellad  as  mixtures.  Further,  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mixed  article  should  be  stated  on 
the  wrappera. 

Th»  Jnench  and  other  continental  manufacturers  of  cocoa  adopt  a 
stiaightforward  and  proper  course :  they  never  call  their  com- 
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Soimd  and  manufitcttired  articles  cocoa,  but  chocolate ;  thus  they  ^ven 
enominate  the  cakes  which  they  prepare;  and  which  contain  noliiiiig 
hut  cocoa, '  chocolat  sans  sucre/  although  with  strict  propriety,  they 
might  in  this  case  hare  used  the  word  cocoa. 

The  cocoa,  then,  of  the  English  makers  in  general  is  not  cocoa  at 
all ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  word  cocoa,  to  which  an  adjective  of 
indefinite  signification  is  prefixed,  is  employed  to  designate  an  article 
which  is  not  pure  or  genuine  cocoa,  that  artide  ought  to  he  considered 
as  adulterated. 

The  works  of  Accum,  Brande,  Ure,  and  Pereira  contain  but  little 
information  respecting  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ;  the  only  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  at  all  fully  being  Mitchell  and  Noi^ 
mandy. 

The  first  of  these  authors,  Mitchell,  has  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject : — 

'Chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flour,  potato  starch,  and  sugar, 
together  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  lard,  or  even  tallow.  Even  the  so-called 
finest  chocolate  is  made  up  with  clarified  mutton  suet  and  common 
sugar,  together  with  ordinary  cocoa. 

*  If  in  breaking  chocolate  it  is  gravellv — if  it  melt  in  the  mouth 
without  leaving  a  cool,  refreshing  taste — ^if  it,  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  becomes  thick  and  pasty — and,  lastly,  if  it  form  a  gelatinous 
mass  on  cooling,  it  is  adulterated  vrith  starch  and  such-like  sub- 
stances. 

<  Where  earthy  and  other  solid  substances  are  deposited  firom 
chocolate  mixed  with  water,  either  the  beans  have  not  been  well 
cleansed,  inferior  sugar  has  been  employed,  or  mineral  substances  have 
been  added  to  it,  eitner  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  or  of  incieaaing  its 
weight. 

<  Moreover,  when  chocolate  has  a  kind  of  cheesv  taste,  animal  &t 
has  been  added ;  and  when  very  rancid,  either  vegetaf>le  oil,  or  even  the 
seeds  themselves,  have  been  employed  in  the  sophistication. 

'  The  mineral  substances  employed  in  the  making  up  of  chocolate 
are  some  of  the  ochres,  both  red  and  yellow,  together  with  mimnm 
(red  lead),  vermilion,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  ^c.  Chocolates  so  adul- 
terated, more  especially  with  the  preparations  of  lead,  are  highly  in- 
jurious; it  is,  however,  only  the  inferior  chocolates  that  are  thus 
adulterated.' 

From  the  work  of  Normandy  we  extract  the  following  remarks : — 
'  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  oocoar-nut 
sold  under  the  names  of  chocolate,  of  cocoa  flakes,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mixture  of  bad  or  musty  coooa^ 
nuts,  with  their  shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  veiy  lowest  quality,  ground 
with  potato  starch,  old  sea-biscuits,  coarse  Dranny  flour,  animal  fat 
(generally  tallow,  or  even  greaves).  I  have  known  cucoa  powder  made 
of  potato  starch,  moistened  with  a  decoction  of  cocoa-nut  shellB,  and 
sweetened  with  treacle ;  chocolate  made  of  the  same  materials,  with 
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the  additions  of  tallow  and  of  ochTe.  I  haye  also  met  with  chocolate 
in  which  brick-dust  or  red  ochre  had  been  introduced  to  the  extent 
of  12  per  cent. ;  another  sample  contained  22  per  cent,  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-nuts  with  their  shells,  and 
tallow.  Messrs.  Jules  Gamier  and  Hazel  assert  that  cinnabar  and 
red  lead  have  been  found  in  certain  samples  of  chocolate,  and  that 
serious  accidents  had  been  caused  by  that  diabolical  adulteration. 
Genuine  chocolate  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  that  which  has  been 
adulterated  is  generally  redder,  though  this  brighter  hue  is  sometimes 
giren  to  excellent  chocolate,  especisliy  in  Spain,  by  means  of  a  little 
amtatto.  This  addition  is  unobjectionable,  provided  the  annatto  is  pure, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.' 

Do  Sugar  and  Starch  render  Cocoa  SolMe  f 

In  defence  of  the  practice  of  selling  sugar,  flour,  and  cocoa  under 
the  name  of  cocoa,  it  is  alleged  that  these  articles  render  the  cocoa 
more  wluble  and  more  diffeetMe  than  it  would  be  alone.  In  refbrence 
to  these  statements  the  following  considerations  present  themselves. 

Wlien  a  cup  of  cocoa  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  the 
sugar  of  course  oissolves,  as  when  added  to  tea  or  coffee :  but  the  sugar 
certainly  has  no  effect  whatever  in  making  the  cocoa  more  soiuble 
or  more  digestible ;  and  the  consumer  at  all  events  might  be  left  to  add 
it  for  himself  as  he  does  to  his  tea  or  coflee.  The  starch  or  farina 
usually  added  to  cocoa,  when  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  forms  a 
paste  or  jelly,  only  partiallj^  cooked,  and  more  or  less  thick.  This 
serves  to  entiuigle  tne  particles  of  cocoa-oil,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  ascending  to  the  surface,  and  collecting  there  in  droplets.  In 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  therefore,  for  an  equal  quantity  of  cocoa,  there  is  just 
as  much  oil  as  though  no  starch  were  present,  although,  it  is  true, 
part  is  concealed  from  view.  So  &r  Irom  rendering  cocoa  more 
digestible,  the  starch,  being  only  imperfectly  cooked  by.  the  boiling 
water,  really  has  a  contrary  eflect.  Of  course  the  more  sugar  and 
starch  adde^  to  the  cocoa,  the  less  cocoa  there  is  in  the  mixture  and 
the  lees  oil ;  but  nearly  the  same  end  would  be  obtained  by  using 
less  of  genuine  cocoa.  Moreover,  starch  in  the  proportion  of  about 
12  per  cent,  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  cocoa  bean.   • 

But  it  may  be  granted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
starch  (the  sugar  is  altogether  out  of  the  question)  is  really  an  improve- 
ment, bat  it  can  only  be  so  in  certain  proportions ;  yet  when  we  come 
to  analyse  different  preparations  of  cocoa  we  find  that  the  proportions 
of  starch  vairfrom  6  to  60  per  cent  and  with  the  sugar  from  bO  to  90 
per  cent.  Of  course  such  large  additions  as  these  cannot  possibly  con- 
stitute improvements ;  in  fact,  some  of  these  mixtures  have  scarcely  the 
flavour,  or  even  the  smell,  of  cocoa. 

That  these  large  ad<Utions  of  starch  and  sugar  are  not  improve- 
ments, anybody  may  satisfy  himself  by  contrasting  the  smell  and  taste 
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of  a  cup  of  cocoa  made  from  genuine  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  and  one  made 
from  the  ordinary  mixed  article. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  stating  that  such  mixtures 
ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  sold  as  mixtiu^s,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  stated  on  the 
wrapper. 

^inds  of  starch  employed, — Nearly  every  kind  of  flour  and  starch, 
especially  such  as  are  inexpensive,  is  addea  to  cocoa.  In  the  cheaper 
descriptions  of  cocoa  lokeat  flour ^  potato  starchy  and  sago  meal  are 
chiefly  used,  as  well  as  mixtures  of  them  in  difierent  proportions ;  one 
dealer  ffiving  the  preference  to  one  kind  of  starch  or  mixture,  another 
to  another  kind.  In  some  of  the  more  expensive  cocoas  East  Indian 
arrowroot  and  Tous  les  tnoisy  or  mixtures  of  these  with  the  cheaper 
starches,  are  employed. 

QuaUty  of  sugar  employed,^The  qiudity  of  the  sugar  used  varies 
£rom  white  lump  to  the  inferior  descriptions  of  brown  and  treacly 
sugar. 

Adulteration  with  ammal  fat. — Now  the  excessive  reduction  of 
cocoa  by  means  of  sugar  and  starch  sometimes  renders  the  employment 
of  animal  fat  necessary  to  ffive  it  a  richer  character. 

The  real  secret  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  starch  and  sugar  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cheapness  of  these  articles,  and  not  in  any  advantages 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  admixture  with  cocoa;  this  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  show. 

Genuine  cocoa,  in  the  form  of  flake,  rock,  or  roll,  is  sold  at  about 
Is.  Qd.  per  pound ;  wheat  flour  may  be  purchased  at  1  ^.,  potato  flour  and 
sago  meal  at  about  3</.  or  id,  per  pound ;  sugar  at  from  Zd,  to  bd.  per 
pound.  The  mixtures  of  cocoa,  starch,  and  sugar  are  sold  at  from  hd, 
to  2«,  8<^.  per  pound.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  prices  with  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  potato  flours,  and  he  will  then  perceive  what  a  field 
for  imposition  and  extortion  the  admixture  of  these  substances  with 
cocoa  aflbrds. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  question  of  price,  and  whether  the  ad- 
mixture of  starch  with  cocoa  is  attended  with  any  advantages  or  not, 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  objected  to  the  calling  of  the  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coflee — cofiee,  we  also  object  to  designating  a  compound  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  bv  the  name  of  the  latter  only,  no  adjective 
being  prefixed  to  the  word  cocoa,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  article 
of  any  other  substances. 

Adulteration  with  chicory, — ^But  there  are  other  adulterations  of 
cocoa  sometimes  practised,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to, 
viz.,  those  with  chicory  and  the  husk  of  cocoa. 

The  cocoa  beans  are  sometimes  coarselv  broken  up  into  nibs,  and 
are  sold  in  this  state ;  now  these  nibs  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
roasted  chicory  root. 

Adulteration  with  husk  of  cocoa, — Again,  genuine  cocoa  of  good 
quality  ought  not  to  contain  any  of  the  husk,  which,  as  has  been 
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shown,  forms  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  and  which  is^  almost 
destitute  of  active  and  nutritious  piinciples. 

Nevertheless  the  husk  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  cheaper 
cocoas  of  British  fabrication :  the  French  makers  rarely  make  use  of 
the  husk,  but  sell  it  at  about  Sd.  per  lb. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  the  fragments; 
of  husk  prove  irritatinsr  to  the  intestines  and  occasion  diarrhoea. 

Johnston  states :  '  This  husk  is  usually  ground  up  with  the  ordinary 
cocoas,  but  it  is  always  separated  in  the-  mwiufacture  of  the  purer- 
chocolates.  Hence,  in  the  chocolate  manu&ctories  it  accumulates  in 
large  auantitieSy  which  are  imDorted  into  this  country  from  Tineste^ 
and  otner  Italian  ports  under  tne  name  of  "  miserable.**  Here  tb» 
husk  is  partly  ground  up  in  the  inferior  cocoas^  and  is  partly  d&« 
spatched  to  Ireland.* 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  in  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  in  1855,  stated  :-^'  In  one  case,  where  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getdng  the  proportions,  from  a  manufacturer^  of  what  he 
caUed  his  best  soluble  cocoa,  there  were,  in  his  own  language,  cocoa 
42,  lump  42,  white  and  red  52.  The>  cocoa  represents  the  nut, 
the  lump  the  sugar,  and  the  white  is  starch;  the  red,  oxide 
of  iron  to  colour  it.  The  percentage  of  cocoa  in  that  sample  would 
be  30  per  cent.,  and  that  was  stated  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  his  best 
ttdMe  cocoaJ  If  that  was  his  best  cocoa,  what,  we  wonder,  was  the 
compofiition  of  his  worst  ? 

The  aduUeratum  with  Venetian  red  and  otJier  ferruginotts  earths, — 
Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths  have  been  long  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  in  order  to  restore  the  colour  reduced'  by 
adulteration  with  large  quantities  of  starch  and  sugar.  As  we  have 
seen,  Mitchell,  Normandy  and  Phillips  all  refer  to  this  practice,  and 
the  former  states  that  red  lead  and  nermilion  have  been  sometimes 
employed. 

Jt  should  be  known  that  Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths 
sre  sometimes  contaminated  with  arsenic^ 

AduUeratum  with  chalk, — This  substance  has  been  occasionally 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  as  also  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 
Although  formerly  employed,  especially  the  chalk,  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  either  of  them  in  the  present  day. 

BemdtB  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

We  will  now  state  iM  results  derived  fronx  the  examination,  chemical 
and  nUcroacopical,  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cocoa  of  different 
kinds  purchased  from  dealers  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  made 
tome  years  since. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  fifty-four  samples  of  various  kinds 
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that  is,  Ihey  Contained  no  sugat  or  starch,  but  Consisted  entirely  of 
cocoa. 

Tliat  su^ar  was  present  in  forty-three  Samples,  the  amount  forming 
f^om  5  to  as  much  as,  in  dome  cases,  50  per  cent,  of  the  article. 

That  starch  was  detected  in  fortynsix  of  the  so-called  cocoas,  the 
amount  likewise  varying  from  6  to  60  per  cent. 

To  such  an  extent  did  some  of  the  samples  consist  of  sugar  and 
starck,  that  they  contained  only  sufficient  cocoa  to  impart  some  degree 
of  flavour  to  the  articles. 

Lastly,  that  out  of  sixtv-eight  samples  of  cOcoa  and  chocolate,  the 
ashes  of  which  were  submitted  to  examination,  thirty-nine  contained 
coloured  earthy  substances,  as  reddle,  Venrtian  red,  umber,  &c. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  flour, 
potato  starch,  and  sago  meal,  also  of  sugar,  especially  brown  sugar, 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  cocoa  itself,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  great  is  the  inducement  to  substitute  these  articles  for 
cocoa ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  out  of  simple 
regard  to  our  digestive  organs  that  they  are  added  to  cocoa  in  such 
large  quantities. 

The  ext4»nt  to  which  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  is  carried  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  price  at  which  Some  of  the  inferior  cocoa 
mixtures  are  sold  is  much  less  than  that  at  which  genuine  cocoa  can 
be  purchased. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  the  various 
adulterations  of  cocoa  may  be  discovered,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
on  chocokte. 

OHOCOLATE. 

Unlike  coCoa,  chocolate  is.  as  is  well  known,  a  manufactured  article: 
the  French  particularly  excel  in  its  preparation,  making  a  variety  of 
combinations  of  cocoa  with  other  substances. 

The  more  common  additions  are,  however,  sugar  and  various  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  starch ;  in  the  better  descriptions  of  chocolate,  Ma- 
ranta  arrowroot  is  employed. 

For  imparting  flavour  and  scent,  vanilla  and  cinnamon  are  chiefly 
used. 

Occasionally  a  medicinal  chocolate  is  prepared  with  salep,  a  fecula 
obtained  from  the  bulbous  root  of  an  orchis.  In  some  cases,  h\bo, 
chocolate  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  various  remedies, 
the  taste  of  which  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  thereby. 

Of  Twelve  samples  of  chocolate  examined. 

One  contained  13  parts  of  sugar  and  25  parts  of  starch  to  the  100 
parts ;  the  starch  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  tapioca  starch,  Maranta 
arrowroot,  Indian  com  flour,  and  sago  meal. 

The  second,  of  85  parts  sugar  and  30  parts  wheat  flour  per  cent. 

The  third,  of  13  parts  sugar  and  10  parts  sago  to  the  100  parts. 

The  fourth  sample,  being  obtained  from  the  same  maker,  had  the 
same  composition  as  the  first 
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The  Jifth  contamed  15  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and 
potato  starch,  but  no  sugar. 
The  sixth  contamed  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  16  of  potato  flour. 

The  seventh  consisted  of  14  per  cent,  of  sago  meal,  with  a  little 
sQgar,  the  remainder  being  cocoa. 

The  eighth  of  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  the  cocoa  forming  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  article,  or  little 
more  than  one-halfl 

The  composition  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  samples  was  nearly 
the  same. 

The  twelfth  sample  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  potato  flour, 
ssgo  meal,  water,  and  cocoa.  The  sugar  and  water  formed  42  parts  of 
the  article,  the  flour  at  least  10  parts ;  the  cocoa  thus  formed  less  than 
half  the  article. 

Besides  the  above  ingredients,  several  of  the  chocolates  conttdned 
coloured  ferruginous  earths.  Generally  the  proportion  of  starch  was 
much  less  than  in  some  of  the  cocoas  examined. 

Chocolate  being  a  compound  article,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
mged  against  the  presence  of  sugar  and  starch,  providea  the  composi- 
tion is  acknowledged.  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  price  of 
the  article,  and  the  proportions  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed  *,  the  aadition  of  the  red  earths  of  course  cannot  be 
jastified. 

OK  THE  JDJU'ECTIOK  01*  THB  ADTILIERATIOKS  01*  OOCOA. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  and  with  the 
means  for  the  detection  of  which  it  is  necesearv  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted,  are  the  following :  various j^^r«  and  starches,  husk  of  cocoa, 
chicoTif  root,  fatty  fnatter,  sugar,  and  coloured  ferruginous  earths. 

On  the  aetection  of  starch  by  means  of  the  microscope. — The  only 
certain  method  by  which  a  knowledge  of^^the  kind  of  starch  employed 
can  be  obtained  is  by  means  of  the  microscope.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  (]^uantity  of  starch  present. 

The  principal  starches  employed  m  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  are 
the  following: — ^Wheat  flour,  potato  flour,  Indian  com,  sago  m^, 
tapioca.  East  India,  Maranta,  and  Tons  les  mois  arrowroots.  Now, 
All  these  starches  possess  characters  by  which  they  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cocoa  itself  contains  about 
llper  cent,  of  starch  in  the  form  of  minute  starch  granules,  entirely 
difierent  in  size  and  shape  from  aU  those  starches  which  are  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ',  besides,  the  starch  granules  of  cocoa 
usually  are  not  flree,  but  are  for  the  most  part  imbedded  in  the  cells  of 
the  cocoa,  or  else  in  its  butter. 

Xow,althoughcocoacontainssomuch  starch,  theonly  means  formerly 
.recommended  by  writers  for  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  of  cocoa 
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with  starch  was  by  iodine,  which  of  course  ^ves,  if  properly  employed, 
indications  of  the  presence  of  fecula  in  every  case ;  imd  not  a  word 
was  even  hinted  respecting  the  employment  of  the  only  means  by 
which  the  diilerent  starches  used  could  be  identified — namely,  the  mi- 
croscope— ^until  we  ourselves  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
this  instrument  in  all  such  cases. 

The  characters  of  icheatJUmr  will  be  minutely  described  under  the 
head  of  ^  Flour  \ '  but  they  have  already  been  briefly  noticed  and  repre- 

Fig.  M. 


BUPEBIOR  SOLUBTJB  OOOOA. 

a  a  a,  starch  corptuclee,  cells,  and  spiral  vessels  of  cocoa  ;  (  6  6,  granalcB  o( 
potato  flour, 

sented  wheA  describing  the  adulterations  of  chicory  and  cofiee  (figs. 
40  and  46). 

The  characters  of  potato  flour  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
arrowroot.  It  may  be  stated  now  that  the^  are  of  huge  size,  ovate 
form,  })lainlv  ringed,  and  with  a  very  distmct  hilum  at  the  smsLller 
extremity  of  each  granule.    They  are  well  represented  in  fig.  65. 

The'^aracters  of  Mgo  meal  will  also  be  given  under  the  head  of 
'  Sago.'  The  granules,  although  smaller  than  those  of  potato,  are 
yet  of  considerable  size ;  but  they  are  easily  distingulshea  by  being 
truncate  at  one  extremity,  as  represented  in  ^.  56. 
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In  fig.  57  the  starch  gmnulee  of  potato  flour  and  iago  meal  are 
delineate :  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  difierencee  are  very  considerable 
and  obvious. 

The  starch  granules  of  Indian  com  are  of  about  the  size  of  those  of 
wheat  flour ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  polygonal,  and  hence 
thej  exhibit  a  more  or  less  angular  outline.    See  article  *  Flour.' 

Fig.  M. 


PURB  HOMOBOPATBIO  OOOOA. 

a « a, itarch  granules,  oelto,  and fragmente  of  ooooa  \bbh,  granules  of  tago 


The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  Maranta  or  West  Indian, 
Coituma  or  East  Indian,  Tapioca  or  Manihot  arrowroot,  and  of  Tons 
ks  mois,  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  *  Arrowroot.' 

The  granules  of  East  Indian  arroifyroot  are  very  flat ;  the  striae  upon 
them  describe  scjgments  or  portions  of  rings  only;  and  the  central 
cavity  is  not  visible. 

lie  starch  granules  of  Wetit  Indian  em-owroot  are  of  nearlv  the 
«me  size  as  those  of  sago  starch.  They  differ,  however,  in  not  being 
muller-sbaped,  and  in  fiie  slit  lilum  which  runs  transversely  across 
the  granule. 

Those  of  Tmnoca  arrowroot  are,  like  the  starch  granules  of  sago, 
moller^haped,  but  they  are  several  times  smaller. 
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Lastly,  the  starch  granules  of  TauB  les  mots  differ  from  aU  the  others 
in  being  very  much  larger ;  they  are  flat,  with  strongly-marked  striae, 
which  describe  segments  of  circles  only,  and  they  present  a  small  but 
well-marked  central  hilum  (fig.  68). 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  starch  hy  chemical  means. — 
The  detection  of  starch  in  cocoa  may  be  effected  in  two  ways :  either 
by  taking  a  minute  quantity  of  the  suspected  cocoa,  difliising  it  in 
water,  and  placing  it,  after  the  addition  of  a  smtdl  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  under  the  microscope,  when  the  starch  granules,  whether 

Fig.  57. 


Celebrated  Soluble  Cocoa. 

a  a  a,  granules  and  cells  of  oocoa ;  6  6  6,  granules  of  potato  flour ;  e  c  c^  granules 
of  sago  nual. 

natural  or  foreign,  will  be,  of  course,  revealed  by  the  blue  colour  of  the 
iodide  of  starch ;  or  the  iodine  may  be  added  to  a  decoction  of  the 
cocoa,  when  the  whole  solution  wiU  exhibit,  more  or  less  strongly, 
the  characteristic  blue  colour. 

To  effect  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  starch,  the  Bugar,  which 
is  often  present  together  with  starch  in  adulterated  cocoas,  must  be 
first  removed  by  means  of  cold  water.  A  decoction  of  one  or  two 
grammes  of  the  cocoa  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  sugar  is  made, 
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and  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fatty  matter  may  become  solid 
and  admit  of  being  for  the  most  part  readily  separated.  The  decoc- 
tion is  then  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  until  all  the  starch  has  become  converted  into  glucose,  which  is 
then  determined  by  means  of  the  copper  solution.  100  parts  of 
glucose  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch.  Allowance  must,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  starch  naturally  present  in  cocoa,  amounting  to 
about  11  per  cent. 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  sugar, — The  presence  of  sugar 

Fig.  fl«. 


SOrCALLBD  HOMOSOPATHIC  COCOA. 

a  a  a,  granule  aad  cells  of  cocoa  ;  bbb^  granules  of  Cnnna  slarch  or  Torn  hi 
moU ;  c  c,  grannies  of  tapioca  slarch, 

in  cocoa  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  taste.  To  determine  the 
quantity,  the  following  simple  but  efficient  proceeding  may  be  adopted. 
Wssolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  cocoa  containing  sugar  in  cold  water, 
iilter,  and  then  dry  the  residue  in  the  water-bath,  and  weigh ;  the  water 
is  to  be  estimated  in  a  second  sample,  and  subtracted  from  the  quan*- 
tity  first  obtained.  The  difference  will  represent  approximately  the 
percentage  of  sugar,  but  a  deduction  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  cocoa 
present  must  be  made  for  the  extraction  of  other  soluble  matters  from 
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the  cocoa  itself,  as  gum,  &c.  The  method  of  detenninlng  the  sugar 
by  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  not  am>licable  to  the 
cocoa  mixture,  because  of  the  starch  present ;  bat  the  sugar  maj  be 
dissolved  out  by  means  of  water  converted  into  fflucose,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  llien  estimated  by  ike  copper  solution 
in  the  manner  fully  described  under  the  head  of  '  Sugar.' 

On  the  detection  of  foreign  fat  in  cocoa, — The  best  and  simplest 
inethod  of  proceeding  is  to  take  from  50  to  60  gfammes  of  cocoa,  dry 

Kg,  69. 


GO-CAJUCD  GrNUTKE  TTlTADULTERATEO  CBOCOLATR. 

a  a  a,  starch  granolfls  and  ccUb  of  ooooa ;  bbb^  granules  of  tapioca  starch  ;  ece, 
Alarauta  arroteroot ;  d,  Indian  cotn  meat ;  e  e,  potato  starch ;  //,  Cureutna 
arrovroot. 

in  the  water-bath,  and  remove  the  fat  by  means  of  ether ;  evaporate 
the  ethereal  solution,  when  the  fkt  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  ; 
determine  the  melting  point  of  this  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
article  on  the  adulteration  of  *  Butter.*  Tlie  iusing  point  of  pure  cocoa 
butter  thus  determined  is  nearly  that  of  ordinary  butter  and  is  35**  C, 
while  the  fusing  points  of  all  animal  fats  likely  to  be  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  cocoa  are  many  degrees  higher.  Tbus  the  tables  given 
in  the  article  on  '  Butter  *  may  be  employed  to  detect  the  adulteration 
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01  coooa  with  animal  fats.  Furthennore,  if  the  fat  thus  eeparated 
haxe  a  high  meltiDg  point,  it  will,  unlike  cocoa  butter,  become  rancid 
ftnd  tallowy  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  detection  of  mineral  9uMance$, — Of  the  mineral  sub- 
atances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  some  are  used,  as 
alrendy  pointed  out,  for  the  sake  of  their  weight ;  of  these  the  chief 
are  carbonate  cf  lime  or  chalky  and  h^rated  nUphate  ^f  Umcj  especially 
the  former. 

Other  substances  are  employed  for  tbe  colour  tkey  impart,  and 
these  are  frequently  had  recouise  to ;  the  principal  are  red  iron  earths, 
IB  red  ochrej  Venetian  red.  and  umber. 

For  the  detection  oi  these  -substances  10  grammes  of  the  cocoa 
ehonld  be  incinerated,  «nd  the  ash  weighed  and  analysed. 

For  the  detection  of  carbonate-ef  lime  and  nUphate  ef  lime  we  must 
proceed  as  described  in  the  article  on  *  Tea.' 

The  ash  of  genuine  «ocoa  is  pale  grey:  but  if  any  of  the  red  iron 
earths  be  present,  it  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  witii  the  red  oxide  of 
iron;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  this,  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  -on  '  Tea '  and  '  Chicory '  must  be  followed. 

Bed  ochre  consists  of  sesquiozide  of  iron  with  silica,  and  sometimes 
alumina,  ^lay,  or  even  chalk;  and  Venetian  red,  when  genuine, 
of  the  same  oxide ;  it  is  obtained  by  calcining  copperas  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  btt  it  is  often  adulterated,  especially  with  chalk. 

It  shouM  be  known  that  the  colour  of  the  ash  obtained  by  the 
incineration  of  nreparatiuns  of  cocoa,  adulterated  wi^  red  ochre,  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  incineration  has  been  conducted ;  whether  in  an  open  or  covered 
ducible,  and  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ash  has  been  heated 
and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  heat.  Thus  the 
ash  of  cocoa  so  adulterated  may  be  made  to  assume  different  colours, 
vaiying  from  dark  brown,  light  Drown,  fawn,  yellow,  ferruginous  yellow, 
up  te  rust-red,  according  to  the  nrathod  of  incineration. 

In  some  of  the  samples  in  which  clay  and  sulphate  ef  lime  have 
been  detected,  these  substances  were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  adding 
bulk  or  weight  to  the  cocoa,  the  quantify  present  being  too  small ;  but 
tbey  no  doubt  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earthy  colouring 
matters  emploved. 

Alumina,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  from  the  soda  or  potash 
solution  used  to  separate  the  alumina  from  the  iron  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  determination  of  alum  in  *  Bread.' 

The  followinfl-  question,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Phillips  by  a 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855, 
with  the  reply  thereto,  will  show  how  admirably  the  Kevenue  was 
protected,  some  years  since,  by  the  Excise  against  loss  from  the  adul- 
teration of  cocoa: — 

Mr.  Eimuurd :  '  Have  jrou  examined  any  cocoas  ?' 

Seply:  '  Though  that  is  under  us,  we  have  not  much  to  do  with 
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it ;'  and  then  follows  a  statement  of  the  inability  of  the  Excise  to 
detect  Venetian  red^  or  any  other  ferruginous  earth,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  tlie  adulterations  to  which  cocoa  is  liable. 

To  show  to  some  extent  the  great  evil  of  the  sale  of  mixed  articles, 
such  as  cocoa,  unaccompanied  by  any  specification,  either  that  they 
are  mixed  articles,  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering^ 
into  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  the  evidence  or  Mr.  S.  Cadbiirr, 
the  cocoa  manufacturer,  as  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1874  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  may  now  be  quoted : 
— Q.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  cocoa,  aa  supplied  to  the 
British  public,  contain  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  bean  ?  A.  So  we 
believe  by  what  is  tested. — Q.  What  are  the  remaining  three-fourths 
composed  of  P  A.  Of  starch  and  sugar. — Q.  Does  starch  render  the 
compound  thick,  heavy,  and  indigestible  P  A.  Yes,  so  medical  men 
assert,  and  so  we  believe. — Q.  Is  the  chocolate  manufactured  in  France 
superior  to  that  made  in  this  country  as  a  rule  P  A.  It  is,  for  this  reason 
— that  in  France  the  percentage  of  starch  added  has  to  be  stated  on  the 
package  or  on  the  cake.  In  this  country  there  is  no  such  law. — Q. 
Would  Tou  have  a  similar  label  applied  to  the  articles  in  England  ? 
A.  W^e  ^lieve  that  it  would  ultimately  be  to  the  advantage  of  tiie 
trade,  and  would  be  to  the  advantage*  of  the  public. — Q.  But  you 
think  that  simply  saying, '  This  is  a  compound  mixture  of  cocoa  and 
other  ingredients'  is  not  sufficient  without  stating  some  percentage  t 
A.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  Some  makers  might  have  only  a  tenth 
part  of  cocoa  in  the  mixture  sold  as  cocoa.  Others  might  have  50  per 
cent,  as  the  law  now  stands. — Q.  You  would  suggest  that  nothing 
should  be  sold  as  cocoa  except  the  cocoa  bean  or  preparations  made 
without  any  admixture  P  A.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  of  the  manufacturer  also. — Q.  And  the  mixed 
article  you  would  call  chocolate  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Would  you  appre- 
hend that  the  cheap  starches  were  more  indigestible  than  the  better 
sorts  P  A.  W'e  beneve  that  all  starch  is  indigestible  without  being 
boiled ;  either  eaten  in  the  form  of  chocolate,  wnere  starch  is  added,  it 
is  indigestible,  or  taken  in  solution  as  soluble  cocoa,  which  can  be 
prepared  without  being  boiled,  it  is  also  indigestible. — Q.  Could  you 
say  why  starch  is  not  nutritious  and  beneficial  to  the  system  ?  '  A. 
Because  starch  contains  no  nitrogenous  principle,  which  is  the  valuable 
part  of  cocoa,  and  consequently  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  an  article  of 
nutrition. — Q.  If  the  starch  were  left  out  altogether,  could  the  cocoa 
be  manufactured  P  A.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  much  better 
and  more  wholesome  article  without  it. — Q.  W^e  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  about  cocoa.  Do  you  yourself  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  manufacture  of  pure  cocoa  P  A.  None  at  all. — ^Q.  Can  it  be  used 
free  from  any  admixture  P  A.  It  can,  and  it  is  useii  very  largely. — 
Q.  If  we  have  had  information  from  other  houses  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable and  could  not  be  used,  that  would  be  incorrect  P  A.  Incorrect 
entirely. — ^Q.  And  you  think,  do  you,  that  the  starch  has  no  particular 
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effect  upon  it  aa  an  article  of  diet  P  A.  We  believe  it  has  an  inju- 
lioos  effect.  It  causes  the  prepared  cocoas  to  which  the  starch  is 
added  often  to  disagree  with  thousands  of  people. — Q.  What  is  your 
eiqwrience  that  it  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  ?  A.  We  believe  it 
is  not  wholesome  unless  it  is  boiled,  and  very  much  of  the  cocoa  that 
is  used  is  not  boiled ;  it  simply  has  boiling  water  poured  upon  it. — Q. 
But  boiling  water  poured  upon  the  mixture  of  starch  would  have  the 
same  effect  upon  it,  would  it  not  ?  A.  It  does  not  break  the  globules 
of  starch  by  simply  pouringboiling  water  upon  it.  It  has  to  be  boiled 
to  break  the  globules. — Q.  Do  yon  state  that  of  your  knowledge  ?  A. 
I  take  that  from  an  eminent  chemist  whose  advice  we  took  upon  the 
question. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  analy^cal  ohemist,  was  asked, 
*  What  is  your  opinion  of  cocoa  ?  *  and  he  replied,  *  From  my  intjiiiries 
and  from  my  analyses  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  addition  to 
cocoa  is  a  detriment  and  is  an  adidteration ;  that  the  mixed  article  is 
greatly  injured  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  and  that  it  is  also  injured  as 
a  matter  of  taste/  Q.  Do  you  think  that  starch  is  indigestible  unless 
it  is  boiled  ?    A.  Undoubtedly,  highly  indigestible,  unless  it  is  boiled. 

Another  chemical  witness,  Mr.  Wanklyn,  gives  the  following  evi- 
dence. He  is  asked, '  Take  cocoa ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  that 
being  mixed  ?  '  *  Cocoa  in  an  unprepared  state  would  not  be  a  saleable 
article  in  this  country.  It  requires  to  be  altered  or  to  be  mixed  in  order 
to  make  it  saleable.'  How  is  this  reply  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  a  veiT  large  proportion  of  the  cocoa  now  made  and  sold  is  un- 
mixed ana  genuine  ?  Let  the  reader  Auniish  the  answer.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  starch  which  is  mixed  with  cocoa  is  indigestible 
unless  it  is  boiled  P  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. — Q.  You  thio^  that 
limply  pouring  water  upon  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  starch  leadily 
dig^ted  ?    A,  It  ie  sumpient,  I  thinks 
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{  CHAPTER  Vni. 

SUGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  sabstuDce,  either  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Ik  the  present  article  we  have  to  treat  principallj  of  Ceme  Succory 
as  deriyea  from  the  sugar-cane  and  some  other  plants  and  trees,  since 
it  is  the  kind  of  sugar  chiefly  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  ^  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  we  should  also  describe  another  variety — 
namely,  Glucasef  which  occurs  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  cane  su^ar, 
and  since  the  latter  is  easily  and  by  natural  causes  converted  into 
the  former. 

The  various  kinds  and  modifications  of  sugar  are,  chemically,  di* 
visible  into /arm^Tt^a^^  or  true  sugars,  and  into  wmfermentaUesu^arSy 
sometimes  termed  saccharoids.  The  first  description  is  further  divisible 
into  two  groups,  to  the  first  of  which  belong  dextrose,  Usvulose,  and 
galactose,  all  having  the  formula  C^Hi^Og ;  to  the  second,  saccharose  or 
cane  sugar,  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  and  some  other  varieties  which  it  ia 
unnecessary  for  us  to  notice,  and  having  the  formula  0,^,,0||. 

The  nonfermentable  sugars  include,  amongst  several  others,  sorbite, 
inosite^  and  mannite. 

Dextrose  or  dextropflucose,  CJS.^J\,  Ordinary  glucose,  grape,  fruit, 
honey,  starch,  and  diabetic  sugars,  all  contain  this  description  of  sugar. 
It  occurs  abundantly  in  fruits,  often  together  with  cane  sugar,  and 
nearly  always  with  Irovulose.  It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution 
in  white  opaque  granular  hemispherical  masses,  having  two  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  But  from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  anhydrous  microscopic  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  muc&  less 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  cane  sugar.  In  Itoiling  water  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions,  forming  a  syrup  which  has  a  very  sweet  taste.  It 
is  also  less  soluble  than  cane  sugar  in  alcohol.  According  to  Prout 
2'5  parts  of  glucose  sweeten  as  much  as  1  part  of  cane  sugar.  It  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  hence  its  name. 

Leevulose  or  IsBvoglucose,  O^H^^O^,  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
vious kind  of  sugar  by  its  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 
The  mixture  of  leevulose  and  dextrose  in  equal  atomic  proportions  con- 
stitutes inverted  sugar ;  it  is  made  by  tne  action  of  acids  on  cane 
sugar,  and  is  Issvo-rotatory  at  ordinary  temperatures,  because  the 
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lotaforr  power  of  iBeTuloee  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dextrose,  but 
at  higher  temperatures  it  becomes  dextro-rotatory.  L»ytdo6e  is  a 
colourless,  micrystallizable  syrup-like  substance ;  it  is  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar,  exerts  a  purgative  action,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
dextrose. 

Mixtures  of  dextrose  and  IsBvulose  in  unequal  quantities  exhibit, 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed,  dextro  or  IceTO- 
rotation,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  honey  and  fruits* 

GalactoK  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
milk  sugar ;  it  stands,  therefore,  to  the  latter  in  the  same  relation  as 
doee  invert  sugar  to  cane  sugar. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  fermentable  sugars,  including 
especially  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  and  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  The 
latter  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  '  Milk.' 

Saccharose  or  cane  mpar, — This  description  of  sugar  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  certain 
herbs  belonging  to  the  natural  &mily  Graminacem  or  the  grasses.  Thus 
the  stems  of  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  affiemarum,  contain  as  much  as 
20  per  cent. :  the  9orgho,  or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  iSbr^Aum  saccharatutfij 
from  9  to  10  ^r  cent. ;  the  stems  of  maize,  Zea  may$,  from  8*5  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  juice,  together  with  about  thesame  amount  of  glucose.  Again , 
cane  su^  is  abandant  in  certain  roots  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
VmbdUfertB^  as  those  of  ik^  carroty  parmip,  but  particularly  beet,  Beta 
rvlgari»j  which  contains  from  7  to  11,  and  even  14  per  cent.  It  occurs 
likewise  in  the  stems  of  certain  species  of  6trcA  and  mof^ej  especially 
the  ntgar  maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  including  New  York  ana  Pennsylvania ;  an^ 
of  several  kinds  of  palm,  including  Arenga  iaochariferay  Saguena 
Sumphtytand  BcramuJkbelUformit  or  the  Palmyra  tree,  Caryota  urens 
or  the  latvl  tree  of  Ceylon,  which  furnishes  the  sugar  ^ty\^  jaggery, 
and  the  Cocoe  nucif era' or  cocoa-nut  tree. 

In  most  fruits  saccharose  occurs  together  with  inverted  sugar,  while 
certain  nuts,  as  the  walnut,  hazelnut,  and  almonds,  contain  cane  sugar 
unmixed  with  inverted  sugar.    Honey  likewise  contains  saccharose. 

Lastly,  marma,  derived  from  Tamarix  memmfera,  yields  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  26  of  inverted  sugar,  and  20  of  dextrin. 

PSBPAKATIOK  OF  BUOAB. 

l^hmi  the  eane. — ^The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  down,  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  the  juice  expressed  by  means  of  rollers.  The  juice 
thus  obtained  is  heated  in  copper  boilers  to  about  60''  C,  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  being  added.  The  impurities  rise  to  the  surfiice  and 
are  removed  as  they  collect.  The  juice  thus  clarified  is  first  concen- 
trated to  about  2S^  of  the  hydrometer,  is  filtered  through  cloth  and 
Ibrtlier  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup,  in  which  state  it  is  run  into  shaUow 
ooolany  after  which  it  is  poured  into  vessels  pierced  below  with  holes 
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which  are  stopped  with  plugs.  After  a  time  the  syrup  is  stimd, 
whereby  the  crystallization  ot  the  sugar  is  promoted,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  become  solidified  the  plugs  are  removed.  The  uncr^stallized  liouid, 
still  containing  some  cane  sugar,  with  other  matters,  gradually  flows 
away ;  and  this,  after  a  further  boiling,  is  evaporated  in  order  to  obtain 
another  crop  of  crystals — an  operation  which  is  sometimes  repeated. 
The  final  refuse  constitutes  molasses. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  raio  or  muscovado  sugar,  and 
BtiU  contains  certain  impurities  for  the  removal  of  which  the  process  of 
refininff  is  often  resorted  to. 

Formerly  the  opemtion  of  claying  was  employed  for  the  re- 
moval  of  the  molasses  from  the  sugar  loaves,  and  which  is  thus  per- 
formed : — When  the  syrup  in  the  cones  is  properly  granulated,  which 
occui*8  in  from  18  to  20  hours,  the  plugs  are  removed,  and  each  is 
placed  on  an  earthen  pot  to  receive  the  drainings.  After  24  houra  the 
cones  are  placed  over  other  empty  pots.  The  claying  now  bepins.  It 
consists  in  applying  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  base  of  the  in- 
verted cone  a  moist  layer  of  clay  or  tenacious  loam.  The  water  escapes 
from  it  by  slow  filtration,  and  descending  through  the  body  of  the 
sugar  carries  along  with  it  the  molasses  which  still  remain.  This 
operation  is  repeated  by  the  renewal  of  the  clay  a  second,  and  even 
sometimes  a  third,  time,  until  the  sugar  becomes  white  and  clean. 
The  sugar  is  then  dried,  crushed  into  powder,  and  sent  to  Europe. 
Clayed  sugars  are  sorted  into  different  shades  of  colour,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Clayed  sugar  of 
Cuba,  which  is  dried  in  the  sun,  is  termed  Havannah  sugar.  Claying 
is  now  but  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  aa  it 
increases  greatly  the  labour. 

Treacle  or  molasses  contains  but  little  cane  sugar,  but  a  very  large 
quantity  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  or  glucose,  which,  since  the  fresh 
cane  juice  is  almost  entirely  free  from  that  description  of  sugar,  has 
been  derived  entirely  from  the  cane  sugar,  the  transformation  being 
aided  especially  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  evaporation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  juice.  Since  molasses  is  far  less  valuable  than  the 
crystallized  cane  sugar,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  great  object  of  the 
manufacturer  to  confine  the  conversion  of  the  cane  sugar  to  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible,  and  various  contrivances  have  been  devised  with 
this  object.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all  in  the  manu&x^ture  of 
sugar  was  the  invention  of  the  vacuum  pan. 

From  heet-root. — The  roots  are  first  pulped,  the  juice  being  sepa- 
rated either  by  pressure  after  the  addition  oi  20  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
water,  or  by  washing  with  cold  water ;  or,  lastly,  by  the  rotatory 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  cylinders  containing  the  juice  being 
perforated  for  its  escape.  The  juice  is  heated  to  Q%°  C.  by  steam,  which 
IS  conveyed  through  it  by  means  of  pipes ;  milk  of  lime  is  then  added 
in  the  proportion  of  12  loe.  of  lime  to  1,000  quarts  of  the  juice,  to 
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fietttndize  and  remove  tbe  yarious  acids  pi^aent  The  mixture  is  now 
heated  to  the  boiling  pointf  when  various  impurities  collect  on  the 
surface  and  are  separated,  as  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  The 
heatinf?  is  known  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  boilino'  juice  below  shows 
itself  Uirough  the  crust.  Tjie  juice  is  now  run  off,  a  further  quantity 
bein^  obtained  by  subjecting  the  residue  coutainlng  the  impurities  to 
pr^sure.  Through  the  thin  syrup  thus  obtained  carl£)nic  acia  is  passed 
to  sret  rid  of  tiie  lime,  but  a  small  portion  still  remains  in  combination 
with  aofrar.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  separated  by  subsidence  and 
decantfttion.  The  juice  is  now  filtered  through  cloth  l»gs,  concentrated, 
and  finaUy  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  or  bone-black,  which 
removes  colouring  matter  and  also  a  further  portion  of  the  sugar-lime, 
and  is  then  evaporated  in  open  pans.  The  sjrup,  which  has  now 
acquired  greater  consistency,  is  again  filtered  tHrough  bone-black,  and 
is  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  a  barometrical  pressure  of  about  22'',  till 
it  becomes  thick  enough  to  draw  out  into  granular  threads,  when  after 
cooling  and  standing  it  yields  crystals  of  oaue  sugar.  The  mother 
liquor,  when  further  evaporated,  yields  second  and  even  third  crops 
of  crystals ;  finally,  nothing  remains  but  molasses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  mixture  of  the  successive  crops 
of  crystals  constitutes  raw  beet  sugar. 

From  the  $ugar  maple. — The  trees  are  tapped  usually  on  the 
south  face  in  the  early  spring  obliquely  from  18  to  20  inches  above 
tbe  ground,  the  holes  being  from  4  to  5  inches  apart;  they  are 
made  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum  or  white  bark. 
The  juice  is  collected  in  troughs  placed  beneath,  being  conveyed  to 
them  by  means  of  elder  or  sumach  tubes  which  are  inserted  into  the 
openings.  The  juice  is  boiled  immediately  after  collection  in  order  to 
anticipate  fermentation.  It  is  inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
is  then  strained  through  a  sieve  filter  of  woollen  cloth,  left  to  stand 
for  some  hours,  is  clarified  with  white  of  e<rgj  boiled,  the  scum  which 
fomis  on  the  snr&ce  removed,  and  the  syrup  evaporated  till  it  is  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  to  crystallize.  This  point  is  ascertained  in  the 
usual  manner— namely,  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  which  should  exhibit 
a  granular  aspect.  It  is  then  received  into  moulds,  and  after  the 
molasses  has  drained  off  the  sugar  resembles  bro-Yn  cane  sugar,  its 
taste  being  equally  sweet  and  agreeable.  The  manufacture  of  this 
description  of  sugar  is  yearly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  American  forests. 

Preparation  of  glucose  from  potatoes. — The  several  kinds  of  sugar 
hitherto  noticed  are  all  cane  sugars,  and  their  pi-eparation  consists 
aimply  in  their  separation  and  purification,  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  extraction  of  a  sugar  firom  any  vegetable  juice  on  a  large  and 
commercial  scale  belonging  to  the  glucoses ;  formerly,  however,  this 
latter  description  of  sugar  was  prepared  in  enormous  quantities,  chiefly 
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from  the  potato,  and  was  used  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or  an  adul- 
terant of,  cane  sugar,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  mudi  more  costly 
than  it  is  now. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  making  sugar  from 
potato  starch : — 100  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  mixed  with  112  lbs. 
of  the  fecula  and  2  lbs.  of  strons'  sulnhuric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  for  about  twelve  hours.  "When  all  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  the  sulnhuric  acid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  evaporatea  to  the  density  of  about  1*300  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
equal  when  cooled  to  15*6°  0.  to  1*342.  When  the  syrup  is  lert  at  rest 
for  some  days  it  concretes  in  crystalline  tufts,  and  forms  an  apparently 
dry  solid  of  a  specific  gravity  1'39  to  1-40. 

Potato  sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  cane  sugar  in  the 
following  manner: — Glucose  sugars  fuse  at  106°  O.,  whereas  cane 
sugar  melts  only  when  heated  to  137°  C,  and  at  this  temperature  it 
immediately  becomes  converted  into  caramel,  whereas  glucose  is  un- 
altered at  a  pretty  higrh  temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  of  jrlucose  is,  as  already  noted,  from  1*89  to 
1*40,  while  that  of  cane  and  beet  sucar  is  1*606.  At  1*343  the  ayrup 
of  cane  sugar  contains  70  per  cent  ot  sugar ;  at  the  same  density  syrup 
of  starch  sugar  76*5  per  cent,  when  dried  at  126*6°  C,  and  6^eed 
from  10  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  retains  in  the  granidar  state,  thus 
affording  another  distinction  between  the  two  sugars^but  the  beatte^t 
of  all  is  furnished  by  the  copper  solution. 

THE  REFHONO  OF  BTTGA.B. 

But  by  the  various  processes  above  described  we  have  merely 
obtained  the  cane  sugar  in  its  raw  or  unrefined  condition.  We  will 
next  describe  very  briefly  the  processes  whereby  it  is  refined. 

To  obtain  pure  and  colourless  crystals  the  raw  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  about  one-tnird  of  its  weight  of  water,  is  mixed  wi^  a  little  milk 
of  lime,  heated  to  bi^iling,  run  off  from  the  impurities  which  separate 
as  a  crust,  filtered  first  through  bags  of  thick  twilled  cotton-doth,  and 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  colour,  through  bone-black,  the  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  no  leas  than  50  feet  thick,  and  evaporated  in  the  vacuum 
pan.  The  liquor  from  the  cotton  filters  has  the  colour  of  dark  sherry, 
but  as  it  issues  from  the  charcoal  filters  it  is  porlectly  clear  and 
colourless. 

The  heat  is  now  moderated,  and  to  the  highly  concentrated  syrup 
small  quantities  of  unthickened  juice  are  added,  upon  which  sugar 
crystals  immediately  form.  To  impart  the  requinte  hardness  to  Uie 
crystals  heat  is  applied,  and  the  crystalline  mass  put  into  tiJie  sugar 
moulds  and  left  to  drain,  the  formation  of  small  crystals  of  uniform 
size  being  promoted  by  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  crust  which  fonna 
on  the  surfaoe  of  the  moulds.    As  soon  as  the  dystaUijwtion  is  oom- 
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• 
plete,  the  apex  of  the  mould  is  opened  to  allow  the  syrup  to  drain  oiF; 
the  last  portion  of  this,  which  still  remains  adhering  to  the  crystals;  is: 
removed  by  pouring:  in  some  pure  syrup,  the  drainage  being  some- 
times hastened  by  the  production  of  a  vacuum. 

Lastly,  after  desiccation,  the  formation  of  loaf  or  refined  sugar  is 
completed. 

Formerly  the  serum  of  bullocks'  blood  was  employed  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  syrup,  but  we  believe  that  this  practice  has  long  been 
discontinued. 

Crushed  sugar, — The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  crushed  sugar  resembles  that  for  loaf  sugar,  but  the  raw 
sagar  employed  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  filtration  is  less 
perfect  and  the  process  of  lij^uoring  is  dispensed  with  where  practicable. 
The  first  crrstallizatiou  ^delds  ci'iished  nu/ar,  and  the  eeconi  piecesj 
the  drainage  from  whicli  is  known  as  syrup.  This,  when  diluted, 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  concentrated,  is  called  golden 
tyrup. 

Molasses, — ^^folasses  is  largely  imported  into  this,  coimtry,  and 
since  it  contains  much  crystallizable  sugar,  it  is  purchased  by  re- 
finers. According  to  Ure  the  treatment  of  molasses  formerly  was 
very  simple.  It  was  merely  concentrated  and  allowed  to  stand  in  laive 
moulds  for  several  weeks  to  drain.  The  drainages  were  sold  as  treacle, 
and  the  impure,  soft,  and  dark  sugar  formed  what  is  callied  bastards, 
which  is  chiefiy  sold  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  The  more  recent  and 
improvftd  plan  is,  after  the  dilution  of  the  molasses,  to  filter  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrate  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  transfer 
to  the  moulds.  In  this  manner  a  bright  yellow  sugar  and  a  very  fair 
quality  of  syrup  are  obtained,  in  place  of  Dastards  and  treacle.  Good 
molasses  shoula  yield  about  40  per  cent,  of  sugar,  40  of  syrup,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  water  and  dirt. 


THE  PROPEBTIES  OF  GAITE  STJeAS. 

Sugar  crystallises  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms,  usually  with 
hemihedral  faces  (fi^,  60).  The  crystals  when  broken  1>ecome 
phosphorescent;  and  also  when  a  strong  electric  discharge  is  passed 
through  them.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well  seen  by  rubbing  two 
lumps  of  sugar  together  in  the  dark,  by  powdering  some  sugar  in  a 
mortar,  or  by  crushing  some  crystallized  sugar-candy  between  the 
teeth  in  the  dark. 

The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  l-GOO. 

Cane  sugar  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight  in  cold,  and  still 
more  readily  in  hot,  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol^  while  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  about  1*26  per  cent. ;  but  should 
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the  alcohol  contain  water,  it  dissolTes  it  much  more  freelj.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  rifi^ht. 

It  melts  at  16(rC.  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  into  an  amor- 
phous mass,  of  which  we  have  an  exemplification  in  some  forms  of 

rig.  60. 


Crystals  of  Cane  Buoar.    100  diamc^ten. 


barley-sugar,  acidulated  drops,  &c.,  which,  however,  after  a  while 
revert  to  the  crystalline  state.  The  confectioners  usually  add  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  melted  sugar,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
tendency  to  crystallization. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  sugar,  is  abbreviated  from  the  BaUmg  and  Briv : — 
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i 

10036 

2 

1-0070 

3 

1-0106 

4 

1-0143 

5 

1-0179 

6 

1-0215 

7 

1-0254 

8 

10-291 

9 

10828 

10 

1-0367 

15 

1-0600 

Tabu  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  SoluHont  of  Cane  Sugar, 

FeroenUge  of  Sugar.    Specific  Oraylty.  Percentage  of  Sugar.    Specific  Gravity. 

20  1-0830 

25  1-1056 

80  1-1293 

85  1-1538 

40  1-1781 

45  1-2043 

50  1-2322 

65  ■                      1-2602 

60  1-2882 

65  1-3160 

70  1-3480 

Decompositums.— When  heated  a  little  above  160° C,  cane  sugar  is 
coDTertedy  without  loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  l»vu- 
losan,  Ci2H„0|,  1 «  G^K^fi^  +  C^HjoOj,  laBVulosan  being  laevulose  minus 
one  molecule  oi  water.  At  a  higher  temperature  water  is  given  ofiT^  the 
dextroee  being  probably  converted  into  glucoean,  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  dextrose  as  laevulosan  to  leevulose.  At  about  210°  0. 
a  further  quantity  of  water  is  given  off,  and  caramel  remains.  At  a 
gtill  higher  temperature  the  su^rs  are  broken  up ;  carbonic  oxide, 
carbur^ed  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  certain  broion  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acdone,  and  aldehyde  are  given  off^  while  much  charcoal  remains 
behind.  The  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  furfurol,  and  a  bitter 
substance  termed  asaatnar. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  above  substances.  Thus  caramel,  when  pure,  is  without  taste, 
very  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  its  aqueous  solution  being 
of  a  rich  brown  tint.  The  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state  is  by 
first  dissolving  in  a  very  small  quantitjr  of  water,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  It  is  unfermentable,  and  yields  precipitates  with  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  lead  and  baryta  water.  It  has  been  long  regarded  as  a 
proximate  principle,  Cifi^fi^i  but  it  probably  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  three  doeely-allied  substances. 

Acetone,  C^H^O,  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing 
an  agreeable  odour  and  biting  taste.  It  bums  with  a  white  name,  and 
has  a  specific  navity  of  0*792  at  18°  0.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  a  solvent  for  camphor,  mts,  and 
resins.  It  is  usiudly  prepared  by  subjecting  pure  acetate  of  lime  to 
diy  distillation,  when  chemically  pure  acetone  wiU  be  ^ven  off. 

Aldehyde,  O^H^O,  is  a  mobile,  colourless  fluid,  possessing  a  pungent 
suffocating  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0*800.  It  boils  at  20-8°  0.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal 
weights  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0-842,  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
with  1-3  part  of  oU  of  vitriol.    Carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  alde- 
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hyde  collects  in  the  receiver.  Thus  obtained  it  is  not,  however,  pure- 
biit  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification  by  means  of  ether 
and  anmioniacal  eras. 

Furfuroly  C ^^^403,  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
cinnamon  and  bitter  almonds.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'1G48, 
and  boils  at  163°  0.  It  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  sugar,  starch,  bran, 
or  sawdust,  either  by  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

A»$amar  is  described  by  some  as  a  yellow  transparent  solid,  by 
othere  as  a  i-eddish-yellow  sjTupy  liquid.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  and  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
and  reduces  silver  from  its  solutions. 

We  now  return  to  the  decompositions  of  cane  sugar.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water,  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water  and 
yields  inverted  suprar,  which  is  a  mixture  in  equal  atoms  of  dextrose 
and  la3\-ulose.  This  decomposition  is  very  much  accelerated  by  dilute 
acids,  but  small  quantities  of  caramel  are  always  formed. 

Oil  of  ^'itriol  chars  cane  sugar,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
thus  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  glucoses  whicn  are  not  so 
acted  upon. 

Saccharose,  or  cane  sugar,  easily  takes  up  oxygen  from  salts  of 
silver,  mercury,  and  gold,  reducing  them  to  tne  state  of  metals.  It 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  alumina 
n-om  their  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  When  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  formic  acid  is  formed,  while  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids  are  produced. 
With  very  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  nitro-saccharosey  a  body  resem- 
bling gun-cotton  in  composition. 

Cane  sugar  does  not,  like  the  glucoses,  assume  a  brown  colour  when 
heated  with  a  solution  of  the  alkalies ;  it  combines  with  them,  forming 
9ucrat.es,  When  heated  with  caustic  potash  containing  a  little  water, 
it  yields  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids,  while  dry  caustic  potash 
decomposes  it  to  oxalic  acid.  Subjected  to  distillation  with  soda-lime, 
ethylene,  propylene,  and  amylene  are  given  off. 

Cane  sugar  does  not  yield  directly  under  the  influence  of  yeaet 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  first  converted  into  a  mixture  of  dex- 
trose and  IsBvulose,  which  then  split  up  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formula :— CgH^Oe  =  200,  +  2C2lleO. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  sugar  used  in  commerce  there  is  none  so 
important,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufacture,  as 
that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  composition  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  THE  8X70AB-CAN1S. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugarHsane.  The  common  variety, 
or  Creole  cane,  prows  between  the  Tropics,  in  every  region,  on  a  moist, 
li^ht,  rich,  and  well-manured  soil.  The  Otaheitan  variety  is  the 
quickest  in  growth  and  most  productive  in  sugar,  it  yielding  four  crops 
in  the  same  time  that  the  Creole  cane  furnishes  only  three. 

In  some  tropical  regions  the  young  shoots  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  juice  form  an  important  and  nutritious  ai-ticle  of  food. 
The  ripe  stalk  of  the  plant  is  chewed  and  sucked,  after  bein^  made 
6oft  by  boring  it ;  and  enormous  quantities  are  consumed  in  this 
way.  *  Large  shiploads,*  states  Johnston,  *  of  raw  sugar-cane  are  daily 
Iffought  to  the  markets  of  Manilla  and  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  it  is  plentiful 
in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  Sandwich  and  many  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  every  child  has  a  piece  of  sugarH^me  in  its  mouth ; 
w-hile,  in  our  own  sugar  colonies,  the  negroes  become  fat  in  crop  time 
on  the  abundant  juice  of  the  ripening  cane.' 

The  nutritive  properties  of  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  depend 
npon  the  circumstance  that  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gluten. 

According  to  Fownes,  the  juice  has  the  following  composition:— 
Cane  tugar,  a  notable  amount  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  gum  and  deX'^ 
trniy  phospfuiies  of  lime  and  magnesiay  some  other  salt  of  the  same 
hoses,  sulphates  and  chlorides,  potash  and  soda ;  and,  Ustly,  a  peculiar 
asottsed  matter  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  lime,  not  coagu- 
lahle  by  heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putrehable.  Of  ordinary  vegetable 
albumen  there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and  of  casein  or  legumin 
none. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  analyses  of  the  sugar-cane 
which  have  hitherto  been  published : — 


Water 
Sugar 

Gom,  fat,  resin  and  al- 
bnmiooiu  matters  , 
Woody  fibre 
Salta  .... 

PeUgotand 

Aveqnin. 

Dupuy. 

Ciwaaeca. 

Ribbon 
Cane. 

Tahiti 
Cane. 

72-1 
18-0 

J  9-9 

72-0 
17-8 

9^) 
0-4^ 

770 
12-0 

110 

77-8 
16-2 

60 

69-5 
11-6 

190 

76-729 
13-392  • 

0-441 
9-071 
0-368 

76-080 
14-280 

0-416 
8867 
0-358 

l(KH) 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-000 

100-000 
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The  sugar-cane,  especially  the  violet  variety,  is  coated  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wax,  termed  cerasinef  or  sugaivcane  wax. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  analyses  of  cane^uice : — 


Sugar    .... 
Yarioos  organic  matters 

Salts      .... 

Water    .... 


Avequin. 


16784 
0140 

0236 

83*840 


100-000 


Pellgot. 


20-90 
•023 

•017  ( 

78-70 


100-000 


Playge. 


20-8000 

0-8317 

Small 

quantities 

78-3325 


99-9642 


Casoseca. 


20-94 
•012 

•014 

78-80 


lOO-OOO 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  varies  no  less  than  from  1'046  to 
1-110,  but  usually  from  1-070  to  1-090.  When  first  expressed  it  is 
opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  After  boiling,  a  greenish 
scum  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  of  a  vellow  colour. 
This  scum,  according  to  Avequin,  consists  of  about  66  per  cent,  of 
wax,  10  per  cent,  of  green  matter,  22-7  of  albumen  and  woody  fibre, 
8-3  of  pnosphate  of  lime,  and  14*0  of  silica.  Pure  juice  contains 
about  81  per  cent,  of  water,  18*20  of  sugar,  0*46  of  organic  matter, 
and  0-35  of  mineral  matter. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  showing  the  composition  of  certain 
raw  mffars,  and  of  the  products  of  a  Greenock  sugar-house,  is  by  Dr. 
Wallace : — 


Cane  sagar 

II 

1 

i 

3 

i 

1 

h 

II 

s 

1 

H 

94-4 

95-7 

96-4 

97-3 

87-7 

68-3 

62-7 

39-6 

48-oj  S2'^\ 

Fruit  sugar 

2-2 

0-3 

1-8 

0-6 

6-0 

15-0 

8-0 

330    18-0 

37-2i 

Extractive  and  colour- 

ing matter    . 

0-3 

0-4 

0-1 

^ 

0-5 

1-2 

0-6 

28 

1-6 

3-5 

Ash  . 

0-2 

1-6 

0-2,    0-2 

0-8 

1-6 

1-0 

2-5 

1-4 

3-5 

Insoluble  matter 

0-1 

1-7    - 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

Water       . 

2-8:     2-0,     0-8|     2-0 

60 

14-0 

27-7 

22-7 

31-1 

23-4 

100-0 1000: 100-0 100-0 

1000 

1 00-0 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 

1000 

lOO-O; 
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Caoe  sugmr 
GlacoM    . 
WaUT      .        . 
Sospended  mat-ter    . 
Mmenl  matter 

Baw  Sugar. 

Beflned  Sugar. 

Befined  Sugar. 

89-22 
3-69 
6-84 
0-12 
1-13 

99-899 
none 
0-078 
none 
0-023 

99-858 
none 
0-128 
none 
0-014 

100-00 

100-000 

100-000 

The  average  composition  of  the   tuber  of  the  $ugar-heet  is  as 
follows : — 

Sugar 10-6 

Glaten 80 

Woody  fibre,  &C.     ...         6-0 
Water 81-6 

But,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  sugar  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases.  The  average  quantity  actually  extracted  from  beet  is  stated 
to  he  about  6  per  cent 

According  to  Stenhouse,  the  a»h  of  the  tugar-cane  has  the  com- 
position given  below : — 


Silica       .        .        . 

46'4€ 

41-37 

46-48 

60-00 

Phomhorie  acid 
Salphnric  acid 

8-23 

4-69 

8-16 

6-66 

4-66 

10-93 

7-62 

6-40 

Lime 

8-91 

9-11 

6-78 

509 

Mapieaa 

4-50 

6-92 

16-61 

1301 

Potash     . 

10-63 

16-99 

11-93 

13-69 

'Soda        .        .       . 



... 

0-67 

1-83 

Clilorideofpotassiam 
Cblorideofaodiam. 

7-41 

8-96 





9-21 

2-13 

8-96 

3-92 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

The  following  analyses  of  the  a$h  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  are 
by  Dr.  Richardson : — 


Sugar. 

Kolassea. 

Potaah 19-42 

36-23 

Lime        . 

14-67 

12-72 

MaRnen'a        .        . 

10-72 

1114 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

6-66 

2-62 

Oxide  of  copper 

0-71 

trace 

Protoxide  of  manpraneae 

trace 

trace 

Chloride  of  potassium      . 

8-03         .        . 

1-68 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

16-46         .        . 

26-87 

Sulphuric  acid 

10-86 

7-91 

Silica       .... 

18-59 

1-93 

Aahea      .... 

1-88         .       . 

8-60 
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Pajen  found  12  kilogrflmmes  of  molasses  to  contain  :^- 

Sugar 7-5^100 

Acetate  of  potash 0-20930 

Chloride  of  potassium 0-11460 

Sulphate  of  potash 0-08550 

Mucilaginous  matter 0-07630 

Phosphate  of  lime 0-06200 

Nitrogenous  substaaces 0*05000 

Silica 0-0-2390 

AceUtSoflime 0-016*20 

Phosphate  of  copper 0-00020 

Water 1-80000 

Glucose  and  uncrystallizable  sugar       .        .        .        .  1-56100 


ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  STTGAR. 

It  will  be  mmeceseary  for  practical  purposes  to  make  a  full  quan- 
titative analysis  of  the  sugars  of  commerce,  but  it  wiU  be  suiiicient  to 
estimate  the  following :  -^  Water j  glueoscj  cane  sugary  mineral  mattery 
matter  insolvhle  in  water  separating  the  amounts  of  vnorganic  and 
organic  mattery  the  former  will  consist  chiefly  of  siUca  and  other 
earthy  mattery  and  the  latter  of  fragments  of  the  sugar  coney  sponUes 
of  fungi  and  acari. 

The  estimation  of  water. — 2  or  3  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  to  be 
dried  in  a  platinum  basin  in  the  water-bath  until  they  cease  to  lose 
weight,  the  loss  indicating  the  amount  of  water  present. 

Estimation  of  ash, — Tne  dried  sugar  is  then  incinerated  and  ike 
ash  weighed. 

Estimation  of  suspended  matter, — 20  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  filter  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed ;  thus  the  total  amount  of 
suspended  matter  is  obtained.  The  filter  is  then  burnt,  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  thfe  silica  and  other  mineral  impurities,  weighed.  The 
difierence  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  amount  of  the  organic 
suspended  matter. 

Estimation  of  glucose, — The  filtered  solution  of  5  grammes  of  sug&r  is 
made  up  to  500  cc,  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  means  of  the  aUsaline 
copper  solution,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  following : — Grape  sugar  is  a 
body  which  easily  takes  up  oxygen  from  otber  substances,  it  being 
convefrted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Thus,  acting  upon  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down ;  whilst  from  a 
soluticm  of  copper,  not  metallic  copper,  but  a  sub-oxide  of  copper,  Cu^O 
is  depoated.  This  oxide  being  easily  soluble,  even  in  weaK  acids,  it 
follows  that  this  reduction  can  take  place  only  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
But  by  adding  caustic  soda  or  potash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
copper.    This  precipitate,  howevjer,  is  easily  soluble  in  tartaric  acid  and 
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solutions  of  the  alkaline  tartrates.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  pro* 
pertv  the  means  of  preparing  an  alkaline  copper  solution  without  the 
emploTment  of  anunonia,  in  which  the  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  soluble. 

The  solution  then  is  prepared  as  follows :~  Perfectly  pure  crjstal- 
lized  sulphate  of  copper  is  powdered  and  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper  to  remoTO  all  adherent  moisture.  34 '639  grammes  are  exactly 
wei<?hed  out  and  dissolved  in  about  200  cc.  of  distilled  water.  In 
another  vessel  173  grammes  of  pure  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  are 
dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  specihc  gravity- 1*14. 
The  copper  solution  is  now  slowly  poured  into  the  second  solution,  and 
the  deep  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  is  diluted  exactlv  to  1000  cc.  10 
cc.  of  this  solution  contain  0*34630  gramme  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
are  capable  of  reducing  0*050  gramme  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  and 
0-0^  gramme  of  milk  sugar.  Starch,  dextrin  and  cane  sugar  may  be 
converted  into  grape  sugar  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  copper  correspond  to  0-045  gramme  of 
starch  or  dextrin,  and  to  0*0476  gramme  of  cane  sugar. 

The  method  of  the  emploj-ment  of  the  copper  test  is  as  follows : — 
10  cc.  of  it  are  exactlv  measured  and  transferred  into  a  small  iiask, 
50  cc.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  blue  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling. 
The  solution  of  sugar,  wfadch  must  not  contain  more  than  1  in  100 
parts  of  water,  is  now  slowly  dropped  into  the  copper  solution  from  a 
Doiette  graduated  into  ^  cc.  The  liquid  assumes,  after  the  addition  of 
the  first  few  drops,  a  greenish  colour,  and  the  sub-oxide  subsides  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  solution  added.  The  precipitate  is  first  of 
a  yellowish  and  then  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  further  boiling  the 
cjxide  readily  settles,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  can  then  be  observed. 
As  long  as  the  &intest  blue  tint  remains  more  sugar  solution  must  be 
added.  When  the  solution  appears  colourless  a  few  drops  are  filtered 
into  a  test  tube,  and  some  sulphuretted  hydroffen  water  is  added  to 
it  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  black  coloration  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  copper  and  prove  that  the  reaction  is  not  yet 
finished  ;  wmle,  if  it  appears  colourless,  the  volume  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion is  noted.  Suppose  10  cc.  have  been  used,  these  contain  0*050 
gramme  of  ffiape  sugar. 

It  must  De  remembered  that  the  separated  suboxide  of  copper  will 
gradually  dissolve  in  the  supernatant  liquor  as  soon  as  this  becomes 
cold,  as  oxide,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  the  necessity  of  conducting  the  process  as  quickly  as 
posfifble. 

Estimatian  of  cane  wugar. — Cane  sugar,  starch,  and  dextrin  are,  as 
mentioned  above,  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Two  hours'  boiling  will  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar, 
while  starch  and  dextrin  require  from  3  to  4  hours.  From  6  to  6 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  amply  sufficient  for  a  gramme  or  two  of 
the  substance.  This  acid  must,  of  course,  after  the  conversion,  be 
neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda;    the 
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copper  solution  is  then  to  be  employed  exactly  in  the  manner  described 
under  the  previous  heading. 

Or  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide.  Dextrose,  lasvulose  and  the  mixture 
of  these,  termed  inverted  sugar,  all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  glucose,  reduce  the  same  quantity  of  copper  to  the  state  of 
suboxide. 

But  the  quantity  may  be  determined  in  various  other  ways,  as 
from  the  caroonic  anhydride  or  the  alcohol  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  by  fermentation.  According  to  Pasteur,  100 
parts  of  cane  sugar  yield  5*26  parts  of  water,  49*12  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  51*01  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  being  trans- 
formed into  glycerine  and  succinic  acid. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sugar,  say  2  grammes,  is  dissolved  in 
about  50  cc.  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  drv  or  German  yeast  is 
added  to  it.  The  liquid  is  put  into  a  small  flask  burnished  with  a  cork 
perforated  for  the  reception  of  a  light  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  accurately  weighed  and  kept  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  temperature  of  about  3(r  0.,  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has 
become  decomposed.  The  apparatus  is  then  again  weighed,  and  from 
the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  the  su^r  is  calculatsd. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  may  be  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate. 

In  fruits,  as  has  already  been  stated,  cane  sugar  frequently 
occurs,  together  with  glucose,  when,  should  it  be  deemed  neceasair 
to  separate  the  two  kinds  of  sugar,  this  object  may  be  efiected  by  means 
of  slaked  lime,  emploved  in  the  manner  described  on  page  236. 

Saccharimetry. — If  a  solution  consist  chiefly  of  cane  sugar  and 
water,  as  in  cane  and  other  saccharine  juices  ana  liquids,  the  quantity 
may  be  determined  by  taking  the  9p€cific  gravity  of  the  mixture  and 
considting  the  table  already  given. 

On  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  means  ofthepolariscope, — Gane  sugar,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  and  the 
angle  of  polarisation  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
sugar  solution.  If  we  insert  between  two  Nicol's  prisms  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  do  not  therefore  admit  the  passage  of 
light,  a  stratum  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  ray  of  light  now  passes 
through  the  prisms,  and  the  analyser  must  be  turned  towards  the  left 
for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  until  light  is  again  excluded. 

The  sugar  solution,  before  it  can  be  analysed  in  this  manner,  must 
be  subjected  to  special  treatment.  If  the  solution  be  turbid  and  con- 
tain gum,  it  should  be  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  a  solution 
of  isinglass ;  it  should  then  be  agitated  with  1^  volumes  of  alcohol, 
whereby  a  precipitation  occurs,  the  liquid  becomes  purified,  and  afltcr 
filtration  is  ready  for  observation. 
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If  the  flolution  Im  coloured,  it  must  be  passed  through  animal 
charcoal ;  but  as  this  substance  is  said  to  take  up  sugar^  the  tirst  fourth 
that  passes  through  must  be  rejected. 

Should  the  solution  contain  one  of  the  glucoses,  as  dextrose, 
hevulose,  or  inverted  sugar,  or  any  other  substance  possessing  rotatory 
properties,  and  which  are  not  altered  by  boiling  with  acids,  the 
amount  of  cane  sugar  may  be  determined  by  noting  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  both  before  and  after  conversion  of  the  suffar  by  boiling 
^th  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  temperature  being  also  observed  in  the 
latter  case. 

The  first  observation  having  been  taken,  100  cc.  of  the  solution  are 
miied  with  10  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  being 
heated  for  16  minutes  to  68®  C.  Now,  since  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  cooled  to  the  original  temperature,  the  obeer\-ation 
haYiDg  been  made  in  a  tube  one-tenth  longer  than  the  first  tube, 
remains  unaltered  so  £etr  as  the  glucoses  are  concerned ;  and  whereas  the 
cane  sugar  has  now  been  replaced  by  inverted  sugar,  the  amount  of 
cane  sugar  may  be  calculated  from  the  rotatory  power  peculiar  to  in- 
verted sugar,  as  follows : — 

The  angle  of  rotation  (a)  of  the  original  liquid  is  made  up  of  the 
rotation  of  the  grape  sugar  (g  O),  and  that  of  the  cane  sugar  (c  C), 
whilst  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  after  conversion  (a,)  depends 
ppon  the  rotation  produced  by  the  grape  sugar  (ff  G)  and  tnat  of  the 
iBverted  sugar  (t  C),    Therefore, 


^  ffO  +  cC 
i^gG  +  iC 


a  —  a^^  c  C  —iCjOt 

Therefore,   C»  ""^i  •  a  and  a,  are  the  angles  obtained  in  the  two 
C-.  % 

experiments;  e  is  at  a  temperature  of  16^0.  equal  to  73*8°,  and  % 

equal  to -25.   Therefore  c-t«  +08-8.   From  these  data  it  is  easy  to 

calculate  iji  each  special  case  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  contained  in  1 

part  of  the  sugar  solution. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  sugar 

with  which  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  nave  to  deal  in  connection  with 

this  subject  are  the  following : — 


Dextroac      . 

+  66° 

Levttloee     .        .        , 

-106<' atUOC. 

f»           •        •        t 

-.  53°  at  90°  C. 

Cine  sugar .        .        , 

+   73-8° 

Milk       ^    .        .        . 

+   59-30 

Inverted  „    . 

-  26°  at  16°  C. 

Galactose     . 

-¥  88° 
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Separation  of  cane  sugar  from  fruit  sugar, — The  juice,  after  the 
addition  of  some  alcohol,  should  there  be  any  fear  of  lermentation,  is 
saturated  with  slaked  lime  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  the 
boiling:  point  and  again  filtered  at  that  temperature ;  the  insoluble  sugar- 
lime  remaining  on  the  filter,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water;  transfer  it 
to  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  water  upon  it,' and  remove  the  lime  from  the 
sugar  compound  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sugar  solu- 
tion is  to  be  once  more  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  decolorized  with 
animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  becomes  turbid,  and  then 
left  to  cr}'stallize.  By  the  first  operation  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cane  sugar  present  are  obtained,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
for  the  separation  of  a  further  quantity.  Should  the  sugar  solution  be 
verv  turbid  after  the  decomposition  of  the  lime  compound  by  carbonic 
acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  be  added,  and  then,  after  filtration,  the 
excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  process  of  Peligot  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  The  cane 
sugar  ana  glucose  are  combined  with  lime  in  the  cold,  and  the  lime 
estimatedi^y  neutralisation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  amount  of 
this  used  the  quantity  of  sugar,  calculated  as  cane  sugar,  is  ascertained. 
Another  portion  of  the  solution  which  has  been  saturated  with  lime  is 
boiled,  wnereby  the  lime  compound  of  cane  sugar  is  precipitated,  and 
the  filtrate  is  again  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference 
between  the  qualities  of  acid  used  before  and  after  the  boiling  indicates 
the  amount  of  cane  sugar,  while  the  volmue  of  acid  used  for  the  second 
neutralisation  gives  the  quantity  of  glucose. 

The  compound  of  lime  with  cane  sugar  has  the  formula  GigH^jO.,, 
8CaO,  while  that  with  glucose  is  represented  by  CjH.|oCa.,Oe  +  aq.  The 
former  contains  67*06  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  and  the  latter  65*22  per 
cent,  of  glucose. 

A  very  simple  process  indicated  by  M.  Payen  in  his  work  entitled 
^  Des  Substances  Alimentaires,*  and  employed  in  most  sugar  refineries 
in  France, '  consists  in  washing  the  rough  or  moist  sugar  with  alcohol 
at  85®,  lightly  acidulated  with  five  hundredths  of  acetic  acid,  and 
saturated  with  sugar-candy.  The  liquid  dissolves  the  sugar  of  starch 
and  the  uncrystallizable  sugar,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  CTystals  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar. 


ON  THE  BTRXrcrrBE  OF  THB  BtTGAR-CANE. 

On  the  presence  of  fragments  of  sugar-cane  in  sugar. — The  juice  of 
the  cane  is  expressed  by  means  of  powerful  machinery,  and  during  the 
operation  numerous  fragments  of  the  cane  itself,  many  of  them  of 
extreme  minuteness,  become  detached,  and  pass  into  the  juice.  As  this 
in  it«*  manufacture  into  sugar  does  not  undergo  in  general  any  process 
of  filtration,  and  as  but  few  of  the  fragments  drain  away 'with  the 
treacle,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  retained  in  the  sugar,  in  all 
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unfiltered  samples  of  which  they  may  be  readily  detected  in  abmidance 
br  means  of  the  microscope. 

For  the  more  ready  and  certain  identification  of  these  fragments, 
it  is  Decessary  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  sugar-cane 
iiself. 

The  sugar-cane  belongs  to  the  class  of  Endogens,  and  consists  of 
nearly  cylindrical  rods  or  stems,  which  are  divided  into  joints  at  irre- 
tnilar  distances  of  some  three  or  four  inches,  and  its  structure  is  made 
ap  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  and  epidermis. 

Fig;  61. 


A  frt^ment  of  Scoar-Caxe,  tnken  from  near  the  centre  of  the  stem,  showing 
the  sixe  and  character  of  the  cells  of  which  the  parenchyma  is  formed,  as 
veil  as,  on  the  left,  a  bundle  of  woody  fibre.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida, 
ind  magnified  100  diameters. 

The  parenchyma^  or  cellular  tissue,  forms  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  constituted  of  aggregations  of 
infinite  numbers  of  utricles  or  cells,  in  the  cavities  of  which  the  juice 
is  enclosed. 

These  cells  are  usually  rather  longer  than  broad,  and  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  bamboo  they  are  several  times  larger  than  in  its  outer  and 
Wder  part ;  the  membranes  of  which  the  walls  of  the  ceUs  are  formed 
are  all  finely  dotted  or  punctated,  a  character  by  which  the  cells  of 
the  Bugar-cane  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  most  other  vegetable 
cells  (fig.  61). 
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Tbe  woody  JQ^re  traverses  the  cane  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in 
distinct  bundles,  which  give  to  transverse  sections  a  dotted  appeal^ 
ance.  Each  bundle  is  constituted  of  a  number  of  greatly  elongated 
ceUs,  and  sometimes  encloses  vessels ;  these  are  also  usuaUj  more  or 
less  dotted,  like  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  merely  modifications  {^.  62).  ^ 

The  veueU  follow  the  same  disposition  as  the  woody  fibre  in  the 
centre  of  each  bundle  of  which  one  or  more  is  generally  included. 
These  vessels  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  is  the  interrupted  spiral  or 

Fig.  62. 


Fragments  of  the  Suoar-Canb,  exhibiting  the  stracture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Vessels  which  enter  into  its  composition,  as  well  as  the  oeUs  of  which  the 
woody  fibre  is  constituted,  a,  DoOei  vestel  embedded  in  woody  fibre ;  6, 
cells  of  tcoodp  fibrt ;  c,  spiral  veueL  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lncida,  ^nA 
magnified  200  diameters. 

dotted  vessel,  and  the  other  the  simple  or  continuous  spiral  vesseL 
The  dotted  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  frequently  polygonal 
from  the  compression  exerted  upon  them  by  the  woody  fiSre,  bv 
which  thej^  are  inmiediately  surrounded,  and  the  markings  of'  the 
cells  forming  which  thev  frequently  exhibit  on  their  sumcee:  the 
spiral  vessels  are  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  and  harder  part  of  the 
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stem ;  they  aie  formed  of  a  single  thread,  remarkable  for  its  thickness 
and  strength  (fig.  62.) 

The  epidermis  or  cutkh  is  known  by  the  elongated,  crenate  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  presence  of  stomata.  At  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  each  intemode  of  the  cane,  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells 
are  replaced  or  overlaid  by  a  lajer  of  cells,  having  totally  different 
characters ;  they  are  nsnaJly  a  little  longer  than  broad,  more  or  less 
rounded  or  oval  in  shape,  marked  with  short  and  well-defined  lines, 
disposed  in  a  radiate  manner  :  these  cells  resemble  somewhat  the  cells 

rig.  <». 


A  portiOB  of  the  Bpidkhmis  of  the  Caks,  showing  thv  two  kinds  of  cells  of 
whldi  it  is  composed — vis.,  thoro  of  which  the  geoeral  surface  of  the  cane  is 
formed,  and  those  of  which  the  polished  sone  described  in  the  teict  is  chiefly 
comtitiited.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lncida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

found  in  the  stones  of  fruit,  and  they  form  by  their  union  a  zone  round  the 
cane,  polished,  hard,  and  of  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  depth  (fig.  63). 

Fragments  of  sugar-cane  are  present  in  great  quantity  in  Musco- 
vado sugar,  in  the  sugars  of  the  shops  in  general,  and  in  '  bastards,'  a 
product  of  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar. 

They  are  not  contained  in  loaf  sugar,  crushed  lump,  sugar  candy, 
nor  in  certain  of  the  East  Indian  sugars ;  in  the  preparation  of  all  these 
sngsTB  the  cane  juice  imdergoes  a  process  of  filtration  which  efiectually 
removes  all  solid  and  bulky  impurities. 
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The  presence  of  these  fragments,  in  many  cases,  serves  to  distin^niish 
satisfactorily  cane  sugar  from  either  beef,  maple,  or  p*P?  sufjar,  a 
discrimination  which  otherwise  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
effect. 

By  the  same  means,  also,  cane  sugar  may  be  detected  when  mixed 
with  laeet,  a  practice  which,  we  believe,  is  not  uncommon  in  France, 
and  even  in  tnis  country. 

The  saccharine  juice  of  the  beet-root  is  filtered,  and  therefore  frag- 
ments of  that  plant  are  not  present  in  the  sugar  made  from  it,  as  they 
would  doubtless  be  were  this  means  of  purification  not  adopted. 

The  presence  of  su^rar-cane  in  sugar  lessens  somewhat  its  iiTreet- 
ness,  and  thus  helps  to  deteriorate  both  its  quality  and  value. 

ng.  64. 


r 


L 


Ova  and  yonng  of  the  Acahcs  bacchart.  or  siipar  int^t.    Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  300  diameters. 

PHT8I0L0GICAL  ACTION   AND   PROPERTIES  OF  CANE  SUGAR. 

Suprar  contributes  to  the  formation  of  fat  and  lactic  acid ;  it  supplies 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  furnishing  by  its  oxida- 
tion heat  to  the  system.  Sugar,  and  treacle,  especially  the  latter,  have 
an  aperient  tendency. 

The  Impurities  of  Unrefined  or  Brown  Stigar, 

Ordinary  brown  sugar,  prepared  from  juice  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  efficient  filtration,  contains  almost  invariably  a  great  many 
fragments  of  the  tissue  of  the  nt^ar-cane,  sporules  of  a  funffus^  nu- 
merous acari,  glucose,  and  other  impurities^  from  whicn  white  or 
refined  sugar  is  entirely  free. 
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The  presence  of  these  yarious  and  damaging  impurities  is  thus 
explainea. 

The  presence  of  the  fragments  of  cane  is  accounted  for  hy  the  cane- 
juice  not  having  heen  filtered,  of  the  fimgus  and  of  the  insects,  hy  the 
fermentation  of  the  sugar,  and  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter.  In 
sugars  which  have  heen  filtered  none  of  these  impurities  are  met  with. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  descrihe  the  fungus  and  acarus,  or  sugar- 
mite. 

Fig.  65. 


A.  SUGAB  ISBECT  of  medium  size,  representing  its  attitude  and  appearance  vrhen 
alive,  and  »8  seen  crawling  on  a  fragment  of  cane.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lncida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

On  the  funfftu  in  sugar, — Innumerahle  sporules  of  fungi  are  very 
generally  to  he  ohserved  in  the  less  pure  kinds  of  sugar ;  they  occur, 
indeed,  most  ahundantly  in  those  sugars  which  favour  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  acari. 

The  sporules  are  hest  seen  hy  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  any 
hrown  sugar  in  water,  and  looking  for  them  in  the  sediment  which 
Ruhsidee,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  b  constituted  of  the  sporules 
in  question. 
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These  sporulea  are  exceedingly  minute  bodies^  usually  of  an  oval 
fonn,  au  represented  in  fig.  67. 

Fig.  66. 

i 


V 


This  figure  represents  a  Sugar  Ixskct,  which  has  nearly  attained  it?  fnll  deve- 
lopment, and  as  it  frequently  appears  when  dead.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lacida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

7%c  sugar-mite, — The  sugaivmite,  or  Acarus  sacchari,  first  detected 
by  the  author  in  raw  sugar  in  1861 ,  and  described  in  his  report  published 
in  the  Lancet  in  January  of  that  year,  is  in  size  so  considerable  that  it  is 
plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  When  present  in  sugar,  it  may 
always  be  detected  by  the  following  proceeding : — A  tea^poonlul 
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or  two  of  the  sugar  Bliould  be  diasolved  in  a  large  wineglass  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  liour  or 
so ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  acari  will  be  found,  some  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  some  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  others 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  up  with  the  copious  and  dark  sediment,  formed 
of  fiagments  of  cane,  woody  fibre,  grit,  dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which 
usually  subsides  on  the  solution  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  in 
water. 

Fig.  «7. 


Bpondei  of  the  Fonoub  found  In  brown  engar.    Dntwn  with  the  Gemera 
LocidA,  and  magnified  430  diametera. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  acarus  in  question, 
and  observe,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  the  whole  of  its  development  may 
be  clearly  traced  out  in  aimost  ever^  sample  of  brown  sugar. 

The  Acaruf  ntcchari  is  first  visible  as  a  rounded  bodj,  or  eg^ ;  this 
gradually  enlarges  and  becomes  elongated  and  cylindncal  until  it  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad  ^  after  a  time,  from  the  sides,  and  one 
extremity  of  this  ovum,  the  legs  and  proboscis  begin  to  protrude. 
These  stages  of  the  development  of  the  acarus  are  exhibited  in  fig.  64. 

The  aearoB  thus  &r  formed  goes  on  increasing  in  size  until  it 
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attaiuB  ltd  fall  growth,  when  it  is  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  mere 
Bpeck. 

In  its  perfect  state,  its  stracture  is  as  follows  :•— The  body  is  oral, 
or  rather  somewhat  ovate,  bein^  broader  behind  than  before ;  from  its 
posterior  part  four  long  and  stiff  bristles  proceed,  two  together  on  each 
side ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller  ones  are  arranged  nearly  at  equal 
distances  around  the  circumference  of  the  body ;  from  its  anterior 
part  a  proboscis  of  complex  organisation  .proceeds,  and  from  its 
inferior  surface  eight  legs,  jointed  and  furnished  with  spines  or  hairs 
at  each  articulation ;  the  spine  which  issues  from  the  last  joint  but 
one  of  each  leg  is  very  long,  and  extends  much  beyond  the  twmina- 
tion  of  the  leg  itself;  lastly,  each  leg  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  & 
formidable  hook. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  are  faithfully  exhibited  in  the 
engravings,  fig.  66  and  66. 

In  most  samples  of  sugar  the  acari  may  be  seen  of  all  sizes,  that  is, 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  and  in  every  condition ;  some  alive, 
others  dead ;  some  entire,  and  others  broken  into  fragments ;  bodies 
here,  legs  there. 

We  have  said  that  the  sugar-mite  is  very  conmionly  present  in  tlie 
less  pure  sugars — we  might  have  asserted  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
so,  the  statement  being  based  upon  the  examination  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  difierent  samples  of  sugar. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  acari  present  in  any  sample  of  sugar  mar 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  purity  of  that  sugar ;  the  purer  the 
sugar,  the  fireer  it  will  be  from  the  sugar-mite. 

Grocers''  itch» — It  is  well  known  that  grocers  are  subject  to  an 
afiection  of  the  skin,  denominated  *  grocers'  itch,'  of  which  one  of  the 
symptoms  is  extreme  irritation  and  itching. 

To  this  disease  all  grocers  are  not  equally  liable,  but  those  more 
particularly  who  are  engaged  in  the  *  handling '  of  the  sugars,  as  the 
warehousemen. 

Now,  the  Acemu  anrccA^irt  actually  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
Acarus  scabiei,  or  itch-insect,  than  which,  however,  it  is  larger,  and 
possessed  of  an  organisation  still  more  formidable. 

It  thus  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  disease  in  question 
does  really  arise  from  the  sugar  acarus — a  point,  however,  which 
nothing  short  of  microscopic  observation  can  satisfactorily  determine. 

'  As  an  article  of  food  '  (says  Professor  Oameron,  who  published 
in  1863  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the '  Sugar 
Insect')  'sugar  unquestionably  aemands  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  one.  ...  In  my  capacity  of  public  analyst  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  more  or  less  minutely, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  sugar,  in  quality  varyinsr 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  brown.  The  greater  number  of 
these  samples  were  perfectly  genuine ;  some  were  of  rather  indifferent 
quality,  and  the  rest,  about  fifteen,  were  so  impure  as  to  be  quite  unfit 
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for  vise ;  they  abounded  in  organic  filth,  and  Contained  great  numbers 
of  disTOSting  insects.  All  the  samples  of  inferior  sugar  were  of  the 
kind  Enown  as  raw,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  detect  in  the  retined 
article  the  slidbitest  trace  of  any  substance  injurious  to  the  health  or 
repugnant  tome  feelings.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  me,  and 
-venting  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  I  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of 
refined  sugar.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  one  who  pajs  any  atten- 
tion to  the  purity  of  his  food,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  impurities  so 

Vig.  68. 


A  fragment  of  woody  fibre  at  the  Fra,  showing  ite  strncture.    Drawn  with 
the  Uamera  Lncida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

frequently  abounding  in  the  raw  article,  could,  without  a  feeling  of 
loathing,  make  use  of  it.  .  .  .  The  use  of  raw  sue^ar  is  rapidly  on 
the  decline,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  kttle 
treatise  will  aid  to  utterly  extinguish  it.  •  •  •  Dr.  Hassall,  who 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  general  occurrence  of  acari  in  the  raw  sugar 
sold  in  London,  found  them  in  a  living  state  in  no  fewer  than  69  out 
of  72  aamplea.    He  did  not  detect  them  in  a  single  specimen  of  refined 
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gu^.    The  results  of  ih^  examination  of  the  sugar  sold  in  Doblin 
coincided  pretty  closely  with  Dr.  Haesall's  experience.    In  the  r^ned 
sorts  I  found  nothing  but  crystallizable  and  non-ctystallicabla  sugar 
and  a  little  saline  matter ;  in  the  raw  Mnds  organic  and  mineral  filth, 
often  in  great  abundance.      One  of  the  samples  which  I  eTiwnined 
contained  a  larger  number  of  insects  than  I  beJieye  had  previously 
been  noticed|  or  at  least  recorded,  by  any  other  observer.     In  10 
grains  weight  I  estimated  no  fewer  than  500,  most  of  which  were 
so  large  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm  that  tnere  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  of  these 
insects  in  eveiy  pound  of  this  sugar.    The  assertion  (as  reported  in  the 
newspapers)  that  one  pound  of  raw  sugar  contained  100,000  active 
insects  must  no  doubt  have  appeared  incredible  to  some  peonle ;  but 
that  I  was  not  guilty  of  exaggerating  the  number  was  proved  l^  the 
results  of  other  observers.    A  committee  of  microscopists,  composed 
of  Drs.  Aldridffe,  Minchin,  Symes,  and  Booth,  and  Mr.  Beynolds, 
visited  the  worKhouse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  officials,  examined  the 
sugar,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  my  account  of  it  was,  in  every 
respect,  an  accurate   one.    Two  samples  of  the  sugar  were   also 
examined,  one  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  Curator  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland;   the  other  by  Dr.  Hassall^  of  London,  a  very 
eminent  authorilr  upon  the  subject.    In  16  grains  weight  Dr.  Haasall 
found  considerably  over  100  living  insects,  or  at  the  rate  of  42,000  per 
pound ;  and  Dr.  barker  estimated  no  fewer  than  1,400  in  45  grains 
weight,  or  at  the  rate  of  268,000  acari  in  each  pound  weight  of  sug^ar.' 
Another  impurity  very  frequently  met  with  in  lump  sugar  consists 
of  minute  Mwaiut-hke  fragmentSf  not  only  of  deal,  but  also  of  other 
woods ;  they  often  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  of  their  presence  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  sati^actory  explanation.    Possib^  they  are 
derived   mm  the  board  on  which  the  loaf  sugar  is  broken  into 
lumps. 

The  impurities  of  raw  sugar  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  of  such 
a  nature — consisting  of  live  animalculce  or  acari,  spondes  of  fungus, 
grit,  woody  fibre,  &c. — ^that  we  feel  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brown  siu/ar$  of  commerce  are,  in 
aeneralf  m  a  state  unfit  for  human  conmrnption. 

We  strongly  uiffe  the  sugar  refiner  to  prepare  cheap  forms  of  puri- 
fied sugar,  in  powder,  analogous  to  crusned  lump ;  such  sugars  are 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
meeting  with  a  laige  and  ready  sale. 


BS8ULT8  OV  THE  XXAMHrATION  OF  8AKPLBB. 

Out  of  Beventy-4tD0  samplee  of  Irown  mgar,  as  procured  at  different 
shops,  subjected  to  examination,  yra^m«n^s  ofsugar^iane  were  present 
in  all  but  one.  These  were  usually  so  small  that  they  were  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
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Sporules  2isAJUammU  of  fungus  were  present  in  nearly  aH  the 
sugars. 

The  acari  were  present  in  sixty-nine  of  the  samples^  and  in  many 
in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Grape  tugar  was  detected  in  aU  the  sugars. 

Four  of  the  sugars  contained  proportions  of  starch  so  considerable 
as  to  lead  to  l^e  inference  that  they  were  adulterated. 

lEleven  other  samples  of  brown  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  East 
sod  West  Indies^  furnished  nearly  similar  results.  Two  only  could 
he  regarded  as  pure  add  fit  for  human  consumption— a  white,  large- 
grained  Calcutta  su^,  resembling  crushed  lump ;  and  a  pale  straw- 
coloured,  large-gxained,  highly  crystalline  sugar  from  Gassinore. 
Both  these  sugars  had  no  doubt  oeen  made  from  juice  purified  by 
filtration. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  fifteen  $ample$  of  lump  sugar 
were — 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  fragments  of  cane  present 

That  in  three  of  the  sugars  only  were  traces  of  grape  sugar  to  be 
detected. 

That  in  no  case  were  acari  observed. 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  sporules  and  threads  of  fungi 
visible. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  majority  of  brown  sugars,  although 
not  adulterated,  are  yet^  as  imported  into  this  country  and  as  vended 
to  the  public,  in  an  exceedingly  impure  condition. 

THB  ADVLTBRAHOKB  07  OASB  BITeAB. 

Various  adulterations  have  been  stated  to  be  practised  on  sugar ;  as 
with  potato  sugar,  starch,  gum  and  dextrin,  finely  powdered  marble, 
chalk  or  whiting,  sand,  bone^ust,  and  common  salt. 

Sugar  being  soluble  in  water,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  it  to  be 
adulterated  with  any  insoluble  substances,  the  discovery  of  such 
adulteiations  would  be  very  easy  and  certain,  for  the  only  thing 
necessary  would  be  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  to  examine 
the  precipitates  which  subsided. 

vVe  have  examined  several  hundred  samples  of  sugar,  and  the  only 
insoluble  substance,  excluding  accidental  impurities,  which  we  have 
met  with,  has  been  starch,  v^ich  was  present  in  small  quantities  in 
four  samples.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foundation  for  the  tales 
we  bear  about  the  presence  of  aind  in  susar. 

Formerly,  however,  when  sugar  was  much  dearer  than  at  present,  it 
used  to  be  extensively  adulterated  with  an  inferior  description  of  sugar 
made  frx>m  potato  starch  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
But  this  adulteration  has,  we  believe,  ceased. 

Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  evidence  given  some  years  since  before  the  Par* 
liaaifintaiy  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Scholefield  was  the  chairman. 
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stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Alderman  Cabitt : 
'  Is  there  much  potato  sugar  made  ? ' — *  A  year  or  two  ago  aso,  ^wheu 
there  were  diseased  potatoes,  there  were  tons  made  in  a  week  at  one 
establishment  I  visited.  The  disease  in  the  potatoes  did  not  touch  the 
starch.* 

'  Afewyears  ago/  writes  Dr.  Pereira,  'I  inspected  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  sugar  from  potato  starch  at  Stratford,  in  Essex ;  the  sugar 
obtained  was  sold  for  the  adulteration  of  brown  sugar,  and  the  molaases 
produced  was  consumed  in  an  oxalic  acid  manufactory.' 

There  is  a  practice,  termed  the  '  Mixing '  or  ^  Handling '  of  sugar, 
which,  although  not  an  adulteration,  may  nere  be  describ^.  It  con- 
sists in  mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  sugar  of  different 
qualities  and  prices — as  moist  sugars  with  dry.  ones,  very  brown  sugars 
with  those  of  light  colour — the  resulting  article  presenting  a  tolerable 
appearance  to  the  eye,  but  being  rarely  what  it  professes  to  be — ^real 
Jamaica  or  Bemerara  sugar. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  some  remarks  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Scoffem  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  may  be  quoted : — 

'  If  the  West  Indian  sugar-growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  large-grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cured,  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  their 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  imagine.  Such  large-grained  sugars  are  very  un- 
favourable to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain  termed  "  nandling,'^  which  grocers  understand  too  well. 
They  will  not  mix.  A  small-grained  sugar  may  readUy  be  incorpo- 
rated with  glucose,  with  pieces  or  basturds,  azid  other  less  innocent 
bodies,  without  such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A 
large-grained  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  refractory  material 
for  these  little  manipulations ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled 
with  contaminating  agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  bril- 
liancy, and  thus  proclaiming  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easv,  then,  to 
understand  why  the  grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large- 
gndned  sugars.  He  cannot  '^  handle  "  them,  and  therefore  brands  them 
with  a  fault.  He  says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter — that 
they  will  not  sweeten.* 

THE  DETBCTION  OF  THE  ADTTLTERATIOirs  OF  BT7GAB. 

As  we  have  seen,  sugar,  on  the  whole,  is  liable  to  but  little  adul- 
teration, although  the  raw  sugars  of  commerce  contain  many  im- 
purities. The  chief  adulterations  which  have  been  detected  are  those 
with  starch  and  starch  sugar.  Other  articles  alleged  to  have  beoi 
used  for  its  adulteration  are  gunij  dextrin,  chalk  or  whiting j  gypsmn, 
sandf  bone-dust f  and  common  salt,  ^  These  substances,  except  the  gum 
and  salt,  are  all  insoluble  in  water ;  for  their  separation  and  identifica- 
tion nothing  more  in  general  would  be  necessary  than  to  tliBaolve  a 
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portion  of  the  sugar,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subsidei  and  to  examine 
It  with  the  eye,  Kod  occaaionally  by  chemical  reagents. 

If  the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  gum  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — 
5  grammes  of  the  sugar  must  be  dissolyed  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine* 
The  ^ireater  part  of  the  gum  will  remain  undissolved,  and  may  be 
identified  by  its  general  characters ;  or  the  gum  may  be  precipitated 
from  its  ai^ueous  solution  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  estimated 
by  evaporation  and  drying  after  the  removal  of  the  lead.  Dextrin, 
which  is  intennediate  in  its  characters  between  gum  and  starch,  may 
be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gum ;  but  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  unless  with  the  addition  of  ammonia ; 
dextrm  is  further  distinguished  from  gum  by  the  purplish  colour  to 
which  it  gives  rise  when  treated  vnth  a  solution  of  lodme,  as  also  by 
the  circumstance  that  under  the  microscope  the  remnants  of  the  starch 
ooipusclee  are  still  visible  in  many  cases. 

The  presence  of  farinacemu  mbitanceB  may  be  thus  ascertained. 
The  precipitate  obtamed  after  the  solution  of  the  sugar  in  cold  water 
fihould  be  treated  with  a  littie  iodine;  or,  better  still,  it  may  be 
examined  with  the  microscope,  and  the  characters  of  the  starch  cor- 
puscles determined.  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may  be  ascertained 
oy  collecting,  drying,  and  weighinff  the  residue,  or  by  its  conversion 
into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute  suljmuric  acid  in  the  manner  described 
under 'Flour.^ 

Starch  augar  is  chemically  identical  with  grape  sugar ;  and  since,  as 
vre  have  shown,  this  description  of  sugar  is  present  to  some  extent  in  all 
the  brown  sugars  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  analysis  necessary 
to  enable  the  chemist  to  state  whether  the  sugar  is  adulterated  with 
starch  sugar  or  not  must  be  a  quantitative  one,  and  that  he  is  only 
justified  in  concluding  that  a  sugar  is  adulterated  with  that  substance 
when  the  proportion  discovered  forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
whole  article. 

The  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  this  description 
of  sugar  wiU  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  '  The  Analysis  of 
Sugar; 

We  now  come  to  notice,  generally  and  very  briefly,  the  methods 
whereby  the  alleged  mineral  adulterations  of  sugar  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  will  be  su^cientiy  discriminated  by 
its  insolubility  m  water  and  its  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  acids, 
bat  the  full  details  of  the  process  necessary  for  the  exact  identification 
and  estimation  of  this  substance  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
on  *  Water.' 

Satlpkate  of  Ume  or  gypman  may  be  estimated  after  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of 
c£dofride  of  barium  and  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  elsewhere 
niore  folly  described. 

^<m€  earth  or  phosphate  of  Ume  is,  of  course,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
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will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  veaeeL  If  now  it  be  separated  by 
filtration  and  treated  with  a  little  nitrate  of  silTer,  it  will  become  of  a 
briffht  yellow  colour,  or  it  maj  be  estimated  after  its  solution  in  nitric 
acia  in  the  manner  described  m  the  articles  on  '  Tea '  and  ^  Water/ 

The  method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  chloride  of  todium 
will  also  be  found  fully  stated  in  the  article  on  '  Water.' 

Lastly,  the  sarid  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  mineral 
acids,  and  it  may  be  readilj  dned  and  weighed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
COLOURED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 

DEFIKITION  or  ADULTEBATIOIT. 

Anj  foreign  sabstancea  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  whether  vegetAble  or 
mineral,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  starch,  &c. ;  any  poisonous  or  injurious 
colouring  matter,  whether  mineral  or  yegetable,  such  as  combinations  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  copper,  lead,  mercniy,  iron,  or  aniline  oolonis  contaminated  with 
useaic. 

Tee  adulteTation  of  articleB  of  su^  confectaonei^  is  a  subject  of  the 
Terr  greatest  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  Tiew :  that  it  must  be 
60  L  evident  when  we  consider  the  poisonous  character  of  many  of 
the  substances  used,  and  also  the  large  consumption  of  these  articles, 
especially  by  children  and  young  persons. 

That  these  articles  are  subject  to  gross  and  injurious  adulteration 
has  long  been  known,  and  the  subject  is  particularly  referred  to  even  by 
Aocum  and  other  early  writers  on  adulteration.  Dr.  O'Shaiighnessy. 
ui  the  preface  to  a  paper  on  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  published 
in  the  Lancet ^  in  1883,  made  these  renuurks : — 

'In  the  following  observations  it  is  my  principal  aim  to  lay  before 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  a  oilm,  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  existence  of  various  poisons  (gamboge,  lead,  copper,  mercury, 
and  chromate  of  lead)  in  several  articles  of  confectionery,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  from  their  peculiar  attractions  to  the  younger 
hnuiches  of  the  conmiunity,  has  grown  into  a  separate  and  most  ex- 
teDsive  branch  of  manufacture.  1  am  fully  aware  of  the  hazardous 
task  that  individual  undertakes  who  ventures  in  this  country  to  sig- 
oalise  such  abuses.' 

THE  ADULTEfiAXIOKB  OP  BTTeAB  COEFECIIOIIEBT. 

Of  all  the  chief  varieties  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionery^  we 
kaye  subjected  some  hundreds  to  both  microscopical  and  chemical 
examination,  but  we  here  give  the  results  only  of  the  analyses  of  101 
samples  made  some  time  back. 

i<Vom  an  examination  of  this  series  of  analyses,  it  appears : — 

Of  the  yellows — 

That  teom  were  coloured  with  lekon  ghbomb,  or  the  pale  variety 

of  CHEOXATB  QE  LEAD. 

That^M  were  coloured  with  OEAKeE  ohbome,  or  the  deep  variety 

of  CHBOMATB  OF  LEAD. 
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That  forty-Beven  were  coloured  with  the  bright  or  canary-coloured 
vanetj  of  chbohate  of  lead. 

That  eleven  of  the  samples  were  coloured  with  oakboge. 

While  the  colour  of  the  majority  of  the  ahove  samples  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  in  many  other  cases  it  was  diffused  equally 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  sugar  used. 

Of  the  reds — 

That  sixty-one  were  coloured  with  organic  pink  colouring  matters, 

consisting  in  most  cases  of  Coccue  Cactif  or  cochineal. 
That  in  twelve  of  the  samples  the  colouring  matter  was  RED  lead^ 

RED  OXIDE  OP  LEAD,  Or  MINIUM. 

That  in  six  cases  the  colouring  ingredient  consbted  of  yebmujon, 

OINVABAB,  or  BISULPBlTBBr  OF  MERCUBT* 

Of  the  browns — 

That  eight  were  coloured  with  hrotmi  ferruginoui  earths,  either 
Vandyke  brown,  umber,  or  sienna. 


Of  the  purple 

That  two  samples  were  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  Antwerp  bltie, 
which  consists  principally  of  Prussian  blue,  and  an  organic  red 
pigment,  most  probably  cochineal. 

Of  the  blues— 

That  one  was  coloured  with  indigo. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  or  ferroeyanide  of 
iron. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  Antwerp  blue,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Prussian  blue. 

That  in  fifteen  samples  the  colouring  matter  consisted  of  German 
OR  ARTIFICIAL  ULTRAMARINE,  which  is  a  double  sllicate  of  alu- 
mina and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

Of  the  greens — 

That  five  samples  were  coloured  with  the  pdU  varieiy  of  Bruns- 

¥QCK  GREEN. 

That  four  were  coloured  with  middle  Brunswick  green. 
That  one  was  coloured  with  the  deep  variety  of  Brunswick  grren. 
These  greens  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  different  proportions,  of  the 
chromates  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue. 

That  one  sample  was  coloured  with  yerdiier  or  carbonate  of 

copper. 
That  mne  were  coloured  with  Scheele*s  green,  inriroATTi  green, 

or  arssnite  of  coffer. 
That  in  four  of  the  samples  the  colours  used  were  painted  on  with 

white  lead  or  carbonate  of  lbad.  This  was  the  ease  in  all  the 

cake  ornaments. 
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It  further  appears  j&om  the  above  analyses — 

That  thirteen  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydrated  nU^ 
phate  of  limey  the  quantity  varying  from  4-3  to  43'68  per  cent. 

That  twenty-<me  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  witn  diif'erent 
kinds  of  Jiaur,  in  quantities  varying  from  1*66  to  26'56  per  cent. 
In  ieventeen  samples  the  farina  consisted  of  wheat  Jlour  ;  in  three^ 
oi  potato  Jiaur,  and  in  one,  of  JEast  India  arrowroot. 

The  above  colours  were  variously  combined  in  different  cases ;  as 
many  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  colours  occurring  in  the 
same  parcel  of  confectionery,  including  three  and  even  four  poisons. 

The  following  specimens  are  of  this  kind  : — 

Stt^ar  seeds. — ^The  colours  of  one  sample  of  sugar  seeds  were 
crimson,  pale  pink,  light  Hue,  duU  ffreenish-blue,  light  grass^een, 
orange-yellow,  and  lemon^ellow,  intermixed  with  white  globules.  The 
Goburing  ingredients  employed  were :  for  the  crimson  and  pink,  the 
usual  non-metallic  rid]  for  the  blue,  Antwerp  blue;  for  the  dull, 
greenish-blue,  terditer,  containing  lead  ;  for  the  grass-green,  pals 
Bruitswick  green  ;  and  for  the  orange  and  bright  yellows,  the  orange 
and  yellow  ghromatbs  of  i^ab,  in  large  quantity.  Ash^  %bt  reddi^- 
brown,  r06  per  cent.;  matter  insoluble  in  water^  chiefly  wheat  Jlour, 
9-00  per  cent. 

Thus  no  less  than  three  active  poisons  containing  lead  and  gopfer 
were  present  in  this  sample  in  considerable  amount. 

Dog  and  hare, — The  nose  and  ears  of  the  dog,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  haie,  were  coloured  bright  red  with  vermilion.  The  body  of  the 
dog  is  spotted  with  large  patches  of  gambooe  and  burnt  umber,  as  also 
was  the  figure  of  the  hare  which  lay  at  its  feet;  while  the  green 
pigment  on  the  base,  of  whicb  there  was  a  very  large  quantity,  con- 
tamed  CHROMATB  OF  LEAD,  and  cousisted  of  the  pale  variety  of  Bruns- 
wick GREEN.    Ash,  dark  reddish-brown,  2*0  per  cent. 

Mixed  sugar  ornaments. — ^The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made 
up  into  a  variety  of  forms  and  devices,  as  hats,  jugs,  baskets,  and 
dishes  of  fndt  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  coloured  yellow 
with  CHR031ATB  OF  LEAD,  and  has  a  green  hatband  around  it  coloured 
with  ABBBNITB  OF  COPPER;  a  second  bat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband, 
the  pigment  being  Prussian  blue.  Tbe  baskets  are  coloured  yellow 
with  CHROKATB  OF  LEAD ;  into  the  colouring  of  the  pears  and  peaches 
the  usual  non-^metaUic  red  pigment,  chrovate  of  lead,  and  middle 
Bbtjnbwicr  green,  enter  largely ;  while  the  carrots  represented  in  a 
dish  are  coloured  throughout  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  tops 
with  the  same  green.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  samples  of 
coloured  sugar  confectionery  submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no 
leas  than  four  deadly  poisons. 

Twelfth-cake  ornaments. — The  ornaments  in  this  parcel  consisted 
of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  duck,  a  fox^  and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  prin- 
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cipal  colours  being  green,  yellow,  red,  and  brown ;  the  chief  pigments 
employed  are  ghrokate  of  lsad,  red  oxide  of  lead  or  bed  leab, 
VEBXILION;  tiennoj  and  assenite  of  coffee  :  th^ae  being  present  in 
poisonous  Quantity. 

It  will  De  observed  that  the  list  of  colouring  matters  above  enume- 
rated includes  some  substances  of  an  iniurious  character,  and  many 
which  are  amongst  the  most  virulent  and  cLeadlv  of  the  mineral  poisons. 
Of  those  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  injurious  are  ferra- 
cyanide  of  iron  or  Fruuian  HuBf  Antwerp  bhte,  gamboge,  and  Oerman 
or  artifietal  tUtramarme,  Amongst  those  which  are  deadly  and  poison- 
ous, are— the  three  chrome  tbllows  or  chroicatbs  of  lead  ;  bbd 

lead  or  RED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD;  WHITE  LEAD  or  CARB027AIE  OF  LEAD; 

vERMnJON  or  BisuLPHUKBt  OF  UBRCURT ;  the  three  Bruitbwick 
greens;  verditer  or  carbonate  of  copper;  and  •gmeRiT.T^  gkebk, 
Sgheelb*b  green,  or  arbenite  of  copper. 

other  articles  which  have  been  stated  to  be  used  in  the  colouring 
of  sugar  confectionery,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  detected, 
are  ckn/f  chalky  Naples  yeUow,  mUphuret  of  arBenic,  massicot  or  oxide 
of  lead,  acetate  and  oxychloride  of  copper. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  that  these  substances  are  employed  in 
quantities  too  inconsiderable  to  prove  injurious ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  so,  for  the  quantity  used,  as  is  amply  indicated  in  many  cases  by 
the  eye  alone,  is  often  very  large,  and  sufficient,  as  is  proved  by  num- 
berless recorded  instances,  to  occasion  disease,  and  even  death.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  preparations  of  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and 
arsenic,  are  what  are  termed  cumulative— that  is,  they  are  liable  to  ae- 
cimiulate  in  the  system  little  by  little,  until  at  length  the  full  effects  of 
the  poisons  become  manifested.  Injurious  consequences  have  been  known 
to  result  from  merely  moistening  wafers  with  the  tongue ;  now,  the  in- 
gredients used  for  colouring  these  include  numy  that  are  employed  in 
sugar  confectionery :  how  much  more  injuriouslhen  must  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  thus  painted  prove,  when  the  pigments  are  actually  received 
into  the  stomach ! 

That  deadly  poisons,  like  the  above,  should  have  been  daUy  used  for 
the  mere  sake  of  imparting  colour  to  uncles  of  such  general  consump- 
tion as  sugar  confectionery — articles  consumed  chiefly  by  children, 
who  from  their  delicate  organisation  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
adults— is  both  surprising  and  lamentable.  It  is  surprismg,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  should  have  been  so 
reckless  as  to  employ  them ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  authorities 
should  have  tolerated  their  use. 

Dr.  Thomson  furnished  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adultera- 
tion, in  1855,  with  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  adulteration 
of  sugar  confectionery  with  terra  alba  or  sulphate  of  lime :  — 

'  I  procured  from  a  great  manufactory  of  those  substances  specimens 
at  different  prices.  There  were  about  ten  difierent  samples,  of  whidb 
I  have  the  details  here ;  I  will  first  speak  of  what  are  called  mintSy  at 
7d»  a  pound ;  they  contained  3*03  per  cent  of  a  substance  which  is 
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eold  under  tlie  name  of  terra  allxi.  This  terra  alba  I  found  to  be 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  second  sample,  at  S4s,  per  cwt.,  contained  20-84 
per  cent,  of  terra  alba.  The  tbira  was  caraways,  at  6d.  a  pound,  and 
contained  27*82  of  terra  alba.  The  fourth,  another  specimen  of  car- 
aways, at  Sd.  a  pound,  contained  19*22  per  cent,  of  terra  alba.  The 
sixth,  almonds,  at  lOd,  a  pound,  containcKi  '96  per  cent,  of  terra  alba. 
The  seventh,  another  sample,  at  8<^.  a  pound,  contained  7  02  per  cent, 
of  terra  alba.  The  eighth  sample,  at  8d.j  contained  22*76  of  terra 
alba.  Baspberriee,  at  9d.  a  pound,  contained  7*76  of  terra  alba.  Straw- 
berries, at  iid,  a  pound,  contained  8*28  per  cent,  of  terra  alba.' 

Mr.  Gray  states,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  above  Com- 
mittee:— 

'  I  believe  many  articles  of  confectionery  are  adulterated ;  I  think 
caraway  comfits  are  very  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  many  of 
the  peppermint  lozenges.  I  believe  the  basis  of  both  those  and  cori- 
ander and  almond  comfits  are  flour ;  after  the  seeds  are  put  into  the 
pan,  a  little  syrup  is  thrown  over  them,  and  that  is  dusted  over  with 
either  ,/Iour  or  whiting y  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  pretty  strong  coat  is  put 
over  them  in  this  way,  and  then  they  are  finished  with  a  stronger  and 
better  svrup. 

White  lead  used  in  sugar  cake  ornaments  is  itself  often  extensively 
adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Fiavourinff  with  Essences. 

Further,  many  articles  of  su^  confectionery  are  flavoured  with 
'easences,*  which  are  often  of  an  injurious  and  even  dangerous  character, 
some  of  them  containing  prussic  acid,  and  many  of  them  being  prepared 
from  fusel  oil. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  ethers,  belonging  to  the  mon- 
atomic  series,  as  acetate  of  ethyl,  OgHgOjOjH.O ;  butyrate  of  ethyl, 
C^HjOjCjHjO,  or  essence  of  pine-apples;  a  similar  compound  is  formed 
with  methyl,  having  the  like  odour  of  the  pine-apple ;  acetate  of  amyl 
or  essence  of  jargonelle  pear,  CgHjOjO^HnO;  valerianate  of  amyl  or 
apple  oil,  O^H^OjO^HjiO.  They  are  all  prepared  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  the  respective  acids  and  alcohols  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  these  essences,  much  information  will  be 
foraid  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration  of  1866,  already  so  frequently  referred  to. 

*I  have  heard,'  states  Professor  Taylor,' that  some  of  the  Jargonelle 
p^tt  drop  and  the  ribstone  pippin  drops  have  produced  drowsiness  and 
stupour  in  children.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  sell  in  this  way 
a  chanically  flavoured  substance  under  another  name.' 

A  very  fragrant  fruity  essence  may  be  produced  from  rotten  cheese, 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Another  essence  extensively  used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery  is  ratafia,  essential  oil  of  almonds,  essence  of  peach  kernels' 
or  hydride  of  benzoyl,  GjH.fi.     It  is  obtained  by  distilling  bitter 
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almond  cake  with  water,  and  it  containB  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  prvMic  or  hydrocyamc  acid,  QHN,  but  is  most  variable  in  its  strength. 
As  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  drops  has  been  known  to  occasion  death. 

There  is  another  compound  of  pruasic  acid,  called  *  almond  flavour ;' 
it  contains  about  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of 
spirit,  but  its  strength  varies  very  much.  Many  fatal  cases  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  this  flavouring  substance. 

The  prussic  acid  in  these  preparations  is  not  essential  to  their 
flavour,  and  might  with  a  little  care  be  readily  separated,  so  that,  as 
Professor  Taylor  remarks  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentai^ 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  Hhere  is  no  excuse  for  selling  pruasic 
acid  in  these  compounds  but  laziness  and  ignorance.' 

For  further  information  respecting  '  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,*  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on '  Jams  and  Preserves.' 

Poisonous  papers  used  as  wrappers  of  sugar  confectionery, — Lastly, 
the  papers  in  which  the  ornaments  are  wrapped  are  frequently  coloured 
with  various  poisonous  pigments — a  practice  which  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden, since  cnildren  are  very  apt  to  put  these  papers  in  their  mouths 
and  suck  them. 

In  some  other  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
manufacturers  of  sugar  confectionery  have  long  been  forbidden  to  use 
injurious  colouring  ingredients  under  severe  penalties.  Sellers  of  these 
articles  in  Paris  are  also  obliged  to  put  their  names  on  every  parcel  of 
confectionery  they  sell;  they  are  held  responsible  for  all  accidents 
which  may  arise  from  their  consumption,  and  they  are  even  forbidden 
to  wrap  the  articles  in  coloured  papers. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Uouncil  of  Health  of  Paris,  we  now 
furnish  two  lists,  one  of  colours  the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted, 
and  the  other,  of  those  colours  the  employment  of  which  phould  be 
strictly  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,  and  most  of  them  absolutely  poisonous : — 


List  of  Colours^  the  Use  of  which 
niay  he  permitted, 

Yrllows. 
Saflron. 
Turmeric. 
French  berries. 
Lake  of  ditto,  or  yellow  lake. 
Persian  berries. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Quercitron  bark. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Fustic  wood. 
Lake  of  ditto. 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  be  prohibited. 

Yellows. 

Gamboge. 

The  three  chrome  yellows,  or 
chromates  of  lead. 

Massicot,  or  protoxide  of  lead. 

Yellow  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of 
arsenicimi. 

King's  yellow,  or  sulphuret  of 
arsemcum,  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur. 

Iodide  of  lead. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  Naples 
yeUow. 

Yellow  ochre. 
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JJtt  of  CoiourSy  the  Use  of  which 
may  he  permitted. 

Eeds. 

Cochineal. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Carmine  and 
Brazil  wood. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Fink  madder  lake. 


PXTKPLES. 

Madder  pturple. 
Logwood  and  indigo. 
Any  of  the  lakes^  with  indigo  or 
litmus. 


Blxtes. 


Indigo. 
Litmna. 


Gbeens. 

&p  grewn  (jnice  of  Rhamnus  ca- 

tharticua). 
Tellow  lake,  or  French  berrieS; 

and  indigo* 


List  of  CoUmrBy  the  Use  of  which 
should  he  prohibited, 

KED8. 

Bed  lead,  minium,  or  red  oxide 
of  lead. 

Vermilion,  or  bisulphnret  of  mer- 
cury. 

Red  orpiment,  realgar,  or  bisul- 
phuret  of  arsenic. 

Iodide  of  mercury. 

Red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red,  &c. 

Bbowns. 

Vandyke  brown. 
Umbar. 

PUKPLES. 

All  purples  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  any  of  the  prohibited 
reds  or  blues. 

Bltjbs. 

Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
iron 

Indigo. 

Antwerp  blue,  a  preparation  of 
Prussian  blue. 

Cobalt. 

Smalt,  a  glass  of  cobalt. 

Blue  yerditer,  or  sesquicarbonate 
of  copper. 

Ultramarine,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodium. 

German  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  resembles  in  its  compo- 
sition natural  ultranmrine. 


The  three  false  Brunswick  greens, 
being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 
of  lead  and  indigo. 

Mineral  green,  green  yerditer,  or 
Bubcarbonate  of  copper. 
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JJtt  cf  Colours,  the  Use  of  tohich 
may  he  permitted. 

Qbeens. 

Any  of  the  vegetable  yellows,  or 

lakes,  with    indigo,   including 

Persian  berries  and  indigo. 

Obs,  —  Of  the  above    colours 

one,  sap  green,  is  certainly  liable 

to  injurious  adulteration,  and  it  is 

stated  that  litmus  is  so  likewise. 


iMt  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  he  proMbitei, 

Greens. 

Verdigris,  or  diacetate  of  copper. 
Emerald    green,    or    arsenite    of 

copper. 
The  true  Brunswick  greens,    or 

oxychlorides  of  copper. 
False  verditer,  or  subsulphate  of 

copper  and  chalk. 

The  various  Bronze  Powders. 

Qold,  silver,  and  copper  bronzes ; 
these  consist  of  alloys,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

White  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead. 

A  great  variety  of  colours  are  now  prepared  from  coal  tar,  nearly 
every  tint  bein^  imitated.  Against  the  employment  of  these  dves,  in- 
cluding the  aniline  dyes,  there  is  little  to  be  urged,  provided  they  are 
pure.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  frequently  contaminated  with 
arsenic,  and  hence  their  indiscriminate  use  is  much  to  be  condemned. 

By  an  examination  of  these  lists,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearly 
all  the  substances  formerly  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  co- 
loured sugar  confectionery  belonged  to  the  second  or  prohibited  list. 
Even  the  first  list  contains  the  names  of  two  or  three  colours,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection — as  indi^,  litmus,  and  sap 
green ;  the  two  latter  in  consemience  of  their  liabihty  to  adulteration. 
Genuine  litmus,  being  a  vegetable  colour,  is  of  course  harmless ;  but 
its  use  is  rendered  objectionable  from  its  being  frequently  adulter- 
ated, according  to  M.  Andral,  with  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of 
mercury. 

From  ultramarine,  in  contact  with  an  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  freely  liberated ;  and  this  liberation  no  doubt  takes  place  readily  in 
the  stomach  when  any  confectionery  coloured  by  this  pigment  is  par- 
taken of :  hence  the  use  of  this  pigment  is  objectionable. 

The  danger  of  colouring  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  arises,  not 
merelv  from  the  wilful  employment  of  substances  of  kiAwn  hurtful- 
ness,  "but  also  from  their  use  through  ignorance  and  accident.  The 
excuse  of  ignorance  may  tell  somewhat  in  favour  of  manufacturers 
who,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
articles  which  they  daily  use,  knowing  them  by  their  conunon  or 
popular  names. 

The  results  recorded  in  these  analvses  are  really  of  a  very  serious 
character,  and  we  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the  state  of  thing* 
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we  Inve  Here  poTtrayed  was  even  worse.  Of  late  years,  howeyer,  great 
improyement  dm  taken  place  in  the  colouring  of  articles  of  sugar  con- 
feedoneiy,  and  now  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet  with  yerdigris 
or  acetate  of  ocpper,  with  the  yerditers  or  carbonates  of  copper,  or 
with  mineral  green  or  arsenate  of  copper,  all  of  which  are  yirulent 
poisons. 

A  few  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  resulting  from  the  use  of  coloured 
eogar  confectionery  will  be  found  recorded  in  '  Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations.' 


IHB  BKEBCirON  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  SUGAR  COITFECIIONERT. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  ciye  some  brief  directions,  which  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  others  wno  may  desire  to  analyse  for  themselyes 
any  suspected  samples  of  coloured  confectionery.  \^e  shall,  howeyer, 
confine  our  directions  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  those  substances 
which  we  haye  ouiselyes  discoyered  in  the  different  samples  subjected 
to  examination.  From  the  large  number  of  analyses  which  we  haye 
made,  and  the  results  of  which  we  haye  already  made  known,  the 
pigments  detected  will  embrace  certainly  all  the  most  important  of 
those  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  coloration  of  confectionery. 

Of  the  colours  used,  some  are  soluble  in  water,  and  others  in- 
solable ;  the  former  include  nearly  all  the  yegetable  colours,  and  the 
ktter  most  of  the  mineral  colours.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  yegetable  and  mineral  colouring  mat- 
ters, which  will  be  found  yeiy  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our  subsequent 
operations. 

In  the  majori^  of  cases  there  is  but  one  colouring  matter  present, 
and  this  is  usually  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  yarious  articles  of 
confectionery,  while  in  other  cases  difiPerent  colours  are  used  in  the 
same  article.  When  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  surface,  it  is  readily 
remoyed  by  washing  in  distilled  water,  from  which,  if  mineral  or  in- 
soluble,  it  will  usu^y  be  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time, 
and  it  may  then  be  ol>tained  in  an  almost  unmixed  state,  and  weighed. 
Whffii  the  colour  is  dif^iaed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  article,  the 
Game  end  can  be  accomplished  by  dissolying  it  in  water ;  the  sugar 
win  be  remoyed  by  the  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  will  subside. 
Bat  should  the  article  contain  starch,  or  any  other  insoluble  substance, 
it,  of  course,  goes  down  with  the  colouring  matter.  When  diflerent 
colours  occur  in  the  same  article,  they  must  each  be  separately  washed 
and  tested. 

In  many  cases  a  shorter  method  of  proceeding  than  the  aboye  may 
lie  adopted.  The  confectionery,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  coloured 
with  a  fixed  metallic  salt,  may  be  incinerated  in  a  capsule,  and  the  ash 
tested. 

Nearly  all  the  pigments  used  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  colours :  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  purple ;  other 
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tints  occur^  which  are  formed  by  yarious  combinations  of  the  primary 
colours. 

Vegetable,  Animalf  and  Mineral  Beds, 

If  the  red  or  pink  colouring  matter  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  or  in- 
deed if  it  consist  of  Coccus  cacti  or  cochineal,  this  may  be  ascertained 
by  simply  immersing  a  small  portion  of  the  coloured  comfit  or  lozen^ 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  another  piece  in  acetic  acid ;  if  it 
be  a  vegetable  colour,  or  the  animal  colouring  matter  cochineal,  it  will 
become  purplish  in  the  alkaline,  and  brilliant  red  in  the  acid  solution. 
If  the  colour  be  not  thus  affected,  then  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a  mineral  colouring  matter,  most  probably  either  red  lead  or  ver- 
milion. Inasmuch  as  many  red  and  pink  comfits,  &c.,  are  coloured  with 
non-metallic  colouring  matter,  it  is  as  well  to  try  them  all  in  this  way 
in  the  first  instance,  and  so  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  analysing  each 
for  metallic  pigments. 

Mineral  rede, — The  red  oxide  of  lead  may  be  obtained  eith^  by 
washing  or  by  incinerating  the  comfits. 

If  we  desire  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  red  pigment  consist 
of  lead  or  not,  we  have  only  to  treat  it  with  a  drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid, 
and  to  add  subsequently  a  little  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
these  reagents  may  often  be  applied  to  the  pigment  upon  the  article 
of  sugar  confectionery,  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
in  a  minute  or  so  whether  the  colouring  matter  consist  of  or  contain 
lead  or  not.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  detect  the  lead  in 
massicot,  in  the  chromates  of  lead,  either  pure  or  when  mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  as  in  the  difierent  BrunswicK  greens,  only  that  in  the 
case  of  the  chromates  and  Brunswick  greens  it  is  best  to  use  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  a  solvent  for  the  lead. 

We  have  stated  that  most  of  the  mineral  pigments  may  be  procured 
in  a  separate  state  by  washing  out  the  sugar.  Having  in  this  case,  by 
a  preliminary  trial,  ascertained  that  the  pigment  we  have  to  deal 
with  consists  of  red  lead,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dry 
and  wei^h  it  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  present. 

But  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  use  of  starch,  chalk,  or  other  adul- 
terating ingredient,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  preparation 
of  lead  or  other  pigment  in  a  separate  state.  We  must  then  proceed 
as  follows,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  present : — 

The  lead  must  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  ash,  either 
as  a  sulphuret  or  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  this  must  be  collected,  dried, 
weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  &om  it. 

There  is  one  source  of  feillacy  which  must  be  guarded  against.  If 
the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  the  lead  may  escape 
detection  proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  its  being  con- 
verted into  a  sulphate :  in  this  case  the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  having 
been  removed,  tne  remainder  should  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  bisulphate  of  potash ;  the  residue,  after  having  been  well  washed 
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with  wtkiNf  is  to  l)e  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  tartrate  of 
ammonia^  by  wliich  means  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  taken  up,  and  may 
he  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphiuretted  hydrogen. 

The  biiulphuret  of  mercury  or  vemiUion,  after  being  obtained  in  as 
pure  a  state  as  possible  by  washing,  must  be  dissolved  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  must  be  tested  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article 
(m  *  Cayenne.'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with,  in  the  same  red 
pigment,  both  lead  and  mercury,  vermilion  being  very  subject  to  adul- 
teration with  red  lead. 

Detection  of  the  Yellow  CcHowb, 

The  yeSotcSf  like  the  reds,  may  be  either  vegetable  or  mineral ;  but, 
contTMT  to  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  reds,  the  yellow 
colouring*  matters  employed  are  for  the  most  part  mineral,  consisting 
frequently  of  lemons  or  orange-chromeSf  both  tliese  being  chromates  of 
lead,  and  sometimes  of  either  Naples  yellow  or  massicot. 

Mineral  yeUows, — ^All  the  yellows  should  therefore  be  tested  for 
lead  in  the  first  instance.  For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  comfit 
should  be  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  usually  destroys  the 
colour  at  once  if  it  be  a  salt  of  lead,  especially  a  chromate ;  afterwards 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  applied  to  the 
Fame  spot  as  the  acid,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  it  will  become  more  or 
less  black  according  to  the  quantity.  If  the  pigment  contain  lead,  in 
all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  chromates,  and  if  not  one  of  these, 
massieatf  which  consists  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  The  colour  of 
Xaples  yellow  is  almost  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  &om  the  chromates 

Nicies  yellow,  or  sulphuret  of  antimony,  may  be  thus  identified: — 
Dissolve  the  pigment  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adcf  tartaric  acid  diluted 
with  water,  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  antimony  is 
present,  an  orange-red  precipitate  will  subside  very  diiierent  from  that 
of  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Vegetable  yellows, — Those  articles  which  are  not  foimd  to  contain 
lead  should  be  subsequently  tested  for  gamboge,  which  is  the  next 
pigment  most  commonly  employed ;  and  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  this, 
then  a  portion  of  the  comfit  should  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  when,  if  it  become  decidedly  browned,  the  colouring 
matter  will  be  vegetable,  and  most  likely  turmeric,  saffron,  or  yellmv  lake, 
which  is  usually  formed  from  the  colouring  matter  of  French  berries 
thrown  down  by  alumina  or  lime,  but  it  may  be  made  from  any  vege- 
table yellow ;  these  vegetable  yellows  were  formerly  not  so  frequently 
employed,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  alter  and  fade  on  exposure 
to  the  air  and  light 

If  the  pigm^t  be  ganihoge,  it  will  form,  with  distilled  water,  a 
yellowish  opaque  emulsion,  which  will  not  let  fall  any  deposit.  This 
emulsion  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  alcohol  added  to  the 
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residuum ;  the  alcohol  will  take  up  the  gamboge,  and  when  water  is 
added  to  the  eolation,  the  gamboge  will  be  precipitated.  If  to  the 
yellow  precipitate  a  drop  or  two  of  stronff  ammonia  be  now  added,  it 
is  redissolyed,  producing  a  blood-red  solution,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated pale  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  Turmeric  giyes  nearly  the  same 
reactions,  and  therefore  much  care  is  requisite  to  discriminate  between 
the  two.  Turmeric  does  not  form  so  decided  an  emulsion  with  water 
as  gamboge. 

The  Detection  ef  the  Blue  CUmtre, 

The  hluee  may  be  also  either  vegetable  or  mineral  \  the  fonner 
include  litmus  and  indigo )  and  the  latter,  Pruseian  blue,  Antwerp  bluey 
the  two  verditers,  which  consist  of  carbonate  of  copper^  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  being,  that  the  paler  yerditer  is  diluted  with 
lime ;  cobalt ;  sfnalt,  which  is  a  ^lass  of  cobalt  powdered ;  and  artificial 
ultramarine^  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  true  ultramarine  or 
lazulite. 

Vegetable  6/ue».— The  yegetable  blue,  litmus,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  its  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  weak  acida  This 
pigment  is  manufactured  from  seyeral  species  of  a  lichen  (JRocella), 
and,  when  genuine,  is  innocuous.  In  a  Report  of  M.  Andral,  ad- 
dressed some  years  since  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  it  is  stated  that  some 
manufacturers  mix  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of  mercury  with 
litmus,  and  M.  Andral  therefore  considers  that  its  use  in  the  colouring 
of  sweet  confectionery  should  be  prohibited. 

Indigo  is  sufficiently  distinfruished  by  its  subliming  in  dense  yiolet 
yapours  when  heated,  by  forming  a  blue  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  its  remaining  unchanged  in  alkalies. 

Mineral  blues, — 1*he  colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  Pruman 
blue,  is  immediately  discharged  on  tiie  addition  of  the  caustic  alkalies, 
the  iron  being  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  when,  if  necessary, 
the  iron  may  be  collected  and  weighed ;  the  colour  is  also  destroyed 
by  incineration,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  only  being  left,  which  may  be 
weighed  and  calculated  into  Prussian  blue. 

Anttoerp  blue  is  Prussian  blue,  the  colour  of  which  is  rendered 
lighter  and  brighter  in  consequence  of  its  dilution  with  some  colour- 
less material,  usually  chalk.  The  tests  for  Antwerp  blue  are  there- 
fore the  same  as  for  Prussian  blue,  those  for  carbonate  of  kme  or  chalk 
being  superadded.  This  and  the  preceding  pigment  is  in  general 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  solution  of  am- 
monia or  potash  direct  to  them  upon  the  sugar,  these  resents  at  once 
destroying  the  blue  colour. 

The  verditers  are  carbonates  of  copper  distinguished  from  other 
salts  of  copper  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of 
any  mineral  acid ;  when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  heated  carefully,  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  pigment  becomes  brown.    The  tests  for 
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copper,  and  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  determined  quantitatively^ 
wm  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  ^  Pickles.' 

The  remaining  blue  pigments,  cobalt  ^  tmaUy  and  uUramariney  are 
distinguished  by  their  colour  being  fixed  in  the  fire,  so  that  the  ash 
of  sugar  articles  coloured  with  any  of  these  substances  is  of  a  bright 
Uue,  the  tint  varying  according  to  the  blue  used,  as  well  as  also  in 
consequence  of  admixture  with  uncoloured  substances,  such  as  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  pipeclay.  Ihese  colours  are  somewhat  expensive, 
especially  the  true  ultramarine,  but  they  are  of  such  intensity  that  a 
littlfi  goes  a  great  way ;  there  is,  however,  a  cheap  kind  of  ultrama- 
rine, sold  in  the  shope  as  German  or  IVench  ultramarine,  the  price 
being  about  sixpence  per  oimce,  and  it  is  this  blue  pigment  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  colouring  of  sugar  confectionery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  d6uble  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
and  it  may  be  distinguished,  when  free  from  admixture  with  other 
substances,  by  adding  to  it  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  observing 
tbe  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  This  method  of  dis- 
crimination is,  in  the  case  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  for  the  most 
part  inapplicable,  since  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  almost  invariably 
thrown  on  whenever  hydrocnloric  acid  is  added  to  the  ash  left  on  the 
incinemtion  of  most  articles  of  sugar  confectionery.  The  pigment 
ought  therefore  to  be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  by  washing,  and 
the  add  applied  to  it  when  dry. 

The  Detection  of  the  Oreen  Colours, 

Vegetable  greems, — Of  the  greens,  there  is  but  one  vegetable  green 
used— namely,  sap  green.  This  is  prepared  from  the  green  berries 
of  the  buckthorn,  JRhamnus  catharticus ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  its  frequent  adulteration  with  green  metallic  pig- 
ments, containing  either  copper  or  arsenic,  in  oraer  to  heighten  its 
colour  and  render  it  more  permanent  It  is  bleached  by  chlorine  and 
adds. 

Metallic  greens, — Of  the  metallic  greens,  some  are  simple  colours, 
while  others  are  composed  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  mixed.  The  simple 
greens  are  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  emerald 
green  or  ScheeUs  green. 

Acetate  of  copper  is  distinguished  from  other  green  salts  of  copper 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  is  liberated,  and  may 
be  detected  by  its  odour. 

Arsenite  of  copper  is  best  recognised  by  means  of  the  arsenic,  of 
which  it  is  in  part  composed :  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  su^ar  by  washing,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  placed  in  a 
t^t-tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  applied 
outside  the  tube;  this  will  cause  the  arsenic  to  sumime,  and,  con- 
densing on  the  cool  side  of  the  tube,  it  forms  a  white  substance, 
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which,  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  is  ascertained 
to  consist  of  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  This  test  is 
perfectly  conclusive. 

The  compound  greens  ordinarily  used  are  those  commonly  sold  as 
Brunswick  greens ;  they  are  the  colours  usually  employed  in  making 
greenpaint,  and  are  of  three  different  tints,  known  as  pale,  middle,  and 
deep  Brunswick  green.  They  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  various  proportions, 
of  usually  Atttwerp  blue,  hut  sometimes  uUramariney  and  chromate  of 
lead.  When  ohtained  in  any  quantity  &om  the  confectionery,  and 
diffused  through  water  in  a  enallow  dii^,  the  two  colours  easily 
separate,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  alone. 

They  may  usually  be  recognised,  without  the  trouble  of  procuring 
them  in  a  separate  s&te  by  washing,  by  adding  reagents  direct  to  these 
pigments  as  they  cover  the  sugar  ornament.  If  ammonia  or  potash 
be  added,  the  green  colour  disappears,  and  is  replaced  bv  a  yellow ; 
that  of  the  Prussian  blue  being  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  tLe  chromate 
of  lead  comes  into  view  again  *,  if  the  pigment  is  touched  with  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  it  becomes  blue,  this  arising  from  the  solution  at  the 
chromate  of  lead  by  the  acid.  These  are  ready  and  very  satisfEictory 
tests.  Other  compound  greens  are  occasionally  made  by  mixing  a 
yellow  pigment,  usually  pale  chrome,  with  one  or  other  of  the  verditers. 
The  true  Brunswick  greens  are  oxycMorides  of  copper,  but  these, 
being  very  expensive,  are  seldom  employed. 

The  oxychlorides  of  conper  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  other 
green  salts  of  copper.  Dissolve  the  pigment  in  a  little  pure  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  a  white  precipitate  ensue,  it 
consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  Detection  of  the  Brown  Colours. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  iron  contained  in  them. 

The  Detection  of  the  Purple  Colours. 

The  purple  colour  sometimes  met  with  in  sugar  confectionery  is 
usually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Antwerp  blue  and  some  vegdahU 
pinkj  as  rose-pink,  the  lakes,  or  cochinefd.  We  must  therefore  test  for 
the  pigments  named  by  the  methods  already  indicated. 

The  Detection  of  Bronze  Pounders. 

Bronze  powders  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc :  usually  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  metallic  appearance ;  in  doubt- 
ful cases  they  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  the  excess  of 
acid  got  rid'  of  by  evaporation,  and  the  aqueous  solution  tested  for 
copper  and  zinc;  the  solution  should  be  separated  into  two  equal 
portions :  the  one  tested  for  copper  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  other 
the  copper  should  be  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  zinc  as  described  under  '  Vinegar.' 
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The  Deteetum  of  Chalk,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Clay, 

Haying  completed  the  descriptioii  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
mmerous  pigments  employed  to  colour  sugar  confectionery  may  he 
detected^  it  now  remains  only  to  indicate  the  processes  by  which  the 
other  substances,  not  pigments,  either  ascertained  to  be  used  by 
omselyes  or  others  in  the  adulteration  of  sugar  confectionery,  may  1>e 
dificoTsred. 

The  principal  of  these  substances  are  yarious  kinds  of  gtarch,  chalk, 
hydratea  sulphate  of  lime,  and  white  potters^  clay,  pipe  clay,  or  Cornish 

OrdmBirj  plaster  of  Paris,  although  stated  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufiujture  of  confectionery  intended  to  be  eaten,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  60,  since  when  this  is  moistened  with  water  it  quickly  becomes 
solid,  retaining  its  soHd  state  after  incineration-,  on  the  other  hand, 
hjdnited  sulpnate  of  lime  does  not  remain  solid,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  it  is  still  a  powder.  The  processes  for  the  qualitative  and 
jimntitative  determination  of  this  and  the  following  salt  are  described 
in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

Chalk  is  sufficiently  identified  by  its  appearance,  by  its  effervescing 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  by  the  ume  thrown  down  from  its 
solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Alumina  is  detected  by  the  process 
indicated  under  the  head  of  *  Bread.' 

The  Detection  of  the  Diferent  Kinds  of  Starch, 

The  kind  of  starch  employed  is  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
A  minute  portion  of  the  sugar  should  be  placed  u|K>n  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  a  drop  of  water  added ;  if  the  sugar  dissolve  without  any  appear- 
ance of  residue,  the  solution  being  quite  transparent,  the  probability 
is  that  no  starch  is  present,  but  if  there  be  any  residue,  this  should  l>e 
placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  starch,  if  present,  will  usually 
pe  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  granules,  but  should  the  starch  be 
in  an  amorphous  state  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  boiled,  then 
a  little  iodine  diould  be  added  to  the  residue,  which  will  at  once 
RTeal  its  presence.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated  in  either  of  the 
following  ways : — When  starch  only  is  mixed  with  the  sugar,  the  latter 
may  he  dissolved  out,  and  the  starch  collected,  dried,  and  weighed  ; 
after  drying  and  weighing,  incineration  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
amount  of  starch  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight ;  but  when  any 
other  insoluble  substance  besides  the  starch  is  present,  the  starch  may 
he  converted  into  fflucose  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  under 
'Flour.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HONEY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATION.' 

Added  water  and  any  foreign  vegetable  substance,  including  cane  sugar  and 
glucose  or  any  mineral  substance. 

HoiTET  consiBts  of  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers  collected  by  bees,  and  modified  and  elaborated  by  them  in  the 
crop  or  hone^  bag,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  on  their  return  to  the  hive,  and  deposited  in  the 
various  cells  of  the  comb. 

It  consists  of  Usvuiose  and  dextrose,  forming  inverted  sugar  with  an 
excess  of  dextrose,  cane  sugar,  gum,  extractive,  a  little  wax,  some  vege- 
table acid,  and  much  pollen,  together  with  certain  odoriferous  principles 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  is 
gathered. 

The  pollen  in  honey  is  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  the  bees  them- 
selves, since  it  is  the  only  source  of  the  nitrogen  obtainable  by  them  in 
the  winter. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  recently  made  by  us 
of  four  samples  of  honey : — 

I.  n.  HL  IV. 

Water       .        .        .    17-48  19-66  16*88  13.63 

Cane  sugar        .        .    none  0'94  1*82  5*29 

Glucoses    .        .        .    82-60  79*48  81*00  81*04 

Insoluble  matter  trace  trace  trace  trace 

Mineral  matter        .      002  002  0*80  0-04 


100*00  100*00  100*00  100*00 

These  honeys  were  not  taken  from  the  comb,  and  appear  to  repre- 
sent only  the  bquid  and  uncrystallised  portion. 

Honey  is  usually  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  liquid  and  the  other 
solid  and  crystalline,  the  latter  consistmg  in  part  of  cane  sugar,  and 
partly  of  granular  masses  formed  of  ne^lelike  crystals  of  dextroae. 
The  proportion  of  solid  sugar  is  the  greatest  in  old  honey,  but  the 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  largest  in  new  honey,  since  it  becomes 
gradually  converted  by  keeping  into  inverted  sugar.  The  honey  fur- 
nished by  a  species  of  wasp,  PolyUa  apicipennis,  found  in  Centra] 
America^  yields  cane  sugar  in  large  crystals,  according  to  Oaisten ;  but 
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there  is  nothing  singular  in  this  fact,  since  that  furnished  by  the  honey- 
liee  yery  commonly  contains,  as  represented  by  the  author  many  years 
since,  well-defined  crystals  haying  the  form  of  cane  sugar,  and  which 
are  well  shown  in  figures  69  and  70. 

The  fluid  portion  contains,  besides  IsByulose,  inyerted  sugar  and  some 
cane  sugar,  tne  colouring  and  the  odoriferous  substances  of  the  honey. 
The  honey  which  flows  spontaneously  out  of  the  comb  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gentle  heat  consists  mostly  of  the  fluid  portion,  and  is  called 
virgin  honey,  while  ordinary  honey  is  procured  both  by  pressure  and 
heat  The  first  honey  collected  by  bees  is  also  sometimes  called  yirgin 
hcmej.  This  description  of  honey  is  considered  the  best,  is  of  a  pale 
colour,  granular  texture,  and  possesses  a  fragrant  smell,  while  the 
common  honey  obtained  from  the  older  cells  is  darker  coloured,  thicker, 
and  does  not  possess  so  agreeable  a  smell. 

By  pressure  in  a  linen  bag  the  fliuid  and  liquid  portions  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  a  clear  syruj^y  substance  passing  through  the 
linen,  and  the  white  solid  sugar  remaining  behind. 

To  the  yarious  foreign  substances  contained  in  it,  including  especially 
pollen,  the  diflerent  colours,  flayours,  and  odours  possessed  by  the 
honey  of  diflerent  countries  and  districts  are  owing,  and  the  possession 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  causes  it  to  be  so  highly  prized.  '  Hence  the 
estimation  in  which  the  honey  of  Mount  Ida,  m  Crete,  has  been 
always  held.  Hence  also  the  perfume  of  Narbonne  honey,  of  the 
honey  of  Chamouny,  and  of  our  own  high  moorland  honey,  when  the 
heather  is  in  the  bloom.  Sometimes  th^  foreign  substances  possess 
narcotic  or  other  dangerous  Qualities,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Treoizond 
honey,  which  causes  heada<uie,  yomitin^,  and  eyen  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation, in  those  who  eat  it.  This  quality  is  deriyed  from  the  flowers 
of  a  species  of  rhododendron.  Azalea  pontica,  from  which  the  honey  is 
partly  extracted.  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  honey  which  poisoned 
the  soldiers  of  Xenophon,  as  described  by  him  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  ThouaajidJ—Johngton. 

The  following  is  Xenophon's  description : — '  And  there  were  there, 
in  a  yillage  near  Trebizond,  a  number  of  bee-hiyes,  and  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  as  ate  of  the  honey-comb  became  senseless,  and  were  seized 
with  yomiring  and  diarrhoea,  and  not  one  of  them  could  stand  erect. 
Those  who  hful  swallowed  but  little  looked  yery  like  drunk  men,  those 
who  ate  much  were  like  mad  men,  and  some  lay  as  if  they  were  dying. 
And  thus  they  lay  in  such  numbers  as  on  a  field  of  battle  after 
a  defeat.  And  the  consternation  was  great.  Yet  no  one  was  found  to 
have  died;  all  recoyered  their  senses  about  the  same  hour  on  the 
following  day.  And  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter,  they  rose 
np  as  if  they  had  suflered  from  the  drinking  of  poison.' 

The  solid  part  of  honey,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  myriads  of  regidarly-formed  crystals ;  these  crystals  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  tmn  and  transparent,  yery  brittle,  so  that 
many  of  them  are  broken  and  imperfect ;  out  when  entire  tney  con- 
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Bist  of  six-sided  prisms,  apparently  identical  in  form  with  those  of  cane 
sugar.  We  see  no  other  conclusions  to  come  to  however,  but  that  they 
really  represent  the  crystals  of  dextrose,  seeing  that  they  occur  in 

Fig.  69. 


Crystals  of  Hoket,  intermixed  with  the  pollen  grannies  of  the  flowers  from 
which  the  Honey  was  gathered.    Magnified  22J$  diameters. 

honeys  from  which  cane  sugar  is  absent  or  nearly  so.  These  crystals 
are,  so  fistr  as  our  observations  go,  always  present  in  honey,  and  they 
are  usually  the  only  kind  met  with. 

Intermingled  with  the  crystals  may  also  be  seen  pollen  granules  of 
different  forms,  sizes,  and  structure ;  these  are  in  such  perfect  con- 
dition, that  in  many  cases  they  may  be  referred  to  the  plants  from 
which  the  honey  has  been  procured.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  fact  in  relation  to  honey.    The  bees,  in  collecting  the  honey 
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from  the  flowers,  carry  away  with  them  also  some  of  the  pollen  of 
those  flowers;  now  this  pollen  consists  of  complex  utricles  or  cells, 
differing  in  size,  shape,  and  organisation  in  different  orders  of  plants, 

Fig.  70, 


HoKsr  oolkcted  principally  from  a  Heath»  as  Bhown  by  the  preeenoe  of  nninerons 
poUen  granules  of  the  fuvK  and  of  heaih, ;  a,  a,  pollen  grannies  of  fnrae ;  6,  ft, 
ditto  of  heath ;  e,  c,  ditto  of  some  composite  flower.  The  other  grannies  present 
ve  have  not  Identifled. 

and  in  different  plants,  so  that  the  observer  acquainted  with  the 
cliaracters  of  the  pollen  of  flowering  plants  will  he  enabled  in  many 
casM  to  determine  whether  any  particular  honey  submitted  to  his 
examination  was  collected  from  flowers  of  foreign  or  native  growth, 
whether  from  those  of  the  field,  the  garden,  the  heath,  or  the  moun* 
tarn. 
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It  has  occurred  to  the  author  to  make  another  highly  interesting 
ohservation  in  connection  with  honej^  showing  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  amazing  industry  manifested  by  hem  in  the  collectioii  of 
honey.  In  examining  the  blossoms  of  our  native  heaths,  now  unfor- 
tunately many  years  since,  and  long  before  the  first  edition  of 
'  Adulterations  Detected'  was  published,  we  were  surprised  to  observe 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  that  did  not 
exhibit,  usually  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corolla,  one  or  more  dark 
spots,  occasioned  by  perforations.  The  conjecture  at  once  occurred  to 
us,  that  these  perforations  were  made  by  the  bees  in  their  search  for 
honey,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  its  abstraction  from  the  tubular-shaped 
flowers.  It  was  not  long  before  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture 
was  ascertained.  The  bees,  on  alighting  on  the  flowers,  almost  con- 
stantly inserted  their  probosces  either  through  one  of  the  apertures 
already  made,  or  they  pierced  a  fresh  one.  Now,  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  blossoms  in  some  miles  of  heath,  there  was  scarcely  one 
mature  one  observed  by  us  which  had  not  been  perforated. 

A  veiT  good  wa^  oi  obtaining  the  pollen  of  honey  for  microscopical 
examination  is  to  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  the  honey  in  cold  water 
contained  in  a  conical  glass,  ana  to  examine  a  little  of  the  sediment 
which  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  which  in  some 
honeys  is  very  considerable.  The  water  causes  the  forms  of  the  gran 
nules  to  change  in  some  cases,  and  hence  a  better  plan  is  to  view  the 
pollen  as  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  honey. 

Some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History ' 
contain  an  article  by  the  author,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  figures, 
on  the  structure  of  the  pollen  granule ;  this  will  1^  found  of  some  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  desire  to  identi^  the  pollen  found  in  honey. 
Another  useful  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  collect  and  examine  the  honey 
of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  are  supposed  to  have  collected  the 
honey,  and  then  to  search  in  this  for  the  corresponding  pollen  granules. 


THE  A1TALTBI8  OF  HOITET. 

No  reliable  analyses  of  honey  have  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  if  we  exoent  the  four  samples  the  results  of  the  examinatian  of 
which  have  already  been  given. 

The  only  determinations  which  are  practically  required  are  those 
of  water f  cane  augar,  glwcoee,  and  iimlMe  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  £0^^  ftud  the  ash. 

The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  determination  of  the  cane  and 
other  sugars  have  been  fully  described  in  the  article  on '  Sugar,'  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  estimating 
tiie  matter  insoluble  in  water  and  the  ash.  Since  the  composition  of 
the  glucoses  is  altered  at  a  low  temperature  and  they  soon  lose  water, 
it  is  safest  to  estimate  the  amount  of  moisture  present  by  dlfierence. 
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BSOn'  WAX. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  honey  it  will  he  of  interest  and 
utility  to  make  a  few  oheervationa  on  another  product  of  the  bees — 
namelT,  bees'  wax.   , 

It  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  John  Hunter  and 
M.  Sober  that  wax  is  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  a  special  organ 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  *  On  raising  the  lower 
segments  of  the  abdomen  these  sacs  may  be  obseryed,  as  also  scales  or 
spangles  of  wax  arranged  in  pairs  upon  each  segment.  There  are  none, 
hoTrever,  under  the  rings  of  tne  males  and  the  queen.  Each  indiyidual 
has  only  eight  wax  sacs  or  pouches,  for  the  first  and  the  last  ring  are 
not  proyided  with  them.  H.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  ex- 
periments that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produce, 
nevertheless,  a  yery  considerable  quantity  of  wax,  thus  proymg  tiiat 
thej  were  not  mere  collectors  of  this  substance  from  me  yegetable 
Idngdom.' —  Ure, 

%V^ax  is  met  with  yery  commonly  in  the  yegetable  kingdom.  It 
26  contained  in  the  pollen  of  most  flowers,  in  the  fs8cula  of  many 
plante,  as  the  cabbage,  and  it  forms  a  yamish  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leayes  of  many  trees.  It  has  been  obseryed  especiaUy  in  the  juice 
of  tJie  cow  tree,  while  the  berries  of  several  species  of  Myricts  afiford 
much  wax. 

Some  of  the  princinal  yarieties  of  wax  met  with  are  the  Camctuha 
wax  of  Brazil,  the  proauce  of  Copemicia  cerifera ;  cark  vxix,  or  cerin ; 
pine  Hfox  or  cercptc  acid ;  tugar^ane  wax  or  cerotin ;  myrtle  wax  or 
myrica  tdUcw ;  oindm  wax  and  folm  wax ;  Chinese  wax  or  peia,  called 
yegetable  insect  wax,  because  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  species 
of  coccus ;  cow^ree  wax,  Cuba  wax ;  Japan  wax,  from  the  root  of  the 
JSkut  guccedoMo ;  and,  lastly,  propolis  or  stop  wax,  used  by  bees  to  mend 
the  cracks  in  their  combs. 

Beee'  wax  in  its  unpurified  condition  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  has 
the  emell  of  honey,  the  colour  and  smell  both  being  deriyed  from  the 
honey  itself,  since  those  cells  in  which  honey  has  not  been  deposited 
are  white  and  scentless. 

Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities  by  melting  it  in  hot  water  or  steam, 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  running  off  the  clear  supernatant 
oily  liquid  into  oblong  troughs  furnished  with  a  series  of  holes  at  the 
bottom,  throiuph  which  the  liquid  runs  out,  falling  upon  wooden 
cylinders  whicn  reyolye,  being  partially  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
ribbons  thus  obtained  are  spread  out  upon  canyas,  and  then  bleached  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  being  frequently  turned  oyer  and  watered 
from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  obtain  wax  of  the  grjeatest  purity 
and  whiteness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  yaiious  operations  be  repeated 
eeyeral  times.  In  France,  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  are  employed  in 
the  porificatlon  of  wax. 
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The  wax  when  bleached  is  melted,  strained  through  silk  sieves,  and 
moulded  into  thin  disk-like  pieces,  weighing  from  two  to  three  ounces 
each.  Thus  purified  it  is  white  and  transparent,  without  taste  or 
smell.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  from  0-96  to  0966 ;  it  softens  at  30°  C, 
becoming  plastic,  so  that  it  may  be  moulded  by  the  hand,  but  it  does 
not  liquefy  until  68**  C,  while  at  0°  C.  it  is  hard  and  brittie. 

On  the  composition  of  wax. — ^The  term  wax  was  originally  applied 
only  to  the  product  secreted  by  bees ;  it  is  now,  however,  made  to  include 
a  number  oi  bodies  of  similar  character,  derived  from  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  of  which  we  have  already 
referred  to.  Tlwv  are  compounds  of  tke  higher  members  of  the  fatty 
acids,  partly  in  the  fr«e  state,  partly  combined  with  alcohol  radicals, 
but  they  do  not  contain  glycerine  Hke  the  fats.  Wax  is  a  mixture  of 
three  different  substances :  myricin,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
consisting  of  palmitate  of  myncin ;  cerotic  acid,  formerly  called  cerin, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  cirstallising  on  cooling ;  and  cerdem, 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alcohoHc  liquid. 

They  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sometimes  quite  insoluble ; 
soluble  in  ether,  in  oils  fixed  and  volatile,  chloroform,  and  sulphide  of 
carbon ;  they  bum  with  a  bright  flame  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
are  with  difficulty  saponified  by  boiling  with  potash,  but  more  easily 
by  fusion  with  the  solid  alkali. 

Bleached  wax  contains,  acoording  to  Lewy,  82*2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
13'4  hydrogen,  and  6*4  of  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, giving  off  water,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and  then  a  substance 
called  wax  butter,  it  forming  on  cooling  a  white  butter^like  mass ; 
afterwards  a  liquid,  called  wax  oil,  passes  over,  a  carbonaceous  residue 
finally  remaining. 

THE  ADX7LTERATION8  OF  HONEY  AND  WAX. 

The  more  usual  adulterations  of  honey  are  with  various  forms  of 
starchy  as  those  of  the  potato  and  wheat,  and  veith  starch  and  cane 
sugars. 

Other  adulterations  mentioned  by  Mitchell  and  Normandy  are  with 
chalky  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  pipe  clay. 

The  starch  is  not  only  added  for  the  sake  of  weight  and  bulk,  but 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  honey,  and  to  correct  a  sharp  and 
acidulous  taste  which  old  honey  is  apt  to  acquire. 

The  adulterations  of  wax, — Wax  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  starch,  as  also  with  animal  fEits,  as  mutton  suet. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  HONET. 

Of  the  adulterations  practised  upon  honey,  some  are  very  easy  of 
detection,  and  others  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  in  the  examination  of  honey, 
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with  a  Tiew  to  disoover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  is  as 
follows : — 

A  Httle  of  the  honey  is  to  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  when, 
if  it  contain  unboiled  starch,  the  granules  will  be  visible,  and  may  be 

Fig.  71. 


B<me9  adnUcnied  with  Caks  Suoab.    The  thick  irregular  crystals  are  those  of  caae 
sugar.    Magniflfid  200  diarnvters. 

identified  by  the  characters  which  they  present  If  none  are  to  be 
seen,  a  small  quanti^^  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  to  be  added,  which  wiU 
show  whether  starch  is  present  or  not  in  any  form. 

The  starch,  as  well  as  any  insoluble  and  inorganic  material  which 
may  be  present,  may  also  be  discovered  by  disBolying  a  portion  of  the 
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honey  in  warm  water,  when  a  deposit  will  occur  after  a  time.  This 
deposit  should  be  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  microscone ; 
and  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  of  an  organic  nature,  it  most  probaUy 
consists  of  chalk,  or  gypsum.  If  it  effervesce,  it  is  no  doubt  chalk ; 
and  if  not,  we  must  then  proceed  as  described  under  *  Water,'  for  the 
analysis  of  the  last-named  substance.  For  the  quantitative  determination 
of  inorganic  matter  in  honey,  nothing  more  is  requisite  in  ordinar}- 
cases  than  to  collect,  dry,  and  weigh  the  residue  deposited  from  the  solu- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  honey  in  water,  or  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

The  adulterations  of  honey,  the  discover}'  of  which  is  more  difficult, 
are  those  with  cane  and  grape  sugar. 

Cane  sugar  becomes  clumred  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  aiid 
it  is  stated  that  grape  sugar  does  not ;  this  distinction,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  honey,  for  it  also  becomes  charred,  and  for  the  very  good 
reason  tliat  cane  sugar  is  present  in  all  honey,  and  in  new  honey  in 
considerable  amoimt,  aa  also  organic  matter,  including  particularly 
pollen. 

There  are,  however,  four  ways  in  which  the  presence  of  added  cane 
sugar  in  honey  may  be  determined,  two  of  them  oeing  supplied  by  the 
microscope.  The  first  is  by  the  size,  and  especially  by  the  thickness  of 
the  crystals  of  sugar ;  their  shape  is  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
honey.  The  crystEils  of  added  cane  sugar  differ  from  the  crystals  proper 
to  honey  in  being  much  larger,  thicker,  and  in  tiieir  less  regular 
shapes ;  the  angles  beinfir  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  part  of  the  honey, 
and  thus  in  part  melted  down. 

The  second  is,  supposing  brown  sugar  to  have  been  used,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  discermble  either  on  the  surface'  of  a 
solution  of  honey  in  water,  or  in  the  residue  deposited  from  it,  or  by 
that  of  fragments  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  dotted  cells  of  which  are  pai^ 
ticularly  characteristic. 

The  third  method  is  chemical,  and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the 
cane  into  grape  sugar,  and  its  quantitative  estimation  in  that  form  in 
the  usual  manner.  If  the  quantity  met  with  is  very  large  indeed, 
we  may  infer  that  cane  sugar  has  been  added ;  but  we  must  speak  on 
this  point  with  some  reserve,  since  the  only  quantitative  estimations 
hitherto  made  of  the  amoimts  of  cane  sugar  actually  present  in  honey 
are  the  four  by  ourselves,  and  inserted  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
article. 

The  fourth  method  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  in 
honey  and  of  estimating  its  amoimt,  is,  as  already  shown  in  the  article 
on  *  Sugar,'  afforded  by  the  polariscope. 

The  adulteration  of  honey  whicn,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  in  many  cases  to  detect,  is  that  by  starch  sugar,  since 
this  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  sugar  of  honey. 
As  glucose  is  usually  made  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  tis 
the  excess  of  this  is  sometimes  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  presence 
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of  notable  qiiantities  of  stdphate  of  lime  affords  strong  evidenoe  of 
adulteration  with  sugar  of  starcli.  Pure  honey  giyes  only  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  ash. 

THE  SETBCnON  OF  THE  ASVLTEaATIONB  OF  WAX. 

The  only  two  adulterations  which  have  been  described  are  with 
darch  and  animal  fats,  as  mutton  suet.  The  first  will  be  detected  by 
an  examination  with  the  microscope  of  the  residue  left  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  wax  with  ether,  while  the  presence  of  most  foreign  fats 
\dll  be  readily  discriminated  by  ascertaining  the  melting  point,  in  the 
manner  fully  described  in  the  eurticle  on  '  Butter.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FLOUR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFnfrnoN  of  adulteration. 

Anj  other  added  farina  than  that  indicated  bv  the  name  under  which  it  is 
sold  ;  alum  or  any  other  added  mineral  substance. 

The  tenn  flour  may  be  applied  to  the  meal  or  powder  obtained  by 
the  grinding  of  almost  any  species  of  grain  or  seed,  but  we  shall  treat 
in  the  present  article  chiefly  of  those  descriptions  of  grain  and  flour 
which  are  most  in  use  in  this  country  as  articles  of  diet^  as  wheats  rye, 
oaUj  barley,  maize,  and  rice. 

Each  of  these  flours  consists  of  ndtrogenotis,  rumrwtrogenous  and 
mineral  elements  or  constituents ;  the  nitrogenous  embrace  chiefly 
glutixif  or  gliadinf  fibrin,  aGnimen,  casein,  eeretuin,  together  with  certain 
modifications  of  some  of  the  foregoing ;  the  non-nitrogenous  are  sugar, 
dextrin,  but  chiefly  starch,  fat,  and  ceUvlose ;  the  mineral  are  for  the 
most  part  alkaline  phosphates  and  silicates,  especially  phosphate  and 
silicate  of  potash. 

We  shall  treat  of  each  of  the  flours  above  enumerated  under 
separate  headings,  and  first  of 

WHBAI   FLOUB. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  wheat :  that  which  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  this  country  is  tne  Triticum  vulgare ;  of  this  there  are 
two  varieties — T.  €Sgtimim,  or  summer  wheat;  and  T.  hybemum^  or 
winter  wheat:  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn.  Of  these  varieties,  again,  there  are  several  modifications^ 
into  the  description  of  which  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  miesent  occasion. 

Wheat  seeds  or  grains,  as  brought  to  the  market,  and  as  supplied 
to  the  miller,  are  deprived  of  their  pale(B,  or  husks. 

The  number  of  parts  into  which  ground  wheat  is  separated,  and 
the  amount  of  each  yielded  by  given  quantities,  vary  according  to  the 
characters  of  the  wheat,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  diflfoient 
millers. 

In  wheats  which  are  hard  the  integuments  sepamte  witli  difficulty, 
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and  therefore  the  flour  produced  firom  these  usually  contains  a 
neater  proportion  of  adherent  bran  than  do  those  flours  procured 
aom  wheats  which  are  soft,  and  which  part  with  their  epidermic 
coveiingB  more  readily. 

According  to  Mr.  Hard,  a  miller  of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  products,  with  ihe  quantities  obtained,  of  one  quarter,  or 
eight  bushels  of  ground  wheat : — 

*  Produce  of  Ont  Quarter  of  Wheat,  weighing  504  Oe. 

Flour 892  lbs. 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings 10  „ 

Toppings,  or  specks 8  „ 

Best  poUard,  Turkey  pollard,  or  twenty-penny             .        .  15  „ 

FinepoUani 18  ,» 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard 50  « 

Loss   sustained  by  eyapoiation,  and    waste   in  grinding, 

dressing,  &c. 11  n 

504  Ihs.* 

COMPOSITION   OP  WHBA.T   PLOUB. 

We  have  already  enimierated  all  the  more  important  constituents 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  of  the  flour 
loade  therefrom.  The  grain  of  wheat  aiflers  from  that  of  the  other 
cereals  principally  in  the  peculiar  physical  characters  possessed  by  its 
chief  mtrogenous  constituents,  and  espedally  ghdm,  or  gUadm\  crude 
gluten  being  a  mixture  of  this  with  flbrin,  and  possessing,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  in  the  moist  state,  strongly  adhesiye  properties.  These 
are  found  to  be  practically  of  great  value  in  bread-makinff ,  causing  the 
dough  to  retain  more  strongly  the  carbonic  acid  eyolvc^  during  fer- 
mentation, whereby  the  bread  is  rendered  porous  and  light ;  and  uds  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  flour  of  wheat  is  preferred  for  bread- 
makiog  to  that  of  all  other  trains.  We  shall  now  describe  in  detail 
all  tiie  more  important,  and  especially  the  nitrogenous,  constituents 
of  wheat  flour.  The  particulars  which  will  &  given  relative  to 
these  will  applj  in  great  part  to  the  other  cereals. 

Cntde  ^/ti^en.— Orude  gluten,  as  shown  below,  consists  of  several 
suhstances,  and  hence  its  properties  partake  to  some  extent  of  the 
characters  of  its  constituents.^  Although  water  exerts  such  an 
effect  upon  it  in  rendering  it  adhesive  and  tenacious,  yet  it  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  When  freed  from  moisture  it  is  taste- 
less, more  or  less  transparent,  and  shiny.     It  is  soluble  in  caustic 

'  According  to  Yon  Bibra  it  has  the  following  composition  :— 
12  8  4 

Fibrin       .  70*95        71-55       69-40       70-48 

Glutin       .        .        14-40        16-00        17-57        16-92 
Casein  .         8-80         6*58         7-80         6-88 

Fat    .  .  5-85  5-92  5-78         6-27 
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potash  and  other  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  most 
dilute  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid.  Digested  in  water 
containing  from  one  to  two  thousands  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  furnishing  a  liquid  which  is  Isevorotatory,  and  in  which  the 
gluten  comports  itself  with  heat  and  reagents  exacdy  as  does  albumen. 
Qlutm, — The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  crude  gluten,  but  tibe 
pure  glutin^  gliadin,  or  vegetable  gelatin,  in  its  hydrated  condition, 
forms  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  varnish,  and  which  is  susceptible 
.  of  being  drawn  out  into  silky-looking  threads.  When  obtained  frcan 
its  alcoholic  solution,  treated  with  ether  and  dried  in  vacuo,  it  forms  a 
hard,  brittle,  and  opaque  mass.  When  simply  evaporated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution,  it  resembles  in  its  physical  characters  animal 
gelatin. 

Glutin  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  but 
only  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  more  freelv  in  hot  water,  the  solution  yielding  precipitates  with 
gallotannic  acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  several  other  metallic  salts. 
With  ferric  sulphate,  mixed  with  ammonia,  it  gives  an  orange-coloured 
or  brownish  precipitate,  in  which  respect  likewise  it  resembles  animal 
gelatin.  It  dissolves,  giving  rise  to  a  blue  colour,  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  nitric  acid  it  also  dissolves,  but  is  again  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  tartaric  and  acetic  acids^ 
but  only  partially  so  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalies,  less  so  in  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  solutions  afford 
precipitates  with  metallic  and  some  other  salts.  With  mercurous 
nitrate  it  gives  rise,  in  the  moist  state,  to  a  bright  red  colour ;  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  to  a  yellow  colour,  which  after  half- 
an-hour  changes  to  \iolet. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  pure  glutin,  according  to 
Ritthausen : — 

Carbon 62-49 

Hydrogen         ....      6*97 

Nitrogen 18-02 

Oxjrffen     .....    21-41 

Sulphur 0-85 

Ash 0-26 

It  would  appear  that  the  albuminous  substances  entering  into  the 
composition  of  crude  glutin  have  really  nearly  the  same  percentage 
composition  aa  ihe  other  albuminoids.  Giindsberg  states  that  glutin, 
or  gliadin,  is  not  a  simple  proximate  principle,  for  cold  water  extracts 
from  it  a  brown  substance  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  while  the 
residue,  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  solution  wnich  on  cooling 
famishes  a  substance  free  from  sulphur,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  animal  gelatin,  and  which  Giindsberg  regards  as  the  true 
glutin,  or  vegetable  gelatin. 
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'  Fibrin. — ^This  is  the  portion  of  cmde  glutin  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  its  moist  state  it  forms 
ft  greyish-white  elastic  mass,  but  when  dry  a  homy  substance,  which 
recoyers  its  former  characters  by  maceration  in  cold  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  acetic,  hydrochloric^  and  phosj^horic  acids;  also  in  the 
ftUkalies,  including  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solu- 
tions on  neutralisation.  Acording  to  Scherer,  fibrin  contains  15*8 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Later  analyses  correspond  in  the  main  with  the 
totegoing,  but  in  three  analyses  made  by  jDumas  and  Cahburs  the 
nitrogen  varied  as  follows : — 15'8, 16'0,  and  16*4. 

It  imdergoes  gradual  alteration  in  contact  with  moisture,  is  trans- 
formed during  germination,  ^ving  rise  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  the  formation  of  diastase. 

Oisem, — frequently  called  legumin,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  seeds 
of  the  leguminoesD,  and  in  smidl  amount  in  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
When  dried  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour, 
and  readily  reducible  to  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  it  becomes  insoluble  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  solu- 
tion in  acetic  acid,  when  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water,  or  even 
when  left  in  contact  with  it  or  with  dilute  alcohol. 

ASwmen. — ^The  albumen  deposited  by  heat  from  vegetable  solutions 
13  usually  in  tbe  crude  state,  and  is  contaminated  by  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances.  For  its  purification  the  precipitate  must  be 
washed  wi^  water,  and  then  with  boUing  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solution  coagulates  at  from  61°  to  63°  C,  and  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature is  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute, 
the  albumen  is  deposited  in  fiocculi.  Albumen  thus  coagulated  is 
white,  opaque,  and  elastic ;  when  dried  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  brittle, 
and  translucent.  After  having  been  dried,  it  absorbs  water  when 
immersed  in  it,  and  assumes  its  original  characters,  and  if  dried  at  a 
temperature  below  the  point  of  coagulation,  it  likewise  re-€M»][uire8  its 
tolubility  to  any  extent  in  water. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hence  it  is  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  the  precipitate,  if  the 
alcohol  is  added  in  smaU  quantity,  being  soluble  in  water.  When 
alcohol  is  added  to  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  albumen,  the  liquid 
aiW  a  while  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  liquefied  by  heat. 
Coagulated  albumen  may  be  made  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali.  Nearly  all  acids  precipitate  albumen  from  its 
sohtion,  especially  nitric  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  with  heat  dissolves 
coagulated  albumen,  forming  a  blue  or  violet  solution.  Tribasie  phoe- 
phmic  acid,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  most  other  organic  acids,  do  not  form 
precipitates  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions,  but  when  added  to 
iughly  concentrated  solutions  tbe  liquid  solidifies  to  a  jelly,  which 
hecomes  liquid  like  gelatine  when  heated.    In  solutions  of  alnuman  to 
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which  common  salt  has  been  added,  the  albumen  is  precipitaUe  by 
phosphoric,  acetic,  and  other  acids,  or  the  albumen  may  oe  precipitated 
from  the  same  acid  solutions  by  means  of  salt,  the  precipitation  being 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  hea£ 

Albumen  is  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  alkalies,  but  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  pota^,  added  in  considerable  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albumen, 
forms  a  gelatinous  mass.  Alkaline  carbonates  present  its  coagulation 
l^  heat. 

It  has  the  same  atomic  composition  as  the  other  albuminoida,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  16*8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

CereaUn — A  nitrogenous  substance  approximating  cloeely  in  its 
properties  to  diastase.  It  is  contained  in  the  membrane  immediately 
surrounding  the  seed,  called  epispermium.  It  has  the  property  of  oon- 
yerting  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  This  power  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  adding  an  infusion  of  bran  to  a  thick  decoc- 
tion of  starch,  which  is  qiiickly  transformed  as  described  above,  the 
decoction  becoming  thin,  Imipid,  and  sweet,  when  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40"  to  50°  C. 

To  obtain  cerealin  in  a  separate  state,  bran  is  treated  with  repeated 
quantities  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  bein^  pressed  after  each  addition  of 
me  spirit.  In  this  manner  the  whok  of  the  su^ar  and  dextrin  are 
removed,  the  cerealin  being  left  behind.  The  bran  is  next  treated 
with  water;  this  dissolves  out  the  cerealin,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion being  evaporated  at  40^  C,  the  cerealin  is  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  it  being  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

A  solution  containing  cerealin  cosgulates  at  75^0.,  and  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  by  dilute  acids.  Alkalies  prevent 
its  action  on  starch.  Once  coagulated,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  but  it  is  still  capable  of  slowly  acting  upon  starch.  Up  to  a 
temperature  of  7(f  0.  it  retains  its  power  of  transforming  starch,  but 
not  oeyond  that  temperature,  whereas  diastase  retains  its  power  up  to 
90^0. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigation  of  Mouri^  that  bran  con- 
tains other  substances  besides  cerealin  which  possess  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch,  for  he  states  that  bran  freed  from  cereal,  especially 
the  perispermium,  is  more  active  than  cerealin  itself,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  decomposing  starch  Ven  at  100°  0. 

Starch. — The  only  other  constituent  of  flour  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  is  the  starch,  which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  carbohydrates,  which  includes 
sugar,  into  which  during  digestion  it  is  converted,  the  sugar  being 
conveyed  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  broken  up  during 
respiration  into  carbonic  add  and  water,  heat  being  developed  during 
the  process. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  precise  percentage  composition 
of  different  descriptions  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  :— 
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WTuat  Fhur, 
(Vauqnelin.) 


French. 

Odena 

Odeaas 

Paris 

Irferiar 

Starch . 

(Hard). 

(Soft). 

Flour. 

Flour. 

71*49 

66*5 

62-00 

72*8 

67-78 

Gluten 

10*96 

14-65 

12*00 

10-2 

9-02 

Sugar  . 

4*72 

8*48 

7-56 

4*2 

4*80 

Gum    . 

8-82 

4*90 

5-80 

2*8 

4-60 

Bran    . 



2*30 

1-20 

— 

— 

Water .        .        . 

10-00 

12*00 

10-00 

10-0 

12HH) 

Dnmas. 

Wheat  Flour. 

Odeeaa  Flour  (Flinty). 

Odessa  Flour  (Soft). 

Water        .       .    10*00 
Gluten       .        .    10-96 
Starch        .        .    71*49 
Sugar         .        .      4*72 
Dextrin     .              8*32 

Water        .       .    12-00 
Gluten       .        .    14*55 
Starch        .        .    56*50 
Sugar                 .      8-48 
Dextrin     .        .4-90 
Bran  .        .        .      2-30 

98*73 

Water 

Gluten 

Starch 

Sugar 

Dextrin 

Bran 

.    12-00 
.    62-00 
.      7*36 
.      5-81 
.       1*29 

98-46 

100*49 

AcoordlDg  to  MilloDy  the  nitrogen  in  wheat  varied  in  22  different 
samples  from  1*688  to  2*729,  equal  in  nitrogenous  substance  from 
10-05  to  17*27  per  cent.,  while  Poggiale  found  an  average  of  14*4  per 
cent,  of  gluten  in  dried  wheat. 

Wheat  Bmn, 

FUrstenburg. 

Gluten 10-84) 

Albumen l-60j 

Starch 22-66 

Sugar — 

Gum 6*28 

Fat 2-82 

Water 10-80 

Ligneous  matter 48*98 

Chloride  of  potassium 0-28\ 

Sulphate  of  potash 0*24 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*93- 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*87 

Silica 0*75, 


Fogglale. 
18-0 

21-7 

1*9 

7*9 

2-9 
12-7 
34-6 

5-5 


100*00 


100-2 


Some  idea  may  he  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  above 
analyses  of  the  great  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  artide  of  diet.  lake 
milk,  it  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sos- 
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tenance  of  the  animBl  body,  nitTogenous,  non-mtrogenous,  and  mineral. 
It  \b,  in  fact,  the  type  of  a  perfect  food,  and  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion which  has  been  hestowed  upon  it  of  the  *  staff  of  life.' 

The  analyses  of  bran  given  above  are  particularly  interesting  and 
important,  K)r  they  show  that  bran  contains  really  some  of  the  most 
vafuaUe  constituents  of  the  grain.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  including  the  very  important  principle  cerealin, 
the  properties  of  which  we  have  already  described,  as  also  much  oily 
matter.  By  sifting  out  the  bran,  therefore,  we  render  the  meal  much 
leas  nutritious ',  this  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  state  that  the  bran 
rarely  forms  less  than  one-fourth,  and  is  often  considerably  more,  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  grain.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  fact 
should  be  generaUy  known,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  correct  the  preference  given  to  very  white  bread,  and  the 
notion  that  whiteness  and  quality  go  together.  The  very  reverse  of 
thiB  is  often  the  case. 

It  should  be  known  also  that  the  small  or  tail  com,  which  is  usually 
separated  from  the  other  com,  and  used  by  the  farmer  himself,  is 
ridier  in  gluten  than  the  large-sized  grain. 

Ash  of  wheat, — ^Very  many  analyses  of  the  ash  of  wheat  have  been 
made,  of  which  we  append  the  principal.  The  mineral  constituents 
contained  in  wheat  were  at  one  time  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  them  would  prove  of  great 
value  by  enabling  the  agriculturist  to  treat  the  soils  on  which  the 
iniun  is  grown  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
Thus  his  object  would  be  to  put  into  the  soil  those  constituents  whicn 
were  found  to  be  of  most  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  ash. 
This  supposition  is,  however,  not  correct  to  the  extent  formerly 
believed,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston  deduce  from  their  numerous  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  cereals  the  following  general  conclusions: — 
AMkea  of  Wheat. 


Ogstoo  and  Way. 

Potash    .        . 

Hopeton, 
9iamplea. 

Spalding. 

Creeping, 

Bed  straw, 

white. 
7  samples. 

Old  red 
IfinunaB. 

271-66-4 

29-8 

28-»^l-2 

26-7-8M 

34-2 

Soda       .       . 

0-1-  61 

6-3 

1-3-  2-1 

0-6- 8-8 

4-6 

Lime      .       .        . 

1-8-  8-2 

2-9 

1-5-  6-8 

1-15-  6-9 

8-2 

Mac^neiiU        .        . 

9-9-14-0 

IM 

12-4-18-1 

9-5-14-2 

9-6 

Oxideofiron. 

0-1- 2-0 

0-2 

0-1-  1-4 

0-1-  8-8 

2-1 

Snlphnricacid 

trace-  1-9 

0-1 

0^  1-6 

0-1- 0-6 

0-3 

Silica      .       .       . 

1-4-  6-6 

2-2 

1-8-  6-8 

2-1-  9-7 

6*5 

Carbonic  add. 

0-2 

0-2 

_ 



— i 

ChkyHdeofsodiiun. 

0-3-  1-6 

.. 



0-84 

— 

PhMpboricadd 

40-(M9-2 

48-2 

45-6-48*5 

46-6-49-6 

40-6 

Ash  in  100  parts  of 

dry  sabatanoe 

1-7-2-06 

2-05 

1-86-1-96 

1-8-  2-1 

2-1 
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AAet  of  Wheat. 


Lawes 

Ogston  and  Way. 

T.Herapath. 

and 
Gilbert 

1      J 

3  samples 

S  samples 

•%r^w. 

1 

Frauoh 

1 

Maria, 
nople. 

srown  on 

irrigated 

land. 

on  non-        "     ' 
land.     •  "Muples. 

Potash     . 

32-4 

86-6  80-8 

85-8 

20K)-81-9 

881-86-4 

29-85 

Soda 

2-8 

0-6    1-0 

91 

8-9-16-0 

2-9-8-1 

1-1 

Lime       .       . 

8-6 

4-8    8-2 

206 

0-9-  1-4 

2-2-  5-6 

8-4 

Magnesia 

18-9 

IM  14-8 

14-1 

10-6-12-9 

9-1-10-1 

10-7 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

1-0 

1-2    0-9 

trace 

— . 

— 

2-4 

Sulphoric  acid 

0-86 

0-2:  — 

0-2 

0-1-0^ 

trace 



SiUca       . 

8-05 

6-0    4-6 

6-0 

0-1-  0-2 

trace 

2-5 

Carbonic  acid . 



-_ 



— 



Chloride  of  sodium . 









trsoe 

0-18 

Phosphoric  acid      . 

48-6 

41-0  45-8 

84-4 

46-1-48-7 

48-2-60-0 

49-7 

Ash  in  100  parU  of 

dry  substance 

1-7 

2-2    1-7 

1-9 

2-8 

2-6 

2-0 

That  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  affected  in  any  definite  way  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  greatest  on  clay  soils,  less  on  calcareous,  and 
least  on  sandy  soils.  The  stron^t  straw  contains  most  ash.  The 
ash  in  the  gram  varies  as  much  in  samples  grown  on  the  same  soil  as 
in  those  from  different  soils,  and  bears  no  definite  relation  to  climate 
or  to  variety.  And,  further,  that  the  total  amount  of  ash  abstracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  grain  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  weight  of  the 
crop. 

That  not  only  the  amount  but  the  composition  of  the  ash  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  j  the  predominance  of  any 
constituents,  as  lime  or  silica,  by  no  means  causes  an  excess  of  that 
same  constituent  in  the  plant,  nor  does  it  appear  that  different  bases 
have  any  tendency  to  replace  each  other ;  an  abundance  of  soda  does 
not  cause  that  alkali  to  take  the  place  of  potash. 

Respecting  these  conclusions,  different  results  have  been  arrived  at 
by  other  chemists,  as  Daubeny,  Malagutti,  and  Durocher. 

The  differences  in  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  grain,  straw,  and  chaff 
relate  chiefiy  to  silica ;  if  this  be  deducted,  the  rest  of  the  constituents, 
it  is  affirmed,  exhibit  no  perceptible  variation ;  the  ash  of  bailey  and 
oats  differs  from  that  of  wheat  only  in  the  larger  amount  of  silica 
contained  in  the  two  former ;  if  tliis  be  deducted,  no  essential  dif- 
ferences remain. 

The  followipj?  are  certain  average  results  obtained  from  observa- 
tions upon  60  dinerent  samples  of  wheat,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  *  Watts's  Dictionary ' : — 
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The  moifliiin  in  100  parts  of  grain  varies  from  9*5     to  18*5  mean  11*76 

n  n  n        rtr»w  „  10-4      „  14-0  „  11-76 

chaff  „  11-0      ^  140  „  12-24 

Specific  eravity  of  the  ffrain  ,.  1-318  „    1*413  ^        1*874 

Weight  in  lbs.  of  1  bushel  of  grain  „  58       „    68  ^  61*8 

„    of  straw  to  1,000  parte  of  grain    .,  780     ,,1827  ^  1047 

„    of  chaff       n         .f         •.  «  116     „  278  „  181 

Amount  of  ash  in  100  parte  of  dry  grain  „  1-68    ^    2*19  „       1*99 

n      atraw  .,  8-61    „  12-29  .,        5*31 

„      chaff  „  7-98    „  18*76  „  18-96 


THB  AITALTBIB  OP  FL0T7B. 

As  it  ifl  freqiiently  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  determine 
the  oomposition  of  samples  of  wheat  flour,  we  will  now  describe  the 
Tsrioufl  steps  bj  which  the  analysis  may  be  effected. 

Ddermination  of  the  gluten, — A  weighed  quantity  of  flour  is  to 
be  made  into  a  paste,  and  well  kneaded,  either  on  a  sieve  or  in  a  piece 
of  muslin,  water  being  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  milky 
colour;  tiie  water  carries  away  the  starchi  and  dissolves  out  the 
albumen,  sugar,  gum,  and  aaltSy  while  the  mass  left  on  the  filter  con- 
nsts  of '  crude  ^Jniten/ 

GhUnL — ^Tms  substance  is  obtained  by  digesting  crude  gluten  for 
several  hoars  with  alcohol  of  80-85  per  cent.  The  alcohol  is  then 
boiled  and  the  supernatant  liqtud  decanted.  The  mass  of  gluten  is 
again  boiled  several  times  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  The  united 
alooholic  Hquids  which  contain  the  glutin^  casein,  and  a  little  oil  become 
turlnd  on  cooling,  principally^  from  the  deposition  of  the  casein.  Half 
the  flJcohol  is  now  to  be  distilled  off,  when  flocculi  of  casein  mixed  with 
glutin  vnd  &t  become  deposited.  The  remainder  contains  the  glutin, 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  drying  over  the  wateivbath, 
whereby  the  casein  which  still  remains  is  rendered  insoluble,  when 
finfldlv  we  glutin  is  redissolved  in  alcohol  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  evaporation.  To 
purify  the  caeemj  it  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
the  hot  solution  filtered  through  calico,  then  leflb  to  cool,  it  being  fre- 
quentiy  agitated  while  the  deposit  is  forming. 

Jwrtn. — ^This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  erode  ffluten;  it  is  leffc  in  nearly  a  pure  state  after  the  action  of 
the  alcohol,  but  it  still  contains  small  quantities  of  starch,  husk,  cel- 
lulose, and  oil,  firom  which  it  may  be  separated  as  foUows : — It  must  be 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
after  drying  the  fit  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Or  the  fibrin 
after  exhaustion  with  alcohol  may  be  dissolved  in  Y&rj  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add,  firom  which  it  may  bie  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  neutra- 
lisation with  ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  behaves  just 
like  that  of  the  fibrin  of  muscle,  showing  the  identity  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fibrin. 
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For  the  other  constituents  of  the  wheaten  flour  we  must  search  in 
the  water  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve. 

Albumen. — ^This  suhetance  is  procured,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
starch,  by  concentrating  and  then  boiling  the  water,  slightly  acidu- 
lating with  acetic  acid.  The  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated after  washing  with  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  by  filtration  through  a 
weighed  filter. 

Casein  or  mucin, — We  have  already  shown  how  this  substance  may 
be  obtained  from  the  crude  gluten  in  a  state  of  puritv,  but  for  its  quan- 
titative estimation  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — After  the  separation 
of  the  albiunen,  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  filtrate.  This  throws 
down  the  casein,  which  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter. 

Estimation  of  total  nUrogen, — ^The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
ascertained  by  the  combustion  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  flour  with 
soda-lime.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained,  multiplied  by  6"38, 
represents  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Starch. — ^The  starch,  suspended  in  the  water,  graduaUv  subsides, 
when  it  may  readily  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Or  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  flour  may  be  exhausted  with  water,  which 
will  remove  the  sugar  and  dextrin.  The  insoluble  residue  is  converted 
into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
as  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar/  and  the  glucose 
estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  solution,  the  quantity  of  starch  beinjr 
calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  glucose  found,  100  parte  of  glucose 
corresponding  to  90  parts  of  starch. 

Suffar  and  dextrtn. — In  a  part  of  the  watery  solution  referred  to 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  sugar  is  first  estmiated  by  the  copper 
solution.  The  dextrin  in  the  other  portion  is  converted  into  glucose, 
and  likewise  estimated.  100  parts  of  glucose  are  equal  to  96  parts  of 
dextrin. 

OH. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  and  bruised  wheat  or  flour 
is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  until  all  traces  of  fat  are  re- 
moved.   The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  weighed. 

Water. — The  quantity  of  water  is  estimated  by  drying  in  the 
water-bath  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mineral  matters. — These  are  obtained  by  incineration,  and  their 
nature  and  amounts  may  be  ascertained,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
make  a  full  analysis,  by  the  adoption  of  the  several  processes  which 
have  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  most  or  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  '  Tea.' 

To  determine  the  quality  of  the  crude  gluten,  a  little  instrument 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Boland,  termed  an  *  aleurometer.^ 

Of  this  instrument  the  following  description  is  given  by  Mr. 
Mitchell:— 

^  It  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
from  three-quarters  of  an  incn  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two 
principal  parts;  the  one,  about  two  inches  long,  is  closed  at  one  end, 
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foimingr  a  kind  of  cup  capable  of  containing  a1x>ut  210  grains  of 
fresh  gluten;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  being  charged  with  gluten,  is  heated  to  about  420°  F.  in  an  oil- 
liath.  The  gluten  oy  this  ^eatment  swells,  and  according  to  its  rise 
in  the  tube  (which  may  be  measured  by  a  paduated  stem)  so  is  its 
quality.  Good  flours  furnish  a  gluten  which  augments  to  four  or 
five  tunes  its  original  bulk ;  but  bad  flours  giye  a  gluten  which  does 
not  swell,  becomes  viscous  and  nearly  fluid,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  and  giving  off  occasionally  a  disagreeable  odour,  whilst  that 
of  good  flour  merely  suggests  the  smell  of  hot  bread.' 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  the  corn-chandler  and  the  baker  for 
ihe  determination  of  the  quality  of  wheaten  flour  is  still  more  simple: 

A  small  quantity  (a  few  grains  is  sufficient)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  its  quality  judged  of  by  the  tenacity  of  the  dough, 
u  shown  by  the  length  to  wluch  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet 


BIBlTOrUSE  OP  THB  GKAST  OF  WHXAT. 

Several  structures  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  grain  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cereals. 

First,  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  membranes,  called  the  testa; 
second,  the  surflBkoe  of  the  seed  proper  is  formed  of  angular  cells,  filled 
with  glutinous  and  oily  matter  m  a  granular  state';  while  the  substance 
of  the  seed  is  made  up'of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpuscles.  Now  each 
of  the  parts  enumerated  differ  in  the  several  cereal  gruns. 

The  teeta  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  removed  in  the  process  of 
grinding  and  dressing  the  flour,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  cells 
forming  the  sur&ce  of  the  grain. 

The  following  is  the  exact  structure  of  the  grain  of  wheat : — 

The  testa,  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  seed,  consists  of 
three  layers  of  cells,  two  of  which  are  disposed  longitudinally  to  the 
axis  of  the  seeds,  and  the  other  transversely.  The  longitudinal  ceUs  are 
large,  and  the  margins  distinctly  beaded,  especially  the  outer  layer ; 
the  transverse  cells  are  also  beaded,  but  to  a  lees  extent. 

The  cells  forming  the  surface  of  .the  seeds  are  laige  and  angular ; 
those  of  its  substance  are  still  larger,  and  each  encloses  a  considerable 
number  of  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  smaller  near  the  outer  parts  of 
the  grain  than  towards  the  centre.  These  several  layers  of  cells  may 
be  described  as  three  distinct  membranes. 

The  structure  of  the  testa  and  of  the  substance  of  the  seed  is 
exhibited  in  the  engraving  (fig.  72). 

Viewed  with  an  objectp^lass  magnifying  420  diameters  linear, 
wheat  starch  is  observed  to  consist  of  definite  grains  or  particles ; 
many  of  these  are  very  small,  others  are  of  consiaerable  dimensions, 
while  there  are  but  few  of  intermediate  sizes :  the  small  grains  are 
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Fig.  71. 


TetU  and  substance  of  seed  of  WmuLT.  TransverM  and  MHKeol  MotioiiB ;  aa, 
outer  membrane ;  b  6,  middle ;  c  e,  Inner  membrane  or  surftwe  of  the  leed 
proper.    Magnified  200  diameten. 
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chiefly  round,  miely  oval,  or  muller-fihaped,  and  for  the  most  part 
jffOTided  with  a  central  spot  or  hilum;  the  larger  ffianules  form 
rounded  or  flattened  discs,  with  thin  edges.  Neither  hilum  nor  con- 
centric rings  are  m  general  perceptible  on  the  larger  discs,  although 
in  some  few  a  central  tubercle  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  indistinct 
annulL  Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  granules  are  more  or  less 
twisted  or  turned  up  at  the  edges,  and  when  seen  sideways,  present 
the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  furrow,  which  has  been  erroneously 
deecnoed  as  a  hilum :  this  appearance  is,  however,  deceptive ;  it  is 

Pig   78. 


This  engTAving  repreeentfi  the  structure  and  appesranoes  of  the  starch  grannies 
of  Wheat  Flour,  as  also  the  charscters  of  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters. 

reallv  occasioned  by  the  partial  folding  or  curling  of  the  grain  on 
itself  whereby  a  central  depression  is  produced,  the  corpuscle  at  the 
same  time  being  viewed  obhquely.  \\  e  have  frequently  seen  grains 
which  when  stationary  presented  a  roimd  and  disc-like  appearance, 
but  which,  in  rolling  over  and  presenting  the  edges  to  view,  exhibited 
the  longitudinal  furrow  described,  an  observation  which  clearly  proves 
its  nature.  A  few  granules  attain  a  very  considerable  size ;  tnese  are 
less  regularly  circular,  and  being  much  flattened,  exhibit  but  little 
shadow;   sometimes  their  edges  are  faintly  marked  with  radiating 
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linefl.  Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  well-marked 
cross.  Many  of  the  aboye-deecribed  particulars,  as  also  the  characters 
of  the  cellulose,  are  well  exhibited  in  fig.  73. 

Fig.  74. 


c 


a,  itareh  gnuinlM  of  raw  vheat  floor ;  ft,  ditto  of  the  mn«  haied^  with  moirtore 
as  in  bread ;  e,  dm  baked ;  d,  boiled^  as  in  padding.    Magnified  400  diameten. 

Not  only,  as  has  been  already  stated  more  than  once,  can  the  dif- 
ferent starches  be  discriminated  from  each  other  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  but  in  many  instances  the  iu?encies  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  may  be  determined,  as  will  be  clearly  perceived'^  on  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  engraving  (fig.  74). 
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The  differenoes  between  the  raw,  moist  baked,  and  boiled  starch 
granules  of  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  are  very  marked :  those 
of  the  dry  baked  are  less  marked ;  they  are,  however,  on  the  average 

Pig.  75. 


Testa  and  surfaoe  of  seed  of  Barlkt.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

much  larger  than  the  raw  granules,  the  form  less  regular,  that  of 
the  smaller  grains  especially  being  a  good  deal  altered ;  the  shadows 
are  less  marked,  and  in  some  of  the  granules  the  concentric  rings  are 
rendered  more  conspicuous.    To  these  illustrations  of  the  variations  in 
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the  condition  of  the  granules  of  wheat  flour  a  fifth  might  hare  been 
added  representing  the  characters  of  the  starch  in  BrituA  gum  or  eUu- 
trin  made  from  wheat  starch ;  in  this  the  granules  are  destroyed  to  a 

rit  extent,  but  here  and  there  granules  and  portions  of  granides  may 
discovered,  often  exhibiting  the  concentric  rings  and  sufficient  to 
serve  for  its  identification,  and  to  determine  whether  the  gum  was  made 
from  wheat  or  potato  flour. 

It  is  by  means  of  British  gum  that  the  backs  of  postage  labels  are 
rendered  adhesive,  as  may  be  shown  readily  by  submitting  a  small  por- 
tion scraped  from  the  label  to  examination  with  the  microscope. 

Fig.  76. 


This  engraving  repreaenU  the  stnicture  and  characters  of  Bari^et  Starch, 
together  with  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Luoida,  and  magiUfled 
140  diameters. 

BARLEY  FLOFR. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  barley ;  that,  however,  which 
ia  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Hordeum  distichony  or 
two-eared  barley. 

As  met  with  in  commerce  the  seeds  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed 
in  the  paleas  or  husks ;  denuded  of  these,  they  form  '  Scotch  or  pot 
barley f'  when  rounded  they  constitute  *  pearl  &ar%,' and  this  again 
reduced  to  powder  is  called  'patent  barley,^ 

Chemical  composition, — The  proportion  of  azotised  compounds  in 
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Inrlefy  is  lees  than  in  wheat  flour ;  it  is  deficient  particular!;^  in  crude 
gluten,  so  that  barley  paste  may  be  nearly  all  washed  away  in  water. 

The  milky  fluid  obtained  by  washing  Darley  paste,  deposits,  as  well 
as  the  starchy  a  protein  matter  supposed  to  be  insoluble  casein :  if  this 
be  digested  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  dissolved,  but  is  again 
tlut)¥m  down  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  the  liauid  which  has 
deposited  the  starch  and  insoluble  casein  still  holos  in  solution  a 
smtall  quantity  of  albumen  and  some  soluble  casein. 

The  substance  to  which  Proust  gave  the  name  of  Hordein  is  stated 
not  to  be  a  definite  compound,  but  to  consist  of  starch  and  cellulose, 
with  an  albuminoid. 

Barley  flour  is  less  nutritive  than  wheat  flour  and  somewhat  laxa- 
tive ;  its  starch  corpuscles  are  less  soluble,  and  therefore  resist  more 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  the  husk  is  slightly  acrid. 

The  following  amiyses  of  barley  and  its  ash  have  been  made : — 

Anafyae*  of  Barky, 


1        Von  Bltaa. 
1       In  the  meal. 

Von  Bibra. 
In  the  bran. 

42-008 
2-960 

19-400 
6-885  > 
1-904/ 

14-843 

12-000 

Poison. 

Alr-drled  grain. 

New  Scotch. 

Stardi      .        . 
Fat           ... 
Cenaloee  .       .       . 
Gam 
Sngar 

Nitrogenous  matter . 
ABh            .         .          . 
Water 

59-950 
2-170 

6  744 

3-200 

12-981 

15-000 

52-7 

2-6 

11-5 

4-2 

18-2 

2-8 

12-0 

Ashet  of  Barley. 

Way  andOgBton. 

CheTralicr. 

Holdayian. 

LonR-eared. 

Saampks. 

3  samples. 

Nottingham. 

I  Potash     .        . 

20-8-37-2 

19-8-31-6 

32-0 

;  SodA 

0-5-  1-4 

0-»-  4-9 

1-2 

!  Lime       .       . 

1-5-  8-6 

1-2-  4-2 

3-4 

1  Ma«:neria 

2-^  8-7 

8-2-10-2 

11-0 

!  Oxide  of  iron  . 

0-1-  2-1 

0-1-  1-0 

0-15 

Sulphuric  acid 

trace-  2-7 

Oa-  0-5 

trace 

Saica 

17-3-3-2-7 

24-6-30-4 

21-12 

1  Carbunic  acid  . 

— 



0-5 

Pho«T>horic  acid 

25-a-38-8 

28-7-38-0 

29-9 

Chloride  of  sodinm  . 

2-3-111 

trace-  1-6 

0-7 

'  Aflhindiysabetance 

;          2-3-  2-7 

2-1-  2-6 

2-20 
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The  Analysts  of  Barley, 

This  must  be  conducted  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
ivvheat  flour. 

Structure  of  the  Gram  of  Barley, 

The  testa  of  the  g^in  of  barley  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
wheat.  It  consists  usually  of  four  layers  of  cells ;  they  are  smaller  than 
those  of  wheat;  the  longitudinal  cells,  of  which  there  are  three  layers, 
are  not  beaded,  but  those  forming  the  outer  layer  haye  their  margins 
slightly  wayed ;  those  of  the  inner  layer  and  of  the  transyerse  cells 
not  being  waved. 

The  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  grain  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those 
of  wheat,  and  they  form  three  layers,  in  place  of  one  as  in  wheat. 
Those  of  its  substance  also  differ  from  the  corresponding  cells  of  wheat, 
being  more  delicate,  and  presenting,  when  emptied  of  starch,  a  fibrous 
appearance  (fig.  75). 

The  starch  granules  of  barley  resemble  yery  closely  in  form  and 
structure  those  of  wheat,  so  that  the  description  already  giyen  applies 
to  some  extent  to  the  starch  of  barley. 

Barley  starch  consists  of  small  and  large  grains,  with  but  few  of 
intermediate  size :  the  former,  it  is  to  be  pe^icularly  obseryed,  are 
three  or  four  times  smaller  than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat 
starch ;  and  of  the  larger  grains  many  are  distinctly  ringed,  while  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  presents  the  longitudinal  furrow, 
the  nature  of  wnich  has  already  been  described.  These  cluuncters  are 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  discrimination  by  the  micro- 
Bcopist  of  wheat  and  barley  flour  or  starch.  Examined  with  the 
polariscope,  they  exhibit  a  cross  not  nearly  so  strongly  marked  as  in 
rye. 

Considerable  difference  is  observed  between  wheat  and  barley 
flour  in  the  action  upon  them  of  boiling  water  and  some  other  reagents'; 
thus,  after  prolongea  boiling,  in  the  case  of  barley  flour,  a  substance 
remains  undissolved  which  has  been  denominated  '  hordem,^  whereas 
wheat  floiu:  treated  in  the  same  manner  is  nearly  all  dissolved. 

By  the  above  characters,  particularly  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
small  grains,  and  by  the  structure  of  the  testa,  barley  starch  or  meal 
may  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  discriminated  when  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  (figs.  76  and  76). 

RYE  FLOUR. 

The  grass  from  which  rye  is  obtained  is  the  Secale  cereale. 
The  seeds  or  grains  resemble  those  of  wheat,  but  are  smaller. 
Rye  fiour  is  rich  in  nitrogenised  products,  and  it  contains  more  sugar 
than  wheaten  flour;  its  paste,  when  repeatedly  washed  in  water. 
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breaks  up,  and  becomes  diffused  thiougbout  the  liquid,  the  bran  only 
being*  len  behind ;  the  milky  liquid,  after  having  deposited  the  starch, 
and  after  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  is  to  be  evaporated,  when  the 
residue  will  consist  of  sugar,  oil,  and  the  so-called  '  soluble  gluten^ 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  alcohol. 


AnaJytes  of  Byt. 


Suich      . 

Fat 

Cellulose  . 

Onm  and  sugar 

Nitrogenons  matter 

Asb 

Water      .       .    « 


Eehling  &  Faiart. 

7  samples. 
Dried  at  \WP  Q, 


78-68-85-26 
1-24-  2-30 

10-4()-16-83 

1-90-  2-30 

12-62-1470 


Poggiale. 
Mean  of  samples. 
Dried  at  120»  G. 


65-5 
2-0 
6-4 

8-8 

1-8 

16-5 


Pillits. 
Air-dried. 


56*4 
2-2 
3-9 
6-8 

12-4 
1-5 

18-8 


floisford  and  Krocker.-Dried  at  2W  F. 

• 

Bye  flour  from 
Vienna. 

Rye  flour  from 
Hohenheim. 

Glaten  and  albumen     . 
Starch  ..... 
Woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar 
Ash 

11-92 

60-91 

24-74 

1-83 

18-69 

54-48 

24-49 

1-07 

17-73 

45-09 

85-77 

2-43 

16-76 

47-42 

36-25 

2-37 

Moisture  in  fresh  substance  . 

98*90 
18-78 

98-73 
14-68 

101-02 
13-94 

100-80 
'  13-82 

Rye  Flour. 


Gluten     . 

Albumen 

Starch      . 

Sugar 

Gum        .        .        . 

CeUulose 

Fat,  acid,  Ices  . 

Binhof. 

Grelt 

Boossinganlt. 

9-48 
3-28 

61-07 
8-28 

11-09 
6-88 
5-62 

12-81 
3-Oj 

58-8 

10-4 
7-2 

7-8 

10-5 

64-0 
8-0 

11-0 
6-0 
8-5 

100-20 

100-0 

98-0 
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Mineral  Matter  of  Bye. 


Potash      . 

FresenioB  and  WIIL    FroBenins  and  Will. 

Way  and  Ogston. 

81-89            ,           11-43 

33-83 

Soda 

4-33            '           18-89 

0-39 

hime        .        .        . 

2-84            1            7-05 

2-61 

Magnesia 

9-86                      10-67 

12-81 

Oxide  of  iron   . 

0-80                        1-90 

1-04 

Phosphoric  acid 

46-03                      67-81 

89-92 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

trace           i             — 

— 

Silica       . 

1-42            ,            0-69 

9-22 

Sulphuric  acid . 
Coal,  sand 

017                        0-61 

0-18 

2-66                         — 

— 

100-00                         - 

100-00 

Potash 

Way  and  Ogston.— Unknown  varieties. 

83-8 

16-6 

9-4 

Soda 

0-4 

19-9 

16-1 

Lime 

2-6 

11-25 

16-3 

Magnesia 

12-8, 

18-0 

10-1 

Oxide  of  iron    . 

1-0 

— 

2-2 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-2 

0*5 

.2-6 

Silica 

9-2 

3-6 

14-6 

Carbonic  acid  . 





Phosphoric  acid 

89-9 

•       83-5 

251 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

— 

1-6 

4-2 

Ash  in  dried  grain  . 

1-6 

2-65 

1-9 

Rye  flour  is  said  to  be  somewhat  laxative. 

The  roasted  grains  were  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  coffee. 

Structure  of  the  Cfram  of  Rye, 

The  testa  of  rye  approaches  somewhat  closely  in  structure  to  that 
of  wheat;  as  is  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  engraving. 
There  are^  however^  certain  differences ;  thus,  the  cells  of  the  nrst  and 
second  coats  are  smaller  and  much  more  delicately  beaded ;  those  of 
the  third  coat  are  also  smaller  and  of  a  somewhat  different  form  (fig. 
77). 

The  starch  granules  of  rye  flour  bear  a  general  resemblance  inform 
and  size  to  those  of  wheat:  there  are  these  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
differences,  however — ^viz.,  that  the  lesser  grains  are  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat,  and  that  mAoy  of  the  lar&rer 
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jrranaleB  of  rye  starch  are  furnished  with  a  three  or  four-rayed  hilum. 
&[amined  wil^  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  very  strongly  marked 
cross  (fig.  78). 

OAT  PLOFR. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  oats ;  that,  however,  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  Avena  saliva. 

Fig.  77. 


Structure  of  testa  of  Ry«.  Vertical  and  tranaverse  views :  a  a,  outer ;  66,  middle, 
and  c  e,  inner  coats.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  oat  grains  or  seeds  are  usually  enclosed  in  their  husks ;  when 
<ieprived  of  these  they  form  what  are  known  as  '  groats,^  and  these 
crushed  constitute  ' Emhden groats* 

Oat  flour  or  meal  does  not  form  a  dou^h  or  paste  like  wheat  flour ; 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
enised  matter ;  this  exists  principally  in  the  form  of '  Avenin^  a  sub- 
stance analogous  to  soluble  casein  or  legmnin,  and  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
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^  Oatmeal/  Pereira  remarks,  '  is  an  important  and  valuable  article 
of  food.  With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  com  it  is  richer  in 
oily  or  fiEittj  matter  than  any  other  of  the  cultivated  cereal  grains ; 

Pig.  78. 


Thia  engraving  represents  the  stmcture  and  character»of  the  starch  granules  of 
Byb  Flour.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Locida,  and  magnified  430  diameters. 

and  its  proportion  of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest 
English  wheaten  flour ;  so  that  both  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat 
making,  and  its  flesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  High 
rank.' 

Antdytf  of  Oats. 


FehUng  and 

Fehling  and 

Fal»st. 

Faisst. 

Poggiale. 

Pillita. 

6  samples 

2  samples, 

Shelled  grain, 

Air-diied 

dried  at 

free  from  husk, 

dried  at  120»C. 

grain. 

starch      .        . 
Fat  .        .        . 

^ 

loooc. 

dried  at  100°  C. 

70-24-76-41 

82-30-82-90 

/61-9 
I   6-1 

641 

2-7 

Cellulose  .        . 

, 

10-00-1 1-39 

0-92-  1-41 

.    3-5 

7-8 

Gum  and  sugar 

— 

— 

— 

4-1 

Nitrogenous  matter . 

10-69-16-59 

14-12-14-16 

11-2 

141 

Ash 

2-65-  30 1 

2-06-  2-13 

3-61 

2-4 

Water      .        . 

• 

12-47-14-13 

14-86-15-06 

14-2 

13-9 
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Scotch  Oatf  exdutive  of  husk. 


Norton  and  Fromberg. 

land. 

AyTBhiro. 

AyzBhire. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Starch      .        .        . 

Sugar 

Gam 

OU  .        .        .        . 
1  Nitrogenons  matter 

Epidermis 
'  lAioeral  matter 
1 

05-24 
4-51 
2-10 
5-44 

18  69 
M8 
2-84 

100-00 

64-80 
2-58 
2-41 
6-97 

19-01 
2-89 
1-84 

64-79 
2-09 
212 
6-41 

20-81 
2-84 
0-94 

66-60 
0-80 
2-28 
7-38 

19-91 
2-28 
1-75 

1 

1 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

Aah  ofOaU. 


J. 

Kforton. 

Way  and  Ogston. 

Potato. 

Hopeton, 
3  samples. 

Hopeton, 
4  samples. 

/■^S&.i^'"^ 

Pclish. 

Potash 

81-6 

20-6-210 

18-6-17-8 

18-1-19-7 

24-3 

16-8 

Soda     .        .        . 





0-5-  8-8 

0-8-  8-0 

38 

5-3 

i  Lime    . 

6-3 

6-7-10-1 

2-g-  4-2 

1-3-  3-8 

35 

8-35 

Magnesia     .        . 

8-7 

7-8-11-0 

6-1-  7-3 

6-5-  8-2 

7-3 

6-9 

1  Oxide  of  iron 

0-9 

0-4-6-1 

trace-  2-1 

0-8-  1-3 

0-7 

0-1 

\  Snlphnric  acid     . 

— 

17-4 

1-1-  2-5 

0-1-  1-4 

1-7 

4-0 

Silica 

0-9 

1-3 

88-5-61-6 

39-8-60-0 

41-9 

48-2 

Carbonic  add      . 









0-6 

Cbloride  of  sodium 

and  potassium  . 
»  Pbosphoric  add   . 
i  Total  ash  in  dry 

.0-35 

1-fr-  6-3 

0-9-  2-6 

0-1- 

0-45 



49-2 

88-5-46-3 

18-3-26-6 

18-7-29-2 

14-6 

16-2 

1     grain        .        . 

2-22 

2-14 

2-6-  8-8 

2-6-  8-8 

3-0 

8-8 

Structure  of  the  Qrain  of  the  Oat, 

The  fnembrane^  covering  the  grain  of  oat,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  other  cereab,  present  several  peculiarities. 

The  longitudinal  cells  forming  the  outer  membrane  are  disposed  in 
two  lavers ;  they  are  large  and  well  defined,  the  walls  being  rather  thin 
and  ahghtly  -vvaved  ;  from  the  upper  and  cuter  wall  of  some  of  the  cells 
springs  a  single  long  and  pointed  nair,  the  point  being  turned  towards 
toe  summit  of  the  grain ;  these  hairs  arise  from  the  cells  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  grain,  but  they  become  more  numerous  towards 
the  apex,  where  they  form  a  beard  or  tuft,  as  in  wheat. 
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The  transverse  cells,  which  may  be  described  as  forming  the  second 
investing  membrane,  are  disposed  in  a  single  layer ;  their  waUs  are  l^s 
accurately  defined,  and  they  are  not  very  much  longer  than  broad. 

The  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  seed  itself,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  the  third  covering  of  the  grain,  also  consist  of  a  sinjrle 
layer ;  they  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  cells  of  wheat  (fig.  79). 

Fig.  79. 


Te4ta  of  OAt.    a  a,  outer ;  b  b,  middle ;  and  e  e,  inner  tuniog.    Magnified  300 
diameters. 

The  starch  granules  of  the  oat  present  well-marked  structural  cha- 
racteristics. They  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  wheat,  varying 
but  little  in  dimensions,  are  polygonal  in  figure,  without  either  visible 
concentric  rings  or  hila,  but  with,  central  depressions  and  thickened 
edges.  The  great  peculiarity  of  oat  starch,  however,  is,  that  many  of 
the  grains  cohere  together,  forming  bodies  of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure, 
and  presenting  a  reticulated  surface,  indicative  of  their  compound 
structure.     These  bodies  escape  readily  from  the  cellulose,  and,  when 
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oat  flour  is  diffused  through  water,  may  frequently  be  seen  floating 
about  freely  in  the  liquid.  A  second  peculiarity  is,  tliat  unlike  the  other 
cereal  starches,  the  grains  of  oat  starch,  when  viewed  with  polarised 
light,  do  not  exhibit  the  usual  crosses.  The  above  particulars  are 
well  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  fig.  80.  The  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
cellulose  are  very  delicate,  and  appear,  when  the  cells  are  emptied  of 
the  starchj  like  threads,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 

Fig.  80. 


This  engraving  represents  the  stractare  and  character  of  the  start  h  oorpnecles 
of  Oat  FiouK,  oa  also  of  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and 
magnified  420  diameters. 

A  figure  of  oat  starch  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Pereira*8 
*  Materia  Medica.'  In  this  the  larger  grains  are  made  fully  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  wheat  starch ;  whereas  they  are  really  several  times 
smaller,  as  represented  in  our  engraving.  This  error  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  artist  having  mistaken  the  compound  bodies  in  ques- 
tion for  single  granules.  The  same  error  pervades  some  of  the 
i&easurements  given. 
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UTDIAIS  CORN  FLOUR. 


Zea  Mays,  or  Indian  corn,  is  met  with  in  the  state  of  flour,  in  the 
shops,  under  the  name  of  *  Polenta  i^  it  enters  into  the  dietary  of 
many  of  our  public  institutions  and  charities,  and  is  much  used  in  the 
New  World. 

Fig.  81. 


This  engraTing  reprooonta  the  Btatictare  and  characters  of  the  starch  grannka 
of  Indian  Corn  Flouk,  including  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lacida,  and  magnified  430  diameters. 

The  amount  of  azotised  constituents  is  less  in  maize  than  wheat. 
"When  washed  with  water  it  does  not  leave  any  glutinous  residue  like 
wheat,  and  is  said  by  Gbrham  to  contain  a  reddish  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Zeine.  It  contains,  howevCT, 
a  large  quantity  t)f  oil,  which  accounts  for  its  fattening  properties. 

The  starch  separated  from  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  grain 
forms  an  important  article  of  diet,  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
*  Com  jUmVy  and  which  resembles  dietetically  and  chemically  an 
arrowroot. 

In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  maize  is  considered  to  excite  and 
to  keep  up  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 
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Analynt  of  Maize. 


Storch     .        .        . 
Fat  .       .        . 
Cdlolose .        . 
Gun  and  sngar 
Nitrqgoioiu    matter 
Ajh         .        .        . 
Water 

Potaon. 
Air-dried. 
4  8amplM. 

PoggUJe. 
Dried  at  130°  0. 
Hean  of  samples. 

Pay  en. 
Dried  at  100*»  C. 

50-l-^-8 
4-4-  4  7 

14-9-20-4 
2-8-  2-9 
8-7-  8-9 
1-6-  1-8 

11-5-18-2 

64-5 
6-7 
4-0 

9-9 

1-4 

18-5 

71-2 
9-0 
5-9 
0-4 

12-8 
1-2 

A  A  of  Maize. 


I 

Ftomberg* 

Letellier. 

PoUab    . 
Soda       . 
Lime      .        . 
Magnesia 
Pbcsphoric  acid 
Snlphoricadd 
Silica      . 
Oxide  of  iron  . 
Loss        .        . 

26-63) 
7-64J 
1-59 
15'44 
89-65 
6-54 
209 
0-60 
0-92 

80-8 

1-3 
170 
60-0 

"o-8 

O-I 

100-00 

100-00 

Aeh  of  Maize, 


Way  and  Ogston. 
Forty-day. 

Graham,  Btenhonse, 

and  Campben. 
Unknown  variety. 

Potash 

28-4 

80-7 

Soda        .       . 

1-7 

Lime       .       . 

0-6 

81 

Magnesia 

18-6 

14-7 

Oxideofinni  . 

0-5 

0-8 

Solphuric  add 

trace 

4-1 

SiUca      .       .       . 

1-55 

1-8 

Carbonic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

63-7 

446 

Chloride  of  sodiam 

_ 

0-6 

Adi  in  dried  grain 

V5 
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Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Indutn  Com. 

The  testa  of  the  grain  of  Indian  com  is  made  up  of  two  membranes ; 
tlie  outer  of  these  consists  of  some  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  all 

Hg.  82. 


A ,  traiisveree  section  of  testa  of  Indiak  Cork.  B,  longitudinal  riew  of  cells  at 
outer  layer  of  te8^a  ;  C,  cells  of  surface  of  grain ;  D,  cells  of  its  suh*lmux ;  E 
bUnHema  ;  F,  starch  granulrs.    A  1(HT,  6  G  200,  D  100,  E  F  600  diam«tez«. 
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running  in  one  direction,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad ;  the 
margins  of  the  outermost  layer  are  beaded,  the  headings  being  remark- 
able for  a  certain  squareness  of  outline. 

The  inner  membrane  forms  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper,  and 
oonsistB  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  resembling  tiiose  of  iJie  other 
cereals  (fig.  82). 

The  cells  of  the  cellulose  are  very  angular,  like  those  of  rice,  but 
they  differ  in  being  subdiyided  by  numerous  septa,  forming  a  cellu- 
lateid  network  or  blastema,  each  space  enclosing  a  separate  starch  cor- 
puaele. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  Indian  com  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  oat ;  like  them,  they  are  somewhat  polygonal  in  outline, 
and  present  well-marked  central  depressions,  as  weU  as  occasionally  a 
divided  and  radiate  hilum ;  they  diner,  however,  in  their  much  larger 
fflze,  in  not  forming  compoimd  bodies,  and  in  presenting  under  the 
polariscope  wellnlefined  crosses.  The  central  depression  appears  to  be 
a  character  common  to  nearly  all  the  starch  granules  of  the  cereal 
ismifses.  This  depression,  combined  with  the  disc-like  form  of  the 
grains,  gives  them  a  ^neral  resemblance  to  the  blood  discs  of  the 
mammalia.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  grains,  as  in  wheat  and 
barley,  are  curved  u]jon  themselves,  the  depression  exists  of  course  only 
on  one  aide  of  the  disc. 

RICE  FlrOUR. 

The  seeds  of  rice,  Oriza  sativa,  contain  a  much  less  proportion  of 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularly 
wheat,  namely  about  7  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
lesSk 

The  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  rice,  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid,  ^  luis  a  creamy  consistence,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bland 
taste.' 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet,  some  persons  placing  it  very  high.  Ana* 
Ivsis,  however,  clearly  proves  that  it  is  the  least  nutritious  of  the 
cereal  grasses ;  while  it  usually  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  gluten,  wheat 
floor  rarely  fiimishes  less  than  12  per  cent. ;  again,  when  cooked,  rice^ 
ewelle  up  greatly  and  imbibes  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
rice  containing  about  77  per  cent,  of  moisture.  This  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  large  bulk  of  cooked  rice  should  be  eaten  to  constitute 
a  suffident  meal. 

This  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken  of  frequently  with  milk, 
butter,  or  sugar,  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  substances  increase 
greatly  tiiose  of  the  rice  itself. 
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Anahf9ea  of  Rice, 


Starch         .... 

Fat 

Cellolose     .... 
Gam  and  sugar . 
Nitrogenooa  substance 

Ash 

Water         .... 

Poison. 
Air^ried. 

Foggiale.                Payen. 
Dried  at  100»  C.    Dried  at  100"  C. 

78-8 
0-1 
0-2 
1-6 
7-2 
0-9 
9-8 

74-5          1           86-9 
0-2                       08         ] 
8-4                       8-4 
—                         0-5 
7-8                       7-5 
0-8                       0-9 

1 

Aah  of  Bice, 


Ifnspratt. 
Qnin. 

Mtvpratt 
Hnsk. 

1 
Zedetar. 

Potash         .... 

18-48 

1-60 

20-2 

Soda 

10-67 

1-68 

2-5 

Magnesia 

11-69 

1-96 

4-26 

Lime 

1-27 

1-01 

7-2 

Phosphoric  aeid 
Sulphuric  acid 

68-86 

1-86 

60-2           ' 

0-92 

— 

Silica          .        . 

8-85 

89-71 

1-4           t 

Oxide  of  iron 

0-45 

0-64 

— 

99-27 

99-18 

96-7           ! 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Jtice. 

The  structure  of  the  hnsk  of  rice  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine ; 
it  is  best  examined  after  it  has  been  immersed  in  glycerine  for  some 
time. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  seed  is  thrown  up  into  ridgee,  these  being 
arranged  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  describing  between 
them  square  spaces ;  the  ridges  are  formed  in  part  of  silica  in  the  form 
of  granules;  here  and  there  are  openings,  of  somewhat  irregular 
form,  and  which  are  the  months  of  stomata :  the  substance  of  the  husk 
is  made  up  of  narrow  and  rather  short  fibres ;  some  of  these  are  arranged 
longitudinally,  others  transversely ;  they  are  brittle,  and  their  ei^s 
rough.  That  they  really  aA  fibres  is  shown  by  their  being  hollow,  as 
is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  Lastlv,  lying  beneath  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane is  a  thin  membrane  formed  oi  angukr  oeUa,  rather  longer  than 
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broad,  and  the  long  axis  of  which  is  placed  transyerselj.  The  above 
description  is  founded  upon  the  admirable  drawing  made  with  the 
patest  care  by  Mr.  Tuffen  West  (fig.  83). 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  rice  are  small,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
an  angular  form,  with  well-marked  central  depressions  and  raised 

Fig.  8S. 


Husk  of  Ricts,  the  upper  flgture  being  a  transreMe  iection.    Magnified 
320  diameters. 

Sfes;  they  resemble  closely  the  starch  grains  of  the  oat  in  their 
Tffonal  shape,  but  differ  in  being  much  smaller. 
The  cells  m  which  they  are  enclosed  are  very  angular,  and  separate 
'^dily  from  each  other,  in  which  respects  also  rice  differs  from  oat 
flour  (fig.  84). 


z2 
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Fig.  84. 


This  engraving  represents  the  starch  corpnscles  and  cells  of  Rics.    Drawn 
with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  430  diameters. 

But  flour  and  bread  are  made  in  different  countries  from  a  Tariety  of 
other  ^ndns  besides  those  which  have  hitherto  been  described,  as  BlSUt, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species  ;*  Eltisine  corocana,  the  Roffee  or 
Raggy  of  India ;  Buckwheat,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  poor  in 
astrogenous  substances  and  fat,  and  the  Oram  of  India ;  Cicer  arieti" 
nunij  which  made  into  cakes  is  palatable  and  highly  nutritious. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CEREAL  GRADTB. 

We  will  now  bring  this  article  on  *  Flour'  to  a  concluson  by 
giving  some  mean  analyses  of  the  chief  cereal  grains  and  their  ashes, 
which  will  enable  us  readily  to  compare  the  one  kind  of  grain  with 
the  other. 
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i 

Ginten 
and  other 

aaottoed 

Dextrin, 
Gluooee, 

Silica,  Fhos- 
phatetof 

lOOparU. 

Skaroh. 

or  other 
ooDgen- 

Fatty 
mat- 

Cellu- 
lose, 

^.^- 

erons 

ters. 

Bolnble  Salts 

xnatteis. 

anh- 
Btanoea. 

of  Potash 
and  Soda. 

J  Whe«t,haid,orye-) 

1     nezoela   .        .      1 

58-12 

22-75 

9-50 

2-61 

4-0 

8-02 

Wheat,  h*ni,  of  Africa 

64-57 

19-50 

7-60 

212 

8-50 

2-71 

:  Wh««t.hard,ofT«-] 

68-80 

2000 

80 

2-25 

3-60 

2-85 

'  wS^deii-harf,  ' 
1     of  Brie,  France 

68-65 

16-25 

7-0 

1-95 

8-40 

2-75 

Wheat,  White  Tuzel 

e 

75^ 

11-20 

6-05 

1-87 

8-0 

2-12 

[Rje    .        .        .        . 

65-65 

1815 

1-2 

2-15 

4-10 

2-60 

Bartey 

65-43 

18-96 

1-0 

2-76 

4-75 

8-10 

•  Oats  .        .        .        . 

60-59 

14-39 

9-25 

5-60 

7-06 

8-25 

Maize                 .       . 

67-56 

12-60 

4-0 

8-08 

5-90 

1-25 

Rice    ...        . 

89-15 

7-05 

10 

0-80 

80 

0-90 

The  next  table  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  tlie 
chief  cereal  ffrains.  It  is  taken  from  Pereira*8  ^  Materia  Medica/  and 
iddiawn  up  from  the  calculated  means  contained  in  Johnston's  '  Lec- 
tures on  Agricutnral  Chemistry  and  Geology,'  2nd  ed.  1847. 


i 
1 

Potash  .        .        . 
Soda      .        .        . 
Lime     .        .        . 

Oxide  of  iron' 
Phosphoric  acid    . 

SiU^    . 
Alumina        .        . 

Wheat. 

Barley 

with 
Husk. 

Oats. 

Bye. 

Indian 
Com. 

Bioe. 

28-72 
9-06 
2-81 

1208 
0-67 

49-81 
0-24 

1-17 

18-64) 
8-14/ 
2-62 
7-46 
1-48 

88-96 
0-10 
0H)4 

27-10 
0-21 

26-18  { 

6-95 

9-9*5 

0-40 
43-84 
1045 

0-26 

2-67 

0-06 

22-08) 
11-67  j 

4-93 
10-35 

1-86 
49-56 

0-98 

0^ 

82-48 

1-44 
16-22 
0-80 
44-87 
2-77 
0-18 
1-44 

f  18-48 

1 10-67 

1-27 

11-69 

0^5 

58-86 

O^V 
8-85 

1 

99-50 

99-76 

99-76      101-35 

99-70 

99-64 

Peicf  ntage  of  ash  . 

abont20:     2-84 

2-18 

2-426 

about  1-5       1-00 

Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way  give  the  following  as  the  percentages  of 
silica  in  the  ash  of  the  ordinary  cereal  grains :  2-06  to  5-46  silica  for 
wheat;  from  23-6  to  70*77  for Wley ;  &om  38*48  to  6003  for  oats; 
and  0-22  for  rye. 
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ON  THE  PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  CEBEAL  GRAINS. 

The  cereal  grams  and  the  flours  made  from  them  are  liable  to  he 
infested  and  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  yarious  parasitic  produc- 
tions, both  vegetable  and  animal.  As  flours  thus  diseased  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  analyst  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
adulterated,  it  becomes  necessary  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  some 
information  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  cereal  grains. 

The  principal  diseases  of  grain  arising  from  the  attacks  of  fungi 
are  ergot y  smut  or  dust,  brandy  rust,  and  mtldew. 

Fig.  85. 


This  engimving  repreeents  the  spores  of  Urkdo  carish,  magnified  420  dlameten. 
Drawing  made  from  a  preparation  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 


ON  BUNT,  SMTJT  BOLLS,  OR  PEPPER  BRAND. 

(Uredo  caties,  Dec,',  Uredo  foetida,  BextBr.) 

This  fungus  has  hitherto  been  met  with  onlrin  the  grains  of  wheat ; 
it  is  easily  recognised  by  its  disgusting  smell.  The  spores  or  sporangia, 
analogous  to  seed  vessels,  are  large  and  reticulated,  as  represented  in 
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the  figure.  Some  doubt  exists  whether  this  fungus  is  deleterious  or 
Dot ',  Dj  many  it  is  considered  to  be  so.  Flour  containing  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  gingerbread  (fig.  85). 

SRGOT. 

(Oidium  arbortifaciens,') 
Eigot  is  particularly  prone  to  attack  rye :  it  does  not  confine  its 

Fig.  86. 


This  engraving  represents  a  transverse  section  of  ErooT  of  Btb.  a.  Terminal 
oolonrleas  filaments  bearing  the  spores,  which  are  seen  on  the  extremities,  b. 
The  ooloored  threads  whidi  oonstitnte  the  black  or  pnrpla  portion  of  the 
grain,  e.  The  ceUs,  with  the  contained  spherules  of  oil,  which  form  the 
body  or  oolonrless  part  of  the  grain,  magnified  430  diameters,  d^  «,/,  repre- 
sent minnte  portions  of  the  same  struotores,  more  highly  magnified— viz., 
€70  diameters. 

ravages  to  that  one  grass^  but  has  been  observed  to  attack  a  variety  of 
species;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  ears  of  wheat. 

The  engraving  (fig.  86)  represents  a  section  of  ergotised  rye. 
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In  flour  contaminated  with  ergot  the  structures  above  delineated 
occur,  of  course,  in  a  much  broken  and  divided  «tate. 

Numerous  and  well-attested  instances  are  on  record  of  dangerous 
and  even  fatal  eflects  resulting  &om  the  consumption  of  bread  con- 
taining ergot. 

The  active  principle  of  ergot  is  named  ergotine.  It  is  obtained  by 
treating  ergot  with  ether  to  remove  fat  and  wax,  afterwards  exhaust- 
ing with  boiling  alcohol,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  precipitating 
by  cold  water.  It  is  a  reddish  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
dilute  acidS;  but  dissolved  by  alcohol,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  caustic 
potash. 

Y\g.  87. 


Thifl  engraving  represents  the  spores  of  TJredo  SBOErnM,  magnified  420  diameteors. 
Drawing  made  from  a  preparation  belonging  to  Dr.  Sway ne. 

Test  for  ergot, — Laneau  renders  the  paste  of  the  flour  alkaline, 
adds  dilute  nitric  acid  to  slight  excess  and  then  neutralizes,  when  a 
violet-red  colour  will  appear  if  ergot  be  present,  which  changes  to  rosy 
red  when  nitric  acid  ana  violet  when  an  alkali  is  added. 

Another  test  is  the  odour  of  propylamin  developed  on  the  addition 
of  liquor  potasssB  to  the  ergotisea  flour. 
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OK  B.VBI,  "BSShBAB,  BED-BOBIN,  BED-GXTX. 

(  Uredo  rubigo  and  Uredo  linearis,) 

Theee  so-called  species  are  but  young  states  of  Puccinia  gramini$. 
They  form  yellow,  brown,  oval  spots  or  blotches  upon  the  stem,  leaf, 
and  chafiP;  the  sporules  of  which  the  blotches  consist  are  intermediate 
in  size  between  those  of  Uredo  caries  and  U,  segetum ;  they  are  at  first 

Fig.  88. 


Wrbat  Floub  infested  with  Puccinia  araminis,  in  an  early  Btage  of  derelopment. 
420  diameten. 

round,  afterwards  oval,  and  attached  by  a  pellucid,  short,  and  slender 
stalk  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  developed,  but  after  a  time  they 
become  free  (fig.  87.) 

The  engraving  (fig.  88)  represents  some  wheat  flour  largely  infested 
with  Puccinia  f^aminis  in  the  state  formerly  called  Ureao  rvbigo. 
The  sample,  which  was  ofiered  for  sale,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Muspratt, 
by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  author. 
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ON  BMI7T,  OB  DUST  BRAITD. 

(Uredo  segetum.) 

This  fungus  is  comparatiyely  rare  in  wheat,  but  very  common  in 
iMirley  and  oats ;  rye  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  has  not 
the  ciisa^^reeable  smell  of  the  preceding  species,  and  the  spores  are 
several  times  smaller  (fig.  87). 

ON  lOXDBW. 

(Puccinia  granwms,) 
The  ripe  spores  of  this  fungus  are  dark-brown  club-shaped  bodies, 


PuCCmU  OBAIUNIS. 

In  all  stages.    Magnifled  ftOO  diameters.    From  spedmenfi  Undly  farnished  by 
the  Bev.  Prof.  Henslow. 

having  the  broader  end  divided  into  two  compartments  filled  i^th 
sporules.    '  I  have  observed  this  fungus  with  the  rust  fungi  in  a  ^way 
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that  strengtlieDs   my  opinion  that  they   are  identical/ — Professor 
Htndow. 

In  the  engraying  (fig.  89)  this  fungus  is  represented  in  all  the  stages 
and  conditions  of  its  growth. 

PeniciUmm  glaiummy  Fermentum  cerevista,  8f^, 
When  hread  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  and  has  become  stale, 
certain  species  of  fungi  are  apt  to  b^ome  "developed  in  it.    One  of 

Fig.  90. 


PmidUium  glaucwn  in  its  perfect  state  of  development. 

these  is  the  well-known  PeniciUium  glaucum,  which  forms  the  green 
mould  of  cheese  and  other  decaying  organic  substances :  it  is  described 
and  figured  in  a  memoir  by  the  author  contained  in  the  thirty-sixth 
Tolume  of  the  ' Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions*  (fig.  90).  Other 
species  of  Penicillium  according  to  Parkes  are  PeniciUium  citophilum 
and  PeniciUium  roseum,  of  a  greenish,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow 
colour. 
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A  second  species  of  fuzmis  is  Fermentum  ceremdcd,  or  the  yeast 
fungus,  also  described  and  ngured  in  the  memoir  above  alluded  to. 
Its  development  in  bread  goes  in  part  to  show  that  the  vitality  of  the 
veast  is  not  alto^ther  destroyed  by  the  baking  of  the  bread.  It  -will 
De  described  and  figured  under  the  head  of  ^  least/ 

A  third  fungus  found  in  stale  bread  is  very  different  from  either  of 
the  others ;  it  is  represented  in  the  engravings  fig.  91.    It  is  of  a  bright 

Pig.  91. 


Oidium  orantiaeum/unffuSf  oommonly  found  In  stale  Bread. 

yellow  colour,  and  it  often,  from  its  abundance,  causes  the  bread  to 
assume  in  patches  the  same  colour.    This  is  the  Oidium  orantiacum. 

Vtbrionei, 

These  also  are  sometimes  found  in  moist  and  damaged  flour. 

The  Bearded  or  Poisonous  Darnel, 

The  poisonous  grass,  Lolium  temuUfntum,  or  darnel^  is  by  no  means 
of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  numerous  accidents  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  mixed  either  with  the 
flour  of  wheat,  or  some  other  cereal  farina. 

The  effects  of  darnel  on  man  are  thus  described  by  Pereira : — 
*  The  ill  efiects  of  the  seeds  of  bearded  darnel  on  man  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  symptoms  which  they  pro- 
duce are  twofold :  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal  irritation,— such  as 
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vomiting  and  colic ;  and  those  which  arise  from  disorder  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system— such  as  headache,  riddiness,  languor,  ringing  m  the 
ears,  confusion  of  sight,  dilated  pupU,  delirium,  heaviness,  somnolency, 
tremUing,  convulsions,  and  pandysis.  These  seeds  therefore  appear 
to  be  acro-tarcotic  poisons.    According  to  Seeger,  one  ot  the  most 

Fig.  92. 


^ 


Btrnctore  of  the  grain  of  Lolium  TXMi7T.EKTnM,  or  Damtl,  Showing  transverse 
and  Tcrtical  sections  of  testa,  magnified  200  diameten ;  also  the  (maracters  of 
the  atazth  corpuscles,  magnified  500  diameters. 

certain  signs  of  poisoning  by  them  is  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 
Both  Borghard  and  Schober  (quoted  by  Wibmer)  mention  a  death 
having  resulted  from  their  use.  In  Cordier*s  cases  their  ill  effects 
were  directly  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  himself;  but 
in  most  other  cases  they  were  the  result  of  accidental  poisoning.  In 
ireneral  they  have  arisen  from  the  intermixture  of  bearded  darnel 
•eeds  with  other  cereal  grains.    In  a  prison  at  Cologne,  sixty  persons 
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sufiered  from  the  uae  of  a  bread  meal,  containing  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  Lolium  tenwlentum  in  six  ounces  of  meal. 

As  the  chemical  teste  for  darnel  when  mixed  with  flour  are  not 
very  satisfactory  or  decisiye,  we  haye  submitted  the  seeds  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  find  them  to  be  so  different  fipm  those  <^ 
wheat  or  rye,  that  when  admixed  with  these  in  the  state  of  flour  they 
may  be  reaiiily  detected. 

*The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  very  closely  those  of  rice  in  form — 
that  iS;  they  are  polygonal — ^but  they  are  much  smaller,  and,  like  those 
of  the  oat,  they  are  frequently  united  into  compound  grains  of  various 
sizes,  the  larger  grains  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  starch  cor- 
puscles. 

The  structure  of  the  tetta  is  very  different  from  that  of  either  rice, 
the  oat,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal  grains :  it  is  formed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes ;  the  cells  of  the  outer  coat  form  but  a  single 
layer,  and  contrary  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  in  the  oat,  their 
long  axes  are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
rice :  the  fibres  or  the  husk  of  rice  and  the  cells  of  the  testa  of  LaUum 
are,  however,  very  distinct  in  other  respecte.  In  the  former  the  cells 
are  long  and  narrow,  forming  fibres,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  but 
between  two  and  three  times  as  long  and  broad. 

The  cells  of  the  second  coat,  which  are  ranged  in  two  layers,  follow 
a  vertical  dis^ition — an  arrangement  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  obtains  m  all  the  other  cereal  grains  with  the  exception  of  rice. 

The  cells  of  the  third  coat  form  but  a  single  layer,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  other  grains  described  (fig.  92). 

Lolium  is  said  to  be  best  detected  apart  from  the  microscope  by 
means  of  alcohol,  which  gives  a  greenish  solution  of  a  disacrreaabre 
taste,  and  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  resinous  yellowisn  green 
extract. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diseases  of  com  produced  not  by  the 
invasion  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  animal  productions. 

THE  WEEVIL. 

The  Weevil,  Ccdandra  granaria,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  grain 
and  flour  which  have  become  damaged.  The  presence  of  the  weevil 
in  the  grain  is  revealed  by  the  existence  of  a  little  hole  visible  on  the 
Burfitce  of  the  grain.  If  the  grain  be  crushed  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  shell  with  the  starch  eaten  away.  It  is  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  grain  than  in  the  flour. 

ON  EAB  OOCSUB,  PTJBPLB8,  OB  PBPPEROOBN. 
(ViMo  trittci.) 

The  grains  afiected  turn  green  at  first,  and  ultimately  black;  they 
become  rounded,  resemblii^  a  small  peppercorn;  tne  husks  are 
spread  out  and  the  awns  twisted,  by  which  means  the  infected  ears 
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are  readily  observable  amongst  the  etandinff  corn.  The  blighted 
gnins  are  filled  with  a  moist  cotton-like  substance  and  contain  no 
flour.  This  substance  is  composed  of  myriads  of  eel-shaped  animal- 
coles,  which,  as  soon  as  moistened  with  water,  exhibit  the  most  active 
moTements  (fig.  9S\  A  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  these  animalcules  is,  that  they  may  be  so  perfectly  dried  that  on 
the  slightest  touch  they  break  up  into  powder,  and  yet,  when  moistened. 

Fig.  »s. 


Bnovm  Ymtao  Tranoi,  magnlflM  1 00  dlameten   DrgTdng  tnade  from 
prepantioa  belonging  to  the  Ute  Dr.  Fereira. 

they  will  reyive,  and  become  as  active  as  at  first.  This  operation  may 
even  be  repeated  seyeral  times  before  the  yitality  of  the  animalcules  is 
finally  destroyed. 

OK  THB  WHEAT  lODOS. 

(Cecidomyia  tritici,) 

This  is  a  two-winged  fly,  which  may  be  seen  in  myriads  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  in  the  eyenings  from  seyen  to  nine  o'clock,  flying 
about  the  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  within  the 
blossoms;  the  eggs  become  hatched  into  yellow  maggots  or  cater- 
pillars, and  by  these  the  mischief  is  occasioned ;  they  cause  the  non- 
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development  of  the  oyarj,  so  that  the  grain  never  advances  he jond  its 
condition  at  the  time  the  flower  first  expands.  All  the  grains  in  an 
ear  are  not  usually  aflected,  hut  only  grains  here  and  there.  A  figure 
of  the  fly  and  its  caterpillar  will  be  found  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the 
Linn»an  Society.' 

ACARU8  PAMNiB. 

This  mite  is  never  present  in  flour  unless  this  has  become  damaged. 
It  diflers  considerably  m  structure  from  the  sugar  mite  (fig.  94). 

"Big.  M. 


AcAHUs  F4RINJB,  OT  fiMol  mOff,  from  the  ovum  to  the  mature  state,  from  wheat 
flour,    a  a,  ova ;  b  ft,  ytntng ;  c,  fnale ;  d^  female.    Magnified  75  diameten. 

Another  species  of  acarus,  met  with  on  one  occasion  in  w^heat 
flour^  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving^  fig.  05. 

THE  ADrLTEBATIONB  OF  FLOUS. 

The  adulterations  to  which  flour  is  subject  are  of  two  kinda,  and 
consist  in  the  addition  of  either  vegetable  or  mineral  substances. 

The  principal  additions  coming  under  the  first  head,  which  are 
made  to  fiour,  are  with  various  descriptions  of  other  kinds  of  flour 
and  meal. 

One  adulteration  of  flour  is  with  betm  meal.  It  is  a  common  l^vae- 
tice  for  millers  to  add  bean  meal  to  flour ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  addition 
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is  not  made  so  much  for  the  sake  of  profit,  as  to  render  certain  de- 
scriptions of  flour  more  tenacious  when  made  into  dough,  bean  meal 
efkctXDg  this  object  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  glutinous 
matter  which  it  contains.  In  the  case  of  genuine  wheat  flour  of  good 

Fig.  95. 


^CABUS  from  flour.    Drawn  with  the  Oamera  Luoida,  and  magnified 
320  diameters. 

qoa^ty,  no  such  addition  is  re<]^uired ;  when  the  flour  is  damaged,  beans 
are  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Another  addition  sometimes  made  is  rice  /lour.  The  purpose 
eerred  by  the  addition  of  this  article,  unless  it  be  exclusively  for  the 
sake  of  adulteration,  is  not  apparent,  since  it  does  not  make  bread  to 
bind  better.  It  is  said  indeed  to  cause  it  to  hold  more  water,  and  it 
possibly  has  some  effect  in  whitening  it. 

Y 
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Again,  in  some  cases,  barley,  rye,  Indian  com,  and  potato  flours 
have  oeen  added  to  wheat  flour. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  manager  of  '  The 
People's  Flour  Mill/  at  Leeds,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration  in  1856,  wheat  flour  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  barley  jUmar,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

The  following  veiy  curious  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration 
of  wheat  flour,  was  given  before  the  Committee  above  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Potto  Brqwn,  a  miller  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  whose  business 
was  chiefly  in  London : — 

'  Barley  is  mixed  with  wheat  in  some  districts  to  cheapen  the 
price.  In  other  districts  wheat  is  mixed  with  barley  to  improve  the 
quality,  particularly  in  Northamptonshire.  The  poor  people  consider 
barley  more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
the  case ;  I  am  doubtful  of  the  point,  but  it  is  the  imiveraal  opinion  of 
the  poor  people.' 

Again :  '  To  give  the  above  qualities  to  my  flour,  I  add  one  part 
of  bean  flour  to  sixty  parts  of  wheat  meal ;  never  more  than  one  in 
forty. 

^  White  jMos  improve  the  appearance  of  flour,  but  not  the  quality, 
and  are  put  in  to  cheapen  it.' 

Sir  J.  Gordon,  mayor  of  Cork,  furnished  the  Committee  with  the 
following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Dari : — 

'  There  is  an  Egyptian  grain  called  Dari,  that  was  imported  in 
very  large  quandties  at  one  time  into  Cork ;  that  to  a  moral  (^rt^nty 
was  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheaten  flour :  they  were  able  to 
sell  that  for  6/.  a  ton,  while  £e  other  was  bringing  nearly  three  times 
that  amount.' 

The  Adulterations  of  Cones  Fhur. 

There  is  an  article  in  conunon  and  daily  use  by  bakers,  denomi- 
nated ^Omee '  or  '  QmesJUmrJ 

Dr.  Paley,  of  Peterborough,  brought  the  author  a  sample  of  flour 
for  examination,  seized  on  suspicion,  and  which  he  stated  the  baker 
cidled  '  Cones  Mour.'  Oh  subjecting  this  to  microscopical  examination, 
it  was  found  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  rice  flour. 

This  led  to  further  enquiries.  The  author  soon  learned  that 
genuine  cones  flour  consists  of  the  flour  of  a  particular  species  of 
wheat  called  Hevet, 

Further,  that  it  was  enlployed  by  bakers  to  dust  the  dough,  as  well 
as  the  bou^ls  upon  wluch  uiis  is  made  into  loaves,  the  object  of  its 
use  being  to  prevent  the  dough  either  adhering  to  the  boaras,  or  the 
loaves  to  each  other,  in  the  course  of  baking. 

Having  learned  thus  much,  the  author  procured  from  bakers  mmie- 
rous  samples  of  cones,  and  subjected  them  to  examination ;  and  twenty- 
two  samples  of  cones  were  thus  examined  with  the  microscope,  from 
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which  it  appeared  that  five  of  the  samples  were  genuine,  and  consisted 
of  Drheat  nooT,  and  that  the  other  samples  weie  mixtures,  sometimes 
without  any  wheat  flour  at  all,  of  rye,  rice,  bean  and  Indian  com 
flouTy  the  rice  flour  heinff  the  most  frequent  constituent. 

In  &ct,  Omesjlowr  ts  rarely  to  he  obtained  ffenuine,  but  is  subject  to 
<m  enormous  airumnt  of  adulteration ;  this  usually  consisting  in  the  addi- 
tion of  very  laige  (quantities  of  rtce,  rye,  barley,  bean,  and  Indian  com 
flours,  and  sometmies  of  salt  and  alum.  Some  of  the  samples 
did  not  contain  a  particle  of  wheat  JUmry  of  which  alone  they  should 
consist. 

The  object  of  these  additions  is  obviously  to  cheapen  the  article ; 
and  that  this  purpose  is  efiected  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one-half  might  be  readily  proved  by  quoting  the  several  market  prices 
of  the  different  varieties  ot  j^rain  above  referred  to. 

That  this  is  really  the  object  may  be  shown  in  another  way :  several 
qualities  of  cones  flour  are  sold,  the  best  being  nearly  twice  the  price 
of  the  worst,  and  the  adulteration  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
piioe. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  cones  flour :  the  first  is,  whether  any  real  necessity  exists 
for  the  use  of  even  genuine,  much  less  adulterated  cones  flour ;  and  the 
second  is,  whether  tnis  flour,  especially  when  adulterated,  as  it  usually 
is,  is  ever  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  avowed. 

The  first  question  is  almost  suificiently  answeiaed  by  the  fact  that 
some  do  not  use  cones  flour  at  all,  and  vet  do  not  experience  any  great 
difficoltv  in  the  manu£Bu;ture  of  the  t)read ;  there  is  therefore  good 
reason  for  believing  that  price  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  general 
employment  of  cones  flour,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  really 
used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  loaves. 

TVith  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
cones  flour  is  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread  :  this 
is  shown  in  some  cases  by  the  character  of  certain  of  the  adulterations 
to  which  it  is  su^ect,  namely  those  by  admixture  with  bean  flour, 
alum,  and  salt  ^tow  bean  flour  is  actually  of  a  more  glutinous  and 
adhering  nature  than  pure  wheat  flour  of  good  quality,  and  therefore  its 
presence  tends  to  unnt  it  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged 
that  it  is  designed. 

But  some  bakers  have  even  acknowledcred  to  the  employment  of 
cones  flour  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  for  which,  from  ite  compo- 
sition, especially  wnen  adulterated,  as  it  constantly  is,  it  is  so  well 
suited. 

Supposing,  however,  the  cones  flour  to  be  employed  for  dusting 
the  dough,  and  that  this  is  a  legitimate  use,  still  this  ioes  not  justify 
its  adidteration. 

In  the  article  cones  flour,  prepared  by  millers,  bakers,  then,  are 
famished  with  a  matenal  avowedly  wheat'  flour,  but  which,  consist^ 
ing*  of  mixtures  of  different  and  cheaper  flours,  is  in  every  way  suited  for 
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the  adulteration  of  bread ;  and  that  it  is  extensiyely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose cannot  be  doubted.  The  system  adopted  by  millers,  of  supplying, 
under  the  names  of  cones  flour  and  wheat  flour,  compounds  adapted 
for  adulteration,  is  surely  very  cunningly  deyised.  The  public  Imow 
nothing  of  this  article,  tbe  master  bakers  themselyee  are  ignorant  of 

Fig.  96. 


Adulterated  Ck>KK8  Floub,  oonsfsting  of  a  mixture  of  wheal,  Hce,  and  bean  floois. 
Magnified  225  diametetB. 

its  exact  composition ;  while  the  journeyman,  in  most  cases,  when  he 
adds,  by  his  master's  directions,  a  bushel  of  cones  to  a  sack  of  flour, 
has  no  idea  that  he  is  adulterating  the  bread. 

The  case  of  cones  flour  aflbrds  another  example  of  what  the 
microscope  is  capable  of  efi^ting  in  connection  wiUi  the  subject  of 
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adulteration.  Had  it  not  "been  for  that  instrument,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  have  ascertained  by  scientific  means  the  compo- 
sition of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  called  cones  flour. 

The  admirable  engraying  (fig.  96)  exhibits  the  characters  presented 
by  a  sample  of  so-oedled  cones  flour,  composed  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
bean  flours.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  excellent, 
the  drawing  of  Mr.  Tufien  West  or  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Hart 

'  Occasionally  in  times  of  f&mine  other  vegetable  substances  are 
mixed  with  flour  and  bread — chestnuts,  acorns,  &c.  In  1835,  during 
famine,  fatal  dysenteir  appeared  in  Konigsbeig,  owing  to  the  people 
mixing  their  flour  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  catkins  of  the  hazelbush. 
In  India  the  use  of  a  vetch,  Lathyms  sativus  (Kessaree-dholl),  with 
barley  or  wheat,  gives  rise  to  a  special  paralysis  of  the  legs,  when  it 
exceeds  one-twelfth  part  of  the  flour.  The  L.  cicera  has  the  same 
effect.'— PotAm* 

Wheat  flovar,  especially  that  imported  from  foreign  countries,  is  apt 
to  be  contaminated  with  the  farina  or  flour  of  a  variety  of  other  grains, 
as  of  hwikwheat  (Polygonum  fagopyrum) ;  of  millet,  Panicum  miUa- 
ceum :  purvie  coi/Moheat  (Melampyrum  arvense)  ;  TrefoU  (trifolium 
anense)  ;  Sainfoin  or  yelkno  rattle  (Bhinanthusmqfor).  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  these  grains  possess  injurious  properties,  although 
some  of  them,  as  the  purple  cow-wheat,  trefoil,  and  sainfoin  impair 
the  colour  of  the  bread  made  from  flour  containing  any  notable  pro- 
portion of  these  grains,  causing  the  bread  to  exhibit  a  violet,  violet- 
red,  or  bluish-black  colour.  For  further  information  in  reference  to 
these  grains  the  reader  is  referred  to  Parkes* '  Hygiene.' 

The  Mineral  AdtUterations  of  Flour, 

Large  quantities  of  damaged  wheat  flour  are  annually  sold: 
this  is  usually  more  adulterated  than  any  other  flour,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  render  it  saleable ;  as  by  admixture  with  other  flours,  with 
alum,  and  carhonati  of  soda.  The  object  of  the  admixture  of  alum, 
and  soda  is  to  harden  the  partially  decomposed  gluten,  and  to  correct 
the  acidity  resulting  from  decomposition. 

Alum  is  frequently  added  also  to  sound  flour.  This  is  done  to 
cause  the  bread  made  from  it  to  appear  whiter  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  This  addition,  like  the  majority  of  the  adulterations  of  flour,  is 
practised  by  millers.  A  miller  wno  was  fined  for  adulterating  his  fiour 
with  alum  had  no  less  than  600  lbs.  of  that  substance  on  his  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

.A  substance  called  mineral  white,  which  is  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  is  occasionally  added  to  flour.  Several  millers  have  bc^n  con- 
victed for  putting  this  substance  into  flour. 

Convictions  nave  also  taken  place  for  using  silicate  of  alumina, 
other  names  for  which  are  China  clay  and  Cornish  day, 

A  variety  of  other  substances,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  been  and 
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are  used  for  the  adulteration  of  flour,  as  bene  ashes,  hone  dust,  white 
clay  and  chalky  or  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  thus  employed,  although  we  are  not  our- 
selves acquainted  with  any  recent  cases  of  their  detection  in  flour.  To 
some  of  these  substances  we  shall  again  refer  when  noticing  the  adul- 
terations of  bread. 

The  use  of  another  mineral  substance,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  has 
even  been  specially  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Bavy^  on  the  ground  that 

Tig.  97. 


BkanFloub.    Magnifled  420  diameters. 

it  improves  the  colour  of  new  and  inferior  flour,  and  increases  the 
yield — neither  of  which  results,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  are 
m  the  least  desirable.  The  increased  yield  simply  signifies  more 
water.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  required  varies  from  20  to  40  grains 
to  a  pound  of  flour. 

THE  DETECnON  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  FLOUR. 

The  various  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour  may 
be  divided  into  organic  and  inorganic.  Under  these  heads  are  included 
the  various  articles  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  pieTious 
section, '  The  Adulterations  of  Flour.' 
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Detection  of  the  organic  adulteranU  ofjlour, — The  only  means  hj 
which  the  adulteiation  of  wheat  flour  with  the  other  kinds  of  flour 
enumerated  can  be  discovered  is  by  the  microscope. 

The  characters  of  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  wheat  flour  and  bread  have  already  been  described,  with 
the  exception  of  potato  starch  and  bean  flour. 

Bean  JUmr  is  distinguished  from  the  other  flours  used  bv  the  oval 
or  renifoim  shape  of  the  granules,  the  elongated  and  divided  character 
of  the  hilum,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  enclosing  tiie 
starch  corpuscles  (fig.  97). 

Fig.  98. 


Whbit  Floxjb,  •dnkenied  with  hemJUmr,   Kagniftod  4S0  dtauneten. 

Fig.  100  represents  the  characters  of  the  cells  of  which  the  potato 
is  mainly  composed,  while  the  starch  corpuscles  of  the  potato  will  be 
found  described  and  delineated  under  the  head  of '  Anowroot.' 

The  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  with  harUyflimt\A  one  by  no  means 
easy  of  discovery  when  we  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the 
fonn  of  the  starch  corpuscles  oi  the  two  kifads  of  grain^  the  difler- 
ences  in  the  characters  of  the  starch  not  beinff  very  considerable.  The 
corpuscles  of  bariey  staich  are  smaller  than  those  of  wheat— especially 
the  more  minute  ^granules^and  this  is  nearly  the  only  observable 
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difference.  The  discrimination  may,  however,  be  effected  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  by  means  of  the  jportions  of  husk  jpresent  in 
the  flour.  The  structural  peculiarities  of  the  testa  and  ot  the  cells 
forming  the  surfiEkce  of  the  grftin  of  wheat  and  barley  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  and  to  the  description  of  these  reference  may  now  be 
made. 

The  adulteration  of  flour  with  Durra  is  also  discoverable  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Pig.  99. 


'W'BXAT  Flocr,  adulterftted  with  riee.    lilAg&ifled  i20  diomeUrs. 

On  the  structure  of  ^  Dwtray  Holcta  Durra  sativus,  Forshal; 
Sorghum  vviyare, — The  testa  of  the  grain  or  seed  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  three  membranes. 

The  outer  is  composed  of  three  or  four  layers  of  thick-walled  ceUs, 
rather  small,  about  three  times  longer  tlum  broad,  and  having  the 
maivins  fin^y  beaded,  somewhat  aji  in  capsicmn. 

The  middle  coat  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  with  thin  w&lls, 
and  filled  with  small  but  angular  stairch  corpuscles. 

The  third  timic  resembl^  that  of  most  of  the  other  seeds  of  the 
gramine,  and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  gluten  cdls,  but 
which  are  unusually  smalL 
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The  substance  of  the  seed  resembles  yery  closely  that  of  Indian 
com,  differing  chiefly  in  the  larger  size  and  greater  angularity  of  the 
starch  corpuscles,  af  well  as  the  stellate  character  of  the  hilum 
(fig.  101). 

The  last  organic  adulteration,  the  method  for  the  discovery  of  which 
we  have  to  describe,  is>  that  with  bone-dust.  Bone-dust  consists  of 
the  dust  or  flour  of  bones ;  now  bones  possess  a  well-defined  structure 
which  is   to  8om«  extent  traceable  in  the  flour;  again,  bone  flour 

Tig.  100.     . 


Wktat  Flcur,  AdtUtanited  with  Indian  ComJUtur.    Magnified  430  diAxneteis. 


consists  in  large  pftrt  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  this,  on  the  application  of 
Diteite  of  silver,  turns  yellow.  If,  then,  on  examining  any  sample  of 
A^'  ^^  *^®  micffoscope,  we  discover  minute  bony  particles,  or  if,  on 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  flour, 
while  under  the  microscope,  particles  of  a  deep  and  rich  golden  yellow 
appear,  it  is  certain  that  the  flour  is  adulterated  with  bone-dust. 
The  quantity  of  bo&e-dust  used  must  be  calculated  from  the  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lilhe  contained  in  the  ash  of  a  given  quantity  of  the 

Detecticn  o/thi  morgtmic  adulterants  ofJhur.—The  processes  for 
the  detection  and  estimation  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  carlonate  of 
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magnetiaj  sulphate  of  lime,  and  soapttone  or  silicate  of  magnesia,  China 
clay  or  silicate  of  alumina,  haye  already  been  described  in  the  article 
on '  Tea/ 

We  have  then  now  only  to  consider  the  methods  "by  which  car- 

Fig.  lOL 


Durra.  ▲.transrene  section  of  testa,  «  300.  a,  outer ;  5,  middle ;  e,  inner  coat. 
B, longitudinal  section  of  testa,  «200.  a,  onter ;  h,  middle ;  e,  inner  tonic  G. 
•  100,  tvlmtancf  of  seed,  showing  the  large  angtdar  cells  filled  with  stardi,  ol 
which  it  is  composed.  D,  •  500,  parts  of  large  cells,  showing  the  raeado-odl 
structure,  in  which  the  starch  corpuscles  are  separately  lodged.  £  S,  *  MO. 
starch  from  testa  and  from  substance  of  grain. 
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honate  of  soda,  alum,  or  nUphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  may  be  detected  and  estimated. 

'Jm  detection  of  carbonate  of  soda, — The  ash  of  wheat,  and  of  the 
other  cereal  grains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  already  given,  is 
itself  free  from  carbonates.  If,  therefore,  the  ash  exhibits  decided  effer- 
vescence on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
some  extraneous  carbonate  has  been  added  to  the  flour,  most  probably 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda.  The  soluble  portions  of  the  ash 
should  be  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  ;  if  now 
a  distinct  effervescence  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  has  been  added,  in 
all  probabinty  carbonate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  must 
he  estimated  Dy  the  usual  alkalimetrical  or  gravimetrical  method. 

But  if  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  the  bread  itself  will  be 
decidedly  alkaline  to  test  naper,  aiid  again,  in  those  cases  in  which 
bread  luu  been  adulteratea  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes, 
the  ash  will  be  found  to  effervesce  from  the  presence  of  carbonates 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  organic  acids  present  in  the  potato. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  cases  is  that,  where  the  alkali  has 
been  added  to  the  dough,  the  whole  mass  of  the  bread  is  alkaline,  which 
is  not  80  where  the  bread  has  been  adulterated  with  potatoes  only. 

If  no  efferyeeoence  occur,  the  carbonate  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
soluble portion  of  the  ash,  and  will  consist,  as  already  stated,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  magnesia,  and  here  again  quantitative  determinations 
will  have  to  be  made. 

On  ths  eUtection  of  alum, — The  full  details  of  the  more  important 
of  the  ptooeeses  employed  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alum 
will  be  found  folly  described  in  the  article  on  '  Bread.'  They  are 
esaentialiy  the  same'  for  flour ;  and  since  alum  is  very  frequently  added 
not  alone  to  bread  but  to  flour,  no  examination  of  the  latter  article 
should  be  considered  to  be  complete  which  does  not  include  the  search 
fioralum. 

The  detection  of  sulphate  of  copper, — Since  this  salt  is  but  rarely 
found  in  flour,  and  occurs  more  frequency  in  bread,  we  have  deemed 
it  best  to  g^ve  the  process  for  its  detection  also  under  the  head  of 


A  ready  method  of  detecting  i^epresence  of  mineral  substances  in 
flour  is  grven  by  Sedtenbacher.  The  flour  is  well  shaken  up  with 
chloroform  ;  the  flour  floats  on  the  surface,  and  the  mineral  matter 
falls  to  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
BREAD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  including  alum,  but  i.ot  yeast 
and  salt 

THE  KANUFACTURB  OF  BBEAD. 

The  word  '  Bread '  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  flour  of  wheat, 
but  to  that  of  any  other  grain  when  mixed  with  water,  and  rendered 
light  and  porous  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  baked. 

Three  methods  are  employed  in  rendering  the  dough  light :  by  the 
use  of  yeast,  of  leaven,  or  by  the  employment  of  certain  saline  sub- 
stances  from  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  In  the  two  former 
cases  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and 
part  of  the  starch ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  simply  liberated  from  a  car- 
i)onate  by  the  action  of  an  acid. 

Hence  two  kinds  of  bread  are  manufactured — that  made  with  yeast 
or  leaven  is  called  fermented  or  leavened  bread,  the  other,  prepared 
without  leaven,  is  denominated  unfemiented  or  unleavened  bread.  The 
operation  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
description  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  yeast. 

Leavened  bread  should  consist  only  of  flour,  yeast,  and  water,  with 
a  little  salt ;  such  is  the  composition  of  genuine  home-made  bread,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  very  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  bakers'  bread. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheap  bread,  flour  of  inferior  quality  is  fre- 
quently used,  and  this  is  often  mixed  up  with  salt,  potatoes,  some- 
tmies  rice  and  other  flours,  and  alum;  these  substances  impart  to 
it  a  taste  very  distinct  from  that  of  home-made  bread,  and  occasion 
much  of  the  difference  observed  between  that  description  of  bread  and 
ordinary  bakers'  bread. 

The  more  general  method  of  rendering  bread  porous  is  by  fermen- 
tation, induced  either  by  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  which,  however, 
requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  careful  manner,  as  if  not  carried  far 
enough  the  bread  will  be  heavy  and  sodden ;  and  if  too  far,  acetic  and 
lactic  acids  and  other  undesirable  products  are  generated. 

The  lightest  and  most  porous  oread  is  made  with  wheat  flour,  the 
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lightness  arising  from  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  ffluten,  which  causes 
the  dough  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  more  strongly  in  its  interstices. 

When  flour,  in  the  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nitro- 
^nous  matter  contained  in  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  decomposition 
Wheiehy  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  a  portion  of  the  starch  being  converted 
into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  glucose  origi- 
nally present  in  the  flour,  in  its  turn  is  changed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Now,  a  portion  of  dough  thus  altered  is  capable  of  inducing  similar 
ehaoffes  in  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  sound  flour,  and  hence  it  is 
called  leaven :  '  a  little  leaven  leavenem  the  whole  lump.' 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  inducing  fermentation  in  flour  is  by 
the  use  of  leaven,  but  its  employment  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coarser  kinds  of  bread,  as  the  black  bread  of  Germany,  but  for  the  finer 
aoits  yeast  is  now  generally  used,  or  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  leaven. 

In  this  countiy  leaven  is  rarely,  if  ever,  employed,  but  almost 
exclnsively  yesst  in  the  form  of  beer  yeast,  or  in  the  dried  state,  when 
it  is  known  \fy  the  name  of  German  yeast. 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  method  of  bread-making  pursued : — 
A  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  are  boiled,  peeled,  mashed,  put  into  a 
pail  or  other  suitable  vessel,  mixed  with  flour,  salt,  warm  water,  and 
some  yeast,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place.  After  a  time  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  and  the  yeast  begins  to  develope  at  the  expense  of  the 
potatoes  and  flour,  till  the  whole  becomes  in  an  active  state  of  fermen- 
tation, forming  what  is  technicallv  known  as  the  sponge. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  sponge  swells  up  from  the  genera- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  some  of  the  gas  coming  to  the  simace  and  escaping 
in  large  bubbles.  This  goes  on  for  some  time,  causing  an  alternate  rising 
and  £Bklling  of  the  ppon^. 

^When  the  sponge  is  in  an  active  condition  fresh  portions  of  flour, 
salt,  and  water  are  ^ded  to  it.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  kneaded  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  equal  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  The  douffh  is  now  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  to  peimit  of  the  lurther  progress  of  fermentation ;  it  is  kneaded  a 
second  time,  weighed  out  into  loaves,  which  are  again  allowed  to  fer- 
ment imtil  they  have  acquired  double  the  original  bulk  of  the  dough,  and 
they  are  then  transferred  to  the  oven  to  be  baked.  The  heat  to  which 
the  loaves  are  subjected  quickly  arrests  fermentation,  and  causes  the 
expulsion  of  some  of  the  carl)onic  acid  and  alcohol  formed.  The 
crumb  of  a  loaf  of  bread  thus  pre^NEired  consists  mainly  of  water,  starch — 
the  granules  of  which  are  much  increased  in  size — and  gluten ;  while  in 
the  crust  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  when  highly  baked 
both  the  starch  and  nitrogenous  matters  are  decomposed,  and  more  or 
lees  burned. 

*  In  Paris,  where  bread-making  has  been  brought  to  a  high  d^^ree 
of  perfection,  the  fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  l)y  the  gluten  of  the 
dough,  yeast  being  used  merely  to  fieunlitate  the  action.    A  lump  of 
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dough  remaining  from  the  last  batch  of  bread,  and  consisting  of  8  lbs. 
flour  and  4  lbs.  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  hours ;  in  this  state  it  is 
called  fireah  leaven  {levain  de  chef).  .By  kneading  this  with  another 
auantity  of  8  lbs.  of  flour  and  4  lbs.  water  the  onoe-reyived  leaven 
(levain  de  premier)  is  obtained.  After  another  interval  of  eight  hours 
16  lbs.  of  flour  and  8  lbs.  of  water  are  added,  forming  the  twice-revived 
leaven  (levain  de  second) ;  and  after  three  hours  more  100  lbs.  of  flour 
and  52  lbs.  of  water,  containing  ^  to  |  lb.  beer  yeast  are  added,  forming 
the  fini&)ied  leaven  (levain  de  tout  point).  The  200  lbs.  leaven  thus 
obtained  are  mixed  after  two  hours  with  132  lbs.  of  flour  and  68  lbs. 
of  water,  containing  ^  lb.  of  yeast  in  suspension  and  2  lbs.  common 
salt  dissolved.  This  quantity  of  dough  serves  for  five  or  six  bakings. 
For  the  first  baking  half  the  dough,  SX)lb8.,  is  made  into  loaves  of  Uie 
required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  awhile  in  shallow 
baskets  to  a  temperature  of  25^  C,  equal  to  77°  F.,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  oven.  The  bread  thus  obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and 
dark  colour.  The  remaining  half  of  the  dough  is  again  mixed  with 
132  lbs.  of  fiour,  70  lbs.  of  water,  \  lb.  of  veast,  and  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  salt ;  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  left  to  ferment  and  bake. 

'  The  same  operations  are  repeated  three  times,  one^half  of  the  dough 
being  each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  of  flour,  1^  lbs.  of  yeast,  and  tibe 
proper  quantity  of  water  and  salt.  The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and 
whitest  bread. — j  Watts^s  Dictionary, 

We  will  now  describe  very  fully  the  structure  and  development  of 
yeast. 

YXAST,  OB  THE  TEAST-PLATTT. 

The  substance  known  as  yeast  is  in  reality  a  plant,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  fungi  *,  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  oval  or  ciri^ilar 
bodies  or  sponUes,  endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circumstanoes, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multiplication. 

Three  kinds  of  yeast  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
viz.,  brewers  yeast,  German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast.  Som«  bakeia  use 
one  and  some  another,  but  the  greater  number  make  use  of  ]^tent 
yeast  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  fungus  is  the  same  species  in 
each. 

Brewer^s  yeast, — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a  light-brown  or  fiiwn 
colour,  and  of  a  frothy  consistence  -,  when  recent,  it  is  in  constant 
movement,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  it. 

Examined  with  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  innumerable 
minute  bodies  termed  sporules,  of  variable  size,  some  circular  and 
others  oval,  and  all  intermingled  with  very  many  globules  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  These  sporules  multiply  rapidly  when  the  yeast  is  in  an 
active  condition. 

Brewers  and  bakers  '  distinguish  yeast  according  to  the  quality  oi 
the  beer  from  which  it  is  obtained.   Ale  yeast  is  the  best  and  strongesty 
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and  18  used  for  breftd-making.  Porter  ytast  is  objected  to  by  bakers, 
bat  is  used  in  distilleries.  SimaU  beer  yeatt  is  said  to  be  weak  but 
rapid  in  its  effects,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  making  rolls/ — Pereira, 

€femum  yeast. — This,  which  is  sometimes  called  '  dried  yeast/ 
consists  of  sporules  only,  with  but  little  adherent  moisture  and  no  gas. 
It  forms  a  paste-like  substance,  and  is  obtained  irom  a  fermented 
liquid  by  filtration.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  principally  from 
Germany,  in  hemj^n  bags,  each  holding  half  a  hundreaweiffht.  When 
placed  in  casks  it  is  apt  to  burst  them,  m  consequence  of  uie  carbonic 
acid  sometimes  evolved. 

We  believe  that  this  yeast  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  that  no 
foundation  existed  for  the  reports,  some  time  since  set  on  foot,  that  it 
pofieessed  injurious  properties.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  adulter- 
ated with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pipe  clay  or  silicate  of 
almnina. 

The  vitality  of  yeast  is  destroyed  by  mechanical  injuries,  heat, 
cold,  and  chemical  reagenta.  Dr.  Pereira  relates  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  effect  of  blows  on  yeast : — 

'A  very  curious  feet  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  importer  of  Ger- 
man and  l)utch  yeasts  in  Finch  Lane,  Gomhill,  London.  It  is  that 
mechanical  injury  kills  or  destroys  yeast.  ^  Foreign  yeast  is  imported 
in  bags,  and  of  these  great  care  is  requisite  in  their  removal  from  place 
to  place.  If  they  be  allowed  to  fell  violently  on  the  ground,  the 
yea«t  is  spoiled.  A  bruise  or  a  blow  given  to  the  bag  also  destroys  it. 
The  men  who  make  up  the  dried  yeast  into  quarter-pound  and  half- 
pound  balls  for  sale  are  obliged  to  handle  it  very  dexterously  or  they  in- 
jure and  destroy  it.  In  fact,  falls,  bruises,  and  rough  handling,  kill  it, 
and  the  yeast  which  has  thus  been  mechanically  injured  may  1^  readily 
dialinguished  from  good  unaltered  yeast.  -  Its  colour  becomes  darker, 
somewhat  like  the  change  which  an  apple  or  pear  undergoes  when  it 
becomes  rotten;  and  from  being  crumUy  or  powdery  it  becomes  soft, 
glutinous,  sticky  to  the  fingers  like  fiour-naste,  and  even  stinks.  I 
have  submitted  some  of  this  injured  or  dead  yeast  to  microscopical  ex- 
amination, bat  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  its  appear- 
ance from  healthy  yeast.  The  effect  of  mechamcal  injuries  is  also  noticed 
by  several  writers.  Thus  Liebig  remarks  that  Bim{>le  pressure  di- 
minishes the  power  of  yeast  to  excite  vinous  fermentation.^ — Pereira' s 
Materia  MetUca. 

Patent  yeagt, — This  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops. 
It  is  a  thin  watery  liquid,  containing  innumerable  sporules  of  tne 
yeaat-plant  in  suspension.  The  hops  are  added  to  prevent  the  liquid 
from  becoming  sour. 

This  mode  of  preparation  of  patent  yeast  is  considerably  varied  by 
di&rent  bakers.  Many  add  a  portion  of  brewer's  or  German  veast 
to  an  infusion  containing  either  flour  or  malt  with  potatoes.  These 
substances  supply  the  focd  or  nourishment  upon  which  the  yeast-cells 
gxow  and  multiply  with  much  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  material  for 
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converBion  into  carbonic  acid.  Yeast-cells  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  make  their  appearance  in  a  simple  infusion  of  malt,  and  sometimes 
even  of  flour. 

Patent  veast,  before  being  mixed  with  the  flour,  is  often 
allowed  to  arain  through  a  copper  basin  or  sieve  perforated  -with 
numerous  holes ;  by  this  means  the  chief  part  of  the  mashed  potato 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  yeast  is  separated. 

Fig.  102. 


This  drawing  eichibits  the  spoml«B  of  which  a  sample  of  Patent  Teast  wasoom- 
posed ;  they  differ  from  the  spomles  of  ordinary  yeast  in  their  smaller  slae, 
oval  form,  and  in  being  frequently  muted  In  twos  and  threes ;  they  appear 
to  belong  to  a  distinot  fermentation  f nngns,  bnt  their  developmeot  was  not 
followed  out.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnifled  220  diameters. 

DUccvery  of  the  Develcpment  of  the  Yeast-plant, 
Few  productions  have  created  more  interest  or  excited  gieater 

discussion  than  yeast :  its  nature  and  the  mode  of  its  operation  have 

been  made  subjects  of  Keen  enquiry  and  dispute. 

These  points  are  now^  however^  to  a  great  extent  set  at  rest ;  its 

fungoid  character  is  ffonerallv  admitted^  and  its  ntodue  operandi  in 

panification  is  well  understood. 

In  one  particular^  however,  the  history  of  the  yeast-pbmt  was  for 

a  long  time  incomplete :  this  related  to  its  development 
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Most  obeeTvers  admit  that  the  yeast  fungxiS;  as  met  with  in  the 
different  forms  of  yeast  in  use,  is  in  an  incomplete  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  many,  influenced  by  this  conyiction,  have  made  attempts  to 
discover  the  plant  in  its  perfect  condition. 

Thus  Turpin,  in  the  ardour  of  scientific  zeal,  spent  a  whole  night 
in  a  brewery,  with  a  view  to  trace  out  the  successive  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  yeast-plant ;  and  although  he  has  stated  that  he 
made  out  distinctly  that  the  cells  or  spondee  became  multiplied  by 
budding,  and  that  they  adhered  together  in  twos  and  even  in  rows, 

Tig.  108. 


This  engraving  repneente '  Thb  Yiast  Funotts  *  in  fhe  first  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment,  or  that  of  spornles.  As  generally  met  with,  and  as  used  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  bread,  yeast  consiste  of  an  immense  number  of  similar  sporules 
intermixed  with  babbles  of  carbonic  add.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda, 
and  magnified  330  diameters. 

according  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of 
germination,  jet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  ficdled  to  discover  the 
yeast  fungus  m  its  perfect  form. 

Animated  with  the  like  desire  of  discovering  the  true  development 
of  this  curious  production.  Dr.  Pereira  bestowed  much  time  and  atten- 
tion on  its  examination.  'I  have  myself,'  that  gentieman  writes, 
<  examined  yeast  at  Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Buxton's  raewery  at  various 
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stages  of  fennentation  of  both  porter  and  ale,  from  a  few  hours  to 
many  days.  In  tiie  more  advanced  stages  of  fermentation,  I  oheerved 
the  globules  of  yeast  were  frequently  in  strings  or  rows,  apparently 
forming  moniliform,  often  branched  plants.  But  as  the  cells  or  joints 
were  very  readily  separable,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  the 
adhesion  was  otherwise  than  mechanical,  such  as  we  see  between 
blood-discs  when  they  arrange  themselves  in  series  like  money-rolls, 
and  such  as  we  sometimes  perceive  even  in  inorganic  amorphous  pre- 

Fi«.  104. 


This  engraving  represents  *  Thb  Yeast- Plant*  in  the  second  stage  of  its 
growth,  or  that  of  thaUus ;  the  jointed  threads  are  intermixed  Tdth  the  two 
kinds  of  reprodnctiTe  bodies  developed  on  the  vertioal  filaments  of  the 
thallQS.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lncida,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

cipitates.  My  experience  agrees  precisely  with  Schloesbergery  who 
states,  that  he  "  never  could  perceive  a  budding  or  bursting  of  lie  veast- 
cells,  accompanied  by  a  disciiaryre  of  their  contents,"  nor  could  t  ever 
pioduce  this  by  compression.  These  curious  brachial  and  other  adjust- 
ments of  the  cells  oi  yeast  to  each  other  appeared  to  me  the  work  of 
chance.'  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  tiiat  the  artificial  rupture  of 
the  cells  has  been  efiected  oylkfitscherlich,  who  also  confirms  Turpin  s 
observation  of  the  budding  of  the  yeast-cells. 

Bobin,  after  describing  the  development  of  the  sporules  by  budding-, 
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"emarks :  '  We  know  only  this  mode  of  propagation  of  this  vegetable ; 
but  its  fructification  in  tne  air  has  not  been  seen,  nor  can  it  oe  seen, 
because  it  perishes  from  the  part  at  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ;  so  that  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  it  ought  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  fungi  which  fructi^  only  in  the  air,  or  even  amongst  the 
algse,  from  whicn  it  is  separated  by  very  many  particulars,  and  which 
fiictify  under  water/ 

Impelled  with  a  similar  desire,  we  have  applied  ourselves  diligently 

Fig.  105. 


This  enffrayfng  repretents  a  peculiar  state  or  conditioii  of  '  The  Ykast  Fun- 
gus ;  the  fllamentB  consist  chiefly  of-  thallns,  but  in  the  oourse  of  many 
of  them,  single  Tesiclee,  of  a  somewhat  OTal  form,  hare  appeared ; 
the  caTldes  ox  these  are  in  general  but  imperfectly  filled  with  granular 
matter,  and  the  filament  on  one  side  of  each  vesicle  is  almost  constantly  en- 
larged and  Toid  of  contents.  The  vesicles  appear  to  be  formed,  as  in  many 
al^,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  two  or  more  cells,  and  the  subsequent 
dilatation  of  the  receiving  cdls.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Ludda,  and 
mapiified  230  diameters. 

to  this  investigation,  and,  more  fortunate  than  our  predecessors,  we  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  yeast-plant  through  all  the  stages  of  its  growth 
up  to  its  perfect  state. 

The  development  of  the  yeast-plant  may  be  divided  into  three  veiy 
distinct  and  natural  stages. 

s2 
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First  itagey  or  that  of  apanUes. — In  this,  the  oidinary  state  in 
which  the  yeast-plant  is  met  with,  it  consists  entirely  of  sporules. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  separate,  but  sometimes  feebly  united  in 
twos,  threes,  and  even  in  greater  nmnbers ;  they  vary  in  size  and  form, 
some  are  several  times  snmller  than  others,  and  nearly  all  contain  one 
or  two  nuclei,  which  are  the  germs  of  future  sporules  (fig.  108). 

Second  stage,  or  that  of  thailtis, — After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  sporules  become  much  elongated  ; 
a  division  or  partition  appears  in  each,  and  it  now  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct cells.  The  extension  still  continuing,  other  septa  appear,  until 
at  length  jointed  threads,  at  first  simple  and  undivided,  afterwards 

Fig.  106. 


jointed,  are  formed,  and  the  plant  now  exists  in  the  form  of  root-like 
thieads  or  thallus  (figs.  104, 105  and  106). 

The  yeast-plant  in  the  state  of  thallus  constitutes  the  Mycoderma 
eerevisia  of  Demazi^res. 

Third  stagey  or  that  of  aerial  fructification. — After  the  lapee  of  a 
further  time,  vertical  threads  spring  up  from  the  thjJlus ;  these,  when 
the  plant  has  reached  its  complete  development,  become  branched,  each 
branch  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  row  of  rounded  and  beaded  cor^ 
puscles. 
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Theee  corpuscles  are  about  the  size  of  the  original  yeast  sporuleSi 
but  differ  from  those  bodies  in  their  darker  colour  and  firmer  texture. 

Occasionally  in  the  rows  of  beaded  corpuscles  one  cell  several  times 
larger  than  the  rest  is  seen. 

But  &om  observations  made  subsequently  on  the  development  of 
the  sugar  fungus  in  saccharine  urine,  it  appears  that  the  beadea  threads 
do  not  form  the  last  condition  or  stage  in  tne  development  of  the  plant, 
but  that  true  aerial  tufts  or  heads  of  sporulee  are  formed. 

Fi«.  107. 


The  Yeast  Fungus  in  its  perfect  state  of  development. 

These  heads  were  figured  and  described  in  a  paper  by  ourselves, 
published  in  the  d6th  volume  of  '  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions/ 
p.  26.  *  The  state  and  appearance  of  the  heads  vary  with  the  develop- 
ment. At  first  they  present  a  smooth  outline,  from  being  covered  by  a 
delicate  membrane ;  this  afterwards  bursting  and  becoming  retracted, 
a  rounded  mass  of  circular  sporules  of  a  brownish  colour  is  disclosed 
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to  Tiew.    The  sporules  faUing  oS,  leave  the  dilated  eztremitiefi  of  the 
threads  or  filaments  exposed/    (Fig.  107). 

A  fuDgus,  somewhat  closely  resembling  the  yeast  fungus  in  its 
prfect  form,  has  been  observed  bv  Bennett  in  the  expectoration  of  an 
individual  attacked  with  pneumothorax. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  brief  description  of  the  development  of  the 
yeast-plant  in  its  several  stages. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  granules  of  the  yeast- 
plant,  their  evident  fungoidal  character,  their  rapid  growth,  &c.,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  reason  why  the  true  or  aerial  reproduction  had 
never  been  discovered  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  yeast  beins- 
used  always  in  the  state  of  sporules,  sufficient  time  was  not  aUowed 
it,  under  ordinary  circiunstances,  to  attain  its  full  development,  for 
which  purpose  probably  many  days  would  be  required. 

Acting  on  this  impression,  we  placed  in  an  eight-ounce  bottle  a 
tablespoonful  of  malt,  poured  over  this  about  4  ounces  of  warm  water, 
and  partially  closing  the  mouth  with  a  perforated  cork,  set  it  aside 
for  a  fortnight. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  our  expec- 
tations were  fully  realised,  and  that  we  had  indeed  discovered  that 
which  so  many  other  observers  had  failed  to  detect.  This  discovery 
was  made  in  August,  1850. 

The  aerial  reproduction  of  this  plant  clearly  shows  that  the 
German  algologist,  iKUtzing,  is  in  error  in  regarding  it  as  a  confervoid 
production. 

Modus  cperandi  of  f/eait,-~The  presence  of  veast  in  a  substance 
containing  sugar  or  starch  which  is  convertible  into  sugar,  and  nitro- 
genised  matter,  induces  certain  chemical  changes,  comprehended  under 
the  term  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation. 

These  changes  in  the  making  of  bread  consist  in  the  conversion  of 
the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas\  the  latter,  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  dough  with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it, 
forming  vesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  causing  it  to  become 
porous  and  light    Much  of  the  alcohol  is  dissipated  in  the  process  of 


A  small  quantity  of  the  starch  is  converted,  by  the  agency  of  the 
veast,  into  n^or,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  changed  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid.  If  we  examine  attentively  with  the  microscope  the  starch 
corpuscles  contained  in  fermented  and  baked  bread,  we  observe  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  still  entire,  although  altered  somewhat  in 
form. 

During  the  baking,  part  of  the  starch  is  undoubtedly  converted  into 
dextrin. 

Some  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  yeast  imparta 
injurious  properties  to  leavened  bread.  TniB  point  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  complete  or  con- 
clusive observations  have  yet  been  made  on  the  subject 
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It  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  loss  of  alcohol  in  bread- 
making  amounts  to  about  300^000  gallons,  which^  at  19«.  per  gallon, 
would  amount  to  285,0001,  The  efforts  hitherto  made  in  large  bakeries 
to  save  the  alcohol  have  &iled ;  20,000/.  were  spent  in  the  fioiitless 
endeavour  to  collect  and  condense  the  alcohol  in  the  military  bakery 
at  Chelsea. 

For  the  production  of  wheaten  bread  of  good  quality  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  flour  &om  which  it  is  prepared  should  be  sound 
and  sweet.  If  the  ^rain  be  much  exposed  to  damp,  or  the  flour  made 
from  it,  if  the  grain  from  that  cause  have  sprouted,  the  albuminous 
compounds  of  the  flour  will  undergo  decomposition,  causing  them,  as 
already  explained,  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  occasioning  too  great  a 
conyeraion  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  other  compounds, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Bread  made 
witii  flour  of  this  description  is  soddened,  heavy,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Flours,  therefore,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  as  for  example  those  made  of  whole  meal  flour,  are  more  apt 
to  undergo  in  bread-making  an  excessive  degree  of  fermentation,  than 
are  the  flours  prepared  m>m  tioe  Qiore  central  and  starchy  portion 
of  the  grain. 

The  employment  of  alum, — In  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  action 
of  the  diastSftse,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  modiff  and  to  arrest  the  action 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  flour  when  so  changed  in  their 
nature  as  to  act  as  ferments,  the  addition  of  mineral  substances,  and 
especially  of  alum,  has  long  been  resorted  to,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
alum  renders  possible  the  use  of  many  damaged  flours  which 
otherwise  would  either  have  to  be  wasted  or  used  for  other  inferior 
purposes. 

*  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough,'  writes  Dr.  Odling,  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  1858, '  causes  the  loaves  to  be  white, 
dry,  elastic,  crumblv,  and  imobjectionable  both  as  to  taste  and  appear- 
ance. I  have  found  that  flour  which  is  of  itself  so  glucogenic  as  to 
yield  breed  undistinguishable  from  that  made  with  infusion  of  malt, 
could,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  be  made  to  furnish  a  white,  dry,  eat- 
able loaf.' 

Alum  is  also  credited  with  the  further  properties  of  preventing 
bread  from  turning  sour  and  becoming  piouldy.  These  statements 
most  be  received,  we  believe,  with  some  limitation.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  meet  with  sotur  and  moiddy  bread 
containing  alum.  In  so  fisur  as  the  alum  restrains  the  production  of 
excessive  and  undue  fermentation,  it  may  certainly  have  some  eflect  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  acetic  and  especially  lactic  acid. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that  alum  possessed  the 
power  of  causing  bread  to  retain  more  water  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  this  is  really  the  case  or  not. 
Dr.  Odling  estimated  the  amount  of  water  contained  m  the  crumb  on 
the  day  of  baking  of  18  loaves  which  contained  alum,  and  7  loaves 
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free  from  alum,  and  found  that  in  the  former  the  average  amount  of 
water  was  43*68^  and  in  the  latter  42*78  per  cent.  These  experiments  of 
Dr.  Odling  do  not  quite  settle  the  point,  as  it  is  possihle  that  the  alum 
may  cause  the  bread  to  retain  its  water  for  a  longer  time  than  if  that 
suMtance  were  not  present.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  this  point 
by  further  experiments. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  alum,  Dr.  Dau^lish  has  written : — 
'  Its  effect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a  topical  astnngent  on  the  surface 
of  the  aHmentaiy  canal,  producing  constipation  and  deran^ng  the 
process  of  absorption.  But  its  action  in  neutralising  the  efficacy  of 
the  digestive  solvents  is  byfftrthe  most  important  and  unquestionable. 
The  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  by  uie  baker  is  the  prevention 
of  those  early  stages  of  solution  which  spoil  the  colour  and  lightness 
of  the  bread  whilst  it  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  does  most  effec* 
tuaUy ;  but  it  does  more  than  needed,  for  whilst  it  prevents  solution 
at  a  time  that  is  not  desirable,  it  also  continues  its  elrocts  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
gluten  and  other  valuable  constituents  of  the  flour  are  never  properly 
dissolved,  but  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  afforaing  any 
nourishment  wiatever.' 

The  use  ofUme  water  was  strongly  recommended  many  years  since 
by  Liebig  as  a  substitute  for  alum,  it  likewise  preventing  the  trans- 
formation of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  in  many  cases  for  this  purpose.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  not  mterfering  so  much  with  the  yeast  fermentation,  while  no 
doubt  its  effects  on  the  digestive  organs  would  be  less  objectionable ; 
but  in  this  way  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  oertedn  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  introduced  into  the  bread.  It  is  said  that  bread  made 
with  lime  water  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the 
sourness  to  which  nearly  all  bread  made  in  the  ordinary  way  is  more 
or  less  subject 

Sulphate  of  copper, — ^Another  substance  which  has  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  exerts  a  very  powerful  ef^t,  is  m/- 
phate  of  copper.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  much  used  in  Belgium. 
'  An  ounce  of  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  this  solution  mixed  with  the  water  necessary  for 
50  quartern  or  four-pound  loaves.  This  quantity  is  extremely  small ; 
nevertheless,  the  use  of  so  poisonous  a  substance  as  sulphate  of  copper 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Bread  containing  copper  would 
be  sure  to  act  injuriously  in  the  long  run.' —  WatUi's  Du^ionary, 

280  lbs.  of  flour,  or  one  sack,  should  give  frt>m  90  to  105  4-lb. 
loaves.    6^  lbs.  of  dough  yield  about  6  lbs.  of  bread. 

After  being  taken  from  the  oven,  bread  begins  to  lose  weight; 
according  to  Parkes,  a  4-lb.  loaf  loses  in  24  hours  1^  oz. ;  in  48  hours, 
5  ozs. ;  in  60,  7  ozs. ;  and  in  70  hours  nearly  9  ozs. 

Loaves  are  generally  weighed  when  hot,  and  this  is  considered  to 
be  their  proper  weight. 
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VKLEAYBSTBD  OR  XHSYEBXESTED  BREAD. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  unfermented  bread ;  in  the  one,  substances 
are  u^'^'^  in  imitation  of  yeast,  from  which  a  gas,  always  carbonic,  is 
disengaged,  distending  the  dough,  and  rendering  it  yesicular  and  light ; 
in  the  other,  flour,  water,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  salt,  only  are 
em^oyed. 

The  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  description  of 
unfermented  bread  are  sesquicarhanate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda 
and  hudroMoric  acidy  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  this  is  a  volatile 
salt,  and  its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread ;  and 
thus  the  necessary  efBdct  is  produced  without  risk  of  injurious  results 
ensuing. 

In  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  case  is,  however,  different ;  here  we  have  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  those  instances  where  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  is  used,  tartrate  of  soda  is  formed,  also  with  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  preparations  known  as  Baking,  Egg,  and  Custard  potoders  are 
combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  or  other  kind  of  starch,  and  the  egg  powders  are  often  coloured 
with  turmeric,  and  formerly  also  frequently  with  chromate  of  lead. 

Of  these  preparations  tne  most  oojectionable  would  appear  to  be 
that  made  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  since  the  results 
ing  tartrate  of  soda  possesses  aperient  pronerties.  For  our  own  part, 
we  see  much  less  objection  to  the  employment,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  of  a  substance  like  yeast,  which  conttiinsbut  little  saline  matter, 
and  the  vitality  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven,  than  in  the  use  of  acids  and  alkalies,  for  egg  and  baking 
powders. 

Samples  of  'baking  powders '  examined  by  us  we  found  composed 
of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  together  frequently  with  ground 
rice  or  wheat  flour. 

It  should  be  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contami- 
nated to  a  serious  extent  with  arsenic,  and  hence  its  use  may  in  some 
cases  prove  injurious. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  published  receipts  for  the  pre- 
paration of  unfermented  bread,  that  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  thus 
introduced  into  the  system  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable : — 
To  make  WhiU  or  Flour  Bread. 
FlouTr  dressed  or  household     .       .  8  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder        .  9  drachms,  apothecaries'  weight. 

Hydrochloric  (muriatic;  acid  11^  fluid  drachms. 

Water  about  25  fluid  ounces. 
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Observe  the  large  quantity  of  soda  and  add  recommended  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  S-lb.  loaf. 

Br.  Pereira  gave  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of 
unfermented  bread ',  the  proportions  of  soda  and  acid  in  this  are  much 
less : — 

Receipt  Jbr  (InfemvnUed  Bread, 

Flour lib. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ....  40  grains. 

Cold  water j^  pint. 

Muriatic  add 50  drops. 

Receipt  for  an  Egg  or  Baking  Powder, 

Carbonate  of  soda 56  lbs. 

Tartaric  acid  28  lbs. 

Potato  flour  1  cwt 

Turmeric  powder |lb. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  this  receipt 
is  too  small  to  neutralise  the  soda.  It  is  better  adapted  for  pudding 
than  bread. 

The  second  description  of  unfermented  bread  is  heavy  and  compact, 
and  is  met  with  chieny  in  the  form  of  biscuits. 

While  bread,  therefore,  made  with  yeast  powders,  may  prove  of 
service  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  others  it  is  calculated  to  ao  harm. 

AERATED  BBEAD. 

In  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  unfermented  bread 
hitherto  described,  certain  substances  are  introduced  bodily  into  the 
domrh,  from  which,  when  they  come  into  contact,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  liberated,  chloride  of  sodium  or  tartrate  of  soda  being  formed. 
Sometimes,  as  already  pointed  out,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is 
employed,  and  in  this  case  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  salt 
is  aissipated  in  the  process  of  baking.  We  have  shown  that  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter  is  introduced  into  the  bread, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  this  objection,  it  occurred  to  the  late  Dr. 
Dauglish  first  to  liberate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then  introduce  it  into 
the  flour  by  means  of  water  highly  chaiged  with  the  gas.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  obtained  from  chalk  by  the  action  of  duute  sul^Jiuric 
acid,  is  collected  in  a  gasholder,  from  which  it  is  made  to  pass  into  a 
vessel  containing  water,  which  thus  becomes  charged  with  the  acid. 
The  water  so  charged  is  then  mixed  with  the  flour  under  pressure,  the 
dough  becoming  vesicular  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  are  its  certainty,  its  extreme  cleanli- 
ness, its  great  rapidity,  the  saving  of  labour  and  material  bv  the  non- 
conversion  of  the  su^  and  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol,  the  avoidance  of  extreme  fermentation  and  the  consequent 
production  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  rendering  the  use  of  the  highly- 
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nutridous  whole-meal  flour  piacticable  in  bread-making,  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  sanitary  advantages,  night  work  being  rendered  imneces- 
8ary. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  advantages,  and*  the  light,  white  and 
porous  nature  of  the  loaf,  and  very  agreeable  flavour  of  the  bread  made 
by  this  process,  it  does  not  appear  tluit  its  use  is  extending,  or  that  the 
process  is  likely  to  supersede  tne  old  method  of  the  preparation  of  bread 
DT  the  aid  of  yeast  It  is  said  that  persons  quickly  become  ^ired  of 
tie  aerated  bread. 

THE  AKALTSIS  OF  BBEAS. 

The  analysis  of  bread  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  flour,  the  important  points  to  be 
ascertuned  in  the  case  of  really  genuine  bread  bemg  the  amounts  of 
water,  glucose,  dextrin,  starch,  cellulose,  gluten,  and  mineral  matter, 
including  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  methods  for  the  determination  of  all  these  have  already  been 
fully  described,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Of  course  if  the  bread  be  adulterated  a  variety  of  other  determina- 
tions will  have  to  be  made,  and  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

But  a  bread  may  be  genuine  and  yet  of  either  inferior  quality  or 
damaged  and  imsound.  It  may  be  of  inferior  qualitv  from  deficiency 
of  nitrogen,  from  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  torn 
undue  fermentation.  Some  of  these  conditions  would  be  revealed  in 
the  course  of  the  analvsis  above  sketched  out,  while  the  excessive 
feimentation  would  be  in  part  ascertained  by  noting  whether  the  bread 
exhibited  an  acid  reaction,  and,  if  so,  estimating  the  amount  of  acid 
present,  determining  in  some  cases  the  amounts  of  the  acetic  and  lactic 
acids  separatelv.  Li  this  case  the  total  acidity  should  first  be  deter* 
mined ;  the  volatile  acid  should  then  be  removed  by  distillation  from 
another  portion  of  the  bread,  when  the  remaining  fixed  acid  may  be 
determined  and  regarded  as  lactic  acid. 

It  may  be  damaged  from  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
OTsranic  productions,  especially /itn^*,  which  have  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  the  '  Diseases  of  the  Oereal  Grains,'  and  in  this  case 
we  must  have  recourse  to  themicroecope  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  damage. 

THE  AI>in:.TEKATI017S  OF  BBEAD. 

The  adulterations  of  bread  of  course  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  flour  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  they  may  oe  all 
classified  under  the  heads  of  organic  and  mineral  adulterations. 

We  have  already  described  what  these  adulterations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  we  need  here  therefore  only  refer  to  those  which  have 
either  not  been  mentioned  before,  or  which  have  been  as  yet  insuffi- 
ciently treated.    Amongst  the  former  are  those  with  v?ater,  mashed 
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potatoes f  and  boiled  rice,  while  amongst  the  latter  are  alum  and  sulphate 

With  water, — Of  course,  since  bread  is  sold  by  weight,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  baker  that  it  should  contain  as  mucn  water  as  possible. 
We  haye  seen  that  new  bread  contains  on  an  average  as  much  as  42'8 
per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  about  10  parts  are  natural  to  the  flour. 
Now  bread  is  made  to  retain  an  increased  quantity  of  water  in  several 
ways. 

One  method  is,  after  having  incorporated  as  much  water  in  ^e 
dough  as  possible,  to  put  it  into  a  hot  oven.  This  causes  the  crust  to 
form  speedily,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  water. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  throwing  sacks  over  the  loaves  im- 
mediately after  tneir  removal  firom  the  oven.  This  prevents  the  dissipa- 
tion of  some  of  the  water  which  passes  off  so  quickly  from  the  not 
loaves. 

A  third  method  is  by  the  employment  of  rtce.  This,  when  cooked, 
swells  up  greatly  and  absorbs  much  water. 

Potatoes,  when  used  in  any  quantity,  have  probably  the  same  effect. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  alum  also  caused  the  bread  in 
which  it  is  contained  to  hold  more  water,  but  this  would  appear  from 
Dr.  Odling's  experiments  not  to  be  the  case,  at  all  events,  m  newly- 
baked  loaves. 

With  mashed  potatoes, — It  is  also  notorious  that  bakers  frequently 
add  a  proportion  of  potatoes  to  bread.  These,  when  maahed,  are  mixed 
with  the  yeast,  which  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  potatoes,  and  for  which 
purpose  only  it  is  alleged  the  potatoes  are  used,  and  not  for  adultera- 
tion. When  the  quantilrf  of  potatoes  employed  is  but  small,  this  may 
be  so ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  sometimes  added  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  bread,  especially  when  they  are  cheap. 

Now  tne  potato  in  its  raw  state  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  as  commonly  served  up  to  table  even  a  little  more,  so  that 
this  adulteration  really  causes  the  bread  to  contain  more  water,  and 
so  robs  it  of  a  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties.  Again,  the  potato 
contains  only  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat  flour. 

With  boiled  rice, — This  also  is  not  unfrequently  added  to  bread,  and 
its  presence  likewise  impairs  its  nutritive  properties  in  two  ways: 
first,  rice  contains  &r  less  nitrogen  than  does  wheat  (about  7  per  cent 
only^ ;  and,  second,  it  causes  the  bread  to  hold  more  water  than  it 
would  do  if  made  of  wheat  flour  alone,  and  thus  the*  quality  of  the 
bread  as  a  life-sustaining  food  is  still  further  reduced.  Bo&ed  rice 
contains  about  77  per  cent,  of  water. 

With  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  or  alum, — ^We  have  already 
treated  to  some  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum,  but  we 
have  by  no  means  as  yet  exhausted  the  subject. 

It  IS  notorious  that  many  bakers  add  either  alum  to  their  bread  or 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt  known  in  the  trade  by  the  terms  *  hards' 
and  'stuff;'  and  thus  in  many  cases  the  flour  receives  two  additions  of 
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alum,  the  baker  being  often  unaware  that  he  has  been  already  antici- 
pated by  the  miller. 

The  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  pmiicviarly  mjurious.  It  is  true  that 
it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed, 
whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  by  nature ;  but  it  imparts  to 
bread  several  other  properties :  thus  it  hardens  the  nutritious  consti- 
tuent of  the  bread,  the  gluten,  and  so,  on  the  authority  of  that  great 
chemist  Liebig,  renders  the  bread  more  indigestible ;  it  enables  the 
baker  to  adulterate  his  bread  with  greater  Quantities  of  rice  and  pota- 
toes than  he  could  otherwise  employ  \  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum 
he  is  able  to  pass  off  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for  one  of 
superior  quahty.  Is  it  worth  while  to  injure  the  properties  of  the 
bread  by  using  alum  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnaturally  white 
loaf? 

The  public,  then,  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  bread  by  its  colour 
— Ijj  its  whiteness— commits  a  most  serious  mistake :  there  is  little  or 
no  connection  between  colour  and  quality ;  in  &ct,  very  generally,  the 
whitest  breads  are  the  most  adulterated.  The  public,  therefore,  shoidd 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  its  judgment  on  this  point. 

The  outer  part  of  the  grain  of  wheat  has  been  proved  by  analysis 
to  be  much  richer  in  nourishing  principles,  in  ^uten  and  in  oily 
matter  especially,  than  the  central  and  more  floury  parts  of  the  grain. 
Now,  in  preparing  the  finer  descriptions  of  flour,  the  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  separate  this  hijrhly  nutritious  exterior  portion  of  the 
grain,  and  thus,  although  the  flour  so  obtained  is  very  fine  and  white — 
very  suitable  for  making  a  white  loaf,  that  fallacious  test  of  quality — 
it  is  yet  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  whole-meal  flour,  or  even  the 
less  finely  dressed  qualities  of  wheat  flour.  The  consumer,  now  better 
instructed,  is  in  a  position  to  jud&pe  of  how  much  he  sacrifices  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  ar  oitrary  and  MLacious  standard  of  quality,  namely 
whiteness.  The  difference  in  nourishing  properties  between  whole- 
meal flour  and  very  finely  dressed  flour  amounts  in  many  cases  to  fully 
one-third. 

Further,  alum  is  very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion 
acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

The  manner  in  which  it  does  so  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained. 
The  powerful  effects  of  alum  as  an  astringent,  when  adnunistered  as  a 
medicine,  are  well  known  -,  but  when  added  to  flour  or  bread,  it  be- 
comes decomposed,  sulphate  of  potash,  an  aperient  salt,  being  formed. 

Liebig  considers  that  part  of  the  beneficial  action  of  wheat  flour 
on  the  system  is  due  to  the  soluble  phosphates  which  it  contains  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  he  states  that  when  alum  is  added  to  bread 
these  are  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates  uniting 
with  the  alumina  of  the  alum,  and  that  thus  an  insoluble  phosphate  of 
alumina  is  formed,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  phosphates  conse- 
quently lost  to  the  system. 

So  satisfied  is  Liebig  that  this  is  the  case,  that  he  has  recom* 
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mended  the  employment  of  small  quantities  of  lime  water  for  tlie 
purpose  of  whitening  bread  made  ^m  musty  or  damaged  flour ;  and 
it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  that 
lime  water  is  now  used  l^  many  Scotch  bakers. 

The  following  is  Lielng's  own  statement  of  his  views : — 

'  Many  salts  render  the  gluten  again  insoluble,  apparently  by  form- 
ing with  it  a  chemical  combination. 

*  The  bakers  of  Belgium  discovered;  about  twenty  years  ago,  hovr 
to  bake  from  damaged  flour — by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  (a  poison) 
to  the  dough — a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine 
as  from  the  best  wheat  flour.  This  mode  of  improving  its  physical 
properties  of  course  deteriorates  its  chemical  properties.  Alum  has 
the  same  eflect  as  sulphate  of  copper :  when  added  to  the  dough  it 
renders  the  bread  very  light,  elastic,  Arm,  and  dry ;  and  the  London 
bakers,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  white  bread,  such  as  the 
English  and  American  flours,  usually  so  fifood,  yield,  appear  to  have 
been  compelled  to  add  alum  to  all  flour  m  the  baking.  I  saw  in  an 
alum  manufactory  in  Scotland,  little  mounds  of  flnely-ground  alum, 
which  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  London  bakers. 

'  Since  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  alimiina  a  compound  hardly 
decomposable  by  alkalies  or  acids,  this  may  perhaps  explain  the  indi- 
gestibuity  of  the  London  baker's  bread,  which  strikes  all  foreigners.  A 
small  quantity  of  lime  water  added  to  the  musty  or  damaged  flour,  has 
the  same  eflect  as  the  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  disadvantages.' — Letters  on  Chemistry, 

Enough  has  now  been  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  tamper  with  articles  of  dail^  food  and  of  large  consump- 
tion, like  flour  and  bread,  by  the  addition  of  chemical  substances  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  arguments  to  which  the  defenders  of 
adulteration  are  driven  in  order  to  find  excuses  for  certain  practices. 
We  were  some  years  since  much  astonished  at  one  of  these  arguments. 

A  learned  chemical  professor,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Glasgow,  defended  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  on  the  following 
ground : — 

He  stated  that  Thames  water  was  so  alkaline,  it  turned  the  flour 
yeUoWy  and  hence  the  use  of  an  acid  became  necessarv. 

Home-made  bread  is  certainly  not  so  white  as1baker*s  breed,  the 
diflerence  being  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  alum ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  that  Tnames  water  has  the  remarkable  effect  of 
taming  the  flour  yellow. 

But  the  real  and  actual  &cts,  as  regards  Thames  water  and  its 
eflects  on  the  colour  of  the  bread,  are  these : — 

The  alkalinity  of  Thames  water  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  most  delicate  test  paper ;  again,  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  bread  a  large  quantity  of  acid  is  generated,  infinitely  more 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  alleged  alkalinity  of  I'hames 
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-water,  and  to  counteract  any  tendency  which  it  is  said  to  possess  to 
torn  flour  yellow. 

Again/contrast  the  professors  argunwrU  with  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  Baron  Liebig.  The  one  says  Thames  water  is  so  alkaline 
it  turns  flour  yellow,  and  the  other  advises  the  use  of  an  allrali  to 
whiten  it. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  the  professor's  views  are  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  yet  they  would  constitute  but  a  poor  reason 
for  the  employment  of  alum,  lliat  substance  is  used  in  bread-making 
nearly  tJl  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  use  of  Tluunes  water 
is  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  We  repeat,  then,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  character  of  the  arguments  which  sometimes  even 
scientific  men  will  condescend  to  use  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Another  argument  bv  which  the  use  of  alum  is  defended  is  that 
the  quantity  emploved  is  but  small :  upon  this  point  the  following 
eiddence  may  be  adduced : — 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  *  Death  in  the  Pot,'  writes : — 

*  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  which  can  be  employed  with  eflect 
to  produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread  from  an  inferior  kind  of 
flour,  I  have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  alum  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240  lbs.' 

Dr.  Markham  gives  eight  ounces  of  alum  as  the  quantity  used  to  a 
sack  of  flour. 

From  enquiries  which  we  have  made  amongst  bakers  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  alum  usually  employed  is  half  a  pound  to  the  sack  of 
flour  weighmg  240  lbs.,  and  that  tlie  quantity  used  varies  according  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  flour ;  thus  new  flour  requires  much  more 
alum  than'  old  *,  indeed,  a  white  bread  may  be  made  from  old  flour 
without  any  addition  of  alum,  while  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  may  be  added  to  the  sack  of  very  new  flour.  New  flour  is  that 
which  comes  into  use  about  November  and  December :  hence  the  bread 
made  in  these  months  usually  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alum. 
Old  flour  is  that  used  in  the  two  or  three  smnmer  months  preceding 
the  harvest. 

Four  oimces  give  about  30  grains  of  alum  to  every  4  lbs.  of  floul", 
eight  ounces  60  grains,  and  twelve  ounces  90  ^edns.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  'Falsification  of  Food,'  states  that  he 
detected  in  ten  4-lb.  loaves  of  bread,  819^  grains  of  alum. 

With  respect  to  condition,  a  flour  which  is  weak — ^that  is,  which 
does  not  bind  readily  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  gluten — re- 
quires a  much  Imrger  nroportion  of  alum,  and  in  this  case  from  three- 
quarters  to  a  pound  of  thiat  salt  may  be  added. 

Salt  has  much  the  same  eflect  as  alum ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  bread 
white  and  finn,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  in  excess,  to  supply  the 
place,  to  some  extent,  of  alum.  The  average  quantity  of  salt  added  by 
oakers  to  bread  wherein  alum  is  used  is  not  less  than  about  sixty  ounces 
to  the  240  Ibe. ;  but  the  amount  varies  vrith  the  age  of  the  flour. 
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With  nUphate  of  copper. — This  poisonous  salt  has  been  employed, 
as  has  been  abready  noticed  in  this  report,  more  than  once  for  the  same 
purposes  as  alum — ^namely,  to  harden  the  gluten,  and  to  impart  an  un- 
natural whiteness  to  the  nour. 

With  other  adviteremte. — Several  other  articles,  in  addition  to  those 
just  enumerated,  are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  thus  used.  These  are 
bone  ashes,  bone  dust,  white  clay  or  silicate  of  alumina,  the  carbontdes  of 
soday  magnesia,  and  Ume,  and  lastly,  mmeral  white,  terra  alba  or 
hydrated  sulphate  of  Ume,  These  several  substances  are  chiefly  intro- 
duced through  the  flour  with  which  the  bread  is  made. 

Results  of  the  Examinations  of  numerous  sampies  of  Bread  for  Alum, 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  bread  tested  for  alum  some  time  back, 
that  substance  was  founa  in  every  one  of  the  samples. 

Some  time  subsequently,  a  second  series  of  samples  of  bread, 
twenty-five  in  number,  were  also  tested  for  alum,  and  this  salt  was 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  samples. 

Three  of  the  bakers  whose  oread  was  exanuned,  and  found  to  con- 
tain alum,  declared  that  thev  did  not  add  that  substance  to  their  bread ; 
and  they  placed  in  our  hands  samples  of  the  flour  of  which  the  breads 
were  made,  when  the  alum  was  found  in  the  flours. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alum  had  been  introduced 
into  the  flours  by  the  millers.  This  discovery  led  to  the  examination 
of  other  flours,  in  several  of  which  alum  was  also  detected. 

These  results  are  certainly  far  less  favourable  than  those  which 
would  now  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  an  equal  number  of 
samples,  as  of  late  many  of  the  more  respectable  bakers  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  addition  of  alum  to  their  oread. 

On  the  weight  of  bread, — In  the  course  of  our  investigations  re- 
specting the  adult^tion  of  bread,  we  did  not  fedl  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  weight  ofbread,  a  subject  second  m  importance  only 
to  that  of  its  adulteration.  We  procured  a  number  of  loaves  of  bread 
from  difierent  bakers,  as  delivered  to  houses,  and  weighed  them.  The 
results  were,  that  thirty-one  and  a  half  loaves,  obtained  from  thirteen 
difierent  bakers,  were  deficient  eighty-^  ounces.  Scarcely  a  single 
loaf  reached  its  proper  weight. 

In  order  to  checK  dishonesty  in  the  weight  of  bread,  the  following 
simple  plan  is  in  operation  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  described  by  the 
gentleman  who  suggested  it  as  having  worked  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  made  imperative  on  the  baker  to  stamp  the  weight  upon  aU 
the  loaves  he  sells.  A  provision  to  this  effect  is  contained  in  the 
Police  Act  of  Edinburgh.    . 

THB  DETECnOir  OF  THE  ADULTEBATIOire  OF  BKBAJO. 

The  various  substances  and  artides  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
flour  and  bread,  may  be  dassifled  into  the  orgamc  and  inorganie ;  under 
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the  first  head  are  included  bean,  rice,  tye,  barley,  and  Indian  com 
jUmrs,  potato  Jhwy  potatoes,  and  bone  duat  \  under  tiie  second,  eulphate 
of  ahtmina  and  potash,  at  alttm,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  o^  lime ; 
other  names  for  which  are  plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  terra  alba  or  mineral 
vckite,  silicate  of  magnesia,  white  day,  cmionates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda,  bone  ashes  ot  phoephate  of  lime. 

The  Detection  of  the  Organic  Adulterations  of  Bread, 
The  only  means  by  which  the  adulterations  of  bread  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flour  enumerated  can  be  discovered,  is  by  the  microscope. 

Fig.  108. 


Wheat  Bread,  adulterated  with  polato.    Magnified  420  diameters. 

The  discoveiT  is  very  much  more  easily  effected  in  flour  than  in 
Iread,  because  the  heat  to  which  bread  is  subjected  in  baking  alters 
^rreatly  the  original  form  of  the  starch  granules,  and  so  renders  their 
identiflcation  most  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 

The  characters  of  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  bread  have  already  been  described. 

A  A 
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In  those  caaes  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  starch 
granules  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  conseauence  of  the  altera- 
tions which  they  have  undergone,  search  should  oe  made  for  portions 
of  the  husk  of  the  several  grains,  as  these  are  much  less  afiectea  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  than  the  starch  granules  themselves. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  even  boiled 
and  mashed  potatoes  in  bread,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
certain  that  tney  have  been  used,  as  when  only  a  small  quantity  of 
potatoes  has  been  added  for  the  yeast  to  feed  upon.  This  difficidty, 
we  believe,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  potato  cells  and  starch  granules 
become  entirely  broken  up  and  destroyed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fer- 
mentation which  takes  place  during  the  preparation  of  the  patent  yeasts 
When,  however,  potatoes  are  employed  in  larger  Quantity  and  are  added 
direct  to  the  flour,  Uie  detection  of  the  potato  cells  is  easily  effected  by 
the  microscope. 

The  method  for  the  discovery  of  bone  dusty  the  last  of  the  organic 
adulterations,  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  '  Flour.' 

The  Detection  of  the  Inorganic  Aduiterations  of  Bread, 

The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inorganic  adulterations  of  bread  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  on  *  Flour,'  and  it  will  only  therefore  be  necessary  in  this  place 
to  give  the  more  important  processes  for  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

On  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread, — Much  has  been  written,  and 
much  discussion  has  taken  place,  in  reference  to  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  for  the  detection  ana  estiiuation  of  alum.  The  perusal  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  would  lead  an  ordinary  observer 
to  form  the  opinion  that  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alum  in  bread 
constituted  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  chemistry.  This  is 
really  not  so,  however,  and  there  are  several  processes  whereby  this  salt 
may  be  estimated  with  ease  and  undoubted  accuracy.  We  shall  notice 
only  those  methods  which  are  the  most  practical,  and  at  the  same  time 
accurate. 

Alum  is  crystallised  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  In  general, 
in  analysing  flour  or  bread  for  this  substance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  estimate  the  alumina,  this  being  a  substance  which  is  not 
assimilated  by  plants,  and  which,  consequently,  does  not  occur  in  the 
ash  of  the  cereals.  It  is  safest,  however,  when  we  desire  to  exclude 
every  possibility  of  a  mistake,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
as  well.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  naturally  occurring  in  the  ash  of 
the  grain  is  of  course  to  oe  deducted.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
best  and  simplest  processes  which  can  be  adopted : — 

Incinerate  in  a  platinum  basin  76  grammes  of  the  flour,  or  100 
granmies  of  the  crumo  of  the  bread.  The  incineration,  althou^  slow, 
yields  a  perfectly  white  ash,  free  from  all  carbonaceous  matter  j  but  if 
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time  u  an  object,  the  bread,  after  being  charred,  may  be  reduced  to 
powder  and  incinerated  in  a  muffle.  The  ash  is  boiled  in  the  platinum 
basin  with  some  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  in  order  to  render  insoluble  any  silica  which  might 
have  been  in  solution.  The  dried  mass  is  moistened  and  heated  with 
a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  -,  60  cc.  of  water  are  then 
added,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  alumina  as  chloride  of 
aluminum,  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  a 
solution  of  pure  potash.  The  potash  precipitates  the  phosphates  of 
Ihne  and  magnesia,  while  the  alumina  is  kept  in  solution.  The  alkaJine 
solution  is  boiled,  and  after  filtration  is  slightly  acidulated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  is  added  until  the  reaction  oi  the 
liquid  is  decidedly  alkaline.  If  any  precipitate  be  thrown  down,  this 
consists  of  alumina,  more  or  less  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  phos- 
phate of  alumioa  being  perfectly  analogous  in  many  of  its  properties 
with  pure  alumina.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed, 
incinerated,  and  weighed.  It  is  then  decomposed  by  fusion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  solution 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  as  described  under  the  head  of  *  Tea.' 
The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina  obtained,  when  the  exact  amount  of 
alumina  will  be  ascertained. 

To  avoid  the  troublesome  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution 
before  precipitating  with  ammonia.  Pure  phosphate  of  alumina  is 
then  thrown  down,  which  may  easily  be  calculated  for  alum.  100 
parts  of  aJmnina  correspond  to  711*8  pe^  of  crystallised  alum,  and 
100  parts  of  phosphate  of  alumina  to  290*2  parts  of  alum. 

Another  method,  which  is  based  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles, 
but  which  is  rather  complicated,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Dupr^, 
*  Ohem.  News,'  Vol.  xxix.,  No.  767 :  —  *  One  himd^  grammes  of  bread 
(crumb  only)  are  carefully  incinerated  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  ash 
is  fused  in  ihe  dish,  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
in  equal  proportion.  The  incineration  and  fusion  are  best  performed 
in  a  mume.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solntion  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  redissolved  in  acid, 
and  the  silica  filtered  off  as  usual.  To  the  filtrate  ammonia  is  added, 
until  a  slight  permanent  precipitation  is  produced,  which  is  then  redis- 
solved by  about  six  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  add.  A  slight  excess 
of  acetate  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside 
over  ni^ht.  Next  morning  the  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  redissolved  in  hydro<3iloric  acid.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  vrith  a  smaU  quantity  of  bisulphite  of  sodium,  and  an  excess 
of  caustic  soda  is  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  The  precipitate,  chiefly  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  filtered  off, 
the  filtrate  is  rendered  feebly  add  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  acetate  of 
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ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  After  standing  OTer-night  the  {weci- 
pitate,  now  consisting  of  pure  phosphate  of  alnminum,  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  multiplying  its 
weight  in  grammes  by  642,  the  number  of  grains  of  alum  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  alumina  j^resent  in  2  lbs.  of  the  bread  is  obtained.* 

In  both  these  methods  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  employ 
pure  reagents.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  ammonia  never  contain 
any  alumina,  but  the  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
largely  contaminated  with  it.  Care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  use  only 
pure  potash  or  soda ;  tne  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  ^lass  nask  or  bottle, 
from  which  it  would  be  sure  to  dissolve  alumina.  It  is  adviaable 
to  meamre  the  quantities  of  all  reagents  used  in  the  course  of  the 
examination,  and  to  make  a  blank  experiment  with  the  same  quantities, 
determining  if  necessary  the  amount  of  alumina  found  in  them.  1^, 
of  course,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  alumina  obtained  from  the  flour 
or  bread.  But  it  is  best  to  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  procure  pure 
chemicals. 

Any  part  of  the  process  which  can  be  conducted  in  platinum  vessels 
ought  to  be  executed  therein ;  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  alkaline  solution  must  never  be  boiled  in  glass  or 
porcelain. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  chloride  of  aluminum  was  sure  to  be  volatilised.  Only  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  chemistry  can  lead  to  such  an  assertion.  Chloride 
of  aluminium,  AL,  Cl^,  is  volatile,  it  is  true,  but  only  when  anhydrous. 
Evaporated  in  contact  with  water,  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alumina,  or  basic  chloride  of  aluminum.  A  loss  of  aluminum  by  vola- 
tilisation from  a  watery  or  acid  solution  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  but  we  consider  it  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  a  description  of  them.  One  or  other  of  the  two 
methods  described  is  sure  to  ^ve  correct  results.  With  care  and 
practice  the  detection  of  alum  m  bread  is  not  difficult,  and  mistakes, 
which  recently  have  not  unfrequently  occurred,  are  mainly  due  to  want 
of  knowledge  and  care. 

We  refer  to  the  following  process  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided : 
*  Softk  the  flour  or  bread  in  water,  filter  the  solution  and  treat  with 
ammonia ;  the  precipitate  which  ensues  is  alumina.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  abeiird  than  this.  As  we  have  seen,  alum  is,  in  bread,  not  con- 
tained as  such,  but  as  insoluble  phosphate  of  alumina.-  How,  then, 
can  it  be  extracted  bv  water  P  A  precipitate  will  always  be  obtained, 
but  this  consists  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  earthy  phosphates. 

Another  fallacious  test  is  the  logwood  test.  We  have  frequently 
employed  this  test  in  cases  in  which  alum  has  been  present  without  ob- 
taining the  slightest  violet  coloration. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  estimated  to 
corroborate  the  results  obtained  by  the  estimation  of  the  aluminft. 
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50  grammea  of  bread  are  incinerated,  the  ash  is  treated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  sulphate  of  barium  is 
filtered  off,  washed,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  calculated  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  said  that  the  salt  used  in  bread-snaking  may  contain  a  little 
alumina,  but  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  usually,  and  if 
present  at  all  the  quantity  is  generally  extremely  minute. 

On  the  detection  of  sulphate  of  copper, — For  the  detection  of  copper 
in  bread  the  processes  described  under  the  heads  of  *  Bottled  Fruits 
and  Vegetables '  and  '  Pickles '  should  be  followed. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassiiun  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  coj^per  in 
bread.  If  the  Ivead  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  that  salt,  it  will, 
it  is  said,  assume  a  pink  tinge,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the 

Quantity  present     It  is  stated  that  one  part  of  copper  may  thus  be 
etected  m  9,000  parts  of  bread. 
For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  ash,  from  200  to  300  grammes  of 
bread  should  be  incinerated. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
OATMEAL  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFIKinON  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  any  flonr  or  farina  other  than  that  of  oats,  with  anr  foreign 
▼egetxble  or  mineral  matter,  or  an  undae  proportion  of  the  husk  of  the  oai  or 
of  other  grain. 

Oaticeal,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  the 
oat,  Avena  aativa. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  this  cereal  grain  have  already 
been  described  under  the  article  ^Flo^ir/  as  also  its  minute  strjcttire, 
which  will  be  foimd  represented  in  figs.  79  and  80. 

Analyses  of  oats  will  be  found  at  pp.  208  and  290. 

From  the  analyses  given  it  appears  that  oatmeal  is  a  highly  nutritive 
article  of  diet,  ricner  than  even  wheat  flour  in  oily  and  mtrogenous 
matters. 

There  are  several  varieties  or  qualities  of  oatmeal :  one  of  these  is 
Robinaon^s  Patent  Groats :  this  consists  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  flour 
of  the  oat,  all  husk  and  the  outer  and  harder  parts  ot  the  grain  being 
removed ;  another  variety  is  called  '  round  oatmeal ; '  it  consists  of 
the  oats  deprived  of  husk  and  ground  into  a  very  coarse  powder. 
This  description  varies  a  good  deal,  the  outer  surface  of  the  oats 
intended  for  the  better  sorts  being  rubbed  off  by  attrition  between 
stones. 

In  the  preparation  of  fine  oatmeal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  refuse 
matter,  amounting  generally  to  about  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  oats ;  this  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  husk,  which  contains 
much  silex,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  grain,  containing  a  little  starch 
and  much  oil  and  nitrogenous  matter ;  this  is  usually  mixed  up  with 
the  conmioner  descriptions  of  oatmeal,  especially  that  supplied  to 
workhouses. 

Lastly,  the  quality  of  oatmeal  depends  very  greatly  upon  that  of  the 
oat  from  which  the  meal  is  prepared. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  OATMEAL. 

It  could  hardly  be  suppnosed  that  sufficient  inducement  exists  for 
the  sophistication  of  an  article  like  oatmeal ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct. 
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Of  thirttf  samples  of  oatmeal  submitted  to  examination  some  time 
since^  ttxteen,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  large  quantities  of  Barley  Meal.  But  oatmeal  frequently  suffers 
deterioration  in  other  ways  besides  by  admixture  with  barley  flour* 
One  of  these  consists  in  adding  to  it  the  investing  membranes,  or  husk, 
of  the  oat,  barley^  and  wheat,  technically^  termed  *  rubble '  and  '  sharpA/ 
and  which  are  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  purer  sorts  of  oat-, 
meal,  grits  and  groats,  Scotch  and  pearl  barley. 

A  Tery  great  diiierenoe  exists  between  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley, 
the  latter  costing  usually  only  about  one-half  the  former.  The  induce- 
ment, therefore,  to  adulterate  oatmeal  is  very  great. 

The  followinff*  information,  furnished  us  some  years  since  by  a  cor- 
respondent on  wnom  we  can  rely,  shows  this  article  to  be  sutject  to 
systematic  euiulteration.    He  writes : — 

'  Since  your  able  analyses  have  taken  place  it  has  struck  me  that 
I  may  be  able  to  giye  you  a  little  information  as  to  an  article  of  food 
whicL  is  adulterated  to  a  most  awful  extent — ^viz.,  oatmeal,  I  will 
first  mention  oatmeal  a$  sent  into  workhouses,  prisons,  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  generally  taken  at  contract  prices.    I  enclose 

one  for  the  parish  of for  1848,  where  I  find  the  oatmeal  was  taken 

at  14s.  per  cwt.  by ;  and  by  reference  to  my  stock-book,  I  find 

the  market  price  was  17^.  6 J.  per  cwt. ;  thus  the  oatmeal  was  reduced 
3^.  6d.,  and  then  left  an  excellent  profit.  Well,  at  that  time  I  was 
trying  for  all  the  contracts  in  London,  and  could  not  succeed,  my 
prices  being  generally  about  4s,  dearer  than  anyone's  else ;  this  was 
a  mystery  to  me.  By  accident  I  found  out  oatmeal  was  adulterated 
with  barley  fiour,  which  is  bought  at  about  7s.  per  cwt ;  this  being 
mixed  with  the  oatmeal,  of  course  reduced  the  price.  I  then,  being 
as  ynse  as  my  competitors,  tried,  and  haye  served  the  aboye  work- 
house since. 

*  Now,  the  fault  lies  here.  If  the  workhouses  were  to  take  the 
contracts  at  a  percentage  on  market  yalue,  then  they  would  get  good 
oatmeal ;  but  they  always  cut  down  the  price,  and  thus  get  an  adulte- 
rated article. 

'  You  will  see  the  prices  are  14s.,  15s.  6d.,  16s,,  and  17s. ;  thus  if  a 
man  wants  to  be  hoTiest  ynth  them,  they  will  not  let  him.  I  haye  again 
and  again  wished  to  supply  at  a  percentage  on  market  yalue ;  the 
answer  I  get  is,  "  Well,  we  are  very  well  satisfied,  and  have  no  com" 
plaints.^*' 

We  were  ourselves  at  some  pains  to  verify  the  statements  made 
above,  and  for  that  purpose  prociued  samjjles  of  oatmeal  as  supplied  to 
some  of  our  unions  and  charitable  institutions ;  these,  without  excep- 
tion, we  found  on  examination  to  be  largely  adulterated  with  barley 
meal,  as  described. 

Other  adulterations  of  oatmeal  are,  according  to  Professor  Calvert, 
with  rice  and  maize.  He  stated,  in  his  evidence,  already  referred  to 
elsewhere  : — ^  I  have  found  oatmeal,  getierally  spesJdng,  in  fact  always, 
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mixed  with  rice  and  maize.  The  effect  is  this — it  makes  less  porridge ; 
in  other  wordS;  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  ratepayers^  because  the  cook  in 
the  workhouse  must  use  a  larger  proportion  of  this  adidterated  oatmeal 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  porridge,  than  if  it  is  pure  oatmeaL' 

The  following  evidence  was  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Adul- 
teration, in  1865,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  the  editor  of  '  The 
Beformer*s  Gazette/  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  oatmeal : — 

'  Some  few  years  ago,  when  great  destitution  prevailed  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  especially  in  thB  Eighlands,  a  Icurge  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  60,000/.  or  60,000/.,  was  devoted  to  furnishing  provisions, 
including  oatmeal,  to  the  Highlanders.  At  that  period  information 
was  given  me  that  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  that  oatmeal  was  adul- 
terated in  the  grossest  manner :  a  letter  was  sent  to  me,  which  I  thought 
it  my  dut^  to  publish,  and  the  contractor  who  furnished  the  meal  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter  threatened  me  with  an  action  of  damages. 
The  case  was  tried,  and  the  contractor  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  800/.  The  oat- 
meal was  mixed  with  bran  and  thirds,  the  common  £>od  for  horses ; ' 
thirds  being  the  refuse  and  shell  of  the  wheat. 

'  To  my  amazement,'  continues  Mr.  Mackenzie, '  the  accused  brought 
forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  in  Glasgow  to  swear  that  it  was 
quite  a  common  practice  (m  fact,  one  of  the  **  usages  ")  of  the  trade.' 

The  adulteration  of  oatmeal  is  not  merely  important  in  a  pecuniary, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  in  a  sanitary  pomt  of  view. 

The  properties  of  oatmeal  are  thus  described  in  Pereira's  <  Materia 
Medica: — ^Oatmeal  is  an  important  and  valuable  article  of  food. 
With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  it  is  richer  in  oilv  and  iatty 
matter  than  any  of  the  other  cultivated  cereal  grains,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest  English  wheaten 
flour.  So  that  both  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat  making,  and  its 
flesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high  rank/ 

In  the  same  work  we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  barley 
meal  as  an  article  of  diet: — 'Barley  is  a  valuable  nutritive.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  wheat,  it  offers  several  peculiarities.  In  the  first 
place,  it  contains  much  less  protein  matter ;  m  other  words,  less  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  making  principle ;  though  Count  Rumford  considered 
barley  meal  in  soup  three  or  four  times  as  nutritious  as  wheat  flour. 
Secondly,  its  starch  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  consequence  of  its  more  difficult  solubility  in  water.  Thirdly, 
its  husk  is  sligntly  acrid,  and  therefore  this  should  be  removed  from 
barley  intended  for  dietetical  purposes,  as  in  Scotch  and  pearl  bariey. 
Fourthly,  barley  meal  is  more  laxative  than  wheat  meal.' 

Contrasting  the  two,  it  appears  that  oatmeal  possesses  con^derable 
dietetic  advantages  o\er  barley  meal. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that  at  the 
inquest  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Wakley  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  poor 
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ehildien  who  fell  victims  in  the  peat-house  at  Tooting,  the  fact  trans- 
pired that  the  oatmeal,  which  formed  so  considerable  a  part  of  their 
food,  was  eztensiyelj  adulterated  with  barley  meal 

THE  BSIECTIOir  OP  TIEB  ADtJLTEBAHOKB  07  OATMEAL. 

The.  principal  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  as  already  noticed,  are  those 
with  the  refuM  matter  of  oats,  of  barley,  and  even  wheat,  termed 
'  rubble*  and  '  sharps,'  and  with  barley  meal  and  rice  and  maize  flours  -, 
these  adulterations  may  be  detected  wiliiout,  in  most  cases,  any  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

On  the  detection  of  *  rubble.* — An  admixture  of  rubble  may  be 
suspected  when  the  sample  presents  a  branny  appearance,  in  conser 
quence  of  the  presence  ol  nimierous  particles  of  husk  or  bran,  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  yellow  portion  of  the  grain.  In  order,  however,  to 
ensure  certainty  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  chemistry  and  the  micro- 
scope. A  portion  of  the  article  may  be  analysed  quantitatively  for 
silicic  acid ;  the  ash  of  about  10  grammes  must  be  boiled  with  (filute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  is  again 
taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  dissolve  all  but  the  silica, 
which  must  be  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Of  course  the  percentage  of  silica  in  rubble  is  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  whole  grain. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  rtibble  of  barley  meal  has  been  used  the 
starch  granules  of  that  cereal  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  as  also  portions  of  the  investing  membranes,  the  structures 
of  which,  so  different  from  those  of  oat,  are  described  at  p.  294,  and 
figured  at  p.  291. 

In  like  numner,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  wheat  rubble  or  enarpe  in  oatmeiJ.  The  starch  granules 
of  wheat  and  barley  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  when  mixed 
together  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  the 
investing  membranes  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  described  and  figured  at 
pp.  287  and  288,  are,  however,  so  different  from  those  of  barley,  that 
they  afford  a  certain  means  of  discrimination. 

'On  the  detection  of  barley  meal, — The  microscope  affords  the  only- 
means  by  which  this  adulteration  can  be  discovered.  The  starch 
granules  of  oat  and  barley  have  already  been  described  and  figures 
of  them  given ;  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  a  momentary  gumce 
with  the  microscope  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  observer  to 
distinguish  genuine  oatmeal  from  that  adulterated  with  barley  meal  or 
wheat  flour.  The  starch  granules  of  the  oat  are  small,  angular,  and 
frequently  ampregated  into  compound  bodies  of  a  rounded  form,  while 
those  of  barley  are  much  lar^r,  round,  and  flat.  But  the  main  dis- 
tinction is  furnished  by  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  investing 
membranes  comprising  Hie  husk. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  mistake  the  starch  granules  of  wheat 
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for  those  of  barley ;  bat  wheat  flour  is  rarely  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  oatmeal :  this  error  maj  be  avoided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
portions  oi  testae  met  with,  the  structure  of  which  in  wheat,  barley, 
and  oat  is  so  very  different,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
descriptions  and  figures  given  under  the  article  ^  Flour.' 

Fig.  109. 


Oatmeal  adulterated  with  barley  meal.    Magnified  336  diametttn. 

On  the  detection  of  rice  and  maize, — These  adulterations  may  be 
promptly  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope.  (See  fig.  84,  p.  308, 
and  fig.  81,  p.  302.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
ARROWROOT  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINinOir  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  sUrch  or  farina  than  that  indicated  by  the  name  ander  which  it 
is  sold,  or  any  added  regetable  or  mineral  substance.  Arrowroot  should  be  di8> 
tinguished  rather  b^  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived  than  by 
that  of  the  locality  m  which  it  is  grown.  Mixtures  of  more  than  one^  kind  of 
arrowroot  to  be  sold  as  mixtures. 

The  term  '  arrowroot '  was  originally  applied  to  the  rliizome  or  root 
of  Maranta  arundinacea,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

Of  late  years  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  much  extended, 
and  it  is  now  employed  to  designate  almost  eveiy  fecula  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  true  or  Maranta  arrowroot,  no  matter  how  dissimilar 
the  plants  may  be  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Attending  this  enlarged  use  of  the  word  arrowroot  are  certain  dis- 
advantages. Man^  persons  consider  that  all  arrowroots  constitute  one 
and  the  same  article,  varying  only  in  quality,  and  according  to  the 
place  from  which  they  are  procured ;  while  but  few  persons  are  aware 
that  there  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent j^lants,  great  uncertainty  and  confusion  being  thus  created. 

To  increase  this  confusion,  the  word  '  genuine '  is  often  prefixed  to 
the  term  *  arrowroot,'  and  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  arrowroot,  so 
must  there  be  several  genuine  arrowroots.  These  vary  in  value  from  a 
few  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound — ^from,  m  fact,  the  value 
of  genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  to  that  of  genuine  potato  arrowroot. 
With  these  particulars  the  public  at  large  are  but  ill  acquainted. 

The  difficulty  and  confusion  are  still  further  enhanced  by  applying 
to  the  arrowroot,  as  is  generally  done,  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  it  is  obtained  *,  thus  we  have  genuine  West  Indian,  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  East  Indian,  Brazilian,  African, 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Portland,  British,  and  a  variety  of  other 
arrowroots.  Some  persons  suppose  that  each  of  these  names  repre- 
sents a  dififerent  kind  of  arrowroot ;  others  imagine  that  they  all  in- 
dicate one  and  the  same  production ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  East  India  arrowroot,  one  name  may  be  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  two  distinct  Mnds  of  arrowroot,  and  in  others,  six 
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or  eight  oames  all  signify  but  a  single  kind  or  species,  as  is  the  case 
with  West  India  arrowroot.  This  great  variety  of  names  is  objection- 
able,  not  merely  because  it  tends  to  confuse  the  public,  but  beoiiuse  it 
offers  to  the  fraudulent  great  fieusilities  for  adulteration  and  imposition, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  have  not  iailed  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple ;  each  really  distinct 
arrowroot,  that  is,  every  arrowroot  which  is  the  product  of  a  distinct 
plant,  should  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  it 
IS  derived,  as  Maranta,  Curcuma,  Tacca,  Manihot,  Arum,  Potato 
Arrowroot,  &c. 

The  employment  of  these  terms  should  not  be  optional,  but  cam- 
pulsory,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  agamst  fraud  in  this 
article  of  food.  The  propriety  of  this  suggestion  will  become  still 
more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

We  shall  now  describe  each  kind  of  arrowroot  separately,  observing 
of  them- all,  that  when  pure  the^  are  non-nitrogenised  substances,  and 
therefore  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  respiration  and  temperature. 

UARAmA.  ARBOWBOOT. 

Maranta  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  Maranta  arun^ 
dinacea^  one  of  the  family  of  the  Marantacea, 

A  rhizome  is  an  underpound  jointed  stem  placed  horizontally  in 
the  earth,  giving  off  from  its  upper  surface  branches,  and  from  the 
lower  radicles  or  roots ;  the  starch  or  fecula  is  contained  in  the  joints 
of  the  rhizome,  being  deposited  in  innumerable  minute  cells. 

The  following  account  of  its  preparation  is  given  by  Dr.  Peieira  in 
his  ^  Materia  Medica '  :— 

^  The  starch,  or  fecula,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  (tubers),  when 
these  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  The  process  is  entirely  a 
mechanical  one,  and  is  performed  either  by  hand  or  bv  machine. 

'  In  Jamaica  it  is  procured  as  follows : — The  tubers  are  dug  up, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  large,  deep,  wooden  mortars 
to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the 
hands  and  thrown  awav.  The  milky  liquor  oeing  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suifered  to  settle,  and  the  dear  water  is 
drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is 
again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained ;  lastly,  tiie  mass  is  dried 
on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

'  In  Bermuda  the  roots  are  first  deprived  of  their  paper-like  scales, 
and  then  rasped  by  a  kind  of  wheel  rasp,  and  the  fecula  well  washed 
through  sieves  and  carefiiUy  dried. 

'  Upon  the  Hopewell  estate,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  care* 
fully  skinned  tubers  are  washed,  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  pulp 
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washed  in  tinned  copper  cylindricfd  washing-machines.  The  fecula 
is  suhsequently  dried  in  drying  houses.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fecula 
free  firom  impurity  pure  water  must  be  used,  and  great  care  and 
attention  paid  in  every  step  of  the  nrocess.  The  skinning  or  peeling 
of  the  tubers  must  be  performed  witn  great  nicety,  as  the  cuticle  con- 
tains a  resinous  matter,  which  imparts  colour  fmd  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  starch.  German  silver  palettes  are  used  for  skimming  the 
deposited  fecula,  and  shovels  of  the  same  metal  for  packing  the  dried 
fecula.  Th  drying  is  effected  in  pans  covered  by  white  gauze,  to 
exclude  dust  and  insects.' 

Tig,  110. 


starch  granules  of  Marakta  arrowroot,  called  commonly  West  India  arrowroot. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  240  diameters. 

The  root  furnishes,  according  to  Benzon,  about  26  per  cent,  of 
starch. 

Pure  and  unadulterated  Maranta  arrowroot  should  be  of  a  dull  and 
opaque  white  colour,  crepitating  or  crackling  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
hydro^oric  acid  it  should  yield  an  opaque  paste. 

"Die  above  characters  and  appearances  may  all,  however,  be  assumed 
by  certain  of  the  other  arrowroots ;  the  microscope,  therefore,  affords 
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the  only  ready  and  certain  means  of  distuu^hing^  this  airoTTroot  from 
all  other  species,  and  these  again  from  each  other. 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles, — Examined  with  that  instru- 
ment the  granules  or  particles  of  Maranta  arrowroot  are  found  to  be 
usually  more  or  less  oblong  and  ovate,  but  sometimes  they  are  mussel- 
shaped  or  even  almost  triangular ;  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  but 
each  of  the  larger  granules  is  marked  by  a  number  of  delicate  concen- 
tric lines ;  at  the  broad  or  large  extremity  of  each  a  distinct  spot  is 
visible,  ordinarily  considered  to  be  a  cavity,  and  denominated  the 
'  hilmu ; '  this  spot  is  sometimes  circular,  but  'most  frequently  it  is  seen 
as  a  short,  sharp  line,  running  transversely  across  the  granide ;  it  fur- 
nishes a  most  distinctive  feature  by  which  Maranta  arrowroot  may  be 
at  all  times  very  readily  identified  (fig.  110). 

When  boiling  water  is  added  to  Maranta  or  any  other  arrowroot, 
its  physical  condition  undergoes  a  great  and  surprising  alteration,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  by  means  of  the  microscope.  A 
tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  on  which  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  poured, 
immediately  loses  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  becomes  transparent,  and 
the  entire  of  the  water  is  as  it  were  converted  into  a  thick  and  jelly- 
like substance.  If  a  little  of  this  be  diffused  through  cold  water,  and 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  me  starch  granules 
are  altered  amazingly :  they  have  increased  to  twenty  or  thirty  times 
their  original  volume ;  they  are  more  or  less  rounded ;  the  concentric 
lines  and  the  hilum  are  obliterated ;  the  membrane  of  each  granule  ia 
ruptured,  and  a  granvdar  matter  has  escaped  from  its  interior. 

The  appellations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Maranta  arrow- 
root are  very  numerous ;  their  use  ought  to  be  wholly  discontinued, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned :  thus  it  is  sometimes  called  West 
India  arrowroot,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  Bermuda,  Berbice,  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot,  &e.  The  impropriety  of  denominating  it  West  India 
arrowroot  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Maranta  plant  ia 
cultivated  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 


CANITA,  OR  TOUS  LES  M0I8  ABBOWBOOT. 

Ccmna  edulisy  the  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which  the  starch  known 
as  Tous  Us  Mois\R  obtained,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Marantace€e^ 
which  includes  Maranta  arundinaceaj  or  West  India  arrowroot. 

The  starch  is  obtained  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other 
arrowroots ;  that  is,  the  tubers  are  rasped,  and  the  fecula  separated 
from  the  pulp  by  washing,  straining,  decantation  of  the  supernatant 
liquor,  ana  desiccation  of  the  deposited  starch.  It  is  imported  from 
St.  Kitts. 

The  jelly  yielded  by  it  is  said  to  be  more  tenacious,  but  less  dear 
and  translucent,  than  that  of  other  arrowroots. 

Owing  to  their  large  size^  the  starch  granules  exhibit  a  glistening  or 
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satiny  appearance ;  they  differ  from  other  dietetic  starches  not  only 
in  their  much  greater  dimensions,  but  in  certain  other  particuhirs. 

C^aracten  of  the  starch  corpuscles, — The  granules  or  corpuscles  are 
nearly  all  very  large,  flat,  broad,  but  ovate ;  sometimes,  like  those  of 
East  India  airowroot,  pointed  at  the  narrow  end.  The  hilum  is 
situated  in  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  granule,  and  the  rings  are 
exceedingly  fine,  regular,  and  crowded  (fig.  111^. 

The  ODiv  starch  with  which  they  are  at  all  liWy  to  be  confounded 
is  that  of  the  potato ;  the  granules  are,  however,  larger,  of  a  different 
Fhape,  being  fiat,  and  the  stri»  are  much  more  regular  and  numerous. 

Pig.  111. 


CannOt  or  Tcnu  let  MoU  arrowroot.    ICagnifled  325  diameters. 

Viewed  by  polarised  light  the  crosses  are  more  regular  than  in  potato 
starch. 

CTIRCirMA    ABEOWKOOT. 

Curcuma  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Curcuma  angus* 
tifoUa,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Zingiberacea, 

The  mode  of  its  preparation  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
practised  in  obtaining  the  fecula  from  the  tubers  of  Maranta  aruu' 
dmaceaj  and  which  has  already  been  described. 
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Two  Qualities  of  Ourcuma  arrowroot  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  JBast  Indies,  principally  from  Calcutta,  a  white  and  a  broum 
"variety. 

The  white  la  the  best;  the  powder,  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  feels  less  firm,  and  does  not  crepitate  to  the  same  extent  as 
Maranta  arrowroot ;  the  two  species  can,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  only  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscl^, — Examined  with  that  instru- 
ment, the  granules  appear  elongated,  and  are  irregularly  ovate ;  being' 
flat,  they  present  but  little  latc^  shading ;  the  Imes  which  mark  the 

PUr.  112. 


Cdrcuma  arrowroot,  commonly  denominated  East  India  arrowroot.    Drawn 
with  the  Oamera  Lndda,  and  magnified  240  diameters. 

surface  are  tolerably  distinct,  but  they  describe  segments  of  circles  only, 
and  the  hilum,  which  is  usually  very  indistinct  and  sometimes  invisible, 
is  placed  at  the  narrow  extremity  of  each  granule.  In  size  the  par- 
ticles vary  considerably,  but  many  of  them  much  exceed  the  largrest 
contained  in  Maranta  arrowroot  (fig.  112). 

Ourcuma  arrowroot,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from  Maranta 
arrowroot  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  granules,  the  position  of  the 
hilum,  and  the  incomplete  rings  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  the  granules. 
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Curcuma  arrowroot  is  commonly  called  East. India  arrowroot,  the 
same  name  being  sometimes  applied  to  Maranta  arrowroot  cultivated  in 
tlie  East,  and  sent  to  this  country ;  we  have  thus  two  distinct  species 
of  arrowroot,  of  different  qualities  and  value,  confounded  together 
under  one  name. 


TAOGA  ARROWBOOT. 


Tacca  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Tacea  oceanica,  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  the  chief  of  which,  Tahiti  or 
Otaheite,  it  is  usually  designated. 


Fig.  113. 


Taoca  arxowioot,  called  DsaaUv  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  arrowroot.    Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

According  to  Ellis,^  it  glows  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the 
aea,  or  on  the  sides  of  llie  lower  mountains. 

In  Pereira*8  *  Elements  of  Materia  Medica '  the  following  account 
10  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  fecula : — '  At  Tahiti  this  is  procured 
bj  washing  the  tubers,  scraping  off  their  outer  skin,  and  then  reducing 
them  to  a  pulp  by  friction  on  a  kind  of  rasp,  made  by  winding  coarse 

1  '  Polynesian  Researches.' 
BB 
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twine  (formed  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre)  regularly  round  a  board.'  The 
pulp  is  washed  with  sea  water  through  a  sieve,  made  of  the  fibrous  web 
which  protects  the  young  frond  of  the  cocoa-nut  .palm.  The  strained 
liquor  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough,  in  which  the  fecula  is  deposited ; 
and  the  supernatant  lltpior  being  poured  ofif,  the  sediment  is  formed 
into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
then  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  spread  out  in  the  sun 
todiT.' 

Tacca  arrowroot  is  a  white,  starch-Hke  powder,  having  a  slightly 
musty  odour. 

Characteri  of  the  starch  corpu9cle$, — ^The  granules  resemble  some- 
what those  of  sago  meal,  but  are  very  much  smaller ;  when  viewed 
sideways,  they  are  muller-shaped,  with  truncate  or  dihedral  bases, 
and  when  seen  endwa^rs  they  appear  circular,  and  occasionally  angular 
or  polyhedraL  The  rings  are  few  and  indistinct,  and  the  hilum  cir- 
cular, sometimes  fissured  in  a  stellate  manner  (%.  lid). 

Tacca  arrowroot  was  sold  in  London  for  some  years,  in  packages, 
as  'arrowroot  prepared  by  the  native  converts  of  the  missionary 
stations  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.'  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
'  Williams^s  arrowroot,'  after  the  missionary  of  that  name. 

The  slightly  musty  odour  which  it  usually  possesses  shows  that  it 
is  not  in  general  prepared  with  quite  the  same  amount  of  care  as  is 
bestowed  on  Maranta  arrowroot. 


KANIHOT  ABROWBOOT. 

The  flour  or  farina  of  Manihot  tUilisMma,  the  plant  which  yields 
'  tapioca,'  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  country  under  the  name  of 
*  Brazilian  arrowroot.' 

To  the  application  of  the  word  arrowroot  to  the  fecula  of  this 
plant  there  exists  no  objection,  since  it  resembles  closely  the  other 
arrowroots  in  its  properties. 

Manihot  utiUstimay  the  Cassava  or  tapioca  plant,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  fecula  is  first  obtained,  and  subsequently  converted  into 
the  substance  called  tapioca,  will  be  found  described  in  the  report 
upon  '  Tapioca.' 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles. — ^Manihot  arrowroot,  like  the 
other  kinds  already  described,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  size,  fonn, 
and  other  characters  of  its  constituent  granules,  which  resemble  some- 
what closely  those  of  Tacca  arrowroot,  but  are  considerably  smaller, 
with  a  laiger  proportion  of  granules,  which  exhibit  a  circular  oatlinct 
as  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope :  the  hilum  is  usuaUj  fissured 
(fig.  119). 

V  Ellis  states  that  the  rind  of  the  root  Is  scraped  off  by  a  oowrie  shell,  and 
the  root  then  grated  on  a  piece  of  coral. 
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POTATO   ABBOWBOOT. 

Potato  flour,  or  arrowroot,  sometimes  called  British  or  English 
arrowroot,  is  prepared  by  rasping  and  grinding  the  well-cleaiised 
tubers  of  Solanum  tuberomm  into  a  pulp.  This  is  reineatedly  washed, 
and  the  water  strained  through  a  sieve,  which  contains  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  allows  the  starch  to  pass  through.  After  a  time  the  starch 
is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  again  well  washed,  and 
finally  dried. 

Fig.  lu. 


Potato  arrowroot,  commonly  called  Brftiah  arrowroot.    Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

Potato  Starch  forms  a  white  and  somewhat  glistening  powder, 
which  crackles  like  genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers. 

Ckaracters  of  the  starch  corpuscles, — The  granules  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  shape :  some  are  very  small  and  circular,  others  laige,  ovate, 
or  oyster-shaped.  The  larger  granules  exhibit  numerous  verv  distinct 
concentric  rings,  and  the  hilum,  which  is  small,  but  well  defined,  is 
situated  in  the  narrow  extremity  of  each  mnule :  not  unfrequently 
granules  may  be  observed  of  an  oval  form,  divided  by  a  fine  line  into 
two  portions  or  segments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hilum. 

BB  2 
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We  have  noticed  the  same  compound  granule  in  some  of  the  other 
arrowroots,  particularly  theTacca  species. 

The  jrranules  of  potato  arrowroot  differ  from  those  of  the  previously 
described  starches  in  their  larger  size,  in  their  form,  and  in  the  numb^ 
and  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings  which  each  granule  presents 
to  view  (fig.  114). 

No  means  exist  by  which  potato  arrowroot  may  be  distinguished 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  the  microscope ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  state,  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  substance  is  acted  upon  by  certain  reagents 
in  a  manner  different  from  Maranta  arrowroot.  Mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  Maranta  arrowroot  yields 
an  opaque  paste ;  whereas  that  formed  with  potato  arrowroot  is  trans- 
parent and  jelly-like.  When  boiled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
the  latter  evolves  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagreeable  oaour,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former  when  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Lastly,  alcohol  extracts  from  potato  flour  an  acrid  oil,  not  contained 
in  the  fecula  of  the  Msranta  plant. 

Potato  arrowroot  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  starches  regarded  as 
arrovnx>ots,  the  retail  price  varying  from  4d,  to  Qd,  per  pound.  Al- 
though a  cheap  and  useful  article  of  diet,  it  is  of  course  inferior  to 
Maranta  arrowroot,  the  inferiority  bein^  in  part  due  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  care  and  nicety  in  its  preparation. 

HAIZE  ABBOWBOOT. 

A  very  excellent  arrowroot  is  largely  prepared  from  Zea  tnaigf  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  comjkfvar  (fig.  81). 

BICE    ABBOWBOOT. 

Another  description  of  arrowroot  which  has  recently  come  much 
into  use  is  prepared  from  rice,  Orixa  sativa,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
rice  flour.  It  is  largely  manu&ctured^  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Oolman 
(fig.  84). 

ABUM  ARROWROOT. 

Arum  arrowroot  is  procured  from  the  tubers  of  Arum  macuUttwnj 
the  common  ^  cuckoo  pint/  '  wake  robin,'  and  '  lords  and  ladies : ' 
it  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Portland  island ;  hence  it  is  generally  caUed 
*  Portland  arrowroot.* 

The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  with 
the  other  arrowroots ;  the  tubers  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  pulp 
repeatedly  washed,  and  the  water  subsequently  strained.  As  the 
tuDers  are  very  acrid,  great  care  is  required  in  the  washing  and  strain- 
ing, so  that  the  acridity  may  be  completely  removed. 

Characten  of  ttarch  corpusdeB, — Tne  starch  granules  of  Aram  anow- 
root  are  very  small,  and,  except  in  size^  they  resemble  veiy  closely 
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those  of  Taoca  airowroot ;  but  this  difference  is  sufficiently  constant  and 
consideiable  to  ensuie  the  ready  identification  of  the  two  kinds 
(%.  115). 

Strictlv  snealdng,  the  word  arrowroot  may  be  applied  to  every 
pure  starch,  tJiat  is,  every  article  consisting  only  of  starch  the  produce 
of  one  plant.  Now  pure  starch  may  be  obtained  from  nearly  any 
grain  or  plants  containing  starch  in  considerable  amount,  as  from  wheat , 
ryej  Sec. ;  hence  we  may  have  arrowroot  procured  from  each  of  the 
grains  named  as  weU  as  a  variety  of  others. 

Fig.  110. 


^  ^^  ^f  "^^ 


*  '**  -q^  ^ 


6 


Abdk  arrowroot,  oominooly  oaltod  *  Portland  ftrrovnroot.*    Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  940  diameters 

THE  ADXJLXERATI0K8  OF  ARBOWBOOT. 

The  adulterations  to  which  airowroot  is  subject  consist,  first,  in 
the  mixing  together  of  arrowroots  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
commerci^  vfdue :  and,  second,  in  the  admixture  with  genuine  arrow- 
root of  other  starches  not  usually  recognised  as  arrowroot,  and  of 
low  price*,  occasionally  starches  not  arrowroots  are  substituted  for 
arrowroot. 

The  adulterations  of  arrowroot  are  usually  practised  at  home.   From 
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evidence  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Old  Cavendish  Street, 
it  appears,  however,  that  not  unfirequently  it  is  mixed  with  inferior 
starches,  as  those  of  potato  and  sago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

HesuUs  of  the  examination  of  imnples, — Of  Jifty  samples  of  arrow- 
root subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  no  less  than  twentp-^wo 
were  adulterated. 

In  sixteen  samples  the  adulteration  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a 
single  article,  mucli  cheaper  in  price,  and  very  inferior  in  quality,  to 
genuine  arrowroot,  this,  in  ten  instances,  being  potato Jlour ;  in  five, 
iago  meal ;  and  in  one  case  tapioca  starch. 

In  Jive  samples  it  consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  different 
articles,  potato  Jlovr  and  saao  meal. 

In  tioo  instances  three  different  starches  were  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration— ^viz.,  potato  Jhury  sago  mealy  and  tapioca  starch  or  fecula. 

Ten  of  the  arrowroots  contained  scarcely  a  particle  of  genuine 
Maranta  or  West  Indian  arrowrooty  for  whidi  they  were  sola.  One 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  sago  meal  \  two  of  potato  flour  and 
sago  meal ;  two  of  potato  JUmr^  sago  meal,  and  tapioca  starch ;  one  of 
tapioca  starch ;  and  four  were  composed  entirely  of  potato  arrowroot 
or  starch* 


THE  DBTBOTIOK  OP  THE  ADITLTEBATIOXS  OP  ABROWBOOT. 

The  adulterations  practised  upon  arrowroot  are  all  of  them  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structure  and  characters  of  potato  starch  have  already  been 
described  and  figured  at  p.  371 ;  those  of  sago  are  so  at  p.  376,  and 
of  tapioca  at  p.  379.  The  granules  of  sago  starch  are  of  considerable 
size,  either  ovate  or  more  usually  somewhat  muller-shaped,  rounded  at 
one  extremity,  the  other  being  truncated  or  else  terminating  in  a 
dihedral  summit ;  the  hilum  is  placed  in  the  larger  and  roundeil  part 
of  the  granule,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct  ring,  and  is  circular, 
cracking  frequently  in  a  radiate  manner  (fig.  116). 

The  strong  inducement  which  exists  to  substitute  potato  starch  and 
sago  meal  for  the  better  descriptions  of  arrowroot  vnll  be  evident 
when  it  is  known  that  these  starches  may  be  purchased  wholesale  at 
something  like  2d,  per  lb.,  while  as  much  as  2«.  Qd,  and  even  Zs,  6d, 
is  charged  for  the  articles  so  often  falsely  denominated  West  India 
arrowroot. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SAGO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DRFIVITION  OF  ADULTERATION* 

Any  other  starch  or  farina  than  that  of  the  sago  plant,  or  any  added  vegetable 
or  mineral  nibetancea. 

The  ferinaceoufi  substance  known  as  sa^o  is  obtained  from  the  pith 
of  the  stems  of  several  kinds  of  palm,  as  the  following : — Samis  rumphiiy 
S.  farmiferaf  S.  raphiay  S.  laevu,  and  S.  genuina.  Ijaese  palms  crow  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Madagascar,  and  New  Guinea. 

Sago  is  also  obtained  from  0/ca$  circirudis  and  Oifcas  revoltUa, 
which  grow  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  thus  prepared : — The  pith  is 
stirred  up  with  water  on  sieves.  The  starch  is  thus  washed  out,  and, 
subsiding  from  the  water,  is  collected,  partially  dried,  granulated  by 
being  passed  through  sieves,  and  finally  cuied  either  in  the  air,  or  in 
ovens  at  a  temperature  of  60®  C,  whereby  the  starch  granules  become 
altered  in  form,  and  the  grains  are  rendered  somewhat  translucent. 
The  specific  gravity  of  sago  varies  from  0*670  to  0*776. 

Sago  is  prepazed  in  the  forms  of  raw  mgo  meal,  moo  Jlcur,  and 
several  kinds  oigramdated  sago,  as  white,  red,  brovm  red,  brown,  and 
pearl  sago. 

Raw  sago  meal  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows : — When 
sufficiently  mature  the  tree  is  cut  down  near  the  root,  divided  into 
pieces  six  or  seven  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  split  down  the  middle ; 
the  pith  is  then  extracted,  and,  with  an  instrument  of  bamboo  or  hard 
wood,  is  reduced  to  powder  lil^B  sawdust ;  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  mixture  strained  through  a  sieve  which  retains  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  pith.  The  strained  liquor  contains  the  &rina,  which,  after  being 
deposited,  is  washed  once  or  twice,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Sago  JUmr  is  prepared  from  sago  meal  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing ;  it  is  also  usually  bleached  by  means  of  cnloride  of  lime. 

In  uie  countries  in  which  sa^o  palms  are  produced  the  pith  is  eaten, 
and  in  some  <^ises,  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas,  it  consti- 
tutes their  staff  of  life. 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles. — The  faxina  or  starch  of  sago, 
examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  granules  of  con- 
siderable size  and  elongated  form,  being  usually  rounded  at  one  end 
which  is  the  larger,  and,  owing  to  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  particles. 
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truncate  at  the  other  extremity ;  the  hilum/  when  perfect,  is  circular ; 
but  it  is  often  cracked,  when  it  appears  as  a  slit,  cross,  or  star. 
Surrounding  the  hilum,  a  few  indistinct  rings  may  usually  be  perceived 
in  some  of  the  granules.  Examined  with  the  |)olariscope,  the  par- 
ticles usually  exhibit  a  black  cross,  the  hilum  being  the  centre  (fig. 
116). 


THE  ADTTLIERATIOlfrS  OF  SAGO. 


The  principal  adulteration  of  sago  flour  and  of  granulated  sago  is 
with  potato  starch.  Frequently  a  mctitious  sago  prepared  from  potato 
starch  is  substituted  for  true  sago. 

ng.  116. 


Saoo  starch.    Magnified  226  diameters. 

Pereira  has  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  factitious  sago  : — 
'  This  is  prepared  in  both  Germany  and  in  France,  at  Gentilly  near 
Paris,  witn  potato  starch.    It  occurs  both  white  and  coloured.  * 

I  have  two  kinds  of  white  factitious  sago,  one  small  grained,  the 
grains  of  which  are  scarcely  so  large  as  white  mustard  seeds ;  the 
other  large  grained,  the  grains  of  which  are  intermediate  in  size  be- 
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tween  white  mustard  seeds  and  coriander  seeds.  The  first  I  met 
with  in  English  commerce ;  for  the  other  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Guiboort 

*  I  have  also  two  kinds  of  coloured  factitious  sago^  both  large 
grained;  one  red/  the  other  brownish/  and  somewhat  resembling 
brownish  pearl  sago.' 

Pereira  also  states  that  he  received  from  Prof.  Guibourt  samples 
of '  Sagou  des  Maldives  de  Planche;  donn^  par  lui/  and  '  Sagou  de  la 
NouTeue  Quince,  donnd  par  lui/  and  that  he  found  them  to  be  facti- 
tious sagos  prenared  from  potato  starch.  The  grains  of  the  New  Guinea 
sago  were  brij^nt  red  on  one  side  and  whitish  on  the  other. 

RetuUs  of  the  examinatum  of  samples, — Of  t/nrty  samples  of  granu- 

Pig.  117, 


Starch  granule*  of  fiAoo,  altered  by  heat,  as  in  making  granuUUtd  sago. 
Magnified  220  diameters. 

lated  sago  submitted  to  examination,^^  were  found  to  be  factitious, 
and  to  consist  oi  potato  Jlour, 

*  *  This  is  perhaps  the  kind  mentioned  by  Planche,  as  being  falsified  sago 
coloured  with  cochineal.' 

*  'This  is  perhaps  the  brown  sort  of  German  sago  made  from  potato  starch, 
and  said  by  Dierbach  to  be  coloured  with  burnt  sugar.* 
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THE  SBrBCnOIl'   OF  THE  ASTTLTERATIONS  OF  BAGO. 

The  microscope  can  alone  detect  the  adulterations  of  sago  flour  and 
granulated  sago,  and  especially  can  distinguish  &ctitiouB  from  genuine 
sago.  The  characters  of  sago  starch  have  already  been  descri^  and 
figured,  as  also  have  those  of  potato,  at  p.  871 ;  in  granulated  sago, 
whether  tnie  or  false,  the  nanules  are  of  course  much  altered  (fig.  117); 
those  of  potato  are  swollen,  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  ruptured, 
and  the  striae  e^Kused,  &c.  (fig.  118). 

Fig.  118. 


FacHHout  tago^  composed  oi  potato  flour.    Magnified  325  diameten. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
TAPIOCA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OP  ADULTERATION. 

Anj  Other  starch  or  fkrina  than  that  of  Tapioca,  or  any  added  vegetable  or 
mineral  substances. 

The  aitides  known  as  Cassava  meal  and  breads  Cassava^  Tapioca^ 
or  Brazilian  arrowroot  and  Tapioca,  are  obtained  from  different  species 

Pig.  119. 


starch  granoles  of  Manihot  urn.iBSTMA,  or  Tapiocn,    Magnified  236  diameters. 

of  the  genus  Manihoty  one  of  the  Euphorbiace(B,  One  of  these  is 
M,  utiUssima,  the  bitter  Cassava,  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  where,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  it  is  cultivated. 
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The  starch  is  associated  in  the  large  tuberous  root  with  a  poisonous 
milky  juice  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid  principle. 

Another  species  is  Manihot  Aipi,  or  sweet  Gassaya,  the  juice  of  the 
root  of  wh^ch  is  not  poisonous. 

A  third  species  is  M.  Janipha,  the  root  of  which  is  also  deyoid  of 
poisonous  properties. 

Oassaya  meal  is  prepared  as  well  from  the  bitter  or  poisonous  species 
as  the  sweet. and  innocuous:  the  root  is  grated,  and  the  pulpy  mass 
subjected  to  pressure  in  bags  under  water  to  get  rid  of  the  juice ;  the 
residue  is  spread  out  on  iron  plates  in  layers  of  one  or  two  inches  in 

Wg.  120. 


starch  granules  of  Tapioca^  altered  by  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation. 
Magnified  325  diameters. 

thickness,  and  is  dried  into  cakes,  when,  after  being  pounded,  it  con- 
stitutes Cassava  meal,  and  of  this  the  bread  is  made. 

The  expressed  juice  deposits  after  a  time  the  fiurina  or  starch,  which 
in  this  state  is  called  tapioca  mealy  and  this,  after  being  dried  upon  hot 
plates,  constitutes  ^'anular  tapioca. 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles. — Examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  granules  are  seen  to  be  of  small  size,  for  the  most  part  single, 
but  sometimes  and  in  the  plant  itself  always  united  into  compound 
grains,  each  composed  of  two,  three,  or  four  granules.    Hence,  like 
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those  of  sagOi  they  are  usually  muIler-Bhaped,  although  when  seen 
endways  they  appear  circular ;  the  hilum  is  distinct.  No  differences 
have  l)een  ohserved  in  the  characters  of  the  starch  of  bitter  and  sweet 
Oasaava. 

Manihot  arrowroot  is  usually  imported  into  this  country  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  * 

The  fiirina  or  starch  deposited  from  the  milky  fluid,  after  beinpr 
carefully  washed  and  dried  without  the  employment  of  heat,  constitutes 
Manihot  or  BraanUan  arrowroot.  In  the  manufacture  of  tapioca,  the 
meal  whDe  moist  is  heated  and  then  dried  on  hot  plates ;  this  treat- 
ment, of  course,  causes  the  starch  granules  to  swell,  and  many  of  them ' 
to  burst ;  they  at  the  same  time  adhere  together  in  small  irregular 


THE  ADITLTBBATIONS   OP  TAPIOCA. 

Manihot  arrowroot  or  starch  is  occasionally  adulterated  by  admix- 
ture with  other  starches,  as  those  of  tago  snd  potato. 

liesuit$  of  the  examination  of  samples, — Ot  twentu^hree  samples  of 
tapioca  examined,  two  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  saffo,  and  otu  of 
pikato  starch, 

Manihot  starch  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  especially 
of  Maranta  arrowroot,  than  it  is  itself  adulterated. 

THB  BSTBCnON  OP  THE  ADTTLTBRATIONS  OP  TAFIOOA. 

The  only  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  Manihot  arrow- 
root, and  of  tapioca,  is  fiimish^  by  the  microscope ;  with  that  instru- 
ment their  detection  is  rendered  easy  and  certain.  The  characters  of 
saffo  starch  are  described  and  figured  at  p.  376,  and  those  of  potato 
starch  at  p.  871. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

PROPRIETARY  ALIMENTARY  PREPARATIONS, 

Ths  articles  referred  to  under  the  above  head  being  proprietary^ 
and  thero  being  no  recognised  receipts  or  formularies  for  their  com- 
position, they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption liaole  to  adulteration.  Nevertheless^  the  public  will  doubt- 
less De  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  chief 
of  these  articles,  especially  those  which  are  described  as  bein^  possessed 
of  almost  miraculous  powers  of  curing  disease,  and  which  are  sold 
under  certain  high-sounding  names,  and  some  of  them  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Until  the  microscope  was  applied  by  ourselves  to  tiie  discri- 
mination of  different  vegetable  substances,  it  was  not  posnble  to  have 
determined,  by  any  known  means,  the  composition  of  many  of  the  pre- 
parations about  to  be  noticed. 

The  following  examinations  were  made  some  years  since,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  preparations  named  are  no  more  to  be  met 
with: — 

Ervalenta.    Sold  at  28.  9d.  per  lb. 

A  sample  of  this  article,  examined,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the 
French  or  Oerman  lentil,  with  a  substance  resembling  tmnze,  or  Indian 
com  meal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  farina  of  a  grass  caUed  ^  Dari/  '  Durray^ 
&c.,  has  been  discovered  in  either  Ervalenta  or  Revalenta. 

We  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sample  of  this  article,  and  find 
it  to  resemble  very  closely  maize  in  structure. 

'  Dari'  is  occasionally  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  at  about 
twenty-four  shillings  per  quarter,  that  is,  at  the  rat6  of  rather  more 
than  one  halfjpenny  per  pound. 

We  received  from  Dr.  Pereira,  some  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
the  following  information  respecting  *  Durra.' 

'  Dari  I  suspect  means  Durra,  also  spelt  Doura,  Dora^  &c.  It  is 
a  com  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  Hohus  Durra  sativus  of  Forskal,  the  Sorghum  mUgare  of  some 
other  writers. 

'  Its  meal  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Indian  com.  Now,  it  deserves 
notice,  that  a  German  microscopist  recently  stated  that  he  found  the 
m»Ed  of  Indian  com  in  ervalenta^  or  revalenta^  I  fotget  which.  Did  he 
mistake  it  for  the  Sorghum  P  ' 
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Por  description  and  figure  of  Dunra,  see  p.  828,  and  fig,  101. 

Hevalenta,    Sold  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ilryalenta. 

Three  samples  of  this  article  were  examined:  one  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  and  barley  fioiw  \  the  second,  of  the 
same  ingredients  mixed  with  wbgaar ;  and  the  third  sample  consisted  of 
the  Arabian  letdH  and  harley  flour,  with  the  addition  of  saline  matter, 
chiefly  iait  \  it  also  posseesea  a  peculiar  taste,  as  though  flayoured  witH 
cdery  9Md, 

Butler  ^  MCuUoch'B  Prapared  Lentil  Powder,  1$,  6d,  per  lb.,  was 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  French  or  Oerman  lentil, 

Arabian  Revalenta,  \$,  per  lb.,  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  lentil 
powder y  probably  of  the  yellow  and  red  lentil  mixed. 

Patent  Flour  of  LentilBy  Is,  per  lb.  Two  samples  of  this  article 
were  examined :  one  consisted  of  the  red  lentil  and  wheat  Jlour,  and 
the  other  of  the  same  species  of  lentil  and  barley  Jkmr, 

Lentils  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  plants,  Zeffuminoea,  which 
includes  the  sev^al  kinds  of  beans  and  peas ;  they  resemble,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  colour,  structure,  taste,  and  properties,  the  common 
pea ;  so  fi;Teat,  indeed,  is  the  similarity  in  organisation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  them,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  all  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitro- 
genised  matter,  in  the  form  of  Legumin. 

The  composition  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  tables : — 


Watfr 

Starch,  dextrin,  and  sugar    . 
Leganiin        .... 
Fatty  matter 

OUulose        .... 
Mineral  matter 

Poggiale. 

Air-drted  and  shelled 

green  Peas. 

Poegiale. 

Air-dried  common  white 

field  Beane 

12-7 

67-7 

21-7 

1-9 

8-2 

2-8 

19-3 

46-4 

22-8 

2-7 

6-2 

8-6 

100-0 

100-0 

Lentil.    (Fretenine.) 

Water 14-0 

Starch 85-5 

Gnm     ^ 7*0 

Sugar 1-5 

Legumin 25*0 

Fat 2-6 

Cellulofie,  Pectin,  Ac 12-0 

Mineral  matter 2*5 

1000 
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When  taken  as  an  article  of  diet,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans  are  found 
by  most  to  be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  to  occasion  distension 
and  flatulency,  and  to  be  slightly  aperient.  These  properties  and  effects 
are  so  similar  in  the  case  of  each,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
any  decided  line  of  demarcation  oetween  them. 

The  admixture  of  barley  and  other  flours  with  lentil  powder  is  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration,  since  the  cost  of  barley 
flour  exceeds  that  of  the  lentil. 

The  object  of  this  mixture  is  chiefly  to  diminish  the  strong 
flavour  of  tne  lentils^  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  many. 

Fig.  121. 


Sample  of  Ebvalbkti^  as  it  appean  nnder  the  microeoope. 

a  a,  starch  corpuscles  of  the  Frbnoh  lentil  ;  b  6,  fragments  of  the  husk ;  c  e, 
starch  grannies  and  masses  of  the  snbstanoe  reaemhling  Isdias  coks  mbal. 

Extremes  meet :  lentils,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  peas,  are 
supplied  to  many  of  our  workhouses,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
soup,  &c.  Thus  they  are  not  only  consumed  by  paupers,  but  by  the 
rich,  the  chief  diflerence  being  that  the  latter  frequently  pay  2«.  9d. 
per  pound  for  them. 

As  the  cost  of  most  of  the  prepared  lentil  powders,  sold  as  Erva- 
lenta,  Bevalenta,  &c.  forms  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  use,  sap- 
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posing  that  in  any  respect  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  more 
trenerally  consumed,  we  have  framed  the  two  following  receipts, 
whereby  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  may  be  effected : — 

l$t  Receipt. 
Red  or  Arabian  lentil  flour         ...        2  lbs. 

Barley  flour 1  lb. 

Salt 3oz. 

Mix  into  a  uniform  powder. 

Fig.  122. 


Sample  of  Rbvalenta  Arabica. 

a  a,  starch  grazinleB  of  the  Arabian  lemitl,  some  looee,  others  lying  in  the  cells 
of  the  celluloee ;  b  b,  starch  granules  of  barlet  vloub. 

The  red  lentil  may  be  obtained  of  almost  every  corn-chandler,  at 
about  4d.  per  quart :  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  our  Ervalenta  would  be 
about  2d.  per  pound ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  analyses 
which  we  have  given  above,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
possessed  bjr  the  much-vaunted  Ervalentas,  Revalentas,  &c.,  our  article 
must  contam  them  all. 

2nd  Receipt 

Pea  flour 2  lbs. 

Indian  com  flour         .        .        .     < .        .        1  lb. 

Salt 3oz. 

Mix  as  before. 
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Being  satisfied  that  lentils  and  peas  do  not  differ  in  their  pro- 
perties to  any  great  extent,  we  have  devised  the  above  receipt  to  meet 
those  cases  in  which  any  difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  procuring  the 
red  lentil,  which,  however,  is  now  very  commonly  kept  by  com 
chandlers. 

The  characters  of  lentil  flour,  and  the  composition  of  Er^^alenta, 
Revalenta,  and  of  Leath*s  Alimentary  Farina,  are  exhibited  in  the 
engravings  (figs.  122  and  123). 

From  the  several  preparations  of  lentil  flour  noticed,  we  will  pass 
on  to  describe  certain  other 

FARINACEOUS   FOODS. 

Gardiner's  Alimentary  Preparation  consisted  of  very  finely  ground 
rice. 

Pig.  128. 


Leatb*8  Auhentart  Fabina,  or  Hom(eopathic  Fabikacbous  Food. 

a  a,  starch  grnmules  of  Whkat  ;  h  6,  starch  corpuaclee  of  Potato  ;  e  e,  ditto  of 
Indian  corn  meal  ;  d  d,  ditto  of  Tapioca. 

LeatKs  Alimentary  Farina,  or  Homoscpathic  Farinaceous  Food,  con- 
sisted principally  of  wheat  Jlour,  slightly  baked,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
together  with  potato  starch,  Indian  com  meal,  and  tapioca. 

Semolina  consists  in  some  cases  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  mixed  with 
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a  proportion  of  wheat  flour ;  in  others,  of  certain  descriptions  of  wheat 
flour  only,  rich  in  gluten. 

BvUock^s  Semola  consisted  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  proportion 
of  wheat  starch. 

Prince  Arthur's  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  baked 
wheat  JUmr. 

The  Prince  of  Wales^s  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  potato 
Jlour, 

Hards'  Farinaceous  Floury  of  wheat  Jlour ^  baked, 
Maidmans  Nutritious  Farina  consisted  entirely  of  potato  Jlour 
artiflcially  coloured  of  a  pink  or  rosy  tint,  the  colouring  matter  being 
prohably  rose  pink, 

Braden's  Farinaceous  Food  consisted  of  wheat  Jlour ,  baked. 
Easterns  Soojie  was  composed  of  wheat  JUmr,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
Easter's  Compounded  Farina  possessed  a  similar  composition. 
Jones's  Patent  Flour  consisted  of  wheat  Jlour j  tartaric  acid^  and 
carbonate  of  soda, 

Plutnbe  s  Improved  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  of  bean  or  pea 
Jlour,  with  a  little  Tacca  arrowroot,  some  potato  Jlour,  and  a  very  little 
Maranta  arrowroot. 

Lastly,  Palmer's  Vitaroborant  consisted  of  a  mixture,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  of  the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  and  wheat  Jlour, 

The  public  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  relation 
which  exists  between  the  high-sounding  titles  bestowed  on  many  of 
the  preparations  noticed  in  &is  report,  their  actual  composition,  and 
the  properties,  so  loudly  vaunted,  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  them ; 
they  will  also  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
pochet  is  made  to  suffer  through  these  health-restoring,  life-pro- 
ioDging,  easily  digestible  articles  and  compounds. 

THS  SSTBCnON   OP  THE  G0MP08ITI0K  OF  PSOPBIEIABY 
ALIMENTARY  PREPARATIOirS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  composition 
of  these  articles  is  to  be  determined  is  afforded  by  the  microscope. 
By  this  instrument  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  and  arrowroots 
of  which  they  are  composed  can  all  be  identified.  The  characters  of 
nearly  all  these  have  already  been  described  and  figured. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
MILK  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEIIATION. 

In  Milk. — ^Any  foreign  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  Bubetanoe,  or  added 
water  ;  or  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  or  cream. 

In  Cream, — Casein  bevond  8  per  cent.,  wat«r  over  66  per  cenL,  or  any  foreign 
substance  whatever ;  it  should  not  yield  a  less  proportion  than  35  per  cent  of 
fatty  matter. 

Milk  is  an  opaaue,  white,  yellowish  white,  or  bluish  white,  bland  and 
slightly  sweet  liquid,  having  in  general  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a 
somewhat  variable  specific  gravity. 

When  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time  a  stratum  of  a  more 
or  less  yellow  colour  collects  on  the  surfiewse,  the  portion  below 
becoming  of  a  bluish-white  colour  and  of  a  higher  specific  gravity. 
This  stratum  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the  milk,  together 
with  a  little  casein,  sugar,  and  water,  and  it  constitutes  the  cream  of 
milk. 

After  a  time,  varying  with  the  temperature,  milk  acquires  an  add 
reaction  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  mUk  sugar  or 
lactose,  lactic  acid  bein^  formed ;  this  acid  causes  the  precipitation  of 
the  casein,  which  carries  down  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  &t 
still  remaining  in  suspension.  By  boiling  the  milk  the  conversion 
of  the  su^  and  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  are  retarded ;  bat 
milk  is  quickly  coagulated  by  rennet,  sometimes  without  the  produc- 
tion of  an  acid. 

COMPOSITION  OP  MILK. 

Milk  consists  of  vmter  holding  in  solution  casein,  albumen,  and 
according  to  Millon,  a  third  albuminous  substance  termed  lact<hprotein, 
in  smaller  amount  than  the  albumen,  lactose  or  milk  su^ar,  varioua 
salts,  including  especially  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  suspension  innumer- 
able/n^  globules,  which  add  to  its  whiteness  and  opacity. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  myriads  of  these  fat  globules,  of  a 
beautifully  rounded  form,  and  reflecting  the  light  strongly,  become 
visible,  as  well  as  sometimes  mucus  globules  and  ^theUum  cdls. 

In  decomposed  or  diseased  millc  infusoria  or  fungi  are  sometimes 
founds  especially  in  blue  milk^  the  colour  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Fucha 
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to  the  Bresence  of  ft  vibrio,  which  he  has  denominated  Vihrto  cyano- 
geneus,  out  Bailleul  ascribes  it  to  a  byssus. 

Skim-milk,  butter-milk,  cream,  butter,  curds-and-whey,  cream- 
cheese,  and  ordinary  cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of  milk,  differing 
only  from  each  other  either  in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents,  or  else  in  the  variations  of  their  proportions. 

Skim-milk, — ^The  first  of  these  (skim-milk)  differs  from  ordinary 
milk  in  containing  a  less  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  a  portion  of  this 
having  been  removed  as  cream ;  it  still,  however,  contains  nearly  all 
the  cheese,  the  suffar  of  milk,  some  butter,  and  the  salts  of  milk ;  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  less  nutritious  than  new  milk,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  amount  of  fatty  matter,  is  less  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fat,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  In  some  cases  where  fatty  matter  is  found  to  disagree, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  milk  in  its  usual  state  cannot  be  taken 
without  inconvenience,  skim-milk  may  be  substituted  with  advantage. 

SuUer-milk. — This  is  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  operation 
of  churning,  and  it  approaches  skim-milk  in  its  composition,  but  con- 
tains even  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat ;  as  an  article  of  diet  for  poor 
persons,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness. 

Potatoes  and  butter-milk,  as  is  well  known,  taken  together,  form  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland :  the 
butter-milk  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  such  a  diet,  it  supplying 
the  nitrogenised  matter  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  of 
which  the  potatoes  themselves  are  comparatively  deficient. 

Cream. — In  contradistinction  to  these,  cream  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  fat,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  the  water,  sugar,  and 
casein  of  milk. 

Butter  differs  but  little  from  cream,  but  the  fatty  matter  is  altered 
in  its  condition.  The  fat  globules,  in  place  of  being  free,  are  united 
together  so  as  to  form  a  semi-solid  substance.  It  contains  much  less 
water  than  cream,  but  retains  some  casein^  with  a  very  small'quantity 
of  lactose. 

CurdS'ijnd'whey, — Curds-and-whey  are  made  up  of  all  the  elements 
of  milk,  but  the  form  in  which  they  exist  is  altered ;  the  casein  is 
thrown  down  by  rennet,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as  acetic  acid, 
and,  in  its  descent,  it  carries  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  butter, 
the  two  together  forming  the  curd ;  while  me  whey,  or  serum,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  water,  the  sugar,  and  the  salts. 

Cream-cheese. — Cream-cheese  consists  of  the  moist  curd  (that  is,  of 
the  cheese  and  butter),  the  greater  part  of  the  serum,  or  whey,  being 
removed  by  slight  pressure. 

OrdtTutry  cheese. — Ordinary  cheese  contains  little  oi»  much  butter, 
according  as  it  is  made  from  skim  or  from  whole  milk ;  the  casein  is 
precipitated  by  rennet  in  the  usual  manner,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure  in  moulds.  Annatto  is  frequently  added  to  heighten  its  colour, 
and  the  cheese  is  kept  until  it  becomes  more  or  less  ripe. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  constituents  of  cow  s  milk, 
especially  the  fatty  matter,  are  subject  to  very  great  variation :  the 
age  of  t)ie  cow,  the  time  after  calving,  food,  temperature,  weather, 
and  the  time  and  frequency  of  milking,  all  occasion  considerable 
differences. 

The  constituents  of  cow's  milk  in  the  normal  state,  according  to 
MM.  0.  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  are  as  follow : — 

Caflfin 4-48 

Butter 3-13 

SuG^ar  of  mi'k 4'77 

Sait«,  various 0-60 

Water 87*02 


100-00 
Total  solids 12.98 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  ten  analyses  of  pure  milk  by  Professor 
Poggiale : — 

Water 862-8 

Butter 43-8 

Sugar  of  milk 52-7 

Casein 38-0 

Salts 2-7 


1000-0 
Total  solids 13-72 

Taking  all  the  reliable  analyses  of  cows'  and  human  milk  we  have 
met  with,  we  find  their  average  composition  to  be  as  stated  below : — 


Cow. 

Hamau. 

Water 

86-83 

.        88-35 

Sugar 

4-o3 

4-37 

Casein 

4-14        . 

3-15 

Fat    . 

3-93 

3-87 

Mineral  matter . 

0-67 

0-26 

Total  solids       . 

13-17 

11-65 

Casein,  which  is  the  chief  nitrogenised  constituent  of  milk,  is  said 
to  exist  in  two  forms,  as  solvhle  and  insoluble  casein,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  there  is  anv  essential  difference  between  the  two 
kinds,  and  it  appears  to  be  higtlv  probable  that  the  former  owes  its 
solubility  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  phosphates. 

Casein  in  solution  is  not  precipitated  oy  heat,  but  is  coagulated  by 
alcohol,  which  at  the  same  time  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  still 
larger  quantity  if  the  alcohol  be  boiled.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
absolute  alcohol  is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  Casein  is  precipitated 
by  all  acids,  except  the  c€u*Donic,  it  being  redissolved  in  an  excess  of 
acid.    Mineral  acids  precipitate  casein  firom  its  acetic  acid  solution. 
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The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  due,  as  already  noticed,  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  milk  sugar  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
The  acid  neutralises  the  alkali  by  which  the  casein  was  dissolved,  thus 
reducing  it  to  the  insoluble  condition. 

Casein  contains  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  namely,  16*8  per  cent., 
as  do  the  other  albuminoids.  It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
and  is  said  to  be  intimately  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime.    • 

Coagulated  casein  is  readily  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies ;  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  sulphide  of  potassium  is  formed. 
Fused  with  potash,  ammonia  is  first  evolved  and  then  hydrogen,  with 
the  formation  of  tyrosin,  leucin,  valerate,  butyrate  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  also  with  a  salt  the  acid  of  which  is  volatile  and  possesses  an 
exerementitious  odour. 

Casein  neutralises  the  alkali  of  weak  solutions.  It  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  also  neutralising  it.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  chloride  of  sodium 
and  chloride  of  ammoniimi.  These  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  but  become  gradually  covered  with  a  film  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  adds  and  alkalies,  the  film  which  forms  on  milk  when  it  is 
boiled,  having,  it  is  said,  the  same  origin  and  properties. 

Solutions  of  casein  are  precipitated  by  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 
Insoluble  compounds  are  obtained  by  boiling  casein  with  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  barium. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet 
was  due  to  the  animal  matter  contained  in  it  acting  as  a  ferment,  and 
thus  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
milk  thus  coagulated  always  exhibiting  an  acid  reaction.  It  has  since 
been  shown,  however,  that  milk  may  be  coagulated  by  rennet,  when  its 
solution  is  rendered  alkaline,  the  milk  stiU  remaining  alkaline  after  the 
coagulation. 

Moist  casein  soon  undergoes, putrefaction,  yielding  sulphide  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed 
casein.  It  also  furnishes  butyric  and  valeric  acids,  an  oily  body  having 
a  highly  disagreeable  odour,  and,  according  to  Bopp,  a  crystallme  body 
possessmg  a  powerful  smell. 

When  casein  undergoes  putrefaction  without  access  of  air,  it  yields 
acetic,  butyric,  valeric  and  capric  acids,  as  also  ammonia. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Clemm,  Haidlen,  Vernois,  and  Bec- 
querel,  the  casein  of  human  milk  varies  from  2*7  to  3*924,  while, 
according  to  Boussingault,  Playfair,  Vernois,  and  Becquerel,  that  of  the 
cow  varies  from  3*0  to  5*62  per  cent. 

When  milk  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  the  casein  is  coagulated 
by  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice  before  it  is  digested. 

Milk  contains,  besides  casein,  a  second  nitrogenous  substance, 
namely,  albumen,  and,  according  to  Millon,  even  a  third,  lacto-protein, 
J£  the  milk,  after  the  removal  of  the  casein  by  as  small  a  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  as  will  answer  the  purpose,  be  boiled,  the  albumen  will  be 
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thrown  down  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  Heinsius  found  1-5 
ler  cent,  of  albumen  in  cow^s  milk,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casein 
►y  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  scum 
which  forms  when  milk  is  boiled  was  composed  of  albumen,  but  from 
observations  since  made,  this  scum  would  appear  to  consist,  as  already 
noticed,  of  casein  in  a  modified  form. 

MUk  sugar  J  lactin,  or  lactosey  Ou  Hj^Ou,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
fermentable  sugars.  It  crystallises  in  hemihedral,  trimetric  crystals ;  it 
is  less  sweet  and  not  as  readily  fermentable  as  cane  sugar.  It  dissolves  in 
from  6  to  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2^  parts  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. A«olunon,  saturated  at  10^  C,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*055  and 
contains  14*55  per  cent,  of  crystallised  milk  sugar,  which  contains  in 
this  state  1  molecule  of  water,  which  it  retains  up  to  130°  0. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  turning  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation, according  to  Berthelot  at  59*3  and  to  Blot  at  60*28  degrees. 

Lactose  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  acetic  acid. 

It  forms  compounds  vrith  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  with  oxide  of  lead. 

WTien  heated  to  160°  C.  it  turns  brown,  and  at  175°0.it  is  converted 
into  Utcto-caramel  with  loss  of  water. 

Bv  prolonged  boiling  vnth  water,  or  quicker  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  galactose,  CgH^gOg,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  lactose  as  does  inverted  sugar  to  saccharose  or  cane  sugar. 

The  strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  decompose  it,  especially  when 
their  action  is  aided  by  heat. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  oxidising  agents,  it  reduces  silver  from 
its  solutions,  and  throws  down  from  an  sdkaline  copper  solution  the 
suboxide  of  copper. 

Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  peroxide  of  manganese  it  yields 
formic  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid,  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  raoemic 
and  oxalic  acids. 

Milk  su^  Ib  less  susceptible  of  fermentation  than  glucose  or 
saccharose,  it  not  passing  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation  until  some 
time  after  it  has  beien  brought  into  contact  with  yeast  When  cheese 
or  gluten  is  employed  as  a  ferment,  the  sugar  is  in  part  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  alcohol  being  at  the  same  time  formed. 

The  sugar,  of  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  is  least  liable  to  vary  in 
quantity. 

Preparation  of  mUk  sugar, — The  curd  and  &t  are  precipitated 
from  milk  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  rennet  The 
serum  or  whey  is  filtered  and  evaporated  imtil  crystals  are  produced. 
For  their  purification  the  crystals  are  redissolved  in  water,  the  solu- 
tion filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  till  crvstals  are 
again  obtained,  when,  in  order  to  procure  them  in  the  highest  state 
of  purity,  they  should  be  precipitated  £rom  their  aqueous  solution  by 
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means  of  alcohol.  Milk  sugar  is  prepared,  particularly  in  Switzerland, 
on  a  lai^  scale,  from  the  whey  left  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  Jot  of  milk  consists  of  solid  and  liquid  fats,  the  former  heing 
palmitm  and  stearin,  and  the  latter  olem,  hutyrvn,  and  other  glycerides 
of  volatils  acids.  They  are  the  glyceryl  ethers  of  the  corresponding 
ffttty  acids,  and  yield,  when  saponified  with  caustic  potash,  glycerine 
and  salts  of  the  following  acids :  stearic,  palmitic,  oleic,  capric,  caprylic, 
c(qn-oic,  and  butyric  acid,  and,  according  to  Ohevreul,  myristic  acid. 

Butter  iaX  becomes  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
28-9  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-822. 

According  to  my  experiments,  to  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  next 
article,  on  the  adulteration  of  butter,  butter  fat  has  a  mean  fusing  point 
of  33-7^0. 

The  average  percentage  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
3*98,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Simon,  Chevalier,  and  Henrie, 
Boussingault,  jroggiale,  and  Becquerel,  whereas,  according  to  Simon, 
Olemm,  Chevalier  and  Henrie,  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  average  of 
the  iat  in  human  milk  is  considerably  less,  namely,  3'38. 

Mineral  matter, — According  to  vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  ash  of 
cow's  milk  varies  from  0*56  to  0*85  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  soluble 
salts  being  generally  about  the  same  as  the  insoluble.  According  to 
Weber,  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  has  the  following  percentage  compo- 
sition : — 

Potash 28'46 

8oda 6*96 

Lime 17*87 

Magnesia 2*20 

Phosphoric  acid 28*40 

Chloride  of  sodium        ....  4*74 

Chloride  of  potassium  ....        14*18 

97*31 

The  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  are  not  estimated,  and  would 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Vernois  and  Becquerel  give  the  following  as  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  human  milk : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....  6*9 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Chloride  of  sodium . 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Other  salts     . 


70-6 
9-8 
7-4 
6*3 


1000 


It  thns  appears  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  ash,  but  the  soluble  portion  also  contains  chloride  of  potassiwn  and 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  the  insoluble  part  some  phosphate  of  tnoffnesia 
and  a  little  oxide  of  iron. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  analyses  given  that  milk  contains  all 
thd  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  human  - 
body.  'This  view  is  not  only  established  by  the  composition  of  milk, 
but  bv  the  &ct  that  persons  are  frequently  sustained  upon  a  diet  of 
milk  for  an  indefinite  period.  MUk  is,  in  fact,  the  best  type  known  of  a 
perfect  food.  • 

Total  solids  of  milk, — The  analyses  of  Messrs.  Henrie  and  Chevalier 
give  the  solids  as  12-98  per  cent.,  and  without  fat  9*85.  The  ten 
analyses  of  Poggiale  furmsh  a  mean  of  18*72,  and  of  solids,  not  fat, 
9*34  per  cent.  Wanklyn  gives  the  total  solids  of  milk,  of  average 
quality,  in  100  cc.  at  12*81  grammes,  and  of  exceptionally  rich  milk  of 
stall-fed  cows  at  14'47,  and  the  total  solids,  not  fat,  9*66  and  10-35 
respectively,  and  he  takes  the  amount  of  solids,  not  fat,  in  normal  country 
milk,  namely  9-3,  as  a  standard  whereby  the  quality  of  other  milk  is 
to  be  judged. 

Collecting  together  a  large  nimiber  of  reliable  analyses  of  milk,  we 
find  that  they  furnish  an  average  of  13*32  of  total  solids,  and  9*44  of 
solids  without  the  fat,  but  this  latter  average  is  doubtless  much  too 
low  for  milk  of  good  quality.  These  data  will  be  found  to  be  of  use 
hereafter  in  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
milk.  According  to  Wanklyn,  the  total  solids  of  milk  have  not  been 
known  to  fiill  below  11*8  grammes  in  100  cc. 

From  the  observation  of  Messrs.  Miiller  and  Eisenstuck,  it  appears 
that  the  milk  yielded  by  a  herd  of  cows  remained  constant  in  composi- 
tion throughout  the  year.  A  daily  analysis  was  made  of  the  milk  of 
fifteen  well-fed  cows,  and  it  was  found  that  the  solids  only  four  times 
during  the  year  fell  below  12  percentages,  the  highest  percentage  being 
14*08,  and  the  average  12*8  percentages. 

*  The  milk  of  cows  varies  much  according  to  the  locality ;  that  of  cows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  contains  firom  3*6  to  3*7  per  cent,  of  fiit ; 
of  Tyrolean,  Swiss  and  Dutch  cows  between  7*0  and  9*8  per  cent.  The 
composition  of  cow^s  milk  in  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
month  is  pretty  much  the  same,  varying  between  12*27  and  14*20  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  In  the  first  month  it  contmns  13*29  per  cent, 
residue,  4*80  per  cent,  casein,  4*26  per  cent,  butter,  and  3*67  per  cent, 
lactin,  and  0*66  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  second  month,  17*32  per 
cent,  solid  residue,  5*81  per  cent,  casein,  7*06  per  cent,  butter,  3*87 
per  cent,  lactin,  and  0*57  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  eighth  month  24*73 
per  cent,  residue,  11*50  per  cent,  casein,  4*41  per  cent,  butter,  7*67  per 
cent,  lactin,  and  1*16  per  cent,  salts.' — Vemois  and  Becquerel,  in 
'  Watts's  Dictionary.' 

The  milk  of  a  consumptive  cow  was  found  to  contain  24*97  per 
cent,  of  solid  residue,  10*13  per  cent,  casein  and  insoluble  salts,  10"73 
per  cent,  butter,  4*09  per  cent,  lactin  and  soluble  salts.  Wanklyn,  in 
a  sample  of  strippings,  which  is  the  last  milk  extracted  from  the  udder 
of  the  cow  at  the  end  of  the  milking,  found  the  specific  gravity  to  be 
1026,  with  a  percentage  of  solids  of  18*74. 

Tiie  quantity  of  solids  found  in  milk  varies  very  much  with  its 
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source.  Thus  human  milk  contains  from  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  solids ; 
mares  milk  about  16*2  percent.;  ass's  milk  between  9'ie  and  9-63 ; 
ffoafs  milk,  of  which  hircin  or  hit'cic  acid  is  said  to  be  a  constituent, 
between  13-2  and  14*5;  that  of  the  etoe  about  14*38  per  cent.;  of  the 
saw  between  11-83  and  14-51 ;  of  the  bitch  from  22-48  to  27-46. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CREAM. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hours,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  iatty  matter  rises  to  the  surface,  forming  a  layer 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
which  constitutes  cream. 

But  this  layer  has  no  certain  composition ;  the  amount  of  fatty 
matter  contained  in  it  being  subject  to  very  considerable  variations. 
In  &ct,  cream  consists  of  ordinary  milk  with  its  water,  casein,  and 
sugar,  together  with  a  laree  proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk. 
The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  render  apparent  its  variable  com- 
position : — 


Analysefl  of  Cream.  Haasall. 

1 

1  Water      . 

62-12 

61-50 

63-24 

4910 

48-04 

45-82 

Fat  .        .        . 

30-64 

32-22 

81-42 

42-82 

44-76 

44-33 

Casein      . 

5-83 

5-14 

2-70 

6'20 

7-40 

6-38 

Smear  of  milk . 

1-27 

0-74 

2-36 

2-46 

4-45 

2-92 

aS.       .      . 

0-14 

0-40 

0-28 

0-42 

0-86 

0-60. 

The  first  three  creams  were  purchased  of  milkmen,  while  the  other 
three  were  obtained  direct  from  the  dairy,  and  of  their  genuineness 
and  quality  no  doubt  could  be  entertained. 

Tne  dinerence  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  two  cases  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  very  considerable,  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  since,  as  in  the  case 
of  milk,  a  standard  for  companson  is  necessary,  it  would  not  be 
pressing  too  hard  upon  the  vendors  to  insist  that  cream  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  36  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter. 

Two  samples  of  creamometer  cream  after  24  hours'  standing  fur- 
nished the  following  amounts  of  fat,  namely  25*0  and  28*6  per  cent. 

The  above  results  are  important  as  proving  that  the  degrees  shown 
by  the  creamometer  do  not  indicate  fixed  but  verv  variable  quantities  of 
fatty  matter.  Thus  in  some  cases  a  milk  which  shows  only  6  degrees 
of  cream  may  really  be  as  rich  as  another  which  furnishes  7  or  8 
degrees.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  fitct  in  favour  of  making  in  all  cases 
an  absolute  estinmtion  of  the  tat  of  milk. 


PRBSERVED  AND   CONDENSED  MIT.E. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  milk  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time.     Thus  if  a  bottle  be  fiUed  with  it,  the  milK  boiled,  and 
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the  bottle  then  corked  and  sealed,  it  will  keep  for  some  days;  but  if  it 
be  heated  under  pressure  to  121°  0.  the  milk  will  be  preserved,  it  is 
said,  for  years,  although  the  butter  may  separate. 

Sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  or  sugary 
all  aid  in  the  preservation  of  milk.  Milk  to  which  sugar  and  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  will  keep  for  several  days. 

Condensed  milk  consists  simply  of  milk  deprived  of  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  its  water,  and  to  which  cane  sugar  is  addecl  as  a  pre- 
servative material.  The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  preserved  miflf  in  use  in  this  country. 
Of  the  wholesomeness  and  utility  of  these  preparations  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  In  some  cases  the  water  is  almost  entirely  removed ; 
the  residue,  when  mixed  with  white  sugar,  may  then  be  reduced  to 
^  the  state  of  powder,  which  then  constitutes  what  is  known  as  milk 
poioder : 


HassaU. 

Mfllr  Powder. 
HaaBall. 

Water     .        .        .        • 

Casein    .... 

Milk  sagar     . 

Cane  sugar     . 

Fat         .... 

Mineral  matter 

Phosphoric  acid 

24-30 
18-52 
16-60 
27-11 
10-80 
2-12 
0-649 

27-00 
17-20 
12-00 
29-69 
11-30 
2-24 
0-67 

26-60 

16-30 

17-64 

2706 
9-60 
2-39  ) 
0-7081 

24-94 
16-36 
16-86 
32-14 
9-50 

2-43 

8-10 
26-74 
17-20 
39-17 
10-94 

2-64 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

99-73 

99-79 

We  find  that  in  this  country  the  average  ^^ield  of  one  gallon  of 
milk  is  about  3*2  lbs.  of  sugared  milk ;  that  is,  it  takes  considerably 
less  than  three  pints  of  milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  the  sweetened  condensed 
article.  We  find  further  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  added  is  usually 
about  19  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  milk,  or  about  6  ozs.  to  1  lb.  of  the  sugared 
milk. 

KOUMISS. 

The  sugar  of  milk,  like  other  fermentable  sugars,  yields  under  the 
action  of  a  ferment,  as  yeast,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  same 
change  takes  place  when  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  milk  itself,  sa  has 
been  long  known  and  practised,  the  resultinur  liquid  having  received 
the  name  of  koumiss.  This  beverage  has  been  prepared  from  time 
inuncmorial  by  the  Tartare  by  the  fermentation  of  mares'  milk,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  preparation  is  made  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Sometimes  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  entire  milk,  but  usually  a 
portion  of  the  cream  is  abstracted  and  skim  milk  used.  In  other  cases 
not  only  is  the  cream  abstracted,  but  an  additional  quantity  of  milk 
sugar  is  added.    The  fatty  matter  is  removed  because  it  rises  in  the 
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bottle,  presenting  a  somewhat  unsiglitly  appearance,  and  because  the 
beverage  containing  it  is  too  rich  for  some  persons ;  but  the  casein 
also  is  precipitated,  together  with  the  butter  still  remaining  in  the 
milk,  and  being  thus  rendered  lighter  than  the  serum,  it  likewise  floats 
on  the  surface. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  another  portion  is  split  up  into  lactic  acid^ 
one  molecule  of  the  sugar  furnishing,  with  the  addition  of  one  molecule 
of  water,  four  molecules  of  the  acid ;  thus  O^^H^O^^  +  H^O  «  40^11  fiy 

The  following  are  some  analyses  of  koumiss  recently  made  by 
us: — 

Anafyies  o/KoumiUj  manufactured  by  Meaart.  Chapman  ^  Co, 


Lactic  acid     . 
Caibonic  acid 
Alcohol  . 
Fatty  matter  . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Casern    • 
Mineral  matter 
Total  srilids    . 
Glycerine 

ANo.1, 

4  days 

old, 

adduloos. 

A  No.  2, 
80  days 

old, 

highly 

sparkliag. 

A  No.  8, 
80  days 

old, 
highly 

sparkling. 

B  No.  1, 

4  days 

old, 

acidulous. 

D  No.  1, 

6  days 

old. 

very  sweet 

eiferves- 

dng. 

D  No.  2, 
17  days 

old, 
highly 

0-416 
0-861 
0-378 
0-611 
6-828 
8-545 
0-370 
11-270 

0-684 
0-819 
0-867 
0-524 
6-061 
8-392 
0-342 
9-998 

1-152 
1-228 
1-284 
0-608 
3-018 
3-429 
0-392 
8-499 

0-542 
0-389 
0-402 
0-492 
8-948 
1-264 
0-654 
11-900 

0-373 
0-468 
0-490 
0-190 
2-838 
4-406 
0-680 
17-714 
9-722 

0-614 
0-754 
0-789 
0-163 
1-447 
4-370 
0-672 
16-846 
9-580 

This  article  has  been  much  recommended  of  late  ^ears  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid  being  con- 
sidered to  aid  greatly  the  digestion  of  the  casein. 

THE  ANALTSIB  OF  HILK. 

For  most  practical  purposes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  milk  is 
genuine  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  milk  by  the  nydrometer  or  galactometer,  and  to  estimate  the 
quBntity  of  cream  by  the  lactometer,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  creamo- 
meter.  It  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other 
only,  but  the  results  of  both  proceedings  must  be  compared.  Thus, 
a  milk  containing  an  excess  of  butter  or  cream  will  show  a  lighter 
specific  gravity,  and  a  sample  with  a  deficiency  of  cream  will  have  a 
higher  gravity  than  normal  milk,  the  gravity  of  which  may  be  said 
to  range  from  1027*5  to  1034*6.  But  milks  are  occasionally  met  with 
which  are  either  lighter  or  heavier,  and  which,  therefore,  exceed  the 
above  limits.  The  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  ranges  usually  from 
1034-6  to  1088*6,  and  of  the  serum  of  milk  from  1029-9  to  1031*9. 
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Another  method  of  judffin^  of  the  quality  of  milk  is  by  estimating 
the  total  solids  furnished  by  its  evaporation,  and  the  solids  left  after 
the  removal  of  the  fat  by  means  of  ether  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  Milk  of  good  quality  should  furnish^  according  to  Henrie 
and  Chevalier,  12-98  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  9*85  per  cent,  of  solids 
after  the  removal  of  ike  fat. 

But  supposing  we  desire  to  institute  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
several  constitutents  of  milk,  the  following  plan  may  hie  adopted. 
Liquids  taken  for  analysis  are  usually  measured  and  not  weighed,  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  100  cc.  of  milk  do  not  correspond  to  100 
grammes  of  milk,  but  to  a  larger  quantity  according  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  miUc.  Thus  100  cc.  of  milk  ha\ing  a  specific  gravity 
of  1029  would  really  weigh  102*9  grammes. 

10  cc.  of  the  well  shaken  and  mixed  milk  are  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  upon  the  water-bath  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 
then  weighed  and  re-weighed  after  an  interval  of  further  drying,  in 
order  to  render  it  sure  that  all  water  has  been  removed.  The  weight 
when  constant  is  noted,  and  indicates  the  percentage  of  total  wlids 
when  multiplied  by  ten. 

The  dried  residue  is  then  treated,  as  will  be  presently  described, 
with  ether  for  the  removal  of  the/a^,  which  may  be  estimated  from 
the  ethereal  solution )  or  still  more  simply,  bv  re-dr}*in^  the  residue 
remaining,  weighing  it,  and  estimating  the  loss,  which  of  course 
represents  the  butter.  In  the  solids,  minus  the  fat,  we  may  next  esti- 
mate the  sugar  and  the  casein,  but  for  the  ash  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
original  milk,  say  5  cc,  should  be  evaporated  and  incinerated. 

We  will  now  give  more  in  detail  the  several  processes  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  estimation  of  the  chief  constituents  of  milk. 

Estimation  of  total  solids, — A  measured  quantity  of  milk,  say  10  cc., 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-batn  in  a  weighed  platinum 
basin.  The  residue  is  repeatedly  weighed  until  the  weight  becomes 
constant.  We  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  effecting  the  complete 
desiccation  of  the  solids  of  milk,  or  in  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the 
fat,  points  which  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  some  analysts,  and 
we  nave  therefore  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sand  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  which  were  formerlT 
much  emploved. 

Estimation  of  fat, — The  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  repeatedly 
vnth  small  quantities  of  ether,  until  the  whole  of  the  fSskt  has  been 
removed,  the  ether  being  easily  separated  from  the  residue  by  decanta- 
tion,  no  filtering  being  required.  The  butter  can  then  be  estimated 
either  from  the  ethereal  solution,  or,  as  explained  above,  by  re- 
dndng  the  residue  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight  sustained.  *  The 
etnereal  solution  is  best  slowly  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  in  a 
small  flask. 

Estimation  of  the  sugcn; — After  the  removal  of  the  butter,  weak 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  residue  and  digested  with  it.    This  takes 
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up  the  sofoa,  with  a  little  saline  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  evapo- 
rating this  solution  and  weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  is  determined ;  or,  as  before,  the  residue  itself  may  be  dried  and 
weighed,  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  estimate 
the  snoall  quantity  of  inorganic  saline  matter,  which  has  been  taken  up 
with  the  sugar,  it  may  be  done  by  burning  the  latter  in  the  air  and 
weighing  the  residue. 

Or  the  sugar  may  be  estimated  directly  firom  the  whey  by  the  copper 
solution,  the  details  of  the  employment  of  which  will  oe  found  given 
in  the  article  on  *  Sugar.'  But  the  whey  should  be  diluted  with  4  or 
5  volumes  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  sugar  nmy  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  1  per  cent.  According  to  Neubauer,  lOO  parts  of  milk 
sugar  reduce  433*1,  and  according  to  Malhaim,  415*8  parts  of  oxide  of 
copper.  But  a  more  exact  method  is  to  convert  the  lactose  into  galac- 
tose, which  reduces  precisely  the  same  amount  of  copper  to  the  state 
of  suboxide  as  do  the  glucoses — ^namely,  692*6  parts. 

A  very  close  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in 
milk  may  be  obtained  by  simply  evaporating  the  whey  to  dryness, 
w^eighing  the  residue,  ana  deducting  the  weight  of  the  ash  left  on  its 
incineration. 

Egtimation  of  casein, — After  the  removal  of  the  butter  and  sugar, 
as  already  described,  the  solids  still  remaining  consist  of  casein  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  matter.  Tnis  residue  should  now 
be  &ed,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight  of  the  ash  subtracted. 
The  difference  will  represent  the  casein. 

Or  other  methods  may  be  pursued.  The  casein  may  be  precipitated 
with  acetic  acid,  it  carrying  down  with  it  nearly  the  wnole  of  the 
butter.  Wash  repeatedly  with  weak  alcohol,  dry,  dissolve  out  the  fat 
with  ether,  re-dry,  and  weigh.  The  casein  thus  obtained  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  to  be  estimated  by  incinera- 
tion and  deducted. 

Or,  lastiy,  the  casein  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
determined  by  the  usual  combustion  process,  the  particulars  of  which 
ha^e  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  *  Tea  and  its  Adulteration,* 
but  a  deduction  wiU  have  to  be  made  for  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
milk. 

Estimation  of  albumen, — ^This  is  estimated  in  the  serum  of  the 
milk  left  after  the  precipitation  in  the  cold  of  the  curd  by  dilute  acetic 
acid.  The  acid  should  be  nearly  neutralised  and  tJ^e  serum  boiled, 
when  the  albumen  will  be  precipitated,  and  may  be  collected  and  dried 
on  a  weighed  filter. 


THE  SPECIFIC  GKAVITT  OF  &ENTJI»B  MILK. 

As  the  composition  of  milk  varies,  so  of  course  does  its  specific 
gravity,  but  it  may  be  said  to  range  from  1027  to  1034.  The  great 
variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  mainly  occasioned  by 
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corresponding  differences  in  the  quantity  of  butter  present ;  this  being 
so  much  lighter  than  water,  the  greater  its  amount  of  course  the  less 
the  gravity  of  the  milk. 

There  are  no  precise  or  sufficient  data  at  present  existing  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  casein  and  the  sugar  of  milk  vary  under  like  circum* 
stances,  and  how  far  they  affect  the  gravity  of  the  milk ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  have  been  no  sufficient  number  of  separate  determinations  of 
those  constituents  of  milk  on  which  to  base  the  limits  of  their  variation. 
No  doubt  they  do  not  vary  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the 
&t,  and  some  chemists  maintain  that  the  solids  of  milk,  apart  from 
the  fat,  represent  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity,  having  but  a  very 
small  range  of  difference. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  some  of  the  variationa  to 
which  the  gravity  of  milk  is  liable : — 

Tables  thowing  the  variations  in  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Genvine  MUk^  and  the 
relation  of  this  to  the  percentages  of  Cream, 

TABLE  L 

Spec  Orav.  Creuu  by 
at  15*5°  0.                                                      cxeamometer. 

1034-6 9-0 

1029-7 7-6 

1030-4 11-0 

1031-8 9-0 

1032-1 11-0 

1027-5 20-5 

1031-2 21-0 

1028-8 12-0 

1080-3 16-8 

1032-3 18-8 

1029-9 18-2 

1030-6 18-8 

Average    1030-7 13-5 


TABLE  II. 

Milk. 

COWB. 

Spec.  Gray. 

Cream. 

1     . 

1081 

2° 

2 

1029    . 

2i 

8 

1019 

26 

4 

1008 

80 

6 

1030 

H 

6   . 

1027    . 

0 

7   . 

1026    , 

18 

8    . 

1029 

8 

9    . 

1030 

7 

10 

1024    . 

10 

11 

1027 

10 

12   . 

1023    . 

26 

18   . 

1024    . 

82 

14 

1026   . 

10 
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The  preceding  Table  II.  incliides  samples  of  both  morninpr  and  after- 
noon milk,  as  wdl  as  some  of  the  first  and  last  milk  obtained  at  the 
same  milkinff ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  average  samples 
of  milk.  Moreover  the  gravities  of  the  samples  of  Table  II.  were 
taken  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  and  are  probably  some- 
what lower  than  they  should  be. 

From  an  examination  of  Table  II.,  it  appears  that  a  milk  may  be  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  yet  yield  but  little  cream  (see  1) ;  or  it 
may  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  yet  afford  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cream  (see  4).  It  will  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  samples  in 
the  table  shows  a  low  specific  gravity  with  deficiency  of  cream. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tkim  mtlk  is  of  course  greater  and  much 
more  uniform  thfm  that  of  the  whole  milk,  containing  also  only  an 
insignificant  amount  of  fat ;  the  range  of  its  gravity  is  less,  usually 
between  1034*6  the  lowest  and  1038*6  the  highest.  In  considering 
the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  this  small  range  of  variation  will  be  found  to  be  a  point 
of  great  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravities  of  skim  milk,  the 
fat  and  the  total  solids  contained  in  it,  the  gravities  having  been  taken 
by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 


Spec.  Grav.  of  Skdm  Mlk 
at  16-fi«C. 

Fat  in  Skim  Milk. 

Total  SoUds  of  Skim  Milk. 

1038-6 

0- 

11*26 

1034-6 

0-14 

10-16 

1036-9 

0-24 

11*04 

1086*2 

0*10 

10-28 

1087*4 

0-08 

10-72 

1085-8 

0-20 

10-36 

1086*0 

006 



1037-1 

Oil 



1036-8 

0-10 



1088-4 

0-10 

11-66 

1086-9 

0*06 

11-06 

1037*0 

0-04 

10-68 

1085*4 

0-28 

11-10 

1035-8 

0-12 

9-90 

1036*4 

0-08 

9-88 

Average  1036-85 

0-11 

10-67 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  due  mainly  to  the  sugar 
contained  in  it;  and  as  this  constituent  is  said  to  oe  the  least 
variable,  so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  the  least  subject  to 
variation — a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance,  as  will  be  shown 
presently. 
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Tables  showing  the  Density  of  Serum,  and  its  relation  to  the  Specific  Gravity 
of  Milk. 


TABLE  III. 

COWB. 

Spec.  Grav.  of  Milk. 

Spec.  Grav.  of 

1 

.   .  1028-9  . 

1031-8 

2 

.   .  1080-3  . 

1081-4 

3 

.   .  1032-8  . 

1030-2 

4 

.   .  1029-9  . 

1031-9 

5   . 

.   .  1080-6  . 

1029-9 

TABl 

.E  IV. 

/ 

Milk. 

8eruni> 

Cowi. 

Millc. 

Serum. 

Cows. 

Spec.  Grav. 

Spec.  Grav. 

Spec.  Grav. 

Spec.  Grav. 

1 

1029 

1028 

22 

1022 

1027 

2 

1026 

1028 

23 

1030 

1027 

3 

1029 

1025 

24 

1031 

1028 

4 

1031 

1027 

26 

1028 

1028 

5 

1030 

1027 

26 

1030 

1028 

6 

1008 

1026 

27 

1031 

1028 

7 

1019 

1027 

28 

1028 

1027 

8 

1026 

10-26 

29 

1028 

1027 

9 

1030 

1027 

80 

1027 

1028 

10 

1028 

1028 

81 

1028 

1027 

11 

1027 

1027 

32 

1030 

1028 

12 

1026 

1027 

38 

1029 

1028 

13 

1027 

1026 

34 

1026 

1027 

14 

1029 

1027 

86 

1024 

1026 

16 

1030 

1027 

36 

1027 

1026 

16 

1030 

1027 

87 

1026 

1028 

17 

1023 

1028 

38 

1028 

1028 

18 

1023 

1028 

39 

1026 

1027 

19 

1026 

1027 

40 

1026 

1026 

20 

1024 

1027 

41 

1030 

1026 

21 

1024 

1028 

42 

1028 

1028 

Table  IV.  includes  many  samples  of  milk  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. The  gravities,  it  shoula  he  noted,  given  in  this  tahle  were 
ascertained  bj  means  of  an  ordinary  hvdrometer. 

While  the  specific  irravity  of  milt  extends  over  a  wide  range, 
varying  from  1008  to  1084,  tiiat  of  the  serum,  on  the  contrary,  is 
subject  to  only  a  slight  variation,  the  limits  of  this  in  Table  III. 
lying  between  1020-9  and  1031-9,  and  in  Table  IV.  between  1026 
and  1028. 

We  have  here,  then,  one  more  fixed  datum  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tkim  milky  although  not  so  fibied  as  that  of 
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the  serum,  is  vet  much  more  so  than  that  of  whole  milk :  its  average 
weight  is  estimated  by  Pereira  at  1034*8,  but  we  find  it  to  range 
between  1034-6  and  1038-6,  the  average  being  10363.  (See  table,  p. 
401.) 

VARIAHONB  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 

It  hflfi  been  stated  that  the  composition  of  milk  is  subject  to  very 
great  variation  according  to  several  modifying  circiuustances.  The 
chief  of  these  are — the  age  of  the  cow,  its  condition,  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  milking,  the  nature  of  the  food,  housing  of  the  cows,  and 
temperature.  We  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  causes 
of  variation. 

Injlvience  of  age  on  nulk. — With  respect  to  age,  a  young  cow  with 
her  first  calf  gives  less  milk  than  with  her  second,  third,  or  fourth  calf, 
she  being  considered  to  be  in  her  best  condition,  in  most  cases,  when 
from  four  to  seven  years  old. 

The  period  during  which  cows  give  milk  after  calving  is  usually 
five  or  SIX  months,  but  very  frequently  the  time  is  much  prolonged 
beyond  this ;  we  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  cow  continuing 
togive  milk  for  three  years  and  a  half  after  calving. 

Injhience  of  condition  on  milk. — The  first  milk  vielded  by  the  cow 
after  calving  is  vellow,  thick,  and  stringy :  it  is  caUed  cologtruniy  and 
bv  milkmen  and  others,  *  beastings.'  Tina  state  of  the  milk  lasts  from 
about  three  weeks  to  a  month,  but  is  very  bad  for  the  first  ten  days, 
during  which  time  the  milk  is  not  fit  for  use.  From  the  end  of  the 
first  to  the  termination  of  the  third  or  fourth  month  the  milk  is  in  its 
best  condition. 

The  cow  carries  her  calf  for  forty  weeks,  or  ten  lunar  months.  It 
is  the  common  practice  to  milk  the  cow  regularly  for  the  first  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  months  of  this  period,  a  practice  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  highly  objectionable,  but  which  is  really  not  so  much  so 
88  might  be  supposed;  and  it  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  feet  that  cows  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  kept;  never- 
theless, it  is  very  important  that  the  miUdng  should  not  be  continued 
too  long,  for  the  sake  of  the  cow,  the  calf,  and  the  milk  itself:  in 

general  it  should  cease  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month ;  many  cow- 
eepers,  however,  continue  to  milk  up  to  a  very  short  penod  of 
calving. 

Another  very  objectionable  practice  is  to  permit  the  cow  again  to 
become  in  calf  within  two  or  three  months  after  having  calved ;  the 
object  of  doing  so  is  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  practicable  from  the 
animal,  without  r^pard  to  the  efiect  on  its  constitution,  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  or  the  growth  of  the  calf.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
a  cow  can  continue  to  yield  large  quantities  of  good  nulk  daily,  and 
afiord,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  nourishment  for  carrying  on  efiec- 
tively  the  process  of  gestation. 

iTvfluence  of  food  on  mUk, — The  natural  food  of  the  cow  is  evi- 
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dently  that  derived  from  pastures,  tiz.  grass,  the  milk  obtained  from 
cows  fed  upon  this  being  of  excellent  quality  and  sufficiently  rich  for 
all  purposes. 

The  next  most  natural  food  is  dried  grass  or  hay,  which  is  given 
largely  to  cows  in  winter,  the  milk  being  nearly  the  same  in  qimlity 
as  from  grass. 

Beet-root,  carrots,  mangold-wurzel  and  oilcake  being  very  nutri- 
tious, are  also  usually  given  to  cows  in  the  winter  time  with  advantage. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  beet-root  and  carrots  on  milk,  we  obtain 
the  following  information  by  MM.  O.  Henrie  and  Chevalier. 


Casein  (ckee»y  matter) 

Butter 

Suear  of  milk    . 

Salts,  various     . 

Water        .        . 

Normal  Hilk. 

Fed  on  Beet. 

Fed  on  Carrots.     ] 

4-48 
318 
4-77 
0-60 
87-02 

875 
2-76 
6-95 
0-68 
86-87 

4-20 
8-08 
6-30 
0-75 
86-67 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  above  tables,  the  effect 
of  feeding  .cows  on  carrots  is  to  occasion  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  casein  and  butter,  but  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
while  feeding  them  on  beet-root,  reduces  still  more  the  quantity  of 
casein  and  butter,  laut  very  largely  increases  the  sugar— efiecta  wmch, 
from  the  richness  of  carrot  and  beet  in  sugar,  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

As  is  wellloQewn,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  cows  which 
supply  London  with  milk  are  kept  in  various  confined  and  unhealthj 
places  in  the  metropolis ;  such  cows  are  seldom  turned  out  to  grass ; 
,the  system  of  feeding  adopted  being  altogether  artificial  and  unnatural, 
brewers'  grains  and  distillers'  wash  forming  much  of  their  food ; 
these  stimulate  the  animals  unnaturally,  and  under  the  stimulus  larse 
quantities  of  milk  of  inferior  quality  are  secreted,  the  cow  quicldy 
becoming  worn  out  and  diseased  in  consequence. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  grains  on  cows,  Mr.  Harley  makes  the 
following  remarks : — 

*  Brewers'  and  distillera'  grains,  and  distillers'  wash  make  the  cattle 
<gra;inrsick^  as  it  is  termed,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  the 
animal.  It  has  ^been  ascertained  that  if  cows  ace  fed  upon  these 
grains,  &c.,  their  constitutions  become  quickly  destroyed.' 

Ivfiuenee  of  temperature  on  milk. — In  hot  countries  and  diy  seasons 
the  quantity  oi  milk  yielded  is  said  to  be  less,  but  the  quality  is  richer ; 
it  is  also  stated  that  cold  favours  the  production  of  sugar  and  cheeee, 
whilst  hot  w.eaj:her  augments  the  amount  of  butter. 
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It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent 
to  which  the  quality*  of  milk  is  influenced  by  weatner. 

Influence  of  the  time  and  frequency  of  milking, — With  regard  to 
the  quality  of  milk  as  affected  by  the  time  and  finequency  of  miUring, 
morning  milk  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  obtained  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  milk  of  cows  when  milked  but  once  a  day  is  richer  than 
either.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  Ihe  last  portion  of  the  milk 
obtained  at  any  milking  is  richer  than  the  first.  Many  years  since  we 
took  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion,  and  find  it  to  be  really  the  case  to  a  remarloible  extent,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table. 


Table  showing  the  Difference  in  the  Quality  of  the  Hret  and  Lait  JJdilh  obtained 
at  each  Jmlking. 

Firet  MUk, 

Afternoon^ 

Milk. 

Covn,  Spec.  Orav.  Cream. 

1  .        .        .        .        1027         ....  ^ 

2  .        .        .        .        1026        ....  13 

3  .        .        .        .        1027        ....  8 

4  .        .        .        .        1029        ....  7 
6        .        .        .        .        1030        ....  11 

6  .        .        .        .        1030        ....  8 

7  .        .        .        .        1029        ....  3i 

8  .        .        .        .        1031        ....  2 


Last  Milk. 
1023 
1023 
1026 
1024 
1024 
1022 
1026 
1030 


61* 

26 
22 
10 
16 
32 


141* 

From  an  examination  of  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  last 
milks  are  of  much  lower  specific  grayity  than  the  first ;  and  hence,  had 
the  specific-grayity  test  alone  been  relied  on,  they  would  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  inferior  in  richness  to  the  first ;  a  conclusion  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  correct.  Thus,  while  the  cream  of  the  whole 
eight  samples  of  the  first  milks  amounted  to  61*  percentages,  that  of 
the  last  amounted  to  141* ;  that  is,  they  contained  more  than  double 
the  .quantity  of  cream.     This  feict  is  not  without  practical  importance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  invalids  and  omers  to  procure  their 
glass  of  milk  direct  m)m  the  cow :  we  thus  perceive  that  in  this  way 
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they  seldom  obtain  the  proper  proportion  of  batter,  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  of  advantage  in  some  cases,  and*  of  disadvantage  in 
others.  In  London  it  is  now  common  for  cows  to  be  driven  through 
the  streets,  and  to  be  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  purchasers : 
although  in  this  way  the  buyer  succeeds  in  procuring  it  genuine, 
he  does  not  always  obtain  the  oest  milk. 

The  great  diiterence  in  the  amount  of  cream  contained  in  the  first 
and  last  milk  taken  from  the  cow  at  one  milking,  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
milk  obeys  the  same  laws  of  gravity  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  that  it 
does  when  set  aside  in  an  open  vessel. 

The  following  tables  show  the  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk)  and  the  percentages  of  cream  in  morning  and  artemoon  milk. 

Table  ihomng  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Pure  Milk,  and  the  Percentage*  of  Cream. 


Morning  Milk. 

COWB. 

Milk. 

Blchmond. 

Spec.  Gravity. 

Cream. 

1        .        .        . 

1030        . 

. 

H 

2        .        .        . 

1031 

, 

7 

3        .        .        . 

1028 

. 

^ 

4        .        .        . 

1030 

, 

9 

6        .        .        . 

1031 

, 

.      10 

6        .        .        . 

1028 

. 

n 

London. 

7        .        .        . 

1030 

.      12 

8        .        .        . 

1023        . 

.        5 

9        .        .        . 

1029 

, 

.        7 

10        ... 

1028 

. 

.        9 

Average  nearly 

1029 

Total 

.   m 

Average  about 

.        7i 

Afternoon  MiUL 

Cows. 

Hnk. 

Richmond. 

Spec  Qravily. 

Cream. 

1        .        .        . 

1028 

.        7i 

2        .        .        . 

1027 

.      10 

8        .        .        . 

1027 

6 

4        .        .        . 

1028 

* 

.        9 

6        .        .        . 

1028 

.      Hi 

6       .        .        . 

1027 

.        7i 

London. 

7        .        .        . 

1028 

.      22 

8       .        .        . 

1026 

6 

9        .        .        . 

1026 

6 

10        .        .        . 

1026 

.      11 

Average  about 

1027 

Total 

.      96i 

Average  more 

than 

.        H 
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The  Bichmond  cows  from  which  the  first  six  morning  and  afternoon 
milks  were  obtained,  were  fed  partly  on  grass  and  pwiiy  on  grains. 

The  samples  were  taken  £rom  the  milk-pail  containing  the  whole  of 
the  milk  obtained  from  each  cow^  and  whilst  still  warm. 

From  the  preceding  tables  (p.  406^  it  appears : — 

That  the  specific  gravity  of  genuine  milk,  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, Taries  between  1026  and  1031 ;  and  that  the  average  specific 
Cvity  of  the  morning  milk  is  about  1029,  and  the  afternoon  1027; 
the  results  of  more  recent  observations  gave  a  variation  of  from 
1029  to  1034  for  genuine  milk.     (See  table,  p.  400.) 


THE  HOUSING   OF  COWS. 

In  a  very  useful  little  pamphlet,  published  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  H.  Rugg,  surgeon,  on  London  milk,  we  meet  with  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  improper  mode  pursued  in  feeding  and  housing  cows 
kept  in  vanous  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

'  Any  place,  any  hovel,'  writes  Mr.  Rugg,  '  cow-keepers  seem  to 
consider  will  do  for  a  cow — narrow  lanes,  confined  comers,  &c. — 
and  yet  they  wondter  how  it  is  that  they  lose  so  many  from  disease. 
Can  any  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  at  all  wonder  that  cows 
should  be  afflicted  with  disease  when  they  are  huddled  together  in  a 
space  that  does  not  allow  them  sufficient  breathing-room,  with  their 
heads  placed  close  up  to  the  wall,  and  without  a  sufficient  current  of 
air  or  ventilation  P  The  carbonic  acid  expired  from  their  lungs  is, 
before  it  can  rise,  the  greater  part  inhaled  again,  unmixed  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  pure  air,  so  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and 
consequent  vitality  of  the  body.* 

Other  obsei 
the  *  Harleian         .     .         _         , 

and  in  a  pamphlet  on  '  The  'Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St 
James's,  Westminster,'  by  the  Hon.  ]F.  Byng. 

The  necee^ity  for  an  abundance  of  piu:e  air  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing calculation : — Dr.  Thomson  states  that  one  cow,  consuming  6  lbs. 
of  carbon  in  its  daily  food,  for  respiratory  purposes  would  require 
9o6i  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 


ler  observations  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  recorded  in 
larleian  Dairy  System,' p.  14 ;  *  Alton's  Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  70, 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  MILK. 

Good  milk  is  a  white  homogeneous  fluid,  of  sweet  and  bland 
taste,  not  becoming  viscid  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  It  should 
fiimish  a  mean  of  total  solids  of  about  13*17  per  cent,  and  at  the  least 
9*44  of  solids  not  fat,  and  should  yield  an  average  of  about  11  ^  per- 
centeges,  by  the  lactometer,  of  cream. 

iSe  specific  gravity  of  genuine  whole  milk  is  liable  to  vary,  ordi- 
narily, however,  within  the  limits  of  1029  and  1034;  the  amount  of 
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cream  varying  in  a  correBponding  ratio ;  the  gravity  of  the  skim  milk 
ranging  from  1034-6  to  1038-6. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  milk  is  found  to  contain  myriads  of 
beautifully  formed  globules  of  fattv  matter  of  various  size,  and  reflect- 
ing the  light  strongly,  and  which  globules  are  entirely  and  readily 
soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  in  fact,  good  milk  under  the  microscope 
presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  124. 


\0:% 


This  and  the  fonr  following  figoies  are  all  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  630  diameten. 

These  globules  do  not  consist  entirely  of  fat,  but  are  coated  with  an 
envelope  formed  of  some  albuminous  substance,  as  shown  in  the  folloiv- 
ing  paragraph : — 

^  Ilenle  first  proved  the  existence  of  an  external  envelope ;  he  added 
acetic  acid  to  the  milk,  and  found  that  the  shapes  of  the  globules  were 
thereby  distorted.  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  globules  were  not  dis- 
solved when  milk  was  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  were  a  simple  emulsion  of  fat ;  if,  however,  caustic 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  envelope,  was 
previously  added,  the  fat  was  then  dissolved  by  ether.    Lehmaim  also 
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remarked  that  the  surface  of  the  globules  in  milk  merelj^  treated  ^ith 
ether  appeared  lees  transparent,  turbid,  and  wrinkled,  as  if  it  had  been 
coagulated.  The  ether  took  up  the  fat  on  the  addition  of  phosphate 
of  sodium.  Moleschott  acted  on  the  coaj^ulum  obtained  oy  adding 
alcohol  to  milk  with  acetic  acid,  and  extracted  the  fat  with  ether  j  there 
rOTiained  many  unbroken  fat  envelopes  in  the  form  of  little  vesicles, 
which  he  was  able  to  fill  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyll ; 
they  contained  no  &t.    From  this  he  not  only  proved  the  existence  of 


Fig.  125. 
Poor  Kilk. 


the  fet  envelopes,  but  concluded  also  that  they  are  organised.* — 
Long,  in  Watts's  Dictionary, 

If  the  milk  exhibit  any  want  of  complete  homogeneousness  or  is 
of  imperfect  liquidity ;  if  it  be  viscid,  or  become  so  on  the  addition 
of  anunonia ;  if,  examined  with  the  microscope,  blood,  j)us,  or  colo- 
strum corpuscles  are  present,  the  milk  is  not  healthv  milk  of  good 
qualitv ;  lastly,  if  the  fat  globules  are  comparatively  few  and  of  small 
size,  tie  milk  is  poor. 

*  Professor  Mosler  has  directed  attention  to  the  poisonous  eflects  of 
"  blue  milk,"  that  is  to  say,  milk  covered  with  a  layer  of  blue  substance, 
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which  is  in  fact  a  fungus,  either  Oidium  lactis  or  pentcUlium,  which 
seems  to  have  the  power,  in  certain  conditions,  of  causing  the  appear- 
ance in  the  milk  of  an  aniline  substance.  TJie  existence  of  this  form 
of  fungus  was  noted  bv  Fuchs  as  long  ago  as  1861.  Milk  of  this 
kind  gives  rise  to  gastric  irritation  (first  noted  by  Steinhof ) ;  and  in 
four  cases,  noted  by  Mosler,  it  produced  severe  febrile  gastritis. 

'  Milk  which  is  not  blue,  but  which  contains  large  quantities  of 
oidium,  appears,  from  Hessling's  observations,  to  produce  many  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  and  even  cholera-like  attacks,  as  well  as  possibly' to 

Fig.  126. 
Cream. 


give  rise  to  some  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth  in  children.' — 
Parkes'  Hygiene, 

Cream  consists  for  the  most  of  the  fat  globules,  some  of  'which 
are  of  very  considerable  size  (fig.  126). 

The  curd  of  milk,  as  already  explained,  is  composed  of  both  the 
cheese  and  the  fat  globules.  Its  appearance  under  the  microscope  is 
represented  in  fig.  127 ;  the  casein  or  cheese  is  distinguished  by  its 
granular  texture. 

Colosti'um, — The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  after  calving,  called 
colostrunif  is  characterised,  as  before  noticed,  by  the  presence  of  nume- 
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rous  corpuscles  of  large  size  and  granular  appearance.    Cow's  milk  in 
the  state  of  colostrum  is  represented  in  fig.  128. 

The  colostrum  corpuscles  are  destroyed  by  potash  or  by  acetic  acid. 
Iodine  turns  them  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  an  albuminous  substance. 

The  Apparatus  employed  to  D^ermine  the  Parity  and  Quality 
of  Milk, 
Independent  of  a  quantitatiye  chemical  analysis,  the  purity  and 
quality  of  milk  are  often  judged  of  by  its  specific  ^vity  and  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  or  cream  whicn  the  milk  furnishes. 

FlK.  127. 
Curd  of  Milk. 


The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  best  determined  by  the  ordinary 
specific  gravity  bottle ;  but  it  is  more  firequently  ascertained  by  means 
or  the  common  hydrometer,  or  by  the  galactometer,  of  which  several 
varieties  have  been  devised. 

The  best  of  the  galactometers  is  the  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Dinocourt,  named  the  Centesimal  Galactometer  (fig.  130). 

Pure  milk  not  deprived  of  its  cream  has  a  less  specific  density  than 
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skim  milk,  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  cream.  If  the  cream  be 
either  in  part  or  wholly  removed  from  milk,  the  residual  milk  will 
weigh  heavier  than  that  which  contains  its  normal  proportion  of  cream. 
Skim  milk,  therefore,  tried  by  the  galactometer  scale,  for  pure  milk 
only,  would  give  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  ordinarily  belongs  to 
piu^  milk,  and  hence  the  error  miffht  oe  committed  of  supposing* 
it  to  be  pure,  an  error  which  can  to  corrected  by  means  of  the 
creamometer,  whereby  the  percentage  of  cream  is  estimated ;  should 
this  percentage  fall  rfiort  of  that  which  is  proper  to  pure  milk,  the 


^(^. 


sample  of  milk  is  one  the  value  of  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
scale  for  pure  skim  milk. 

Again,  if  to  such  skim  milk  we  add  a  certain  percentage  of  water, 
we  restore  to  it  its  proper  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  this  milk 
would  show,  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  the  density  proper  to 
pure  milk,  and  hence  this  fraud  would  escape  detection.  In  order 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  fi^uent  occurrence— namel^', 
the  complete  or  partial  removal  of  the  cream,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
employ  the  creamometer,  and  ascertain  by  it  whether  the  sample  under 
examination  contains  the  proper  proportion  of  cream  or  not ;  indeed, 
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it  18  not  possible  to  come  to  any  certain  or  safe  conclusions  without 
employing  the  two  instruments,  the  lactometer  or  hydrometer,  for 


Fig.  129. 

CoioR>K  Htdrometbb. 

{Redveed  one-half.) 


a,  Bange  of  pure  milk. 


Pig.  1»0. 

Th«  Cextrsimai. 
Oalactoiixtsr. 

{On  a  reduced  scale.) 
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taking  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  whole  milk,  and  the  creamometer,  to 
measure  the  cream. 

Where  the  specific  gravity  of  a  milk  is  very  lov7,  and  this  not  pro- 
duced by  a  large  excess  of  cream,  it  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  which  may  he  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 
from  the  milk,  or,  better  still,  from  the  skim  milk  or  whey,  by  the 
common  hydrometer. 

The  reason  why  the  centesimal  galactometer  has  been  provided 
with  two  scales,  one  for  pure  and  the  other  for  skim  milk,  is,  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  very  difierent  densities  possessed  by  each. 

The  great  advantt^e  of  the  centesimal  galactometer  consists  in  its 
centesimal  graduation,  whereby  calculation  is  so  much  facilitated. 

It  is  proper,  in  using  either  the  snecific  gravity  bottle  or  the  ordi- 
nary hydrometer,  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  always  at  the 
same  temperature,  namely  60°  F  « 15*5^  C.  This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  m  which,  from  the 
'  delicacy  of  the  graduation,  a  comparatively  slight  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture occasions  a  difference  of  several  degrees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  scale  for  skim  milk,  one 
portion  of  the  milk  is  to  be  set  aside  for  about  twenty  hours  in  a 
creamometer ;  another  in  a  pan  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  the 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  creamometer  is  to  be  noted,  and  the 
density  of  the  milk  in  the  pan,  after  being  skimmed,  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  or,  still  better, 
with  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 

Of  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  the  sugar  is  the  least  subject  to 
variation,  and  as  the  density  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  principaUv  due 
to  the  sugar,  its  specific  gravity  of  course  is  also  but  little  liat)le  to 
alteration.  This  statement  is  founded  upon  the  resiilts  of  numerous 
observations.  It  therefore  long  since  occurred  to  us  that  the  utility 
of  the  galactometer  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
centesimal  scale  for  the  serum  of  milk.  The  advantage  of  this  scale 
would  be  that — starting  from  a  fixed  point,  the  normal  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum—it  would  show,  with  considerable  nicety,  the  extent 
of  tie  more  usual  adulteration  of  milk— namely,  that  with  water ;  for 
in  proportion  as  water  is  added,  so  does  the  weight  of  the  sermu 
diminish,  and  this  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  the  quantity  of  water 
added  may  readily  be  determined  in  percentages.  Numerous  observa- 
tions are  first  required,  in  order  to  fix  accurately  the  normal  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

Method  of  determining  the  cream, — The  amount  of  cream  is  deter^ 
mined  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
termed  a  creamometer.  This  consists  of  a  tube,  usually  eleven  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  upper  inch  or  two  inches  of 
this  are  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch — that  is,  in  hundredths  of  the 
whole.  The  tube  is  filled  with  milk,  and  set  aside  for  twenty  hours ; 
the  cream  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  its  amount  la  determined  by 
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the  thickness  of  the  stratum  formed,  and  which  is  ascertained  by  noting 
the  number  of  degrees  or  tenths  through  which  it  extends. 

As  the  quantity  of  cream  not  unfrequently  exceeds  twenty,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  reach  eighty  per  cent.,  the  tubes  should  in  all 
cases  be  graduated  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 


Fig.  181. 

Crsamometrb  axd  Stand. 

(On  a  reduced  eeale.) 


The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  peroentages  of  cream  on  fonr  samples  of  milk 
from  different  cows  after  standing  twelve  houn. 

The  construction  of  the  creamometer  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  representing  a  rack,  holding  four  of  these  instruments  (fig. 
131). 

Oream  forms  more  qiuckly  in  warm  than  cold  weather ;  and  m 
TfiaTring  comparative  observations  on  a  number  of  samples,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  set  aside  in  creamometers  at  the  same  time  and  for 
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the  same  period ;  the  degrees  should  not  be  read  off  until  the  full 
period  of  twenty  hours  has  elapsed. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  formed  on  genuine  milk  is, 
like  the  specific  pra^dty,  subject  to  considerable  variation:  in  two 
extreme  cases  we  have  met  with,  one  of  the  samples  showed  but  tv?o 
degrees  of  cream^  and  the  other  eigMy,  According  to  Dr.  Normandy, 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  on  pure  mUk  is  generally  from 
8  to  8^  percentages  ;  M.  Dinocom't  finds  the  percentages  to  range 
between  9  and  14,  while,  according  to  our  numerous  obeervations, 
the  average  is  11^  percentages;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  cream  which  collects  on  the  creamometer  has  not  in  all  cases  an 
identical  composition,  but  that  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  it  is 
subject,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  very  considerable  variation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  London  milk,  as  delivered  to  houses, 
consists  in  general  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  mixed  together ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  depth  of  cream 
formed  on  good  milk,  we  should  take  the  average  amount  obtained 
from  such  mixed  mills. 

We  have  said  that  the  quantity  of  cream  varies  much  in  different 
samples  of  genuine  milk ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  should 
also  be  known  that  the  amount  of  cream  yielded  by  any  sample  of 
milk  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  quahty,  as  some 
milks  are  rich  in  cream  and  yet  may  be  watered  and  so  be  deficient 
in  casein  and  sugar. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  wami 
water  to  milk  increases  the  amount  of  cream ;  the  bebef  in  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement  is  general,  and  it  is  commonly  acted  upon  by  millc- 
men ;  nevertheless,  the  assertion  is  entirely  erroneous — the  addition  of 
water  to  milk  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  cream ;  it  merely  faci- 
litates and  hastens,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  its  fonnation  and 
separation,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows : — 

Six  creamometers  were  filled,  one  with  pure  milk,  the  remainder 
with  the  same  milk  diluted  respectively  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  water. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  addition  of  the  water,  the  creamometer 
showed,  in  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water,  six  degrees  of 
cream ;  in  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  five  degrees ;  with  thirty  per  cent., 
four  degrees ;  with  twenty  per  cent.,  three  degrees ;  with  ten  per  cent., 
one  degree ;  and  in  the  pure  milk,  half  a  degree  only. 

At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  the  cream  stood  thus :  six  and  a  half 
degrees  on  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water ;  six  on  that  with 
forty  per  cent. ;  five  and  a  half  on  that  with  thirty  per  cent. ;  five  on 
that  with  twenty  per  cent. ;  four  and  a  half  on  that  with  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  four  on  the  pure  milk. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  milk  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  water 
showed  five  degrees  of  cream ;  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  five  degrees 
and  three^uarters ;  that  with  thirty  per  cent.,  six  and  a  half  degrees ; 
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that  with  twenty  per  cent,  seven  degrees  and  a  quarter ;  that  with  ten 
per  cent.,  eight  d^eee ;  and  the  pure  milk,  nine  degrees  of  cream. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  addition  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  water  to 
milk  occasions  an  almost  immediate  formation  of  cream ;  of  this  &ct, 
in  some  cases,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  dairymen  to  avail  them- 
selves, but  it  does  not  augment  the  amount 

Some  persons  form  their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  milk  simply  by 
its  density,  re^tkrding  all  samples  which  do  not  mdicate  a  certain  specific 
gravity  as  of  inferior  qiuility.  We  have  alreadv  seen  that  this  method  is 
very  fallacious,  and  that  by  it  some  milks,  ricb  in  creain,  would  be  pro- 
nounced of  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  their  low  density;  wnile 
others,  deficient  in  that  constituent,  would  be  declared  of  superior 
quality  on  account  of  their  high  density. 

Others  relv  upon  the  indications  afforded  by  the  creamometer,  which 
^Iso  has  its  fallacies,  but  which  are  not  so  great  when  the  instrument  is 
used  with  the  necessary  precautions,  as  those  relating  to  the  specific 
gravitv  of  milk.  The  creamometer  has  regard  to  only  one  component 
of  milk,  namelv,  the  fattv  matter. 

The  following  facts  will  show  how  misleading  is  the  creamometer  in 
0ome  cases.  We  have  met  with  several  samples  of  genuine  milk,  which 
gave  only  three  or  four  percentages  of  cream,  but  which  yet  possessed 
a  specific  gravity  of  1030 ;  judged  by  the  creamometer  test  alone,  such 
miDia  woiud  be  pronounced  by  all  to  be  verv  poor,  and  by  some  even  to 
be  adulterated.  Now  this  conclusion  would  be  to  a  very  great  extent 
erroneous ;  for  such  milks,  although  certainly  deficient  in  butter,  have 
the  full  proportion  of  the  remaining  constituents,  namely,  the  cheese 
and  the  sugar.  Again,  we  constantly  meet  with  samples  of  milk  giving 
six,  eight,  or  more  percentages  of  cream,  and  which  nevertheless,  as 
shown  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  skim  milk,  are  unquestionably 
adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  observer  who  relied  upon  the  indications  of  the  creamometer 
would  have  regarded  these  last  samples  as  of  average  quality.  The . 
enquirer,  theretore,  should  not  rely  solely  upon  either  the  specific  gravity 
or  the  creamometer  tests,  but  in  all  cases  employ  both,  the  one  acting 
as  a  corrective  of  the  fallacies  of  the  other,  or  he  may  determine  the 
amount  of  solids  not  fat,  basing  upon  it  his  calculation  for  water. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  above  methods  of  examination  are 
sufficient.  Should  it  oe  aesired  to  institute  a  quantitative  anal^'sis,  we 
may  then  adopt  the  processes  already  given  under  the  head  of  the  analysis 
of  milk. 

Donn^g  lacto8cope,Some  years  since  an  instrument,  termed  a  lacto- 
scope,  was  invented  by  M.  Donn^,  of  Paris,  for  determining  the  richness 
of  mUk  by  estimating  the  relative  opacity  of  thin  stratums  of  milk, 
and  which  opacity  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  number  of  fat 
globules  therein  contained. 

An  instrument  similar  in  principle  but  differing  considerably  in  its 
detidls,  the  light  of  a  candle  being  employed  instead  of  daylight,  has 
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been  devised  by  Vogel.  Both  instruments  are  no  doabt  capable  of  fur- 
nishing approximate  results  as  regards  the  amounts  of  fatty  matter 
present,  but  their  use^  having  so  many  other  readv  and  certain  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  at  our  command, 
need  not  be  here  recommended. 


THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF   MILK. 

There  are  few  articles  of  food  more  liable  to  adulteration,  and  this 
of  the  grossest  description,  than  milk.  The  most  prevalent  and  impor- 
tant adulteration  is  tnat  with  tcater.  Now  some  lew  personswho  have 
not  reflected  closely  upon  the  matter,  may  be  disposed  to  make  light 
of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  and  to  speak  in  rather  facetious 
terms  of  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  -,  but  it  is  surelv  no  light  matter  to 
rob  an  important  article  of  daily  consumption,  like  milk,  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  nutritious  constituents. 

But  the  adulteration  with  water  is  not  the  only  adulteration  to 
which  milk  is  liable  ;  the  large  addition  of  water  frequently  made  to  it 
so  alters  its  appearance  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  sky-blue  colour  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  schoolboy  days,  and  so  reduces  its  flavour,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  adulterating  ingredients, 
namely,  treacle  or  sugar,  to  sweeten  it ;  salty  to  bring  out  the  flavour ; 
and  annattOj  about  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  to 
colour  it. 

Further,  there  is  no  question  but  that  chalky  gtarchj  and  even  cerebral 
matter,  have  been  and  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  milk,  although  it  has  not  happened  to  ourselves  to  meet 
with  these  substances. 

Starch  and  cerebral  matter  have  been  met  with  at  diflerent  times  by 
more  than  one  obser\'er.  The  late  Professor  Queckett  used  formerly 
to  exhibit  drawings  made  by  himself,  from  samples  of  adulterated  milk, 
showing  the  presence  of  both  starch  and  cerebral  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  chalk,  a  manu&cturer  of  presen'ed  milk 
recently  informed  us  that  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  find  car^ 
bonate  of  lime  or  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  or  pans  on  the 
evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  London  miUc. 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  turmeric  as  well  as 
annatto  are  sometimes  used  to  colour  milk  and  cream.  Mr.  Gay  states 
that  milk  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  decoction  of  boiled  tohite 
carrots. 

Further,  it  has  been  stated  that  gtim,  dextrin,  and  emtdnon  of 
hemp  seed  have  been  employed :  the  use  of  the  latter  article  is  but  little 
probable. 

A  practice  frequently  resorted  to,  although  it  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  an  adulteration,  should  here  be  mentioned ;  a  part  or  even 
the  entire  of  the  cream  is  removed,  and  the  skimmed  mtlk,  mixed  with 
some  fresh  milk^  subsequently  sold  as  whole  milk. 
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Owing  to  the  storagip  of  milk  in  vessels  of  leadj  copper  and  zmc,  it 
is  often  contaminated  with  those  metals,  especially  with  the  last 
named. 

An  ingenious  writer,  whosa  name  we  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
rememher,  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  London  with 
milk  statistically,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  cows  supplying  London  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  each 
person  with  about  a  tablespoonfol  of  milk  per  day.  If  this  statement 
IS  correct,  some  idea  may  oe  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  water  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  milk. 


Results  of  the  Exatntnatian  of  Samples  of  Milk. 

The  residts  of  the  examination  of  twenty-ftix  samples  of  London 
milk,  made  some  time  since,  were — 

That  twelve  were  genuiney  but  of  these  two  showed  a  deficiency  of 
cream. 

That  fourteen  toere  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  addition  of  water y  the  percentages  of  which  ranged  j&om 
10  to  60  per  cent.,  or  one-half  water. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  milks  varied  from  1015  to  1030,  of  the 
serums  froTQ.  1016  to  1028.  the  cream  furnished  ranged  from  2  to  29 
percentages,  the  average  bein^  nearly  10  percentages. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  fifteen  samples  of  milk  purchased  in 
the  metropolis,  in  1871,  were : — 


Name. 

imple 

Specific 
gravity. 

Gravity 

of 
Serum. 

Case- 

in. 

1   Fat 
1    or 
butter 

Cream. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Water  Total 
added.  soUds. 

Standard  m 

1080 

_^ 

4-48 

8-18 

8-6 

4-77 



060 

none 

12-98 

1  Ajlesbary  Dairy ) 
^  ^Compy.  (lim.)  .  f 

10«2 

1039-5 

4-14 

3-80 

10-0 

4-95 

0-74 

13-36 

2  Esprefls  Coantiy  ) 
Dairy  Oompy.  / 

1080 

1028 

8-41 

3-10 

8-S 

6-20 

0-69 

— 

12-40 

o  Sainsbury     . 

1082 

1080 

4-26 

8-04 

6-0 

6-41 

0-75 

— 

18-46 

4  Millc  store 

1029 

-~ 

8-84 

2-10 

4-5 

2-35 

0-56 

S3 

8-85 

» 

1028 

— 

4-20 

2-30 

5-0 

2-90 

0-80 

26 

10-20 

«             «        . 

1029 

~- 

1-60 

8-30 

11-0 

8-69 

0-43 

80 

0-02 

^         "      . 

1028-6 



4-30 

8-50 

10-0 

2-46 

0-66 

21 

10-90 

8 

1028 

1027-1 

8-93 

2-76 

7-5 

8-49 

0-72 

13 

10-90 

» 

1236 

8-60 

2-00 

4-0 

8-90 

0-60 

16 

9-90 

1» 

1225 



3-20 

2-00 

Cunlled 

2-80 

0-60 

30 

8-60 

11              \\ 

1026 

1022 

206 

2-11 

4-50 

4-09 

0-60 

28 

8-86 

12                        . 

1028-2 

1020-8 

2-12 

2-88 

6-28 

8-99 

0-66 

29 

9-00 

13 

1022 

1020-1 

819 

2-00 

4-6 

2-74 

0-57 

81 

8-60 

14             " 

1019-4 

— 

3-00 

2-00 

4-0 

2-60 

0-40 

87 

7-90 

1  ^    Shop  in  Clapham 

1012-6 

1011-6 

1-16 

1-06 

2-60 

2-26 

0-80 

61 

4-76 

Samples  4, 5, 6, 7, 0, 10,  and  14  were  likewise  tested  for  cane  sugar. 
No8.  0  and  10  were  free  from  it,  while  in  4^  5,  6^  7,  and  14,  the  quan- 
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titles  found  were  reapectively  1-35,  070,  1-68,  1;35,  0-85.  These 
results  show  that  the  adulteration  of  London  milk  with  mgar  or  treacle 
is  not  uncommonly  practised. 


THE  ASTTLTEBATIONS  OE  CBEAK. 

As  was  the  case  with  milk,  so  with  cream.  One  of  its  principal 
adulterations  is  with  water,  or  rather  we  should  say  with  alam-milk. 
Of  course  this  adulteration  is  very  easily  practised,  the  milkman  havinff^ 
nothing  fiirther  to  do  than  to  remove,  together  with  the  cream  itself 
a  portion  of  the  underlying  sMm-milk. 

Another  adulteration  is  with  casein.  Supposing  the  milk  to  have 
turned  somewhat  sour,  a  portion  of  the  cura  from  the  fat  contained 
in  it  would  readily  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  skimmed  off  with  the 
cream,  or  the  curd  itself  may  be  purposely  introduced. 

Other  adulterations  which  are  stated  to  be  practised  are  with  sugar ^ 
j/uniy  gum  tragacanthy  starchy  sodoy  and  carbonate  of  magneday  but  of 
these  adulterations  we  do  not  ourselyes  possess  any  independent  knoye- 
ledge. 

THE  DBIECnON  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  KILK. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  cream,  the 
methods  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  are  watery 
sugary  including  treacle ;  saUy  annattOy  turmericy  gum  tragacanth,  starchy 
cerebral  mattery  chalky  soda,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Certain  alleged  adulterations  of  milk,  either  not  likely  to  be  prac- 
tised, or  but  rarely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 

Tliere  are  two  general  methods  by  which  the  met  of  the  adulteration 
of  milk  may  be  determined ;  the  one  indirect,  as  by  a  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  the  milk  for  its  more  important  constituents,  and  by  the  de- 
nciency  of  one  or  more  of  which  the  existence  of  adulteration  may  be 
inferred ;  the  other  direct,  as  by  detection,  either  through  chemistry 
or  the  microscope,  of  the  adulterating  substance  or  substances. 

In  some  cases  these  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

The  methods  b^  which  the  normal  constituents  of  milk  may  be  de- 
terfnined  quantitativehr  have  already  been  described. 

On  the  detection  of  water. — Milk  being  much  heavier  than  water, 
when  that  liquid  is  added  to  it  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed 
article  is  less  than  that  of  genuine  milk,  and  tiie  diminution,  within 
certain  limits,  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  water  added.  In 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  are  furnished  with  methods  whereby 
the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  may  be  determined  quanti- 
tatively. 

This  may  be  done  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  either  the  entire 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  serum. 
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But  since  the  specific  gravity  of  even  genuine  milk  is  subject  to 
wide  ran^s,  owing  mainbr  to  the  variable  quantities  of  fatty  matter 
present,  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  either 
the  skim  milk  or  the  serum, 

A  table  has  already  been  given  (p.  401)  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
skim  milk,  which  was  found  to  range  from  1034*6  to  108S*6,  the  aver- 
age being  1086-3. 

In  the  following  table  the  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  is  given, 
containing  exactly  9*4  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  this  being  the  amount 
below  which  genuine  milk  of  even  the  poorest  quality  rarely  if  ever 
fidls ;  and  also  the  gravities  of  the  same  milk  adulterated  with  various 
proportions  of  water. 

TabUa  showing  the  Adulteration  of  Milk  with  Water,  baaed  upon  the  Gravity 
of  the  Skim  Milk. 

TABLE  I. 


Per  cent,  of  Water. 

Specific  Gravity. 

DlilereDoe. 

Total  SoUdfl. 

0 

1030-48 

9-40 

5 

1028-84 

1-64 

8-93 

10 

1027-36 

1-48 

8-46 

15 

1026-72 

1-64 

7-99 

20 

1024-12 

1-50 

7-52 

25 

1022-56 

1-56 

7-05 

,              30 

1021-04 

1-52 

6-58 

35 

]0!9-52 

1-52 

6-11 

40 

101804 

1-48 

5-64 

'              45 

1016-40 

1-64 

5-17 

50  - 

1014-48 

1-92 

4-70 

55 

1013-08 

1-60 

4-23 

60 

1011-68 

1-40 

3-76 

5%  of  waters  0*47  solids  not  fAt=0-0235  gram,  if  5  cc.  be  taken. 
5%  of  water « 1-624  specific  gravity =0*038  gram,  if  25  cc.  be  taken. 

The  original  skim  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1038-2,  and  yielded 
11*46  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  standard 
of  9-4  it  had  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  in  the  ratio  of  812  to 
188,  this  being  equivalent  to  an  adulteration  of  no  less  than  18'8  per 
cent,  of  water. 

If  the  original  skim  milk  had  been  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixtures  of  milk  and  water,  the  following 
figures  would  have  been  obtained  : — 
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TABLE  ir. 


Per  cent,  of  Water. 


0 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
85 
40 
45 
60 
5» 
60 


Specific  Gravity. 

Total  SoUds. 

1038-20 

11-46 

1086-29 

10-89                    1 

1034-38 

10-31                    1 

1032-47 

9-74 

lOSO-.'ie 

9-17 

10-28-65 

8-59 

1026-74 

8-02 

1024-83 

7-45 

1022-92 

6-88 

1021-01 

6-30 

1019-10 

6-73 

1017-19 

6-16 

1015-28 

4-59                    1 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  specific  gravity  1030-48  and  the 
solids  of  9-4  are  as  a  rule  far  too  low,  and  that  skini  milks  of  really 
good  quality  and  such  as  are  furnished  by  good  and  healthy  cows  are 
almost  invariably  of  higher  gravity  and  yield  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  solid  matter;  so  that  the  gravity  of  1030*48  and  the  solids 
of  9-4  are  far  too  favourable  to  the  vendors  of  milk,  since  they 
allow,  in  some  cases,  of  its  adulteration  with  over  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  which,  adopting  the  standards  above  referred  to,  would  not  be 
noticed. 

It  is  only  a  cow  in  its  poorest  condition  which  furnishes  milk  of 
such  a  low  quality,  and  the  adoption  of  the  standard  of  9*4  per  cent, 
of  solids  not  fat  would  act  as  a  premium  upon  adulteration,  and 
would  lead  eventually  to  the  serious  impoverishment  of  the  milk  as 
sold  to  the  public  throughout  the  country.  A  higher  standard  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  adopted,  and  not  one  1[)ased  upon  an  exceptionally 
impoverished  milk.  The  milk  as  ordinarily  sold  is  a  mixture  of  the 
milks  of  several  cows,  and  such  milk  never  yields  so  small  a  proportion 
of  solids  not  fat  as  9*4.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  a 
standard  of  10*4  be  adopted,  which  would  afford  the  public  greater 
protection,  but  would  still  allow  of  the  addition  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  water  to  really  rich  milks. 

Results  equally  accurate  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  milk.  The  casein  and  butter  are  easily  re- 
moved by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  indeed 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  gravity  of  the  serum,  or,  still  more 
unobjectionably,  by  placing  in  the  milk  a  small  strip  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  or  pig. 

In  relying  upon  the  specific  gravity  test  and  even  upon  the  total 
solids  in  determining  whether  water  has  been  added  or  not,  the  chief 
fallacy  to  which  the  observer  is  subject  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
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addition  of  saccharine  matter^  which  would  cause  the  gravity  to  be 
higher  and  the  amount  of  solids  gi*eater. 

But  in  the  case  of  whole  milk  there  are  other  sources  of  fallacy  to 
which  reference  to  some  extent  has  already  been  made,  and  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 

Thus  a  milk  may  possess  the  proper  specific  gravity,  and  yet  be  de- 
iicient  of  cream,  which  may  have  been  abstracted ;  again,  it  may  be 
several  degrees  lighter  than  ordinary,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly  genuine, 
this  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  fatty  matter. 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  fallacies,  therefore,  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary fiot  only  to  take  the  weight  of  the  skim  milkj  but  also  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  cream  or  fat  ^  or  to  weigh  the  fat. 

The  instruments  by  which  the  weight  oi  milk  is  taken  and  the 
cream  measured  have  already  been  described.  These  instruments  are 
many  of  them  incorrect,  and  it  would  b^  a  great  protection  to  the 
pubbc  if  they  were  all  stamped  in  the  same  way  as  weights  are,  as 
a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 

Another  method  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  indirectly 
estimated  is  by  determining  quantitatively,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  amount  of  solids  not  fat  present. 

Taking  9*4  as  the  amount  of  total  solids  not  fat,  below  which  in 
genuine  milk  of  the  pooi'est  quality  they  never  fall,  the  followinsr 
table  gives  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  added  water  and 
the  solids  not  fat  in  a  special  case  :— 

BoUdfl  not  fat.                                               Added  water. 
9-40 None. 


8-46 
7-52 
6-58 
5-64 
4-70 
8-76 
2-82 
1-88 
0-94 


10% 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
'90 


The  formula  for  the  above  calculations  is  9'4  :  100  =  «  (amount  of 
solids  not  fat)  :  x  (amount  of  genuine  milk  in  the  sample). 

If  treacle  be  purposely  added  in  the  right  quantities,  then  indeed 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  adulteration 
of  milk  with  water  ;  and  if  cane  sugar  were  employed,  the  object  could 
only  be-  accomplished  by  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  glucose, 
and  its  estimation  by  the  copper  test  in  that  form.  The  polariscope, 
as  also  the  solubility  of  laevulose  in  alcohol,  would  in  some  cases  aiford 
valuable  information. 

When  any  considerable  addition  of  T^ter  has  been  made  to  milk, 
or  when  milk  is  either  poor  in  quality  or  has  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  cream,  these  facts  are  conclusively  established  by  the 
concurrent  use  of  the  old  and  very  simple  instruments,  the  hydro- 
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meter  and  creamometer,  the  use  of  which  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  of  late  to  decry.  By  means  of  these  instnmientS;  the  former 
applied  to  the  skim  milk,  results  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  rapidly  obtained,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
ceedingly little  time  and  trouble,  whereas  the  Quantitative  estimation 
of  the  &t  and  total  solids  is  comparatively  teoious  and  difficult,  and 
involves  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  drying  of  the  milk  and  the 
several  weighmgs  required. 

Hor%Uy*9  method, — Mi,  Horsley  judges  mainly  of  the  quality  of 
milk  by  the  amount  of  £Eit  therein  contained,  and  he  has  devised  a 
very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  determining  the  same.  He  takes 
250  grains  of  milk,  e^ual  to  about  an  ordinary  tablespoonful,  pours  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  sunilar  in  size  and  form  to  a  creamometer,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  lines,  one  being  the  measure  of  the  250 
grains  of  milk,  and  the  other  that  of  the  250  grains  of  ether  subse- 
quently added.  To  the  milk  an  equal  bulk  of  methylated  ether  of 
specific  gravity  0*730  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  briskly  shaken  for 
four  or  five  mmutes,  whereby  the  oil  globules  are  broken  up  and  dis- 
solved by  the  ether.  A  similar  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  of  about 
0*838  specific  gravity  is  next  added,  and  the  mixture  again  shaken  for 
at  Idast  five  minutes.  The  solvent  power  of  the  ether  for  the  fat  is  thus 
destroyed,  the  fat  collects  on  the  surface  as  pure  butter,  and  its  amount 
is  estimated  by  measurement,  one  line  of  Mr.  Horsley 's  instrument 
being  equal  to  4*  1 5  grains  of  butter.  Milk  of  ^ood  Quality,  he  considers^ 
shomd  yield  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  a  quantity  which  would  usually 
contain  about  3*32  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

If  by  this  proceeding  Mr.  Horsley  found  the  fat  reach  the  above 
quantity,  he  would  as  a  rule  be  satisfied  and  would  pronounce  the 
milk  to  be  genuine  and  of  good  quality ;  but  this  conclusion,  like  those 
which  he  condemns,  based  upon  the  results  obtained  by  tiie  use  of 
hydrometers  and  creamometers,  would  sometimes  prove  to  be  &llacious, 
since  it  is  a  very  frequent  thing  to  meet  with  milks  yielding  10  per 
cent,  of  cream  which  have  yet  been  adulterated  with  large  quantities 
of  water,  nay,  which  may  consist  of  nearly  one-half  water. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fat  is  separated  and  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, the  casein  is  precipitated,  the  sugar  and  salts  of  the  milk  being 
^Jbeld  in  solution  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  casein  in  a 
state  of  comparative  purity  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration,  and 
its  amount  estimated  after  drying.  The  sugar  and  salts  may  likewise 
be  estimated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  mixed  ether  and  aloonol.  Bat 
then  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordinary  chemical  method  of  drying  a 
portion  of  the  milk,  extracting  first  with  ether  and  then  with  dimto 
alcohol,  and  lastly  incinerating,  is  not  more  troublesome  or  difficult, 
and  gives  results  of  extreme  accuracy. 

Mr.  Horsley  directs  that  the  milk  should  be  E^aken  well  for  about 
ten  minutes.  This  seems  simple  enough,  but  anybody  who  adopts  this 
proceeding  will  find  that  his  arms  will  ache  considerably  at  the  end  of 
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that  time,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  success  of  the 
method  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  the  agitation.  We  find 
that  while  this  memod  gives  tolerably  accurate  results  for  ordinary 
milks,  it  is  not  well  suited  for  the  examination  of  creams^  it  indicating 
a  far  less  amount  of  fat  than  is  ordinarily  present. 

On  the  detection  of  sugar. — The  sugar  used  is  usually  brown 
siurar  or  treacle ;  the  presence  of  these  may  be  determined  as  follows  i 
— The  casein  and  butter  are  to  be  precipitated  by  means  of  acetic  acid, 
and  the  serum  e^'aporated,  a  very  gentle  heat  only  being  used,  and  the 
colour  of  the  residue  particularly  noticed ;  if  it  is  darker  than  ordi- 
nary, the  presence  of  sugar  may  be  suspected. 

The  residue  may  then  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  In  one 
portion  the  sugar  of  milk  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  by  means 
of  the  copper  test ;  the  second  is  boiled  with  a  little  dilate  sulphuric 
acid,  as  described  under  the  head  of  *  Sugar,'  in  order  to  convert  the 
cane  and  milk  into  grape  sugar.  This  is  then  in  its  turn  estimated  by 
the  copper  test,  the  difference  between  the  two  estimations  indicating 
the  amount  of  cane  sugar  present.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
mUk  sugar  reduces  a  much  larger  pronortion  of  the  copper  test  than 
glucose  and  galactose,  the  proportion  being  as  134  is  to  100. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  correspond  to  05  parts  of  cane  sugar  and 
to  184  parts  of  milk  sugar. 

K  treacle  be  used,  there  will  be  found  a  large  excess  of  both 
grape  and  cane  sugar. 

On  the  detection  of  Uarch, — For  the  detection  of  starch  in  milk 
and  cream,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  readiest  and  most  certain 
means.  A  little  of  the  milk,  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  stratum,  should 
be  examined  imder  the  microscope,  the  examination  being  aided  by 
Ae  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  in  course  we  must  not  expect  to  fini 
unaltered  starch  corpuscles  in  milk,  the  starch  being  added  m  the  form 
of  a  decoction.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  starch, 
which  will  not  often  be  required,  we  may  proceed  as  follows  :— 

20  cc  of  the  milk  must  first  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  milk  sugar  must  then  be  removed  by  digestion  with  weak 
alcohol ;  the  residue  dried,  and  from  it  the  fat  must  next  be  separated 
by  means  of  ether,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  convert  the  starcli  into 
grape  sugar,  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  conversion  of  cane 
sugar  into  glucose.    90  parts  of  starch  yield  100  parts  of  grape  sugar. 

On  the  detection  of  gum  arabic, — The  serum  of  milk  obtained  bv 
precipitation  of  the  curd  with  a  little  acetic  acid  is  to  be  treated  witK 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  is  coUected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  the  lead  removed  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is  separated  by  filtration, 
the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
gives  the  quantity  of  gum. 

On  the  detectum  of  gum  tragacanth. — Gum  tragacanth  is  really  a 
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mixture  of  gum  and  starchy  and  each  of  these  substances  would  have 
to  be  separately  estimated  by  the  methods  already  described. 

For  the  detection  of  the  tragacanth  we  are  recommended  to  boil 
the  milky  and  leave  it  at  rest  for  some  hours,  when  a  gelatinous  trans- 
lucent deposit  will  be  formed^  which,  being  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodine,  produces  a 
blue  colour,  because  gum  tragacanth  contains  starch.  The  starch  of 
gum  tragacanth  is  plentiful  and  is  in  the  form  of  starch  corpuscles  ; 
these  are  rather  small,  but  vary  much  in  size ;  many  are  irregular, 
some  are  rounded,  others  are  somewhat  polygonal,  while  a  few  are 
muller-shaned ;  in  the  more  perfect  grains  a  rounded  hilum  is  dis- 
tinctly visible. 

On  the  detection  of  cerebral  matter, — The  presence  of  cerebral 
matter  in  milk  may  l>e  determined  with  certainty  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  portions  of  the  nerve  tubules  being  readily  discovered 
with  that  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (iig.  132). 

Fig.  183. 
ICiLK  Adultbratrd  with  Shbbp'8  Brainr. 


On  the  detection  of  chalk. — If  the  milk  be  diluted  with  water  and 
set  aside  for  some  hours,  part  of  the  chalk,  if  present,  will  have  sub- 
sided as  a  precipitate,  when  it  may  be  sufficiently  identified  by  its 
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appearance  and  its  effervescence  with  acids.  Or  a  portion  of  the  milk 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated,  and  the  chalk 
estimated  from  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  articles  on  ^  Tea ' 
and  *  Water.' 

On  the  detection  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, — This  has  been  said  to 
occur  only  in  cream ;  it  would  be  detected  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
ash  in  water,  its  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  lastly  by 
the  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  containing  ammonia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

On  the  detection  ofsaU. — The  saline  taste  of  the  ash  will  show  the 
presence  of  salt  if  tnat  substance  has  been  employed.  This  must  be 
determined  from  the  ash  by  the  process  describedunder  ^  Water.' 

On  the  detection  of  lead,  copper  and  sigu). — Since  milk  is  not  un- 
frequently  contaminated  with  these  metals,  the  analyst  may  be  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  they  are  present,  and  especiidly  zinc,  or 
not.  The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  two  former 
of  these  metals  will  be  found  given  under  the  heads  of  '  Water  *  and 
<  Bread.' 

The  presence  of  zinc  may  be  detected  in  the  solution  of  the  ash  of 
the  milk  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  rendering  it  alkaline  with  caustic 
notash,  filtering,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
nydrogen  to  the  filtrate.  A  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide 
of  zinc,  will  prove  the  presence  of  that  metal,  and  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitate  its  amount  may  be  determined.    See  '  Vine^.' 

On  the  detection  of  annatto. — The  presence  of  annatto  is  rendered 
probable  when  the  milk,  evaporated  down  to  a  small  quantity,  presents 
a  reddish  or  orange-red  colour ;  if  this  colour  is  materially  altered  on 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  an  acid  to  the  milk,  being  rendered  pur- 
plish by  the  one  and  of  a  brighter  red  by  the  other,  its  presence  is 
certain.  Lastly,  by  means  of  alcohol,  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
dissolved  out  of  the  soft  residue  of  the  evaporated  milk,  and  the  ejects 
of  the  reagents  mentioned  tried  upon  the  alcoholic  extract. 

On  the  detection  of  turmeric, — If  turmeric  has  been  used  in  sub- 
stance to  colour  milk,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  turmeric  cells. 
However,  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  the  method  indicated'for  the  discovery 
of  annatto.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  turmeric  is  rendered  deep 
brown  by  alkalies. 

It  is  of  course  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to  examine  milk  for  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  articles  above  enumerated.  In  general  it  is 
sufficient  to  determine  whether  water,  the  ordinary  adulteration  of  milk, 
has  been  added  or  not. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  TEE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  CREAM. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  under  the  heads  of  the  analysis  of 
milk  and  the  detection  of  its  adulterations  to  enable  the  analyst  to 
detect  and  estimate  all  the  known  adulterations  of  cream. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
BUTTER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Anj'  foreign  subatance,  as  fbe  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork ;  flour,  starch,  or 
any  mineral  matter  other  than  salt,  which  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  in  fresh, 
and  8  per  cent,  in  salt  batter ;  curd,  which  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent. ;  and 
water,  which  should  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent. 

As  the  method  of  making  butter  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  report,  we  will  proceed,  before  entering  upon  ue  con- 
sideration of  its  adulterations,  to  ^ve  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
manner  in  which  butter  is  usually  prepared. 

Butter  is  made  for  the  most  part  from  cream ;  the  cream  is  collected 
from  time  to  time,  and  placed  in  a  covered  jar,  until  sufficient  has  been 
obtained,  when,  having  become  sour  by  keeping,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
process  of  churning. 

Butter  is  also  prepared  in  small  quantities  from  sweet  cream,  and 
this  kind  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  V^v  excellent  butter  is  like- 
wise sometimes  made  from  full  or  entire  milk  ;  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method  are — the  lar^e  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
churn,  which  renders  it  necessarv  that  steam  or  some  other  powerful 
mechanical  means  should  be  haa  recourse  to,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  elapses  before  the  butter  forms. 

As  soon  as  the  butter  has  formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  chum,  and 
well  washed  in  water,  it  being  kneaded  at  the  same  time  until  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  adherent  and  incorporated  whey  is  removed ;  this  is 
known  bv  the  water  ceasinff  to  become  turbid  and  milky.  If  intended 
for  salt  l}utter,  the  salt  should  be  added  as  soon  as  possible  after 
churning  and  washing,  as,  left  for  any  length  of  time,  the  butter  is  apt 
to  become  rancid.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  salt  used ;  the  best  descriptions  are  rock  salt  and  that  prepared 
from  salt  springs.  Sea  salt,  generally,  is  not  so  good,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  somewhat  bitter^ 
as  well  as  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
even  attracting  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  enter  into  the  practical 
minutite  of  butter-making,  such  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  ere 
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or  milk  should  be  churned,  the  best  kinds  of  chum,  the  methods  of 
churning,  &c.,  all  points  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  agricultu- 
ralist and  the  dairyman. 

ooxFOBinoir  07  butter* 

Butter  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  certain /irf^y  acids,  principally  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  addsy  with  smaller  quantities  of  Wyrtc. 
capric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acids ;  these  latter  are  all  distinguished 
from  tiie  former  acids  by  their  volatility.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  Bromeis,  they  amount  to  only  2  per  cent.,  they  being  embraced  by 
that  chemist  in  the  term  '  butyroleic  acid.'  But  Messrs.  Angell  and 
Hehner  have  proved,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  these  volatile 
adds  are  present  in  much  larger  quantities,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  9-3  per  cent. 

The.  true  meltiog  point  of  butter,  taken  in  the  manner  described 
hereafter,  we  found  to  range  from  32*8  to  34*9,  the  mean  of  all  the 
observations  made  being  33*7**  0. 

The  oily  or  buttery  part  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  innumerable 
very  distinct  globules,  of  various  sizes.  The  effect  produced  by 
churning  is  to  break  down  these  globules',  which  then  run  together,  and 
thus  form  butter.  The  operation  of  the  chum  is  therefore  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  mechanical. 

THE  AITALTSIB  07  BTTTTEB. 

The  analysis  of  butter  is  verv  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  milk,  since 
it  contains  for  the  most  part  the  like  constituents,  although  in  very 
different  proportions.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  (iktails  on  the  subject.  The  water  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
loss  on  evaporation,  the  fat  by  extraction  with  ether ;  the  curd  and  salt 
are  left  on  the  removal  of  the  &t ;  the  quantity  of  the  former  may  be 
estimated  by  incineration,  and  the  mineral  matter  remaining  may  be 
calculated  as  salt,  of  which  it  usually  almost  entirely  consists. 

Butter,  when  £resh,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  having  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  sweet  odour,  but  when  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
air  it  loses  gradually  its  colour,  becomes  white,  and  acquires  a  tallowy 
odour,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  other  analogous  fats  *,  and  samples  of  perfectly  genuine 
butter,  when  thus  changed  in  colour  and  odour,  have  unquestionably  in 
many  cases  been  declared  to  be  adulterated.  In  fact,  by  many  analysts 
the  tallowy  smell  was  considered  to  afford  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
adulteration  of  any  butter  with  some  foreign  animal  fat. 

THE   0CGT7BBENCE  07  CRYSTALS  IS  3TJTTEEL, 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  occurrence  of  needle-like 
crystals,  oftoa  arranged  in  the  form  of  spherules  or  stelbe,  is  a  cer- 
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tain  proof  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  of  the  presence  of  lard 
or  some  other  foreign  animal  fat.  This  belief,  however,  is  entirely 
erroneous ;  and  although  no  crystals  are  found  in  freshly-made  butter, 
yet  they  appear  in  it  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  they  are 
especially  abundant  in  all  butters  which  have  been  ftised  and  allowed 
again  to  solidify.  On  the  surface  of  all  such  butters  a  shiny  scum  or 
pellicle  may  be  seen,  composed  in  large  part  of  such  cr}'8tals,  which 
are  likewise  to  be  found  abimdantly  difiused  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  the  butter.  Again,  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  great 
numbera  in  cream.  They  polarise  light.  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner 
make  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  crj'stals  in  butter : — If  a 
small  quantity  of  a  fat  containing  crystals  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  a 
drop  of  castor  or  olive  oil  be  add^,  and  the  whole  then  pressed  out  by 
means  of  a  thin  glass  cover,  the  depolarisation  of  light  is  much  en- 
hanced. A  revondng  black  cross,  not  unlike  that  of  starch  grains,  is 
seen  in  great  perfection.  These  crosses  are  most  clearly  defined  in  the 
crystals  obtained  from  butter. 

Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  in  his  essay  on  the  *  Adulteration  of  Butter,' 
remarks : — ^  A  microscopic  examination  with  polarised  light  is  the 
most  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  pure  butter  from  that  which 
contains  an  admixture  of  less  easily  digestible  and  palatable  fats.'  But 
this  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  erroneous. 

THE  ADULTEBATIONS  OF  BUTTER. 

Adulteration  with  water, — One  of  the  most  frequent  practices  had 
recourse  to  in  the  case  of  butter  is  to  incorporate  with  it  large  quan- 
tities of  water ;  the  incorporation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : 
the  butter  is  brought  to  the  melting  point,  water  and  salt  are  tJuem 
stirred  in  until  the  mixture  becomes  colid. 

In  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  water  and  salt,  Pro- 
fessor Calvert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration  in  1865,  made  these  remarks : — *  The  quantity  of  water 
and  salt  that  such  an  article  as  butter  ought  to  contain  is  2^  per  cent, 
of  salt,  and  10  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  butter  supplied  to  these 
Unions  the  quantity  of  salt  varied  from  2  up  to  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
water  from  10  to  16  per  cent.* 

A  butter  fS^ctor  wrote  to  us  some  time  since,  stating  that  60  per 
cent,  of  water  may  be  incorporated  with  butter  in  this  wav :  but  when 
you  buy,  say  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  of 
adulteration  escapes,  and  if  you  put  it  in  paper  more  will  be  lost. 

Adulteration  with  starch, — Another  adulteration  to  which  butter  b 
occasionally  subject,  especially  the  inferior  kind  known  as  Bosh,  con- 
sists in  the  addition  of  starch,  yjiRvMj  potato  flour.  This  adulteration 
is  practised  only  at  particular  times,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole- 
sale price  of  butter. 

AdiUteration  noith  curd, — Again,  butter  has  been  known  to  be  adul- 
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terated  sometimes  with  curd.  This  adulteration  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Gordon,  mayor  of  Cork,  in  his  evidence  hefore  the 
Parliamentarv  (^mmittee  above  referred  to. 

Adulteratpm  with  animal  fat, — Lastly,  animal  fats  are  not  un- 
frequently  employed,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  real,  lard,  &c. 

Beef  fat  is  Eometimes  prepared  on  a  laige  scale  and  made  up  in 
imitation  of  butter,  beinf^  known  and  sold  under  the  name  of  'Buttenne.' 
.This  article  is  mainly  the  olein  of  the  fat,  with  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  stearin.  When  freshly  prepared  it  is  sweet  and  palatable, 
and  being  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  butter  itself,  it  is  in  some 
cases  a  useful  substitute ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  preparation 
would  be  used  in  some  cases  for  the  adulteration  of  butter. 

•Rerndts  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

The  examination  of  forty-dght  different  butters,  both  salt  and 
fresh,  made  some  years  since,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitary'Commission  of  the  ^  Lancet  ^  on  the  adulteration 
of  butter,  furnished  the  following  results : — 

All  the  mU  butters  examined  contained  variable  and  usually  very 
large  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  ranging,  with  one  exception, 
from  8-48  to  28-60  per  cent. 

The  fresh  butters  likewise  contained  variable  and  often  considerable 
quantities  of  water,  but  in  most  cases  very  much  less  than  the  salt 
butters,  the  quantities  ranging  from  4*18  to  16*43  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  salt  butters  varied  firom  1  '53 
to  8*24  per  cent,  shovnng  that  no  fixed  rule  is  acted  upon  in  salting 
butter. 

In  the  fresh  butters  the  salt  varied  from  0*30  to  2*01  percent. 

The  percentages  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  samples  ranged  from 
67*72  to  96*93 ;  that  is,  some  of  the  samples  contained  20,  30,  and  in 
one  case  even  nearly  35  per  cent,  of  water  and  salt. 

Now  the  presence  of  water  in  butter,  in  excess  and  when  purposely 
introduced,  assuredly  constitutes  an  adulteration  as  much  as  does  the 
addition  of  starch  or  animal  fats. 

To  many  of  the  samples  of  salt  butter  examined,  a  quantity  of  salt 
over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
butter  had  no  doubt  been  purposely  added  to  increase  the  weight  and 
biilk ;  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  adulteration. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  the  water  met  with  in  many  of 
the  samples  had  been  added  for  the  same  purpose.  The  quantity  of 
water  present  in  some  inferior  descriptions  of  butter,  as  especially  Bosh 
and  the  worst  kinds  of  '  Hollands,'  is  really  surprising,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  article. 

The  samples  of  which  the  analyses  are  given  in  the  follo'wing  table 
were  recently  analysed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  percentage 
composition  of  butters  as  ordinarily  met  with,  and  very  many  of  which 
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it  was  known  beforehand,  from  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  were  perfectly  genuine.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  these  analyses  represent  the  condition  of  the  butters  sold  in 
London  and  other  populous  cities.  With  three  exceptions  they  were 
all  fresh  butters,  which  are  much  less  liable  to  adulteration  than  salt 
butters : — 

Table  of  Analytea  of  Butter, 


1 

1 

Hasaall. 
FKsh  Ide  of  Wight  Butters. 

'  Water    .        .        . 

Fat        .       .       . 
i  Curd      . 

Salt       .        .        . 

16-80* 

77-64 

1-89 

3-67 

11-68 

84-97 

118 

2-17 

J  3-62* 

83-97 

1-54 

0-87 

13-68*       16-92* 

82-30     1    80-07 

2-42          0-62 

1-60    1      2-49 

11-39 
85-29 

1-75     ! 

1-57     , 

Water    . 

Fat        .        .        . 

Curd      . 

Salt       . 

Ang«ll  aod  Hehner.                                    1 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Sussex. 

Jersey. 

Nor- 
mandy. 

9-709 

84-740 

3-462 

2-085 

10-063 

86-466 

2-799 

0-672 

12-984* 

83-871 

2-721 

0424 

11-168 

83-683 

8-143 

2-006 

6-463 

89-480 

2459 

1-598 

9-805* 
84-643 
5-137 
2-915 

Water 

Fat     .        .        . 

Curd  . 

Salt    . 

AngcU  and  Hehner. 

1 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

late  of 
Wight. 

Guild, 
fold. 

Win. 
Chester. 

chelpter.  ^^^'  London. 

9-193 

84-680 

2-917 

3-210 

7-683 

88-449 

1-908 

1-960 

8-580 

85-480 

2-789 

3-151 

6-370 

90-197 

1-611 

1-822 

8-615  J  28-981*  42-858* 
87-223    67-580    47-119 
2-054  ,    6-880      7-834 
2-108  :    1-559      2-689 

Water       . 

Fat  .... 

Curd. 

Salt 

Salt  Butters. 

Hassall. 

Angell  and  Hehner.                  | 

Jersey. 

Ventnor.          ^ 

6-50 

85-38 

2-84 

5-28 

10-445* 

78-491 

2-536 

8-328 

8-83l*» 
86-280 
8-289 
6-600 

! 

*»  This  butter  had  ncarlv  the  normal  fusing  point  of  genuine  batter,  but  it 
furnished  92-87  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  equivalent  to  67  per  cenL  of  foreign  fat 
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BattertiM.*' 

Water 5-888 

Fat 92-776 

Nifrogenous  matter  .        .        .       0*535 
Salt 0-831 

If  the  reader  wiU  now  refer  to  the  definitioD  of  the  adulteration  of 
butter  given  which  forms  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  determine  for  himself  which  of  the  samples  were  adulterated 
and  in  what  manner.  For  greater  conyenience,  however,  we  have 
distinguished  all  the  adulterated  butters  by  an  asteriak. 

Two  samples  of  butter  from  Portsmouth,  recently  submitted  to  us 
for  analysis,  and  which  were  the  subject  of  a  successful  prosecution,  were 
found  to  have  the  following  melting  points,  37-7°  and  37-6°  0.  These 
fusing  points  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  fiu^t  of  tiiie  adulteration  of 
these  butters  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  foreign  fatty  matter, 
but  the  second  butter  was  also  tested  by  Angell  and  Hehners  method, 
and  was  found  to  yield  89'9  per  cent,  of  fsitty  acids,  equivalent  to  38 
per  cent,  of  adulteration. 

There  is  a  practice  rather  extensively  adopted  of  making  a  so-called 
firesh  from  salt  butter ;  although  this  is  not  an  adulteration,  it  is  yet  a 
deception.  The  process  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected  is 
rather  ingenious  and  somewhat  amusing. 

Salt  butter  of  very  inferior  quality  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
in  order  to  free  it  fifom  the  salt,  lliis  being  accomplished,  the  next 
process  is  to  wash  it  frequently  with  milk,  and  then  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Perceiving,  then,  to  what  an  extent  salt  butter  is  adulterated,  with 
botii  water  and  excess  of  salt,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of  this  description  of  butter ;  although 
nominally  cheaper,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  not  really  dearer  in 
the  end. 


THB  SETBCnon'  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  B17TTER. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  butter  are  with  vTater,  starch,  excess  of 
salt,  and  animal  fats. 

On  the  estimation  of  water, — After  being  churned,  butter  is  kneaded 
in  water  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whey  wiSi  which  it  is  incorporated ; 
the  adoption  of  this  process  accoimts  ioi  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  in  butter  only. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  vrater  in  butter 

The  reason  of  its  having  the  same  melting  point  as  butter  arises  firom  the  fact 
that  the  fondgn  fat  consisted  chietiy  of  olein. 

•1  This  butter  had  a  melting  point  of  29*5°  C,  and  furnished  nearly  95-6  per 
cent,  of  fatty  acids,  proving  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  forvign  fat,  princi- 
pally olein,' as  shown  by  the  fusing  point 
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may  "be  determined ;  one  simple  and  popular,  the  other  more  scientific 
and  exact. 

First  method. — A  feir  sample  of  the  butter  should  be  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  piece  or  lump,  as  near  the  sur&ce  part  of  the  water 
might  have  escaped.  It  is  to  be  melted,  and  a  bottle  filled  with  it. 
This  is  to  be  placed,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  near  the  fire ;  the  water 
and  salt  will  become  separated  from  the  butter,  and  sink  on  account  of 
their  greater  weight  or  specific  gravity.  Owin^  to  the  water  being 
mixed  with  a  little  '^hey ,  it  usuaUy  presents  a  wmte  and  milky  appear- 
ance, very  distinct  from  that  of  the  nutter  itself,  which  floats  upon  it, 
and  whicn  is  more  or  less  yellow ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  roughly 
estimated  by  noticing  the  height  it  reaches  up  the  bottle.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  constitutes  a  fourth  and  even  a 
third  of  the  article. 

Secbnd  method. — 3  or  4  grammes  of  the  butter,  taken  from  near 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  miist  be  placed  in  a  small  glaas  or  porcelain 
dish  or  capsule^  over  a  water-bath,  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight ;  the 
butter  and  the  capsule  must  then  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the 
capsule  deducted ;  the  deficiency  on  the  original  quantity  ti^en  repre- 
sents tJie  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  butter. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  question  might  arise  as  to 
whether  the  fluid  separated  on  melting  butter,  consists  of  water  or 
whey,  or  of  both  mixed ;  this  point  may  be  determined  approximately 
by  taking  the  specific  gravity,  or,  more  preciseljr,  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  sugar  of  milk  present  in  the  liquid.  This  is  effected  by  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  the  articles  on  '  Sugar '  and  '  Milk.'  One  thousand 
parts  of  whey  usually  contain  about  fifty  parts  of  sugar  of  milk. 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  starch, — Starch  in  butter  maybe 
readily  detected  and  its  amount  estimated.  For  its  detection,  notfiting 
more  is  necessary  than  to  examine  a  minute  portion  of  the  butter 
spread  out  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  and  covered  vdth  a  plate  of 
thin  glass,  with  a  half  or  quarter-inch  object  glass,  tincture  of  iodine 
being  in  some  cases  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  starch  will  be 
recognised  either  by  the  form  of  the  granules  or  by  the  action  of  iodine. 

To  estimate  its  ^[uantity,  the  following  proceeding  may  be  adopted : 
— A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  is  taken,  dried,  and  me  fat  removed  by 
means  of  ether,  and  the  starch  in  the  residue  is  converted  into  glucose 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of '  Sugar.' 

On  the  estimation  of  salt, — A  weighed  portion  of  the  butter  must 
be  incinerated,  and  the  salt  determined  by  an  estimation  of  tiie  chlorine 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  general  the  whole  of  the  ash  of  salt 
butter  may  be  counted  as  salt. 

Estimation  of  the  curd, — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  is  dried 
on  the  water-bath  and  the  fat  removed  by  means  of  ether,  the  residae 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  casein*^  and  salt.  It  is  incinerated, 
when  the  loss  of  weight  will  represent  the  amount  of  casein. 

If  starch  be  present  at  the  same  time^  it  will  remain  with  and  be 
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calculated  as  casein.  It  should  therefore  be  estimated  by  conversion 
into  glucose  in  another  portion  of  the  butter,  and  the  amount  sub** 
tracted  irom  the  amount  of  combustible  substances  found  in  the  first 
experiment. 


THE  DBTECriON  AlH)  BSTniATION  OP  POREION  PATS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  following^  matter,  having  reference  to  the 
separation  of  the  stearin  and  palmitm  from  the  olein  and  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  fusing  points  of  fats,  was  first  published  in  *  Food, 
Water,  and  Air,*  for  November  1874. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  detection  of  animal  fats  in  butter  are 
very  great,  and  have  hitherto  been  deemed  by  manv  to  be  insuperable ; 
indeed,  this  latter  opinion  has  been  distinctly  and  recently  advanced 
by  Professor  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Wanklyn  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration,  which  has  so  lately  had 
the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  under  investigation.  Thus 
Professor  Voelcker,  in  reply  to  the  question, '  Is  it  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  butter  &t  and  other  sorts  of  fiit  P '  remarked, '  I 
do  not  know  of  any  very  decided  test  whereby  you  can  distinguish  the 
olein  and  other  simple  fatty  substances  of  butter  ^m  other  fats, 
therefore  I  am  somewnat  astonished  that  analytical  chemists  can  give 
so  positive  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  £a,ts.' 
While  Mr.  Wanklyn,  in  reply  to  the  question,  *  How  is  it  that 
prosecutions  of  butter  have  failed  under  this  Act,  do  you  imagine  ? ' 
said, '  They  have  failed  because  there  is  no  method  for  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  foreign  fat  in  butter ;'  and  when  asked  if  he  had  heard 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Hassall,  he  said  he  had,  and  when  the 
chairman  remarked,  he  fDr.  Hassall)  says  that  there  is  no  difficulty, 
Mr.  'Wanklyn  replied,  ^  I  believe  that  he  la  labouring  under  a  mistake;' 
and  again,  when  the  chairman  observed,  ^  Then  you  think  that  Dr. 
Voelc&er  is  right  and  Dr.  Hassall  is  wrong?'  he  said,  'I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  upon  this  subject.'  And  lastly,  in  answer  to  further 
questions,  Mr.  Wanklyn  again  emphatically  stated  that '  there  are  no 
trustwortiiy  chemical  tests  for  foreign  fats  in  butter.'  When  the  chair- 
man observed,  '  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? '  he  answered,  *  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it,  and  I  would  undertake  to  prepare 
for  Dr.  Haasall  samples  of  foreign  fats  that  he  would  mistake  for 
butter,  or  to  give  him  a  set  of  samples  of  butter  and  other  fats,  and  he 
would  certainly  not  distinguish  them.' 

The  evidence  which  the  author  gave  on  this  subject  followed  that 
of  Professor  Voelcker,  and  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  and  was  as 
follows: — *  A  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  his  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee  a  few  days  since,  that  there  were  no  tests 
whereby  the  admixture  of  other  fats  with  the  fat  of  butter  could  be 
detected  and  determined ;  to  that  statement  I  demur.  I  may  say  more 
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than  that,  there  are  tests  whereby  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
animal  and  vegetable  fetts  may  be  accurately  determined,  and  I  beg- 
now  to  hand  in  a  short  statement  of  a  method  of  analysis  of  butter,  not 
my  own  method,  but  that  of  an  assistant  and  pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Otto 
Hehner,  and  Mr.  A.  Angell.' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fets, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton  &t,  resemble  butter  in  being  composed  mainly 
of  stearin^  palmitin,  and  olein  in  variable  proportions,  it  cannot  h& 
wondered  at  that  the  difficulty  of  determinmg  the  presence  in  butter 
of  these  and  other  analogous  mts  has  been  deemed  to  be  almost  insu- 
perable. Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  of  the  presence  in 
butter  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  only  difference  which  remains 
between  butter  and  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  £ftts  consists  in 
the  proportions,  which  vary  in  the  case  of  each  £Eit,  of  the  glyceiides 
of  the  several  fixed  &tty  acids  before-named. 

Now  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  contained  in  different  £ate 
of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  and  in  this  way  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  foreign  fats  in  butter,  but  in 
reality  the  task  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  fact,  one  which  we  have 
found  to  be,  in  the  attempts  which  we  have  hitherto  made,  insur- 
mountable. 

Separation  of  stearin  and  palmitin ^rom  olein, — We  first  attempted 
to  separate  the  stearin  and  palmitm  of  butter  from  the  olein  by 
deposition  from  an  ethereal  solution. 

One  gramme  of  butter,  dissolved  in  6  grammes  of  hot  ether,  fur- 
nished no  deposit  when  cooled  in  water  to  18*3°  0. 

Mutton  caul  fat  and  ether  in  the  same  proportions  gave  a  con- 
siderable deposit. 

One  part  of  mutton  caul  fat  required  15  parts  of  hot  absolate 
alcohol  for  complete  solution. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  6,  3rielded  a  deposit  with  both  butter  and  mutton  caul  &t. 

One  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  butter  and  1  P&rt  of  stearin, 
dissolved  in  6  parts  of  ether,  furnished  0*31  gramme  of  deposit,  equal 
to  nearly  the  original  amount  of  stearin  used. 

One  gramme  of  mutton  caul  fat,  dissolved  int  he  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  deposited  0*47  gramme  of  stearin. 

One  gramme  of  the  following  fats,  dissolved  in  3  grammes  of  ether, 
furnished  the  subjoined  results : — 

Butter None. 

Oxkidnevfat        ....  0-174  stearin 

Ox  caul /at 0-389  ^ 

rig  kidney 0*217  « 

Pig  caul 0-287  „ 

Mutton  caul 0-222  „ 

Lard 0-212  „ 

Dripping 0-225  » 
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A  mixture  of  1  part  of  dripping  and  2  parts  of  butter  did  not  fur- 
nish any  deposit. 

The  ethereal  solutions  in  these  experiments  were  all  brought  to  a 
temperature  of  18'S^O. 

Three  butters  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  ether,  and  placed  in  a 
reMgerator  containing  ice,  furnished  the  following  percentages  of 
deposit : — 

I 11'2  per  cent 

2 7-8       „ 

3 6-6       „ 

While  5  different  fats,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  fbmished  the 
following  much  larger  quantities : — 

Mutton  kidney       ....  58*6  per  cent 

Mutton  caal 48*7        ^ 

Ox  kidney 89*8        „ 

Ox  caul 49*8        „ 

Laid 21-8        „ 

Mntton  dripping    ....  277        „ 

One  part  of  7  samples  of  butter,  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  ether,  and 
cooled  down  in  a  refrigerator  with  ice,  furnished  the  following  deposits, 
these  being  the  agmgate  of  five  different  operations  of  cooling,  extend- 
ing over  about  60  hours. 

1      .  .       .  62*66  per  cent  deposit 


60*86 
35*60 
49*26 
61*95 
49*30 
46-65 


The  amount  of  the  first  deposit  obtained  was  found  to  vary  with 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  butter  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  refrigerator,  the  deposit,  as  a  rule,  being  greater  the  longer  the 
period. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  olein  present  in  butter  and  other  fats,  and  in  these 
alcohol  was  used  as  the  solvent,  in  the  proportion  of  40  granunes  of  fat 
to  1,000  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  cooled  down,  as 
usual,  for  about  twelve  hours  in  the  refrigerator. 


Bntter  1     . 

32*10  per  cent  olein. 

«      2     . 

.        82*62        „ 

„      3     . 

36*r.9        „ 

»      4     . 

34-87        „ 

«      6     . 

38*82        „           „ 

„      6     .        . 

83-59 

n       7      .          . 

36-94        „ 

Mutton  caul  fat 

25-83        „ 

Lamb  caul  fat 

26*15        „ 

Beef  kidney 

30*08        ,. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  olein,  at  IS'S**  C,  thus  obtained  from  the 
batters  was,  in  three  cases,  0*9148,  0*9126,  and  0*9184,  whilst  the 
specific  gravity  of  olein  from  olive  oil  was  0-9114.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  stearin  simultaneously  obtained  from  the  batten  was 
0-9213,  0-9153,  and  0-9384. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  stearin  was  0*9268,  and  that  of  pure 
palmitin  0-9117. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  three  butters  themselves  were  0*9266, 
0-9236,  and  0-9210. 

Several  other  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  was  increased  from  1,000  cc.  to  1,500  cc.,  the  latter  quantity 
being  used  on  the  supposition  that  the  stearin  deposited  would  cany 
down  less  of  the  olem,  it  being  found,  on  taking  the  fusing  point  of 
the  deposits,  that  they  contained  a  large  admixture  of  olein.  These 
experiments  gave  the  following  numbers : — 

1.  40-08  per  cent  olein         .        Specific  gravity,  0*9219 

2.  44-34        „  »  .  „  0-9191 
8.  87-86        „           „            .                      „  0-9208 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0*9392,  0*9332,  and 
0*9296  respectively. 

The  specific  gravity  of  three  other  samples  of  butter  was  as  follows : 
—0-9342,  0-9202,  09328,  while  the  amount  of  oleine  obtained  and  its 
gravity  were  as  given  below: — 

4.  84*93  per  cent,  olein         .        Specific  gravity,  0*9176 
6.  40*34        n  „  .  n  0*9209 

6.  43-77         „  „  .  „  0-9199 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0*9225,  0-9277,  and 
0-9310. 

The  oleins  obtained  from  the  solutions  of  butters  in  1,500  cc.  of 
alcohol  were  afterwards  redissolved  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  again  placed  for  twelve  hours  in  the  refrigerator,  with 
the  result  of  obtaining  further  deposits  of  stearin,  and  of  course 
diminished  amounts  of  olein.  Tnus  100  parts  of  the  olein  first 
obtained  were  reduced  by  the  second  operation  to  97*2  and  84*4 
respectively.  The  olein  of  mutton  caul  and  of  dripping  was  reduced 
from  100  parts  to  68-9  and  43-6  respectively. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  ex|Neriments  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
— That  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  completely 
the  stearin  and  the  palmitin  from  the  olein  oy  the  methods 
adopted ;  these  methods  being,  for  the  most  part,  more  definite,  the 
author  believes,  than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to.  At 
the  same  time  they  serve  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  olein  in 
butter  is  much  greater  than  in  most  animal  fats,  these  latter  containing 
an  excess  of  stearin  and  palmitin.  Thus,  in  reality,  it  is  in  many 
cases  quite  possible  by  these  methods  to  determine  oeyond  all  dou1>t 
the  fftct  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  by  the  fats  in  question. 
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Again,  the  olmervatioiis  above  recorded  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  different  fats  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  determine  the  admixture  of  butter  with  other  animal 
iats.^ 

Not  only  is  it  all  but  impossible  to  completely  separate  the  stearin 
and  palmitin  &om  the  oleiUj  but  that  portion  of  tiie  two  former 

5rlycerides  which  deposits  from  the  solution  is  invariably  admixed  with 
arge  quantities  of  olein,  so  that  the  weight  of  these  obtained  cannot 
be  taken  as  representing  pure  stearin  or  palmitin ;  this  being  proved 
by  taking  the  melting  points  of  the  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
olein  retained  with  equal  obstinacy  a  portion  of  the  more  solid  fats. 

Had  it  been  ^ssible  by  these  methods  to  have  estimated  accurately 
the  exact  quantities  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  contained  in  the 
different  iG&ts,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  arrived  at  the  desired  results, 
and  should  have  been  able  to  have  determined  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  most  animal  fats  with  butter. 


DETERICINATION  OF  THE  FUSINa  POINTS. 

Failing  to  arrive  at  conclusions  sufficiently  definite  by  the  methods 
above  referred  to,  we  next  directed  our  attention  to  the  fusing  point  of 
butter  and  other  fats,  from  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  valuable  data, 
of  a  much  more  reliable  character  than  those  usually  given,  might,  by 
stricter  methods  of  investigation,  be  arrived  at.  It  has  been  stated  that 
butter  and  foreign  fats  consist  mainly  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olain  in 
variable  proportions.  Now  these  have  dinerent  melting  points,  the  dif- 
ference between  that  of  stearin  and  palmitin  as  compared  with  olein 
being  very  considerable.  Thus  the  melting  point  of  stearin  is  about 
63^  0.,  of  palmitin  nearly  the  same,  while  olein  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  solidifies  only  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  melting  point  of  any  given  fat  and 
of  its  prime  constituents,  it  would  appear  to  be  possible  to  arrive  ap- 
proximately at  the  percentage  composition  of  that  fat  and  even  of  a 
mixture  of  fats.  But  we  have  not  been  contented  to  rely  upon  a  rule 
of  this  kind,  which  would  be  vitiated  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  volatile  acids  in  butter,  and  we  have  therefore  experimented 
specially  with  the  actual  fats  mixed  together  in  certain  known  propor- 
tions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  melting  point  of  butter  and  the  other  fets 
has  hitherto  been  usually  determined  has  been  very  inexact,  and  the 
method  pursued  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the 
observations  of  any  two  observers  could  correspond.  The  method 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  fusing  points  of  &ts  was  as  follows: 
They  used  a  bulb  having  a  weight  of  d'4  grammes  and  a  volume  of 
1  cc.,  placed  this  on  the  surface  of  the  fat  contained  in  a  test-tube, 
and  observed  the  point  at  which  the  weight  became  immersed  in  it  as 
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it  slowly  melted,  the  tube  being  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed.  This  method  has  no  doubt  the  merit  of  famishing 
results  which  are  strictly  comparative,  and  which  would  even  yield 
in  the  hands  of  other  observers  corresponding  results.  We  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  method.  In  place  of  using  a  weight  we 
have  employed  a  float,  having  a  weight  of  0*18  gramme,  and  a  volume 
of  about  0*6  cc.  This  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  a 
Httle  melted  &t  is  poured  upon  it,  which  is  allowed  to  become  solid 
in  order  to  fix  the  float,  the  tube  being  afterwards  filled  up  with  the 
fat,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  to  be  observed.  Lastly,  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  was  inunersed  m  the  fat  in  the  tube,  in  place  of  in 
the  water  surrounding  it.  The  latter  difference  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  water  naturally  has  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  fat  itself,  which  derives  its  heat  from  the 
water,  a  difference  which  amounts  to  several  degrees. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  many  observations  made,  it  became 
evident  that  there  were  still  disturbinj^  causes  at  work,  which  led  to 
variations  in  the  results  obtained,  which  were  at  first  surprising  and 
difficult  to  explain.  The  principal  of  these  disturbing  causes  we  found 
to  consist  in  tne  extent  to  which  the  fats  had  been  solidified  prior  to 
beinf  melted,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  which  the  tubes  were  immersed  was  raised,  the  weight  of  the  bulb, 
the  size  of  the  tubes,  the  height  of  the  column  of  fat,  and  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  fats  melted  if  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  exceeded 
by  more  than  a  trifle  that  of  the  bulbs  placed  in  them.  If  the  tubes 
were  large,  the  £ftts  would  melt  in  one  part,  chiefly  near  the  outside, 
and  be  solid  at  another,  so  that  the  ascent  of  the  Dulb  was  in  some 
cases  unnaturally  retarded  thereby.  To  meet  these  sources  of  error, 
the  fats  were  always  solidified  by  immersion  for  an  hour  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  13-3°  0.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  used  was  one-third 
of  an  inch,  and  the  height  four  inches.  These  properly  suspended, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  were  immersed  in  a  laiq^  beaker  of  water. 
This  itself  was  placed  on  an  open  water-bath,  not  a  sand-bath,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  veiy  gradually  raised,  and  the  thermo- 
meters used  being  of  a  limited  scale  and  distinctly  graduated  in  tenths 
of  a  d^rree  centigrade  (fig.  183). 

In  5ie  observations  the  results  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
record,  not  merely  was  the  fiising  point  of  the  fats  taken  as  indicated 
by  the  rising  of  the  bulb,  but  the  point  at  which  the  fats  became  char 
was  also  noted ;  this  will  also  be  found  recorded,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  most  cases  of  about  one  degree  between 
the  two,  the  point  of  clearance  being  about  one  degree  higher. 
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Pointt  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  Butter, 

Point  of  Point  of 

Fusion.  Olearanoe. 

840        ...        .        85-7 


2      ....        84-2 

85-6 

8       .        .        .        .        38-4 

35-8 

4      .        .        .        .        82-8 

.        35-1 

6      .        .        .        .        83-6 

35-2 

6      .        .        .        .        88-8 

.        86-3 

7      ....        84-8 

.        86-4 

Mean     .       83-7       ....       S5-6 

Point*  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  other  Fats, 

Point  of                                      Point  of 

Fusion.                                     Clearance. 

Beef  kidney     ..        46-6        ...        .       47-5 

Beef  caul         .        .        45-7 

.        46-7 

Mutton  kidney       .        48*6 

49-5 

Mutton  caul    .        .       46-0 

47-0 

Veal  kidney    .        .        88-7 

39-4 

Veal  caul        .        .        4M        , 

42-2 

Lamb  kidney  .        .        48*4 

49-5 

„        .        .        61-6 

52-9 

Lamb  caul      .        .        48-6 

48-7 

«        ,.         .        .        46-2        . 

47-5 

Pig  kidney      .        .        47-7 

60-0 

Pig  caul          .        .        47-4 

49-8 

T  o«i     S  Home-     .        48-7 
^*^     trended       .        42-6        , 

46-7 

45-4 

Lard  (Irish)    .        .        44-6 

47-9 

Beef  dripping.        .        48-6 

45-8 

„         „        (sirloin)     45-5 

46-7 

Mutton  dripping  (loin)  48*2 

„        (leg)    42-3        . 

60-1 

43*3 

Pig  dripping  .        .        43-5 

44-7 

Points  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  Mixtures. 

The  Rising  point  of  the  butter,  used  for  the  mixtures  in  this  and 
the  following  series  of  experiments  was  34*3°. 

1,— Beef  Kidney  Series, 


Percentage  of 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                         Fusion.                           Clearance. 

10        .        .        .        35-9        .        .        .        37-1 

20 

.        87-8 

40-0 

30 

39-8 

41-7 

40 

41-4 

.        43-0 

60 

.        42-7 

.        44-1 

60 

440 

46-0 

70 

45-0 

46-2 

80 

.        45-6 

47-0 

90 

46-1 

47-4 

100 

46-6 

47-6 
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IL—Mutton  Kidney  Serieg, 


Percentage  of 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                        Fnaion.                           Clearance. 

10        .        .        .        37-8        :        .        .        41-0 

20 

40-1 

42-1 

80 

41-9 

48-8 

40 

48-1 

44-2 

60 

44-8 

45-8 

60 

45-8 

47-0 

70 

47-0 

48-2 

80 

47-5 

48-7 

90 

48-1 

49-2 

100 

48-6 

49-5 

III.— P^  Kidney  Sene$. 

Percentage  of                       Point  of                            Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                        Fuaion.                           Clearance. 

10        .        .        .        8G-4        .        .        .        37-6 

20 

88-2 

89-3 

•  80 

40^ 

41-8 

40 

42-1 

43-6 

"50 

43-6 

44-9 

60 

44-5 

46-6 

70 

45-2 

.        47-6 

80 

461 

48-4 

90 

470 

49^ 

100 

47-7 

60*0 

IV.— Lam*  Kidney  8erie$. 

Percentage  of                      Point  of                            Point  of 
Foreign  Fat«                       Fusion.                            Clearance. 

10        .        .        .        87-8        ...        88-6 

20 

89-0 

40-8 

80 

40-9 

42-1 

40 

42-6 

44-0 

60 

44-2 

45-6 

60 

46-6 

46-6 

70 

46-8 

47-5 

80 

47-0 

4«^ 

90 

47-7 

49-0 

100 

48-4 

49-5 

Y»-^Fir$t  Mutton  Drying  Serin. 

Peroentaffe  of                      Point  of                          Point  of 
Foreign  Fat.                        Fusion.                           aearance. 

10        .        .        .        86-8        .        .        .        88-7 

20 

88-6 

40-6 

80 

40-6 

48-0 

40 

42-2 

44-5 

60 

48-6 

46-9 

60 

46-0 

47-2 

70 

46-0 

48-2 

80 

46-7 

49-0 

90 

47-5 

49-7 

100 

48-2 

60-1 
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YI. — Second  Mutton  Dripping  Serin, 


Peroen 

base  of 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Foreign  Pat. 

FoBion. 

Clearanoe. 

10 

.     35-a     . 

.        .        86-7 

20 

.        86-8 

.        .        87-4 

80 

.        87-0        . 

88-0 

40 

.        37-9        . 

.        .        89-2 

60 

.        88-7        . 

40-1 

60 

89-4        . 

.        41-0 

70 

40-1 

.        41-9 

80 

40-9 

42-6 

90 

41-5        . 

.        431 

100 

42-8        . 

48*8 

VII.— 

Pork  Dripping  Seriee. 

Foreign  Pat, 

! 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Fosion. 

Cleanmce. 

10 

•        •        « 

860        . 

86-0 

20 

85-9 

.        86-8 

80 

37-8 

.  •     .        88-0 

40 

88-0        . 

.        89-1 

50 

890        . 

40-1 

60 

89-9        . 

.        41-0 

70 

40-7 

.        .  .    420 

80 

41-6 

.        .        42-7 

90 

42-5        .        , 

.        48-8 

100 

48-5        . 

.        44-7 

T 

III.— 3fM 

tdOkin. 

eroentago  of 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Stearine. 

Fusion. 

Cleannce.      Appearance. 

10        .        .        . 

47-5 

1 

>0«2    Half  liquid. 

20 

52-1 

)41    Butten-. 

30 

66-0 

>6'6    Lardaoeous. 

40 

56-6 

)7-8    Consistence  of  beef  fat. 

50 

67-6 

)8-8    Ditto  of  mutton  fat. 

60 

58-4 

>9-l    Very  hard. 

70 

69-0 

>9-7    ditto 

80 

69-7 

>0-4    ditto 

90 

60-4 

;i-8    ditto 

100 

61-5 

J2-6    ditto 

From  an  exaxniiuttion  of  the  preceding  series  of  experiments  it 
appears: — 

Ist.  That  the  true  melting  point  of  butter  ranges  from  32'8  to 
34*9;  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  made  being  33'7.  The  point 
of  clearance  of  butter  and,  as  will  be  seen,  of  tiie  other  fats  also 
experimented  upon,  is  always  somewhat  higher  than  the  point  of 
fusion,  there  being  usually  about  1°  0.  difference. 

2nd.  That  the  melting  points  of  beef  kidney  fiit,  mutton  kidney, 
lamb  kidney  and  pig  kidney  &t,  varied  from  38*7  to  51*6,  the  meaa 
being  46*90. 
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drd.  That  the  fusing  points  of  beef  caul  &t,  mutton  caul,  veal  caul, 
lamb  caul  and  pig  cam  ut,  ranged  from  41*1  to  48*6,  the  mean  being 
45-8. 

4th.  That  the  fusing  point  of  lard  varied  from  42*6  to  44*6,  the 
mean  being  43*6. 

6th.  That  the  melting  noint  of  beef  dripping,  mutton  dripping,  and 
pig  dripping  varied  from  42*8  to  48*2,  the  mean  being  44*6 ;  showing, 
on  the  wh(ue,  a  much  lower  melting  point  than  the  fats  themselves 
from  which  the  drippings  were  derived. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
the  melting  points  of  butter  and  the  whole  of  the  fiftts  above  enu- 
merated, so  great  indeed  as  to  afford,  with  the  more  precise  methods 
of  procedure  alreadv  described,  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
anj  admixture  of  those  fats  with  very  great  ease  and  absolute  cer- 
tamty. 

Not  only  can  the  &ct  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  these  and 
many  other  fats  be  thus  determined,  but  the  extent  of  admixture  or 
adulteration  may  be  approximately  arrived  at.  Both  these  positions, 
and  eenecially  the  former,  are  abundantly  established  by  the  observa- 
tions aoove  given. 

The  series  of  observations  taken  with  mixtures  of  pure  stearin  and 
olein  possess  a  different  and  special  interest.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed that  the^rwould  have  shown  the  rdative  proportions  of  the  two 
ffl^cerides  in  mixtures  of  different  fusing  points.  In  place  of  their 
doing  so,  however,  the  results  arrived  at,  as  will  be  seen  above,  are  of 
a  surprising  and  unexpected  character.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  olein  with 
only  10  per  cent,  of  stearin  had  a  fusing  ])oint  equal  to  that  of  ]^ure 
beef  or  mutton  &t.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  fats  contain  a 
veiy  much  larger  proportion  of  stearin  and  palmitin  than  10  per 
cent.  The  explanation  of  these  anomalous  results  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  want  of  incorporation  and  real  union  between  the  olein 
and  the  stearin,  so  that  the  melting  point  of  the  stearin  contained  in 
the  mixture  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  pure  stearin. 
Still,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  melting  point  increases  with  the  pro- 

Sortion  of  stearin  present,  not  unifonuly,  but  in  a  remarkably 
iminishing  scale.  The  same  want  of  uniformity  in  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  the  melting  point  is  also  apparent  on  an  examination  of 
the  other  series  of  experiments  with  mixtures  of  different  fats. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  appear  to  us  practically  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  animal  fats.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  mixtures,  specially  prepared  with  a 
view  to  deceive,  having  the  same  fusing  point  as  butter,  but  the  f lulher 

Sueetion  to  be  asked  is :  Are  £uch  mixtures  to  be  found  and  sold  as 
utter  ?  We  have  not  to  deal  with  chemical  curiosities,  but  simply 
with  those  articles  which  are  met  with  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
and  as  butter. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  methods,  both  of  them  reliable,  and  hence 
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very  valuable,  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
animal  fats,  namely,  the  method  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner,  based 
upon  the  amount  in  butter  and  other  fats  of  the  fixed  fatty  acids,  and 
that  to  the  description  of  whicb  this  article  is  devoted,  founded  upon 
the  diiferent  melting  points  of  butter  and  all  the  fiits  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  its  sophistication. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  Messrs.  Angell 
and  Hehner,  above  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  first  attempted  to  estimate  directly  the 
amoimt  of  the  volatile  acids  contained  in  butter.  They  saponihed  a 
weighed  quantity  (usually  8  grammes)  in  a  porcelain  basin  with 
caustic  potash,  frequently  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  clear  butter 
soap  was  transferred  to  a  fiask  or  retort,  and  decomposed  by  means  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture,  which  contained  sulphate  of 
potash,  glycerin,  and  the  volatile  acids  in  solution,  and  the  insoluble 
mtty  acids,  as  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  floating  on  the  top,  was 
distilled,  and  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  estimated  by  means  of  a 
soda  solution  of  known  strength.  They  found  from  4'79  to  7*48  ^r 
cent,  of  the  volatile  acids  in  the  distillate.  The  practical  diificulties 
of  this  method,  as  the  violent  bumping  of  the  boiling  liquid  and  the 
impossibility  to  obtain  a  distillate  perfectly  free  from  acid,  led 
Messrs  Angell  and  Hehner  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
indirect  method  of  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  acids.  ^  The  volatile 
acids  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  soluble'  in  water,  whilst  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids  are  insoluble.  All  animal  £&ts,  except  butter, 
are  mixtures  of  the  glycerides  of  the  three  latter  acids.  Their  equiva^ 
lents  being  very  high  and  nearly  equal,  the  theory  predicted  that  they 
would  yield,  on  saponification  and  decomposition  of  the  soap  wita 
dilute  acid;  nearlv  equal  amounts  of  insoluble  acids.  Thus,  pure  pal- 
mitin  would  yieli  95'28  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid ;  pure  stearin,  95*73 
per  cent,  of  stearic  acid ;  and  lastly,  olein  95*70  per  cent  of  oleic 
acid.  All  animal  fats,  being  mixtures  of  these  three  glycerides, 
should,  therefore,  yield  a  percentage  of  fatty  acids  ranging  from  95*28 
per  cent,  to  95*78  per  cent.,  or  say,  on  an  average,  about  95*5  per  cent. 
To  prove  this  theoiy  by  experiment,  8  grammes  of  mutton  fat  were 
saponified  in  a  porcelain  basm  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash. 
The  saponification  was  very  easy  and  quick,  the  liquid  boiling  quietly. 
Stirring  with  a  glass  rod  assists  very  greatly.  The  water  as  it  evaporates 
should  be  replaced  by  distilled  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  at 
about  from  150  to  200  cc.  A  perfectly  clear  soap  was  obtained,  which 
was  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fattj  acids 
were  fused  ia  the  liquid  and  collected  on  a  previously  dried  and 
weighed  filter.  Before  pouring  the  fatty  acids  on  to  the  filter,  the 
paper  must  be  well  moistened,  or  some  of  the  fatty  acids  mav  pass 
through  it.  They  were  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  at  l60^  C, 
and  weighed.  Obtained  95*68  per  cent.,  which  figure  agrees  with  the 
theory. 
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'Butter,  which  contaiiis  besides  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic,  also 
Yolatile  or  soluble  acids,  should  conseauently  gi^e  a  lower  amoimt  of 
insoluble  acids,  these  being  diminishea  in  the  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
the  soluble  acids.  A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  fat  was  saponified, 
exactly  as  was  the  mutton  fat  just  mentioned.  Obtained  86-07  per 
cent,  of  insoluble  acids,  or  9*5  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  fat  could 
have  given.'  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  made  numerous  estimations  of 
the  amount  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  butter  and  other  fats,  and  found 
the  former  to  yield  from  8i5*40  to  86*20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  latter 
gave  invariably  a  quantity  approaching  very  closely  the  theoretical 
amount — namely,  96*5  per  cent.  '  The  average  of  the  results  is  85'85 
per  cent,  of  fixed  acids.  The  difierence  between  the  quantity  of  fatty 
acids  found  in  butter  and  that  found  in  other  fats  is  therefore  on  an 
average  9*66  per  cent.  Mixtures  will  yield  quantities  lying  between 
85*85  and  95*5  per  cent.  An  adulteration  of  100  per  cent.,  t.e.  the 
substitution  of  any  foreign  fat  for  butter,  would  give  a  diiFerence  of 
9*65  per  cent. ;  an  adulteration  of  10  per  cent.,  therefore,  would  give 
a  difference  of  0*965  per  cent.  Each  tenth  of  a  percentage  of  fatty 
acids  above  the  average  figure  would  consequentiy  be  equal  to  1*036 
per  cent,  of  adulteration ;  but  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  declare  a 
sample  of  butter  to  be  adulterated  because  the  fatty  acids  lie  three 
or  four  tenths  of  a  percentage  above  the  average  figure.' 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  their  metiiod 
by  mixing  butter  and  foreign  fats  in  known  proportions,  and  estimating 
the  amount  of  fixed  fatty  acids.  The  mixtures  yielded  invariably 
quantities  closely  approximating  to  the  calculated  amounts. 

Mr.  Turner,  public  analyst  of  Portsmouth,  has  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  alconol  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  saponification  of  the  fat ; 
this  it  effects  by  rendering  it  soluble  and  so  facilitating  and  Quickening 
the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  it,  the  saponification  being  thereny  effected 
in  a  few  minutes. 

About  30  or  40  cc.  of  spirits  of  wine  are  added  to  the  butter  in  a 
small  glazed  porcelain  dish,  and  heated  over  the  water-bath  to  near  the 
boiling  point.  About  5  panunes  of  solid  caustic  potash  are  then 
added,  and  from  time  to  tune  a  few  drops  of  water  to  facilitate  its 
solution,  the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  time.  In  this  manner  the 
butter  becomes  rapidly  saponified.  The  clear,  yellowish  solution  is 
then  freed  from  all  alcohol  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  soap  decomposed 
as  already  described.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  alcohol, 
as  a  small  quantity  of  the  f&tty  acids  might  be  held  dissolved  should 
any  alcohol  remain^  and  so  lead  to  an  erroneous  result. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CHEESE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEriNITlON  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  substance,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  excepting  salt  and 
annatto. 

Cheese  consista  chiefly  of  the  curd  of  ^lilk,  ripened  by  keeping,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  butter  and  a  variable  quantity  of  water. 

THE  MAKTTFACTUBE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  curd  is  usually  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  rennet,  which  is  prepared  from  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf  and 
sometimes  the  pig. 

It  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  acids^  but  these  are  rarely  if 
ever  employed  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  cheese;  also  by 
several  other  substances,  as  pure  curd,  old  cheese,  the  natural,  fluids  of 
the  stomach,  the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven.  Professor 
Johnston  particularly  recommends  trials  to  be  made  of  the  pure  pre- 
pared curd.  '  If,'  he  remarks,  *  we  are  able  to  rescue  the  manufacture 
of  rennet  out  of  the  mysterious  and  empirical  hands  of  the  skilled  dairy- 
maid, and  by  the  use  of  a  simple,  abundant,  easily  prepared,  and  pure 
rennet,  can  command  at  once  a  ready  coagulation  of  the  imlk,  and  a 
curd  naturally  sweet,  or  of  a  flavour  which  we  had  foreseen  and  com- 
mended, we  should  have  made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  cheese-making.' 

Pure  curd  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — '  Heat 
a  quantity  of  milk  which  has  stood  for  Ave  or  six  hours ;  let  it  cool, 
and  separate  the  cream  completely.  Add  now  to  the  milk  a  little 
vinegar,  and  heat  it  gently.  The  whole  wi^l  coagulate,  and  the  curd 
will  separate.  Pour  off  tLe  whey,  and  wash  the  curd  well  by  knead- 
ing it  with  repeated  portions  of  water.  When  pressed  and  dried, 
the  casein  will  be  sufliciently  |)ure  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be 
made  still  more  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  separating  any  cream  that  msy  rise  to  the  surface,  again  throw- 
ing down  the  curd  by  \inegar,  washmg  it  frequently,  and  occasionally 
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boiling  it  with  pure  water.  By  repeating  the  procees  three  or  four 
times  it  zuay  be  obtained  almost  entirely  m&  from  the  fatty  and  saline 
matters  of  the  milk' — *  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 


The  following  is  the  modus  operandi  of  rennet :  it  promotes  the  con- 
version of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  which,  acting  like  other 
acids,  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  curd,  although,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  '  Milk,'  rennet  seems  to  possess  the  property 
of  precipitating  ci^in  independent  of  the  formation  of  any  acid. 

It  has  been  objected  to  rennet  that  by  it  a  readily  fermentable  and 
decomposable  substance  is  introduced  into  the  cheese,  frequently 
causing  it  to  pass  into  a  stato  of  decomposition. 

It  has  been  also  objected  that  the  stomachs  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared are  often  in  a  dirty  and  more  or  less  decayed  condition,  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  rennet  made  is  very  uncertam. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  latter  objections  the  preparation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  rennet,  of  standard  and  ascertained  strengtn,  has  been  sug- 
gested ;  salt,  saltpetre,  and  other  additions  being  made  to  ensure  its 
preservation.    Such  a  solution  would  appear  to  possess  several  advan- 


The  proportions  of  casein  and  butter  in  cheese  vary  with  the  kind 
of  milk  from  which  the  cheese  is  made ;  thus  skim  milk  cheese  is  much 
poorer  in  butter  than  that  made  from  cream  or  whole  milk. 

Cheshire  cheese  is  of  couise  made  from  whole  milk ;  Stilton  from 
cream ;  while  cream  cheese  consists  of  the  fresh  curd  of  whole  milk. 

The  salting  of  cheese  may  be  effected  in  several  ways ;  the  salt  may 
be  added  direct  to  the  fresh  curd,  and  this  is  the  method  usually  prac- 
tised in  Scotland ;  or  the  newly  made  cheese  may  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  brine ;  or  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  with  dry  salt — ^these 
methods  are  practised  in  Cheshire ;  or,  lastly,  the  salt  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  the  curd.  By  this  method 
the  curd  is  very  equally  salted,  but  the  quantity  of  salt  required  is  very 
large,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  retained  in  the  whey. 

llie  curd,  before  being  compressed,  is  cut  into  small  pieces  so  as  to 
allow  the  whey  to  drain  off;  it  is  then  placed^  after  being  salted,  in  the 
moulds,  a  heavy  weight  bcang  put  upon  it,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
subjected  to  the  progressive  action  of  a  screw  press. 

It  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place  imtil  it  has  undergone  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  whereby  it  acquires  the  peculiar  flavour  and  the 
properties  of  cheese. 

The  changes  which  take  place  during  the  ripening  process  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  been  satisfactorily  determined ;  but  some  interesting 
particulars  will  be  found  recorded  in  Felouze  and  Fr^my's  '  Traite 
de  Chimie ' — ^their  accuracy  may  in  some  particulars  be  doubted,  and 
assuredly  they  need  confirmation.  It  appears,  however,  certain  that 
leucin,  hutyrtCj  eaproic,  capryHc,  capric,  lactic,  and  valerianic  acids, 
together  with  ammonia,  are  generated,  the  acids  combining  with  the 
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alkali  to  form  salts.  It  is  stated  tliat  as  much  as  21  per  cent  of  these 
ammonia  salts  have  been  found.  The  ammonia  is  doubtless  deriired 
from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  ef  the  casein. 

THE  COXFOSmON  OF  CHEESE. 

The  foUowing  analyses  exhibit  the  pereentaffe  composition  of  moat 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  cheese  met  with  in  the  market.  The  first 
series  is  recently  made  by  the  author^  the  second  is  by  Payen : — 

Firtt  Seria. 


Water . 
Fat      . 

CaseiQ . 
Ash      .       . 

Amerioan. 

GloaoMter- 
Bhire. 

Dntoh. 

Cheddar. 

Stflton. 

Creun 
ChMMe. 

30*18 

82-88 

88-81 

8-18 

82-52 

29-94 

81-70 

5-84 

82-78 

27-67 

82-81 

6-84 

80-10 

86-54 

30-15 

8-21 

81-87 

86-58 

27-66 

4-89 

30-34 

67-32 

2-02 

0-32 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-60 

Second  Series, 


Water    . 
Fat 

Caaein    . 
Ash 

Chester. 

Brie. 

Nenf- 
chAteL 

Mar. 
seiUes. 

Boqne- 
fort. 

Holland. 

Gmytoe^ 

Paxme- 
saa. 

30-39 

25-41 

35-58 

4-78 

53-99 

24-83 

15-29 

5-68 

61-87 

18-74 

14-58 

4-25 

40-07 

28-73 

23-87 

5-93 

26-53 

32-31 

32-45 

4-45 

41-41 

25-06 

26-24 

6-25 

32-05 

28^0 

84-56 

4-79 

80-31 

21-68 

85-07 

7-09 

96-16 

99-74 

99-44 

98-60 

95-74 

98-96 

99-80 

94-15 

It  thus  appears  that  the  composition  of  cheese  is  veiy  yariaUe,  the 
variation  affecting  the  whole  of  its  constituents.  Of  course  these  dif- 
ferences are  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  corresponding  differences  in 
the  kind  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  cheese,  out  for  cheeses  of  the 
same  name  and  character  greater  uniformity  will  be  found  to  exist. 

Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  cheese  be  pure  or 
not  it  must  first  oe  classified,  and  it  must  then  be  determined  whether 
it  is  a  cream,  whole  milk,  or  skim-milk  cheese,  and  whether  it  is  a 
hard  cheese,  or  soft,  like  cream  cheese.  These  natural  differences  in 
the  composition  of  cheese  render  it  somewhat  difiScultto  deal  with  the 
question  of  its  adulteration. 

Johnston  has  analysed  the  ash  of  two  samples  of  cheese :  1«  of 
hand  cheese ;  and  2,  of  Swiss  cheese. 
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Hand  cheete. 

ENrin  obi 

PoU«h 

.        4'86        .        .        .        2-46 

Soda    .       .       . 

7-33        , 

8-67 

Lime    .        .        . 

.        2-65 

17-82 

Magnesia 

None. 

0-81 

Ferric  oxide. 

.        0-11 

017 

Carbonic  acid      . 

0-08  .    . 

0-08 

Phoephoric  acid  . 

.      18-68 

20-45 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.      72-47 

.      65-87 

101-02 


100-83 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  ash  of  cheese  is 
made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  also  contains  notable  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  lime^  potash,  and  soda,  espe- 
cially the  fonner. 


ANALYSIS  OF 

In  making  an  analysis  of  cheese  it  is  usually  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  water,  fat,  casein,  ash,  and  salt',  in  some  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  and  ammonia 
present. 

Estimation  of  water. — 2  or  8  gnunmes  of  cheese  should  be  cut  into 
very  fine  slices,  and  dried  on  the  water-bath  in  a  platinum  dish  until 
they  cease  to  lose  weight. 

JSstimation  of  fat. — Next  the  fat  may  be  estimated  in  the  dried 
cheese,  which  should  be  first  transferred  to  a  small  flask,  by  exhaustion 
with  boiling  ether.  The  quantity  of  fat  may  be  ascertained  either  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  or  by  noting  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  dried  cheese.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cheese  should  be 
thoroughly  dry,  or  the  ether  will  not  act  upon  it.  If  in  any  case  the 
cheese  be  not  dry,  it  should  be  first  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
strong  alcohol,  after  which  the  ether  will  dissolve  the  &t  without 
difficulty. 

JSstimation  of  casein. — This  is  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  igniting  the  residue  insoluble  in  ether,  and  deducting  from  it  the 
weight  of  ^e  ash. 

Another  method  would  be  by  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
by  the  ordinary  combustion  process. 

Estimation  of  sugar. — ^The  only  cheese  which  contains  any  appreci- 
able quantity  of  sugar  is  cream  and  other  soft  cheeses,  and  this  may 
be  extracted  from  the  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  fat  bv  means  of 
ether,  by  treating  &8t  with  strong  alcohol  and  then  with  boiling 
water. 

Estimation  of  ash. — This  may  be  obtained  either  by  incinerating  a 

Quantity  of  the  cheese  itself,  or  in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  If  it 
e  desired  to  estimate  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  ash,  the  usual  estima- 
tion of  chlorine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be 
mad^. 
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Estimation  of  ammonia. — ^About  50  fn^mmes  of  cheefle  are 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  means  of  repeated  additions  of  boiling  water. 
A^r  mtration  the  solution,  which  contains,  besides  the  sugar  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  ammonia  salts  of  the  volatile  acids,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  retort,  and  rendered  alkaline  by  means  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  then  distilled,  and  in  the. distillate  the  alkalinity  is  estimated  by 
a  standard  solution  of  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  volatile  acids  may  be  obtained,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  watery  solution  obtained,  as  above  described, 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIONS   OP  CHEESE. 

Colouring  with  annatto, — We  have  referred  in  the  article  on  annatto 
to  the  praritice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto — a  practice  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  useless,  to  entail  some  unnecessary  expense,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto  with  injurious  substances, 
to  be  attended  in  some  cases  with  risk  to  health. 

Other  colouring  matters  are,  however,  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  as  annatto;  ueanelyt  mangold ^fiowers,  st^ron^  and  the 
juice  of  red  carrots ;  but  most  of  the  paleivcoloured  and  all  the  high- 
coloured  cheeses  derive  the  whole  of  their  colour  from  annatto.  Stilton 
and  Cheddar  cheese  are  never  coloured  in  any  way. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  these  substances  that  their  em- 
ployment serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Flavouring  with  herbs, — Various  articles  are  likewise  added  to 
cheese  to  flavour  it,  and  to  impart  a  green  or  diversified  colour. 

*  In  some  dairies,  the  leaves  of  sage,  parsleg,  and  other  herbs,  are 
infused  into  cheese  to  give  it  a  green  colour.  In  other  dairies  part  of 
the  curd,  when  ready  for  the  press,  is  exposed  in  a  sieve  to  the  air, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  oxygenated,  and  may  render  the  cheese 
into  which  it  is  mixed  with  newly  prepared  curd,  of  a  diversified 
colour,  and  of  a  disposition  to  run  speedily  into  putridity.  In  a  few 
dairies  rapid  putridity  is  induced  by  an  intermixtiire  of  beaten  pota- 
toes. In  Koss-shire,  cheeses  are  for  several  days  buried  within  sea- 
mark, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  blue  colour  and  a  peculiar 
taste ;  and  in  France,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  receives  an 
offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  pigstye,  from  the  intermixture 
of  fenugreek. — Rural  Cyclopeedia, 

Adulteration  with  potatoes. — Cheese  is  made  from  potatoes  in 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  in  this  manner : — *  After  having  collected  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  a  large 
white  tind,  they  are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  arter  becoming  cool, 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or 
mortar.  To  five  pounds  of  this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as 
possible,  is  added  one  pound  of  sour  milk,  and  the  necessary  quantity 
of  salt.    The  whole  is  kneaded  together,  and  the  mixture  covered  up 
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and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or  fonr  days  according  to  the  season.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the  cheeses  are  placed  in 
little  baskets,  when  the  superfluous  moisture  escapes.  They  are  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers  in  large  vessels,  where 
they  must  remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses  are,  the 
more  their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds  of  them  are  made.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions  just 
given ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of  potatoes  and  two  parts  of  enroled 
milk ;  the  third,  with  two  parts  of  potatoes  and  four  parts  of  cow  or 
ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  other  Kinds,  that  they 
do  not  engender  worms,  and  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  years,  providea 
they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation  and  in  well-closed  vessels.^ Quar- 
terlff  Journal  of  AqriciUture. 

Adulteration  vnth  bean  meal. — Cheeses  are  likewise  made,  in  some 
cases,  with  bean  mealy  which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  the  potato,  and  hence  such  cheeses  will  be  much  more 
nutritious  than  those  made  with  potatoes. 

Adulteration  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle. — Venetian  red  and 
reddle  are  often  employed  to  coat  or  colour  the  outer  surface  of  many 
cheeses,  especially  Dutch  cheese.  This  practice  is  objectionable  in 
itself,  but  is  particularly  so  in  consequence  of  the  Venetian  red  some- 
times containing  lead. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenic. — The  outer  surface  or  rind  of  the 
cheese  is  sometimes  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  these  in  order  ta 
protect  the  cheese  from  the  attacks  of  the  cheese  mite  and  other  para- 
sitic productions.  This  practice  is  also  very  objectionable,  since 
many  persons  not  unfirequently  eat  the  rind  of  me  cheese. 

RemttB  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Twenty  samples  of  cheese  were  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

AU  were  artificiaUy  coloured^  in  most  cases  with  annatto. 

In  none  was  lead  present. 

Several  were  coloured  on  the  outside  with  Venetian  red  or  reddle 
ground  up  into  a  paste  with  grease. 

In  none  of  the  cheeses  was  any  subetance^  either  organic  or  mineral^ 
present  J  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
cheese. 

These  results  are  so  far  satisfactory,  especially  as  respects  lead. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  from  the  results  of  these  twenty 
examinations,  that  lead  derivedfrom  the  adulterated  annatto  employed 
to  colour  the  cheese  is  never  present.  If  it  occur  only  in  one  sample 
out  of  a  himdred,  much  mischief  would  result  in  some  cases. 

That  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  both  annatto  and  cheese  is  proved 
l^  the  evidence  of  Accum  and  Mitchell. 

Accum,  at  pa^e  276  of  his  '  Treatise,'  affirms  that  several  instances 
had  come  under  his  knowledge  in  which  Gloucester  cheese  had  been 
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contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  had  produced  serious  consequences  on 
being  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  annatto  which  had  been  used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself 
coloured  or  adulterated  with  both  vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Mitchell  writes :  *  I  have  only  met  with  cheese  that  contained  lead 
on  one  occasion,  although  it  may  be  comparatively  common.' 

The  practice  of  coating  cheese  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle  is  even 
more  objectionable  than  the  use  of  adulterated  annatto,  since,  should 
this  contain  lead  in  any  case,  and  since  some  persons  are  thoughtless 
enough  to  eat  the  rind,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  consumed  would  be 
more  considerable. 

Although  cheese  escapes  for  the  most  part  the  hands  of  the  adul* 
terator,  it  does  not  escape  the  attacks  of  fungi,  animalcules,  and  insects ; 
to  these  it  is  particularly  prone,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  very  rich 
in  nitrogen. 

The  green  and  blue  colours  of  mouldy  cheese  are  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fungus,  AipergiUui  gUtucus,  and  the  red  colour  or  mould  to 
another  fungus,  Sporendomima  casei. 

This  mouldiness  may  be  produced  in  comparatively  new  cheese  by 
inoculation. 

This  is  sometimes  effected  by  inserting  into  the  new  cheese  rolls  of 
mouldy  cheese,  extracted  by  the  scoop,  into  holes  previously  made  by 
the  same  scoop. 

It  is  said  that  large  pins  are  often  thrust  into  cheeses,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  produce  the 
mouldiness.  This  is  a  verv  objectionable  proceeding,  as  in  this  case  • 
the  colour  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  copper,  and  partly 
in  some  cases  to  the  development  of  the  fimgus,  which  takes  place  in 
con&equence  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  cheese. 

At  a  still  further  period  of  decay  cheese  is  attacked  bv  the  well 
known  cheese  mite  or  acarus,  Acarus  siro  of  Linneeus,  now  called ^corttf 
dofnesticusy  and  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcelv  perceptible  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  the  dry  and  powdery  parts  of  cheese 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  acari  and  their  ova  in  dij^erent  stages  of 
growth  (fig.  134). 

'  We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese  mite  is  at  hand  to  attack  a 
cheese  wherever  deposited ;  but  when  we  learn  from  Leewenhoek  that 
one  lived  eleven  weeks  gummed  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  needle 
without  food,  our  wonder  is  diminished,'  remark  Eirby  and  Spence. 
Both  these  cheese  maggots  and  mites,  when  numerous,  destroy  cheese 
rapidly,  by  crumbling  it  into  small  pieces,  and  by  emitting  a  liquid 
substance]^  which  causes  the  decayed  parts  to  spread  speedily.  They  may 
easily  be  killed,  however,  by  exposure  to  strong  heat,  or  by  plunging  the 
cheese  in  some  liquid,  such  as  whiskey,  capable  of  destroying  the  larvse 
without  commumcating  any  disagreeable  navour. 

Besides  the  casualties  from  fermentation,  cheese,  when  yet  quite 
iresh,  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  cheese-fly  {Piaphila  cqsei).     The 
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fly  is  ready  to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  deepest  ciack  it  can  find,  bj  means 
of  an  extensile  aodominal  tube.  The  specific  distinguishing  cluuracters 
of  this  iDsect,  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  are  as  folK>w: — *  About  two 
lines  in  length,  the  whole  body  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  smooth  and 
flhining ;  front  of  the  head  reddiah-jellow,  paler  yellow  on  the  under 

Pig.  184. 


Dust  of  old  Cheeee,  magnified  about  40  diameters,  composed  entirely  of  Acaru* 
Siro  or  Cheese  Mite,  in  all  oonditions  of  development  from  the  ora  upwards. 

side.  Thighs  ochre-yellow  at  the  base  and  apex ;  tibia  deep  ochre,  the 
first  and  last  pair  black  at  the  apex ;  anterior  tarsi  black,  the  others 
ochrey,  with  the  two  last  joints  and  the  claws  black ;  wings  clear  and 
iridescent,  slightly  tinged  with  rust  colour  at  the  base,  halteres  ochrey.' 
— Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
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The  cheese  maggots  produced  from  this  fly  are  as  large  as  the  fly, 
and  commonly  called  jumpers.  '  When  this  maggot  prepares  to  leap, 
it  first  erects  itself  on  its  anus,  and  then  bending  itself  into  a  circle, 
by  bringing  its  head  to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguiform  man- 
dibles, and  fixes  them  in  two  cavities  in  its  anal  tubercles.  All  being 
thus  prepared,  it  next  contracts  its  bodyinto  an  oblong,  so  that  the 
two  halves  are  parallel  to  each  other.  This  done,  it  lets  go  its  hold 
with  so  violent  a  jerk,  that  the  sound  produced  by  its  mandibles  can 
be  easily  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place.     Swammerdam  saw  one. 

Fig.  135. 


Anterior  and  posterior  Tlews  of  ChBtu  Hite,    Hagnlfied  40  diAmeters. 


whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch,  jump  in  this 
manner  out  of  a  box  six  inches  deep,  which  is  as  if  a  man  six  leet  high 

'  144  feet  J  he  had  seen 

I  JFartn» 


should  raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144 
otiiers  leap  a  great  deal  higher.* — Book  of  the  Fam 


THE  DBIEOTIOK  OP  THE  ADT7LTERATI0KB  OP  CHEESE. 

The  presence  of  annatto  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour,  very 
obvious  in  most  cheese,  particularly  when  this  is  compared  with  an 
uncoloured  cheese,  such  as  Stilton. 

The  detection  of  potato, — Since  the  cells  of  potato  contain  a  laige 
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quantity  of  starch,  its  presence,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  starchy 
substance,  will  he  at  once  ascertained  by  adding  to  a  minute  portion 
of  the  cheese  a  drop  or  so  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  cells  oi  potato 
are  characterised  Dy  their  large  size  and  rounded  form  (%.  108). 
They  would  be  best  seen  after  the  extraction  of  the  fat  by  means  of 
ether.  Of  course  potatoes  would  only  be  employed  in  Hie  adulteration 
of  dieese  after  they  had  been  cooked  and  mashed. 

The  quantity  of  potato  present  must  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
of  starch,  obtained  as  glucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add ;  100  parts  of  potato  contain  about  23  purts  of 
starch. 

The  detection  of  bean  meal, — For  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
this  we  must  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  mashed  potato.  The 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles  and  cellulose,  as  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  and  which  have  already  been  described,  will  serve  suih- 
ciently  for  its  identification. 

The  detection  of  ammal  fats, — It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
bability that  in  some  cases  animal  fat  may  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  and  adulteration  of  cheese.  Such  an  adulteration  admits 
of  detection  in  the  following  manner : — About  100  gramme^  of  the 
cheese  should  be  heated  in  the  water-bath,  when  the  fat  will  separate 
and  may  easily  be  pound  off.  This  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube, 
and  its  fusing  point  taken  in  the  manner  already  fully  described  in  the 
article  on  ^  Butter,'  the  fusing  point  proving  whether  there  has  been  any 
admixture  of  animal  fat  or  not. 

On  the  detection  of  Venetian  red. — ^When  the  cheese  is  artificially 
coated  or  coloured,  the  coating  should  be  separately  examined  for 
iron  and  lead. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — About  four  or 
five  grammes  of  the  rind  of  the  cheese  should  be  incinerated  in  a 
porcelain  basin,  and  the  ash  tested  for  lead  and  iron  as  directed  else- 
where in  this  work. 

The  detection  of  etUphate  of  copper  and  areenic, — A  portion  of  the 
rind  of  the  cheese  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  when  the  charac- 
teristic blue  colour  of  ammonio-cupric  sulphate  vnW.  appear ;  or  if  the 
quantity  of  copper  be  v^  small,  the  ammoniacal  solution  should  be 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  which  will  produce  a  reddish-brown  coloration  or  pre- 
cipitate oi  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 

The  detection  of  the  arsenic  is  a  more  complicated  and  difficult 
operation.  Upon  the  rind  of  the  cheese  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
is  poured,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  water-bath.  Chlorate  of 
potiash  is  then  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  chlorine 
thus  evolved  destroys  most  of  the  organic  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fat.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  clear  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  filtered^  whereby  the  fat  is  separated.    The  solution  is 
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heated  on  the  water  bath  until  all  smell  of  chlorine  has  disappeared. 
A  current  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  passed  through  the 
Uquid  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  it  being  heated  to  about  70°  C.  at  the 
same  time.  The  arsenic,  if  any  be  present,  is  thereby  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
and  organic  matter.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and 
dried.  The  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  then  drenched  first  with  pure 
stronff  nitric  acid  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on  the 
sand-bath  in  a  small  porcelain  basin  until  fiimes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin 
to  escape.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  arsenic  extracted 
with  water  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  again  passed  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  arsenic,  together 
with  any  heavy  metal  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  this  time  in  a  state  of  purity.  If  the  precipitate  be 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour  and  soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  but 
if  it  be  black,  as  would  be  the  case  if  copper  be  present,  it  must  be 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  ex- 
tracted, with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  arsenic  passes  into 
solution,  whilst  the  sulplude  of  copper  remains  imdissolved.  Fhe  liquid 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  again  rendered  insoluble.  The  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  arsenic  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

For  its  Airther  identification  it  may  be  mixed  with  dry  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  slow  current  of  car* 
Donic  acid,  when  pure  arsenic  will  sublime. 

If  the  metallic  arsenic  thus  obtained  be  heated  with  access  of 
air  by  breaking  off  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  arsenious  acid  will  be 
formed,  which  sublimes  and  crystallises  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in 
the  form  of  well-defined  octahedral  crystals,  plainly  visible  with  a  lens 
or  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
LARD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTKBATION. 

Any  foreign  snbetance,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  aa  dripping-, 
ftrina  or  flour,  alum,  &c.,  excepting  water  and  salt,  which  should  not  exceed 
two  per  cent.  respectlTely. 

Lard  is  the  fat  of  the  pig  freed  from  th§  tissues  in  which  the  &ttj 
xnatter  is  contained.  The  process  by  which  this  is  separated  from  the 
vesicular,  fibrous,  and  vascular  tissues  in  which  it  is  either  enclosed, 
or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  termed  lard  rending. 

The  pieces  of  fat  to  be  converted  into  lard  are  sometimes  salted  a 
little,  the  better  to  ensure  theif  preservation,  and  are  stored  in  barrels. 
The  fat  which  immediately  surrounds  the  kidneys  yields  the  best  and 
purest  lard ;  this  is  owing  to  its  being  in  a  freer  state,  that  is,  it  is 
less  highly  organised.  The  process  is  as  follows : — The  pieces  of  £at 
are  scored  or  sliced  into  lesser  portions  of  an  inch  or  so  m  diameter ; 
they  are  placed,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
in  cauldix>ns,  which  are  usually  of  iron.  The  mode  of  applying  heat 
to  the  flare  varies  in  diflferent  cases.  When  lard  is  made  on  a  small 
scale  the  flame  is  often  applied  directly  to  the  containing  vessel; 
sometimes  the  flare  is  melted  in  a  water-bath,  but  usually  the  heating 
medium  is  steam,  which  is  contained  in  the  interval  between  the  inner 
and  outer  vessel  or  pan ;  occasionally  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown  directly 
upon  the  flare  contained  in  the  copper.  The  oily  part  of  the  fat  melts 
out  and  floats  on  the  surface,  the  animal  matter  and  tissues  either 
forming  a  scum,  which  is  skinuned  from  time  to  time,  or  sinking  as  a 
deposit.  As  the  oil  has  no  affinity  for  either  water  or  salt,  it  does  not 
take  up  any  of  the  water  wMch  may  be  present  with  it  in  the  copper, 
while  the  salt  used  to  preserve  the  fat  is  partly  held  in  solution  and 
partly  falls  as  a  sediment.  The  oil,  whilst  still  warm  and  fluid,  is 
turned  out  of  the  copper  through  a  tap,  and  is  received  either  into 
bladders  or  casks  termed  kegs,  and  hence  the  division  ot  lard  into 
bladder  lard  and  keg  lard.  It  is  usually  the  best  description  of  lard 
only  which  is  stored  in  bladders,  keg  lard  being  for  the  most  part  of 
inferior  quality.  Good  and  nure  uurd  should  be  entirely  free  frt>m 
either  taste  or  smell ;  it  should  be  Arm  and  white,  and  when  melted 
be  ahnost  as  clear  azid  transparent  as  water ;  subjected  to  a  tempera* 
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ture  of  about  100^  C,  it  should  liquefy  without  ehullition,  thus  show- 
ing the  absence  of  water,  and  should  not  throw  down  a  particle  of 
deposit.  Inferior  or  adulterated  lards  possess  characters  and  properties 
almost  the  reverse  of  these.  The  melting  point  of  lard,  as  detennined 
by  the  author  with  considerable  care,  ranges  from  42*6  to  44*6,  the 
mean  of  several  observations  being  43-6°  0.  According  to  Braconnet 
its  composition  is  as  follows :— Stearin  and  maigarin,  3S  ;  olein,  62. 

Our  supplies  of  lard  are  derived  principally  from  Ireland,  jMirt  also 
comes  from  America  and  Hamburg,  while  Ijondon  and  our  chief  pro- 
vincial cities  possess  lard  manufEictories. 


THE  ADT7LTERATION8  OP  LABD. 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  lard,  like  nearly  every  other  article 
of  consumption,  is  liable  to  adulteration :  indeed,  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
is  very  generally  known  to  dealers^  as  also  the  nature  of  the  principal 
adulterations  practised.      * 

The  chief  adulterations  of  lard  resemble  those  of  butter,  and  consist 
in  the  incorporation  with  it  of  water  and  starch.  Sometimes  the  v^ater 
only  or  the  starch  only  is  had  recourse  to ;  in  others  both  these  adul- 
terations are  practised  on  the  same  lard. 

We  have  ourselves  met  with  many  samples  of  lard  adulterated  with 
potato  fhur ;  but  one  of  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject 
was  Mr.  Greorge  Whipple,  in  a  communication  which  he  brought  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  which  was  noticed  in  its  Journal  for 
January  1853 ;  in  this  he  states  that  he  had  detected  large  quantities 
of  some  fsuinaceous  substance  in  lard. 

'  This  adulteration,'  writes  Mr.  Whipple,  '  was  discovered  in  the 
different  varieties  of  lard — from  the  finest  bladder  to  the  common 
firkin  lard.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  two  firkins,  weighing 
106^  lbs.,  a  quantity  of  fiarinaceous  substance,  amounting  to  22^  lbs., 
'was  separated.  The  contents  of  another  firkin,  weighing  43}  lbs., 
yielded  12}  lbs.  of  a  similar  substance.' 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Oalvert,  of  Man>- 
chester,  published  some  further  observations  on  the  adulteration  of 
American  lard.  He  writes:  —  'During  the  numerous  analyses  I 
made  some  three  years  since  of  various  articles  of  food  employed  in 
public  establishments,  I  analysed  several  samples  of  American  lard, 
and  therefore  may  add  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  G^rge 
Whipple  in  your  last  number,  that  I  found  them  to  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  starch,  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  and  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  alum,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 

'  A  few  months  ago  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

'  The  fatty  matters,  such  as  they  arrive  frx)m  America,  are  meLted 
with  a  little  water  in  false-bottomed  copper  pans,  through  which  dr- 
6u\&te8  a  current  of  steam.    The  dirt  ana  other  heterogeneous  matters 
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fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  puis,  and  the  clear  grease  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  when  it  is  stirred  in  contact  with  cold  water ;  it 
is  then  put  under  revolving  wheels  with  a  thick  paste  made  of  potato 
starch,  mixed  with  a  little  potash  alum  and  quicldime,  which  appears 
to  facilitate  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  starch  by  the  fatty  matter, 

^  The  cause  of  the  American  lard  appearing  so  white  is,  no  doubt, 
the  division  of  the  fatty  matter  through  the  interposition  of  the  starch, 
water,  and  alumina. 

'  The  quantity  of  alum  should  be  such  that  a  small  excess  should 
remain  to  prevent  the  starch  from  becoming  mildewed ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturer  also  adds  it  for  the  purpose  of  conmiunicating 
to  the  lard  the  property  of  facilitating  the  raising  and  increasing  the 
whiteness  of  the  confectioners*  paste,  in  which  it  is  largely  employed.' 

It  should  be  understood  that  American  lard,  as  brought  to  this 
Country,  is  not  in  general  adulterated.  The  adulteration  usually  takes 
place  subsequent  to  its  arrival,  and  is  the  work  of  some  of  our  own 
manufacturers.  The  reason  whv  American  lard  is  so  frequently  selected 
for  adulteration  is,  that  it  is  ot  inferior  quality  and  value,  and  so  soft 
as  to  be  almost  fluid,  some  process  of  consolidation  being  indispensable 
before  it  can  be  employed  as  lard. 

From  information  received  from  a  respectable  lard-render,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mutton  suet  to  lard  is 
very  common.  It  is  used  more  particularlv  in  warm  weather,  and 
with  soft  lards,  especially  American  lard,  which  differs  from  ordinary 
lard,  in  that  it  consists  of  the  entire  fat  of  the  pig  melted  down,  and 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  best  English  lard,  of  the  fat  only  which 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  Mutton  suet,  being  a  hard  and  firm  fat,  im- 
jMirts  to  soft  lards,  even  when  added  in  very  small  quantities,  the  con- 
sistence and  solidity  requisite. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  water,  starch,  alum,  and  caustic  lime 
have  all  been  ascertained  to  be  employed  in  the  adidteration  of  lard. 
To  these  substances  we  may  add  the  following : — Carbonate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  salt.  The  whole  of  the  above  adulterations 
may  be  readily  discovered. 

HesuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  upwards  of  100  samples  of  lard 
were  as  follow : — 

1.  That  lard  is  not  unfrequently  extensively  advUerated,  the  ingre- 
dients employed  being  water  and  potato  flour,  as  well  as  certain 
saline  substances,  as  salt,  potash  alum,  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda,  and  caustic  Itme,  these  being  intended  either  to  cause  the  lard 
to  hold  vrater,  or  to  improve  its  consistence  and  colour. 

2.  That  the  description  of  lard  most  liable  to  adulteration   is   ke^ 

lardy  and  of  this,  particularly  that  which  is  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land \  Irish  keg  Ityrd  being  but  rarely  adulterated. 
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3.  That  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  samples  of  lard  submitted  to 

examination,  and  procured  chiefly  from  retail  dealers,  tieven  were 

found  to  he  adulterated  with  potato  starch. 

The  adulteration  of  lard  prevails  not  only  in  certain  localities,  but 
also  chiefly  at  certain  times— that  is,  whenever  a  sufiicient  supply  of 
inferior  lard,  suitable  for  mixing,  can  be  procured  ;  for  it  is  said  not  to 
answer  to  adulterate  a  lard  of  ^ood  quality,  which  commands  a  high 
price,  and  which  is  spoiled  by  being  tampered  with. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  qualities  of  a  lard  thus  adulte- 
rated must  be  seriously  impaired  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed :  thus,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  economical 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  use  of  such  lard  in  machinery  might,  in 
some  cases,  produce  serious  consequences  by  impeding  its  action, 
lisstly,  the  activity  of  all  the  ointments  of  tne  Pharmacopoeia,  made 
with  such  a  lard,  would  be  much  injured,  especially  the  simple  and 
compound  iodine  ointments,  which,  if  starch  were  present,  would,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  dispenser,  turn  blue,  or  almost  black,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Lard, 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  lard  be 
genuine  or  adulterated,  is  to  melt  it  at  about  a  temperature  of  lOCFO. 
If  it  fuse  without  ebullition  or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  deposit, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  sample  is  genuine ;  but  if  ebullition 
take  place,  or  a  sediment  is  thrown  down,  the  lard  is  unquestionably 
adulterated. 

Detection  of  water. — The  adulteration  of  water,  and  the  quantity 
present,  may  be  thus  determined : — A  known  weight  of  lard,  say  2 
grammes,  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat  until  the  lard  ceases  to  lose  weight ; 
the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  water. 

Detection  of  starch. — The  presence  of  starch  may  be  discovered  by 
thoroughly  mixing  a  drop  of  a  tincture  of  iodine  with  a  few  grains  of 
the  lard,  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass ;  the  lard  will  change  colour,  and 
become  deep  blue,  or  almost  black.  If  now  a  little  of  mis  be  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  the  starch  corpuscles  will  themselves  be  seen 
coloured  by  the  iodme. 

To  determine  the  kind  of  starch  contained  in  any  sample,  we  must 
use  the  microscope.  A  minute  niece  of  the  lard  should  be  placed  on 
a  glass  slide,  previously  thorougnly  warmed ;  the  moment  the  lard  is 
melted  it  must  be  viewed  by  the  object  glass,  when  the  starch,  cor- 
puscles will  be  distinguished  standing  out  as  clearly  as  though  they 
were  in  water. 

Another  way  in  which  the  starch  corpuscles  may  be  well  seen  by 
the  microscope,  is  to  spread  out  by  gentle  pressure,  between  two  pieces 
of  glass,  a  very  thin  6l3:atum  of  tne  lard,  or  the  fiitty  matter  may  be 
first  removed  by  means  of  ether  and  the  residue  examined. 
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For  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  starch  present,  the  lard  should 
he  melted,  and,  while  still  warm,  successive  quantities  of  ether  should 
he  poured  upon  it  imtil  all  the  fat  is  removed.  The  residue  should 
then  he  dried  in  the  water-hath,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ash,  if  any,  suhtracted. 

Determination  of  the  saline  matter,— Yor  the  determination  of  the 
saline  matter,  10  grammes  of  the  lard  should  he  incinerated,  the  ash 

Fig.  186. 


Labd,  adulterated  with  Potato  staioh.     Magnified  240  diameters. 

weighed  and  tested  in  the  usual  manner  hy  the  processes  for  the  esti- 
mation of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  given  under  *Tea,'  and  of 
lime  nven  in  the  same  article.  The  alumina  may  he  easily  estimated 
by  dissolving  the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid  ancl  ])recipitating  with 
ammonia,  which  will  throw  down  pure  alumina,  which  is  separated  hy 
filtration,  washed,  incinerated,  and  weighed,  as  described  in  the  article 
on  'Bread.' 

The  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash  are  detected  by  the  alkaline 
reaction,  and  the  effervescence  of  the  ash  with  acids.  They  may  be 
estimated  by  extraction  of  the  ash  with  water,  and  taking  the  alka- 
linity by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
ISINGLASS  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DBFimiTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixtare  with  gelatin,  or  substitution  thereof  for  isinglass. 

IsiNOLAss  is  the  air  bag,  or  swimming  bladder^  sometimes  called  the 
soand,  of  various  fish,  chiefly  of  the  sturgeon  tribe,  and  belonging  to 
the  genus  Acipenser, 

This  bag  is  a  membrane  filled  with  air,  situated  near  the  spine, 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  most  fish  it  communicates  with  the 
oesophagus,  or  stomach,  by  a  duct,  which  is  known  as  the  dtuAus 
pneumaticus ;  in  others,  the  duct  is  imperforate;  occasionally  there 
are  two  sacs,  one  anterior  to  the  other,  and  communicating  by  a 
short  tube. 

The  air  bag  is  made  up  of  an  external  or  peritoneal  covering ;  a 
middle,  fibrous,  and  in  some  cases  muscular  coat;  and  an  internal, 
highly  vascular  membrane. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  fish  from  which  Russian 
isinglass  is  derived  : — Acipenser  Huso  or  the  Beluga^  A.  GotUdenstadtH 
or  the  Ossfiter,  A,  Rvthenus  or  the  Sterlet,  A,  SteUatm  or  the  SewrugOj 
Silurus  Olanis,  and  Siprinus  Carpio, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  isinglass  is  obt^ned  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  world  from  several  other  kinds  of  fish.  In  New  York,  from  the 
Zabrus  S^fiLeteague^  of  Mitchell.  In  New  England  it  is  procured  from 
the  intestines  of  Morrhxui  vulgaris^  or  the  common  cod,  this  form  being 
denominated  ribbon  isinglass.  In  the  Brazils,  it  is  obtained  from  a 
large  fish,  probably  a  species  of  Silurus ;  and  in  Iceland,  from  the 
Cod  and  Lota  Moloa  or  Ling, 

For  an  account  of  the  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  preparation  or 
drying  of  the  swimming  bladder,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tne  author's 
work, '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.* 

The  principal  kinds  of  isinglass  are  leaf,  short  staplcy  long  staple,  and 
book  isinglass. 

Samovey  short  staple  and  book  isinglasses  are  usually  of  inferior 
quality. 

In  addition  to  the  isinglass  imported  from  Russia,  a  vast  quantity 
is  annually  received  from  the  Brazils,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the  descriptions  we  have  noticed. 
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Indeed,  Brazilian  inngUuB  is  only  fit  for  fining  purposes,  and  for  such 
it  is  Almost  wholly  bought  up  hy  the  proprietors  of  large  brewing 
establishments,  who  consume  nearly  the  entire  quantity  imported. 


Manufacture  of  Isinglass, 

On  the  arriyal  of  the  isinglass  in  this  country,  the  best  kinds  are 
submitted  to  a  course  of  preparation  before  they  are  ready  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  Beluga  leaf  is  closely  examined,  and  all  discoloured  parts  cut 
away ;  the  cuttings,  and  other  pieces  not  deemed  good  enough  for  the 
best,  are  placed  aside  as  seconds  or  thirds.  These,  in  some  cases,  are 
used  for  fining  the  better  descriptions  of  ales,  but  more  generally  for 
wines,  liqueurs,  &c.  It  is  also  rolled  and  cut  into  shreds  for  domestic 
purposes,  where  colour  is  not  an  immediate  object. 

rurse  isinglass  is  mostly  sold  to  the  brewers,  who  consume  a  vast 
quantity  in  the  fining  of  their  several  bevera^. 

Long  and  short  staple  isinglass  is  extensively  demanded  by  cider- 
makers,  confectioners,  and  others,  to  whom  it  is  sold  in  the  same  state 
as  imported  into  this  country. 

Leaf  isinglass  taken  from  the  Beluga,  after  having  been  picked 
from  all  impure  or  discoloured  pieces,  constitutes  the  verjr  best  article, 
either  for  dietetic  use,  or  for  the  higher  class  of  clarifying  purposes. 
This  description  of  isinglass  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  manufacture 
before  it  is  ready  for  use.  What  are  termed  perfect  specimen  leaves 
are  nearly  round,  the  bladder  having  been  opened  longitudinally, 
about  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  weigh  from  eight  to  sixteen 
oimoes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  sound.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  to  meet  with  heavier  samples,  some  having  been  known 
to  reach  four  pounds. 

A  steam-engine  of  some  eight  or  ten  horse-power  is  generally  used 
under  the  present  method  of  preparing  isinglaj>s,  the  adjunct  machi- 
nery consisting?  of  a  series  of  powerful  rollers,  arranged  in  pairs  in  a 
manner  resembling  those  used  for  expressing  the  juice  from  the  sugai^ 
cane.  The  rollers  when  in  motion  are  fed  with  leaf  isinglass  as  fast  as 
possible,  whichj  in  passing  between  the  two  rollers,  becomes  amalga- 
mated and  spread  out,  and  is  expelled  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roUers  in  one  continuous  sheet.  The  isinglass  thus  rolled  is  called 
*  ribbon,'  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  process  of  cutting. 

The  sheet  or  '  ribbon '  is  probably  a  sixth,  eighth,  or  tenth  part  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  until  it  is  as 
thin  as  writing  paper,  it  is  passed  through  rollers  more  closely  set, 
until,  as  the  thickness  diminiuies,  the  desired  result  is  obtained ;  the 
width  of  the  *  ribbon,'  of  course,  increasing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  rolling,  the  ribbon,  being  confined  to 
the  width  of  the  rollers,  generally  about  two  feet,  increases  only  length- 
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'wise,  and,  wlien  completed,  can  be  folded  or  rolled  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  leng^  of  common  linen. 

After  a  brief  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  the  next  and  last 
process  of  cutting  is  effected.  By  tne  introduction  of  modem  machi- 
nen',  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  isinglass  is  performed  with  sur- 
prising celerity,  and  the  material  is  cut  into  very  fine  shreds. 

The  cutting  machine  is  a  cylinder  with  some  five  or  six  keen- 
edged  blades  fixed  in  a  tangential  direction  to  the  cylinder.  The 
same  engine  which  serines  to  roll  out  the  isinglass,  as  already  described, 
suffices  to  turn  this  little  machine  at  the  rate  of  some  800  or  1,000  re- 
volutions per  minute ;  taking  a  low  estimate,  we  will  suppose  it  turns 
800  times.  On  examining  the  cylinder  we  find  five  or  six  blades  set 
in  it,  and  as  each  of  these  knives  severs  a  shred  from  the  width  of 
the  '  ribbon,'  while  the  cutting  process  is  going  on,  it  follows  that 
four  or  five  thousand  shreds  are  cut  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute. 

Such  is  the  plain  and  simple  method  of  prepanng  cut  isinglass. 

There  are,  however,  many  consumers  who  still  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  hand-cut  isinglass.  In  this  case,  the  thin  leaf  is 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  or  divided  into  strips  with  scissors,  a 
work  mostly  performed  by  women. 

The  shreds  of  isinglass,  softened  in  cold  water  and  examined  under 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  possess  a  fibrous  structure,  a  few  vessels, 
granular  cells,  and  nuclei  being  scattered  here  and  there ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  organised  substance  (fig.  137). 

THE  ADFLTERATI02TS  OP  ISINGLASS. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  isinglass  is  with  gelatin,  an  article  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  isinglass. 

Usually  shreds  of  gelatin  are  mixed  with  those  of  isinglass.  Occa- 
sionally the  gelatin  is  incorporated  with  the  isinglass  while  it  is  in 
sheets. 

Most  frequently,  however,  gelatin  is  substituted  for  isinglass.  The 
best  isinglass,  of  course,  is  Russian;  this  is  often  deteriorated  by 
admixture  with  a  very  inferior  article,  termed  Brazilian  idngla9s\ 
in  other  cases,  this  is  substituted  for  the  better  and  more  valuable 
description  of  isinglass. 

Remits  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 
OHwetvty-eight  samples  of  isinglass  subjected  to  examination,  ten, 
or  more  than  one-third,  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  gelatui. 

THE  DBTECnOir  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  ISINGLASS. 

Between  isinglass  and  gelatin  several  well-marked  distinctions 
exist ;  some  of  these  are  sufficiently  simple  to  enable  the  ordinary 
observer  himself  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from  the  other. 
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All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  discrimiiiatioii  is  to  spread  a  few 
of  the  filaments  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  to  moisten  them  with  water, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  to  note  well  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  them. 

Isinglass  and  gelatin  differ,  especially  in  the  foUowing  characters : — 

The  shreds  of  mnglass,  when  immersed  in  cold  water,  become 
white,  opaque,  soft,  and  swollen. 

The  swelling  is  equal  in  all  directions,  so  that;  when  viewed  with 

Pig.  187. 


Sections  of  shreds  of  Ojclatin  and  IsnraLASS.    TTpper  flgnre,  Gelatin ;  lower, 
Jsingkus,    Magnified  76  diameters. 

a  low  power  of  the  microscope^  the  shreds  appear  more  or  less  quad- 
rangular. 

In  boiling  water  they  dissolve  nearly  without  residue. 

The  smeU  of  the  dissolved  isinglass,  when  hot,  is  somewhat  fishy, 
but  not  unpleasant. 

The  moistened  shreds,  or  the  solution,  exhibit  to  test  paper  a  neutral, 
or  faintly  alkaline,  and  rarely  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
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Under  the  microscope  the  filaments  exhibit  a  well-marked  fibrous 
structure. 

In  acetic  acid  they  swell  up,  and  become  soft  and  jelly-lilte,  the 
greater  part  of  the  structure  being  lost. 

Lastly,  *  The  ash  which  results  from  the  incineration  of  good  Rus- 
sian isinglass  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  it  contains  but  a  small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  never  amounts  to  more  than  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  isinglass  used.^ 

The  shreds  of  gekUin,  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water, 
swell  up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and  become  translucent  and 
glass-like. 

The  form  which  the  shreds  take  in  swelling  is  peculiar :  they  do 
not,  like  those  of  isinglass,  swell  equally  and  remain  quadrilateral,  but 
become  exuded,  fiat,  and  ribbon-like,  the  broad  sur&ces  correspond- 
ing to  the  mcised  margins. 

The  dry  shreds  on  the  uncut  surfaces  frequently  present  a  peculiar, 
shining  lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel. 

In  Doiling  water  they  do  not  entirely  dissolve,  but  in  most  cases  a 
copious  deposit  faUs  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

The  smell  of  the  hot  infusion  is  like  that  of  glue,  and  therefore  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  moistened  filaments,  or  the  solution  of  gelatin,  usually  exhibit 
a  strong  acid  reaction :  this  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the  substances  used 
in  bleaching  it. 

They  show  no  structure  under  the  microscope,  but  only  the  marks 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  cutting  them. 

Immersion  in  dilute  acetic  acid  hardens  gelatin. 
Lastly,  the  ash  is  different  from  that  of  isinglass  in  amount,  colour, 
and  composition.     *  100  grains  of  gelatin  give  frx>m  2 '3  to  2*6  grains 
of  ash,  which  is  whitcy  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some 
chlorides  and  sulphates.' — Lethehy, 

It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  isinglass  and  gela- 
tin, even  when  the  shreds  of  the  two  articles  are  mixed  together  in  the 
same  parcel. 

The  discrimination  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  when  they  are 
both  incorporated  in  the  same  shreds  or  strips  ;  nevertiieless,  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  this  adulteration,  first  described  by  Dr.  Eiedwood, 
may  frequently  be  discovered. 

If,  on  examination  with  that  instrument,  the  shreds,  after  immersion 
in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibit  a  thick  border  of  a  clear  and 
structureless  substance,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  shreds  are  coated 
with  gelatin. 

Some  of  the  better  kinds  of  Brazilian  isinglass  are' manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  Eussian,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  No  doubt,  in 
some  instances,  this  is  mixed  with  or  sold  as  the  best,  and  it  has  been 

1  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal/  vol.  x.  p.  127. 
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ftscertained  that  adds  and  other  chemicals  have  heen  used  to  impToye 
its  colour ;  but  the  test  of  good  isinglass  is  in  the  jeUy  made  therenom. 

The  jdly  made  from  Russian  isinglass  diBsolves  readily,  fiomishes 
scarcely  any  sediment,  and  is  remarkaoly  firm,  pure,  and  translucent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  isinglass  niakes  a  far  inferior  jelly, 
with  these  remarkable  differences :  that  whilst  Russian  isinglass  is  firm 
and  free  from  deposit,  Brazilian  isinglass  leaves  a  deposit  of  insoluble 
matter  amounting  to  20  or  30  per  cent.,  is  leas  readily  dissolyed,  and 
the  jeUy  is  opalescent  and  milky. 

On  making  bkmc-mange  with  the  purest  Russian  isinglass,  milk  is 
needed  tq  impart  the  snow-white  colour  of  that  jelly ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Brazilian  isinglass  hot  water  alone  will  render  it  nearly  of  that 
colour.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  blanc-mange  is  much  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  the  large  percentage  of  insoluble  matter  renders 
the  lelly  proj^ortionateljr  weak. 

The  quaht3r  of  any  isinglass  may  easily  be  tested  by  dissolyin^  a 
small  portion  in  a  glass  yessel,  with  about  a  tablespoonful  of  boibng 
water.  The  best  Russian  isinglass  will  instantly  dissolye,  and  scarcely 
a  particle  of  sediment  remam;  the  soluble  matter  in  this  article 
beiug,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  ninety-eight  grains  in  eyery 
hundred. 

The  same  test  applied  to  Brazilian  isinglass  will  extract  the  gelatin, 
but  the  shreds,  from  their  fibrous  character,  do  not  entirely  dissolye ; 
they  turn  white  and  retain  their  form,  unless  disturbed,  in  which  case 
they  break  up,  and  form  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  yessel. 

If  Russian  isinglass  be  aaulterated  with  Brazilian,  the  admixture 
may  easily  be  detected  by  the  insoluble  shreds,  or  white  deposit,  which 
is  sure  to  appear  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Brazilian  isinglass 
that  may  be  introduced.  The  smell  of  the  latter  also  is  strong,  far 
from  pleasant,  and  forms  a  great  contrast  with  the  faint,  iuoffensiye, 
seaweed-like  odour  of  Russian  isinglass. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 
GELATIN  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITIOK  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  addition  of  salt  or  sugar. 
FREPABATION  OF  GELATIN. 

Wb  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure  the  following  information 
respecting  the  manufacture  of  gelatin. 

Ordinary  gelatins  are  made  from  those  pieces  of  skins  which  are 
cut  off  by  the  tanner  as  uniit  for  making  leather,  in  consequence  of 
thickness.  The  best  description  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  calves' 
heads ;  these  are  separated  rrom  the  whole  skins  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  process  of  liming,  to  remove  the  hair  from  them. 

The  skins  are  next  well  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  and  all  the 
pieces  of  flesh  and  fat  are  carefully  cut  out ;  some  manufacturers  soak 
them  for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  to  remove 
any  remaining  portion  of  lime ;  but  this  practice  is  both  injurious  and 
unprofitable.  The  acid  forms  with  the  lime  chloride  of  calcium, 
wmch,  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  by  washing,  is  boiled  up  with  the 
skins,  and,  being  soluble,  remains  in  the  gelatin;  a  portion  of  the 
skins  is  also  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  is  thrown  away  in  the  water 
employed  in  washing  them,  which  thus  occasions  a  loss  in  weight. 

In  some  cases  the  skins  are  boiled  whole,  in  others  they  are  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  even  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  machine  especially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

If  the  skins  are  cut  into  fine  pieces  instead  of  being  put  into  the 
boiler  whole,  the  gelatin  will  be  oetter,  that  is,  it  will  m  of  a  lighter 
colour ;  and  the  process  is  more  economical,  as  one-half  the  time  wiU 
be  saved  in  the  ooiling,  and  much  less  heat  and  fuel  required.  As 
the  gelatin  is  darkened  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  reduction  of  the 
skins  to  a  pulp  is  a  point  of  venr  great  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  gelatin — so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
this  method  of  preparation. 

The  skins  are  boiled  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
gallon  of  water  to  seven  pounds  of  skin ;  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  added  to  preserve  the  gelatin.  After  it  has  boiled  for  about 
twelve  hours,  it  is  strained  and  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  and  then 
run  upon  glass  plates ;  as  soon  as  it  is  solid,  it  is  cut  into  slices  and 
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laid  upon  nets  to  dry,  in  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  al)out  SOP, 
If  the  room  is  not  heated,  the  smface  of  the  gektin  becomes  covered 
with  small  air-bubbles ;  when  the  gelatin  is  dry  it  is  cut  by  a  machine 
in  the  same  manner  as  isinglass. 

The  size  of  the  glass  plates  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manufiEicturer.  The  ordinary  size  is  fiffceen  by  eighteen  inches,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  three  feet  square ;  the  plates  or  slices  of  gelatin 
are  generally  aoout  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  wide. 

Though  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  calf  onhr  is  used  for  making, 
gelatin,  the  whole  of  the  skins  both  of  the  calf  and  ox  are  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  are  not  used,  as  they  are  much  more 
valuable  for  conversion  into  leather. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  warm  weather,  the  skins  used  are  some- 
what decomposed,  but  thisis  not  generally  the  case.  This  condition, 
although  removed  to  some  extent  bv  repeated  washings,  cannot  be 
entirely  remedied ;  hence  gelatin  made  from  such  damaged  skins  will 
always  retain  a  smell  and  taste  more  or  less  disagreeable. 

French  gelatin  is  usually  much  whiter  than  English ;  this  is  owing 
principally  to  the  calves  being  killed  in  France  much  younger  than  in 
this  country. 

Gelatin  is  likewise  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the 
sheep.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under  pressure.  It 
is  more  readily  procured  by  employing  bones  which  have  been  pre- 
viously digested  m  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
*  In  this  way  a  nutritious  soup  is  prepared  in  Pans  for  the  hospitals 
and  other  pauper  habitations.  Gelatin  has  been  extracted  from  ante- 
diluvian bones.  A  soup  was  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  great 
mastodon  by  a  pr^fet  of  one  of  the  departments  of  France.* — Pereira, 

In  the  '  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  a  publication  which 
contains  the  specification  of  new  patented  inventions,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  a  patent  granted  to  George  Philbrick  Swin- 
burne, of  Pimlico:— 

'  The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that  hereto- 
fore, in  manufacturing  gelatin,  it  has  been  usual  (with  one  exception) 
to  act  on  lai^e  pieces  of  hides  or  skins,  and  to  employ  acids  and 
alkalies,  together  with  mechanical  and  other  processes,  which  occupy 
considerable  time,  and  are  likewise  costly ;  and  in  the  excepted  case 
above  referred  to  it  has  been  the  practice  to  reduce  the  pieces  of  hide 
into  the  state  of  pulp  in  a  paper-machine,  and  then  to  employ  blood 
to  purif  V  the  product  obtained. 

*This  invention  consists  in  the  following  more  simple  mode  of 
manufacturing  gelatin : — The  patentee  takes  nides  or  skins,  or  parts 
thereof,  as  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  possible,  and  free  from  hair,  and  he 
reduces  the  whole  into  shavings  or  thin  slices  or  films,  by  any  suitable 
instrument ;  he  soaks  the  shavings  or  films  for  about  five  or  six  hours 
in  cold  water,  and  then  changes  the  same  ;  he  repeats  such  changing 
of  the  water  two  or  three  times  each  day,  until  no  smell  or  taste  is  to 
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"be  detected,  either  in  the  water  or  in  the  shavings,  and  then  he  removes 
the  shavings  from  the  Water.  If  this  product  is  intended  for  soup,  it 
is  dried  on  nets,  and  iB  then  ready  for  use.  If  gelatin  is  to  be  ex* 
tracted,  the  shavings,  after  the  above  soaking,  are  put  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  caver  them  when  pressed 
down,  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  boiling  water. 
When  dissolved  the  ^atin  is  to  be  strained  through  linen  or  other 
fabric,  subjected  to  sbght  pressure  with  the  hands  or  otherwise,  or  the 
solution  may  be  permitted  to  run  off  from  the  vessel  without  strain- 
ing, by  which  means  much  of  the  gelatin  will  be  separated  from  the 
fibrous  matters.  The  product  of  gelatin  thus  obtained  is  run  in  thin 
films  on  to  a  smooth  surface  of  slate,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  set ; 
it  is  then  removed  on  to  nets  tp  diy,  and  when  dry  it  is  cut  up  with 
an  isinglass  cutt«r  or  other  suitable  apparatus.  The  residue,  dried  or 
not,  may  be  used  for  thickening  soup,  and  other  culinary  nurposes.' 

'  Another  manufacture  of  gelatinous  substances  is  produced  by  the 
following  process,  from  cod  sounds,  or  other  fishy  matters  capable  of 
yielding  gelatin : — Tbese  matters  are  reduced  to  shavings  or  thin 
films,  soaked  in  water^  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  gelatin 
strained  or  run  off  as  above  described.  The  patentee  obtained  a  first, 
second,  and  third  product  of  gelatin,  which  he  forms  into  sheets,  and 
when  dry  cuts  up  tne  lame  wi&  an  isinglass  cutter.  This  manufacture 
of  gelatin  will  be  found  highly  usefril  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  isinglass 
for  clarifying  liquids.' 

Inferior  gelatin  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  paper-makers,  straw 
hat  and  silk  manufacturers ;  but  these  parties  generally  purchase  the 
skins,  and  prepare  the  gelatin  themselves. 

Unlike  isinglass  the  shreds  of  gelatin,  as  already  noticed,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  transparent  and 
perfectly  homogeneous  substance  (see  fig.  137). 

Glue  is  quite  a  distinct  manumcture  from  gelatin,  and  is  seldom 
carried  on  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  made  from  bones,  refuse  pieces  of 
skins,  and  hoofs. 

Dry  gelatin,  when  Quite  pure,  is  colourless,  transparent,  elastic  and 
yet  brittle,  tasteless  and  odourless,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  When  immeriaed  in  cold  water  it  swells  up  and 
absorbs  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  is  precipitated  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol. 
By  prolonged  boiling  it  loses  its  power  of  gelatinising,  and  the  solu- 
tion on  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  yields,  as  the  average 
of  all  the  reliable  analyses  made,  17*9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but* not  by  salts  of  lead,  alum,  or 
by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Its  aqueous  solution  U  very  prone  to  putrefaction;  it  becomes  acid, 
and  afterwards  gives  off  ammonia  freely.  This  property  of  first  be« 
coming  acid  is  said  to  be  Jpeculiar  to  gelatin. 
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Gelatin  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  the  cold. 
The  solution,  when  diluted  with  water  and  boiled,  yields  letiein  and 
glycocvn  or  sugar  of  gelatin.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  gelatin  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days,  Gerhard  obtained  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  convertible 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acia  by  fermentation. 

It  is  oxidised  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  ox'olic  acid  and  other  com- 
pounds being  formed. 

Gelatin  dissolves  phosphate  o^  lime,  forming  with  it,  in  some 
instances,  chemical  combinations. 

The  precipitate  of  gelatin  with  gallo-tannic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  when  dried  contains  about  74'6  per 
cent,  of  gelatin,  but  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  constant. 

Gelatin,  according  to  Liebig,  possesses  the  property  of  inducing 
saccharification. 

THE  ADTTLTEBATIONB  OP  GELATIN. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  with  the  view  of  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  the  gelatin,  is,  of  course,  allowable ;  but  saU  is 
frequently  added  in  large  quantities ;  it  then  causes  the  gelatin  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  whereby  its  weight  is  much 
increased. 

In  some  cases,  gelatin  is  adulterated  with  sugar,  either  brown 
or  white,  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  with  some  of  the 
inferior  qualities,  such  as  are  so  largely  used  by  the  manu&cturers  of 
canister  meats. 

The  jellies  in  bottles,  and  those  sold  by  confectioners  as  isinglais 
and  calves'  feet  jelly,  consist  principallv  of  gelatin  variously  flavoured. 
Jellies  made  from  calves'  feet  are  much  less  firm,  and  dissolve  quicker 
than  those  made  from  gelatin,  if  kept  in  a  wann  room. 

THE  DEZECnON  OF  THE  ADTTLTEBATIONB  OF  GELATIN. 

The  adulteration  of  gelatin  with  salt  may  be  thus  detected:— 10 
grammes  of  the  gelatin  must  be  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for 
salt — ^the  quantity  of  which  present  may  be  determined,  if  necessary, 
by  the  process  given  under  '  Butter.' 

For  the  detection  of  the  sugar  the  following  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed : — ^Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  water ;  nrecipitate  with  tannic  acid ; 
filter,  remove  excess  of  tannic  acid  by  tne  addition  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  filter  again,  and  free  the  filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Convert  the  cane  sugar  into  glucose  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  estimate  l£e  sugar  with  the  copper 
solution. 

Another  method  is  the  following : — Soften  the  gelatin  by  macera- 
tion in  cold  water,  boil  in  alcohol ;  this  will  take  up  the  sugar  and 
leave  the  gelatin. 
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CPIAPTER  xx^v^ 

UNWHOLESOME  ANB  DISEASED  MEAT, 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  the 
condition  as  to  soundness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  various  articles 
consumed  as  food,  and  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  that  the  analyst 
should  be  acquainted,  as  he  will  often  be  called  on  for  his  opinion  and 
advice.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  damaged  flour,  but 
in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  somewhat  at  length  of 
unwholeiome  and  diseased  meat. 

It  will  assist  the  understanding  of  what  follows  if  we  give  the 
analysis  and  composition  of  fresh  meat,  as  also  of  its  ash. 


Composition  of  Freth  Meat, 
(Moleschott ;  mean  of  many  analyses.) 

Water 

Soluble  albumen  and  haematia   .... 
Insoluble  albuminous  substances,  as  fibrin 

Gelatinous  substances 

Fat 

Extractive  matters 

Kreatin 

Ash 

Compotition  of  the  Aah  of  Meat, 
(Parkes'  *  Hygiene/  p.  167.) 


73-4 
2-25 

15-2 
3-3 
2-87 
1-38 
0068 
1-6 


Fresh 

Salt 

Fresh 

Ham  or 

Total  ash,  per  cent  of  undried 

Beef. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Salt  Pork. 

substances  .... 

1-6 

1-5 

Ml 

6-^ 

Chloride  of  sodium 

0*310 

0-691 

0-012 

6-7 

Chloride  of  potassium    . 

0-164 

— 

— 

0-173 

Potash 

0-640 

0-398 

0*420 

0-360 

Soda 

0-026 

0-045 

Lime 

0051 

0-012 

0-083 

0-027 

Magnesia        .... 

0-023 

0-030 

0004 

0035       i 

Oxide  of  iron  or  phosphate     . 

0-011 

0017 

0-494 

0-006       1 

Phosphoric  add      . 

0-436 

0-346 

0-054 

0-312       ' 

0036 

0010 



0013 

Chlorine         .... 





._ 

__ 

Silica 

0-014 

0-004 

~ 

~ 
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It  will  be  observed  ihat  tbe  above  analyses  take  no  notice  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  occurs  in  the  ash  of  meat,  and  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  8  or  9  per  cent.  This  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lactic  acid  during  incineration. 

It  is  stated  that  an  ox  should  weigh  not  less  than  600  Ibe.,  but 
it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  double  this.  A  cow  may  weigh  consider- 
ably less  than  the  above.  An  ox  yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  meat, 
exclusive  of  head,  feet,  lungs,  and  intestines,  but  a  pig  as  much  as  80 
per  cent,  of  available  food.  A  sheep  weighs  from  60  to  90  lbs.  Taking 
the  whole  animal,  20  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  for  the  bones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  age  of  an  animal  when  living,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  dead.  The  indications  of  the 
age  are  mainly  furnished  by  the  teeth  and  horns,  but  the  details  are 
too  technical  to  be  described  in  this  place.  They  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Parkes'  *  Hygiene.' 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  MEAT. 

The  muscles  of  sound  flesh  should  be  firm,  elastic,  pale  for  the 
young  animal  and  darker  coloured  for  the  old  one,  and  when  cut 
across  a  little  reddish  juice  should  flow  out  after  some  time.  The 
flesh  should  not  be  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  as  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
animal  has  not  been  slaughtered,  but  has  died  without  being  bled. 
There  should  be  no  unpleasantness  of  odour  and  no  smell  of  physic, 
for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly  corpse-like  smell. 

There  should  be  no  marbling  of  the  flesh  or  softening  or  puru- 
lent fluid  in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  'Bad  meat  is  wet, 
flabby,  and  sodden,  with  the  fat  looking  like  jelly  or  wet  parchment.* 
—Ltthehy. 

The  mt  should  be  firm  and  without  being  marked  with  hsemor- 
rhagic  spots.  Meat  as  it  becomes  putrescent  begins  to  emit  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  the  fibres  become  paler  or  even  turn  greenish.  Parkes 
says  it  is  a  good  plan  to  push  a  clean  knife  into  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.  In  good  meat  the  resistance  is  uniform,  while  in  putrefying 
meat  some  parts  are  softer  than  others.  The  smell  of  the  knife  is  also 
a  good  test.     Cysticerci  and  trichiruB  should  be  searched  for. 

In  temperate  climates,  twenty-four  hours  after  killing,  the  marrow 
of  the  hind  legs  is  of  a  light  rosy  red  colour  and  moderately  firm.  If 
it  is  soft,  brownish,  or  exhibits  black  points,  the  animal  has  been  sick 
or  putrefaction  has  commenced. 

The  lungs  and  liver  should  both  be  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover in  the  one  case  Strongylus  JUaria,  and  in  the  other  Distoma 
hepaticum ;  also  for  the  detection  of  organic  changes,  such  as  the  pre- 
sence of  small  abscesses. 

Another  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  meat  is  to  observe  the 
efiects  of  cooking,  to  ascertain  how  much  it  loses  in  roasting  and  boil- 
ing, and  whether  the  meat  becomes  hard  or  not. 
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Again^  the  microecope  is  capable  of  affording  valuable  information 
as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  meat;  whether  the  muscles  are 
sound,  over-iaty  or  changed  by  decomposition  or  disease.  In  the  cattle 
plague  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  degenerative  condition.  Further  it  is 
Dy  means  of  the  microecope  that  the  presence  of  the  various  parasites 
V7hich  infect  the  flesh  of  animals  is  discovered. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  capsules  of  trichinsB  with. 
Rainey'B  capsules,  called  psarcspennia.  These  are  almost  transparent 
bodies,  oval,  spindle-shaped,  sometimes  pointed  at  one  end  and  rounded 
at  the  other,  or  they  are  kidney-ehaped. 

The  investing  membrane  of  these  capsules  exhibits  delicate  mark- 
ings, caused  by  a  linear  arrangement  of  minute  hair-like  fibres.  '  They 
sometimes  are  pointed,  and  their  appearance  under  a  high  power,  1,000 
diameters,  is  as  if  the  investment  consisted  of  veiy  delicate,  transparent, 
conical  hairs,  terminating  in  pointed  processes.  The  contents  of  these 
cysts  consist  of  granular  matter,  the  granules  or  particles  of  which  when 
mature  are  oval,  and  which  adJhere  together  so  as  to  form  indistinct 
divisions  of  the  entire  mass.  The  length  varies  from  ^  to  ^  of  an 
inch.  They  are  usually  narrow ;  they  lie  within  the  sarcolemma  and 
appear  often  not  to  irritate  the  muscle.' — Parkes, 

No  injurious  effects  have  been  produced  on  men  by  these  bodies, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  flesh  of 
domestic  animsJs,  nor  indeed  have  they  ever  been  found  in  the  musclea 
of  men ;  but  in  the  pig  they  have  been  productive  of  illness,  partica- 
larly  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  and  a  nodular  eruption.  In  sheep 
they  sometunes  affect  the  muscles  of  the  gullet,  producing  swelling 
often  as  lar^  as  a  nut,  and  containing  a  nulky  pimilent-looking  fluid, 
which  contains  myriads  of  these  capsides.  Sheep  thus  afiected  often  die 
suddenly. 

Bodies  also  termed  psorospermia — of  an  oval  or  rounded  form — 
according  to  Parkes,  *  at  first  with  granular  contents  and  then  with 
aggregations  of  granules  into  three  or  four  rounded  bodies,  on  which 
something  like  a  nucleolus  is  seen,'  have  been  met  with  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  dog,  and  in  the  liver  of  man.  They 
are  quite  (fistinct  from  Bainey's  corpuscles. 

POISOirOtTS  BUT  KOT  DIfiEKASED  KSAT. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  of  animals  not  diseased  may  pro- 
duce injurious  and  even  poisonous  symptoms.  This  must  arise  in 
some  cases  from  the  presence  in  the  animals  themselves  of  some 
poisonous  substance. 

These  effects  foUow  especially  the  consumption  of  certain  descrijS- 
tions  of  fish.  Pappenheim  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  forty  fishes 
which  sometimes  exert  poisonous  effdcts.  Among  these  are  Clupea 
harengo  irnnor,  or  UttU  herring ;  Zeus  gallus  or  silver ^fish,  ihepilchardy 
the  gellotD-billed  ^at :  ApMactylus  punctatus  or  hladder  Jishy  and 
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Ooracinus  fuscuB  mftjor^  or  grey  snapper.  So  yenomous  ftre  some 
of  these  fisxi  that^  when  eaten  by  other  fish,  the  flesh  of  these  in  their 
turn  also  liecomes  poisonous.  It  is  related  that  the  yellow-biUed 
sprat  is  so  poisonous,  that  persons  who  have  partaken  of  it  have  been 
^own  to  expire  with  the  nsh  in  their  mouths.  The  effects  produced 
by  eating  the  bladder  fish  are  almost  as  great. 

Makstta  venenosa  is  only  poisonous  at  a  particular  time,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  a  green  monad  upon 
which  it  then  feeds. 

Oysters  and  mussels,  even  when  undecomposed  and  in  good  con- 
dition, have  also  been  known  to  produce  similar  symptoms. 

Among  mammalia  the  flesh  ot  the  pig,  not  apparently  diseased,  has 
given  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  other  choleraic  symptoms. 

Ill  and  indeed  poisonous  eflects  have  been  known  to  result  some- 
times from  brine  wnich  has  been  used  several  times.    These 


depend  upon  the  production  of  some  animal  poison,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  determined. 

But  meat  is  sometimes  rendered  poisonous  by  the  food  upon  which 
the  animals  have  fed  previous  to  their  bein^  killed. 

Thus  the  flesh  or  hares  which  have  fed  upon  the  Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum  is  poisonous ;  that  of  birds  is  sometimes  rendered  so 
by  feeding  upon  the  buds  of  Calmia  latifolia ;  while  it  is  related  that  a 
whole  family  at  Toulouse  were  poisoned,  by  partakinij:  of  snails  which 
had  eaten  the  leaves  of  Coriaria  myrtifolta.  Again,  milk  is  often 
rendered  poisonous  by  the  herbage  upon  which  the  cows  have  fed. 

PUTRID  HEAT. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  rule 
meat,  including  flesh  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  more  or  less  decomposed,  is 
productive  of  injurious  consequences.  Neariy  all  game  is  somewhat 
decomposed  when  partaken  of,  and  yet  hurtful  effects  rarely  ensue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cooking  contributes  greatly  to  this  im- 
munity. 

Still  in  some  cases  the  consumption  of  meat  altered  by  decom- 
position does  give  rise  to  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  to  symptoms  resem- 
oling  typhus. 

The  consumption  of  partially  decomposed  sausages  and  pork  pies 
has  been  followed  by  symptoms  of  poisoning  accompanied  oy  severe 
intestinal  disorder,  and  with  nervous  depression  and  collapse,  ending 
firequently  in  death.  M.  Vanden  Oorput  attributes  the  effects  in  the 
case  of  sausages  to  a  fungus  which  he  terms  Sarcina  hotultrui. 

Effects  somewhat  similar  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese,  and  even  bacon,  ham,  salt  beef,  and  salt  fUh,  these 
articles  having  been  usually  in  a  decaying  and  mouldy^  condition ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  poisonous  effects  are  due  also  in  these  cases  to 
the  presence  of  a  fimgus. 

Decomposing  mollusca  also  sometimes  produce  marked  symptoms  of 
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polBomng,  but  ordinary  fisli  in  a  state  of  decomposition  do  not  usually 
give  rise  to  any  bad  effects. 

DISEASED  lOEAT. 

The  flesb  of  animals  killed  on  account  of  recent  accidents  may.  as 
might  be  supposed,  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  flesh  of  overdriven  and  tortured  anmials,  according  to  Professor 
Gramgee,  often  contains  a  poison  which  produces  an  eczematous  erup- 
tion of  the  skin  of  those  who  handle  it,  and  the  eating  of  such  flesh  is 
said  to  have  been  attended  with  injurious  effects. 

The  meat  of  animals  which  have  suffered  from  some  simple  infiam- 
matory  disease,  as  fmeumonia,  and  which  have  been  killed,  is  commonly 
eaten,  and  also  without  injurious  effects,  provided  the  inflammation  has 
not  progressed  to  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  matter  or  pus. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Many  of  the  particulars  embraced  under  the  above  heading  are 
taken  from  Parkes  *  Practical  Hygiene.' 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject  are  epidemic 
pleuro-pneumonia,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  pleuro-pnefu- 
monia,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  liein^  epidemic. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  also  termed  murrain  or  Eczema  epkootica. 

Cattle plagvsoT rinderpest^  Typhus  contayiosuSjhsia  for  its  symptoms 
great  and  early  prostration,  shivering,  running  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  abdomiiud  pain  and  diarrhoea. 

Anthrax  or  malignant  pustule,  if  combined  with  erysipelas,  Ery- 
sipelas carbunculosum,  is  called  black  quarter,  quarter  iU,  or  black 
leg. 

Of  course  cattle  are  subject  likewise  to  a  variety  of  other  diseases, 
including  dropsical  affections  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or 
heart. 

Sheej}  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  oxen  and  cows,  but  they 
are  liable  to  certiEdn  disorders  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  of  these 
is  braag  or  splenic  apoplexy.  This  is  considered  by  Professor  Gamg^e 
to  be  a  kind  of  anthrax. 

It  is  said  to  kill  flfty  per  cent,  of  all  the  young  sheep  that  die 
in  Scotland.  The  animals  have  a  staggering  gait,  bloodshot  eyes  and 
rapid  breathing. 

Sheep  are  also  liable  to  smallpox,  Variola  ovina. 

They  are  also  subject  to  a  so-called  phthisis,  which  is  produced  by 
the  presence  in  the  lungs  of  the  ova  of  me  StrongylusJUaria, 

The  pig,  in  addition  to  other  diseases  already  noticed,  suffers  from 
a  disorder  whi(^  has  been  called  hog  cholera,  ana  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  rapid  form  of  typhoid. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  have  suffered  from  chronic  W€uting 
diseases  is  usually  pale,  and  is  very  prone  to  undeigo  putrefaction.     It 
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frequently  gives  rise  to  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  the  effect  of  partaking  of 
the  diseased  meat  manifesting  itself,  as  might  have  been  expectedVuist 
on  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

The  evidence  hitherto  obtained  goes  to  show  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  die  of  epidemic  pleuro-pneumoma  may  be  eaten  witiiout 
injurv,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  the  use  of  this  flesh  produces  car^ 
buncle,  and  the  virus,  he  affirms,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  or  roasting. 
*  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,'  writes  Dr.  Letheby,  *  that  ever 
since  the  importation  of  this  disease  into  England  from^  Holland  in 
1842,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  carbuncle,  phlegmon,  and  boils 
has  been  gradually  increasing.' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  have  been  affected  with  malignant  pustuie  is  attended  with 
danger.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  malignant  pustule  in 
man  has  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
boils  are  produced  by  the  use  of  meat  of  this  kind.  It  is  certain  that  the 
disease  maybe  communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  inoculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 
no  ill  effects  have  been  produced  by  partaking  of  the  boiled  or  roasted 
flesh  of  animals  so  diseased,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  it  was  readily 
propagated  by  inoculation. 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  black  quarter ,  or  Erysipelas  car^ 
bunculosuSf  which  possibly  is  but  a  modification  of  malignant  pustule, 
has  also  been  known  to  give  rise  to  fatal  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  eflects  of  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  sheep 
who  have  died  of  splenic  apoplexy  or  brojry,  the  evidence  is  again  very 
contradictory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  give  rise  to  blood- 
poisoning  and  to  death  in  some  cases.  It  would  appear  that  pigs,  dogs, 
and  fowU  are  less  affected  hj  it  than  sheep,  goats,  or  horses.  Dr.  Smith 
states  that  the  shepherds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  eat  by  px^- 
ference  braxy  sheep  and  are  quite  healthy,  but  then  the  flesh  is  never 
cooked  tmtil'it  has  oenn  steeped  for  two  months  in  brine,  and  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time  fix)m  the  kitchen  roof.  It  is  preferred  to 
ordinary  salt  mutton,  because  of  its  possessing  somewhat  the  flavour  of 
game. 

Dr.  Letheby  writes,  in  reference  to  this  question — '  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  when  perhaps  the  diseased  parts  have  not  been  entirely 
removed,  or  when  the  salting  has  not  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  or 
the  cooking  has  not  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences result  from  it,  insomuch  that  many  medical  practitioners 
wno  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Scotch  shepherds  in  this 
respect,  ana  have  seen  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  meat,  declare 
that  braxy  mutton  is  a  highly  dangerous  food  for  man.' 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  the  smaUpox  produces  sickness 
and  diarrhoea,  with  sometimes  febrile  symptoms. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  meat  which  has  been 
affected  by  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
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The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  the  cattle  plague  is  somewhat  contradictory , 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  often  consumed  with  impunity.  Renault 
asserts  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apj^rehended  irom  the  cooked  flesh  of 
cattle,  pifirs,  or  sheep  which  have  died  of  any  contagious  disease. 

No  ill  efl^cts  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  pigs  which 
have  been  affected  with  scarlet  fever  or  pig  typhus. 

The  flesh  of  horses  afiected  with  glanders  and  farcg  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exert  any  injurious  effects. 

FARABinC  DIBEAfiEB. 

Measles  in  the  pig  is  caused  by  the*  presence  in  the  muscles  of 
CysticercuM  cellulosus.  The  vesicles  or  sacs  containing  the  cysticerci 
are  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  and  hence  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  their  nature,  when  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope, 
being  readily  ascertained.  They  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  in 
the  mucous  membrane  under  liie  tongue,  or  on  the  conjunctiva,  or 
sometimes  they  may  be  discovered  by  examining  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
cular tissue  removed  from  the  tongue  or  any  other  convenient  part  In 
some  cases  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  flesh  when  cut  to  emit 
a  crackling  sound.  In  many  countries  they  are  of  extremely  common 
occurrence,  as  in  North- West  India.  Salting  does  not  kill  them,  and 
they  may  be  readily  detected  in  salted  meat.  A  temperature  of  ICKTC. 
is  said  to  kill  the  cysticerci,  as  also  smoking  the  flesh  containing  them. 

'  The  sac  contains  a  little  creature  with  a  sort  of  tuberculated  head, 
crowned  with  a  coronet  of  hooks,  and  having  a  bladder-like  tail  at- 
tached to  it.  Soon  after  it  is  swallowed  the  enclosing  sac  is  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  creature  being  liberated,  passes  into  the 
intestines  and  there  fixes  itself  by  its  little  hooks,  and  quickly  grows, 
joint  after  joint,  into  a  tape-worm.'— irfA«6y. 

The  cysticercus  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  besides  the  pig, 
as  the  ox.  The  cvsticercus  of  the  pig  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  tape- 
wonn  called  Tania  solium^  and  that  of  ox  and  cow  to  Ttema  medio- 
caneJlafa.  The  ova  of  these,  when  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of 
animals  or  of  the  human  subject,  become  hatched,  passing  like  the 
trichince  through  its  walls,  and  so  being  distributed  through  the  body, 
becoming  ultimately  encysted. 

Hydatid  disease.-- Again,  the  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  Temua  erhino- 
coccus,  becomes  the  hydatid  in  man  and  some  other  animals.  This  in 
sheep  often  infests  the  brain,  producing  what  has  been  called  daggers. 
In  man  the  chief  seat  of  hydatids  is  the  liver. 

The  gidy  sturdy,  or  turnsick,  is  caused  by  the  development  ofctffiurus 
cerebralis  in  the  brain. 

The  Trichina  disease.— hike  the  Cysticercus  ceUulosus,  the  TricMnn 
spiralis  is  particularly  liable  to  infest  the  flesh  of  the  pig. 

The  best  method  of  examination  is  the  following :— A  thin  section 
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of  the  flesh  should  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  liquor  potasssB,  con- 
taining 1  part  of  the  alkali  to  8  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  minutes  only  until  the  muscle  becomes  clear ;  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  the  trichinie  will  be  destroyed.  The  white  specks  then  become 
clearly  visible,  and  the  worm  will  usually  be  seen  coiled  up,  and,  if  not 
visible,  it  may  often  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
weak  hydrochloric  acid.  The  parts  said  to  be  most  infested  are  the 
diaphragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  eye  and  jaw. 

The  presence  of  trichinaB  during  life  may  sometimes  be  determined 
by  an  examination  of  the  muscles  under  the*  tongue. 

Pork  infected  with  trichin»  'is  generally  darker  than  usual  on 
account  of  the  irritating  or  inflammatory  action  of  the  creature  lodged 
in  the  muscles,  and  when  the  parasite  is  encysted  the  meat  presents  a 
speckled  appearance,  the  minute  white  cysts  containing  the  worms 
being  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.'  As  found  in  the  human  subject  it 
is  usiudly  in  the  encysted  state,  *  when  it  has  passed  beyond  its  dan- 
gerous condition  and  has  become  harmless.  In  most  cases,  when  thus 
discovered,  there  is  no  record  of  its  action,  and  therefore  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  an  innocent  visitor,  but  we  now  know  that  while  it 
was  free,  that  is,  before  nature  had  barricaded  it  up  in  the  little  cyst, 
its  presence  was  the  cause  of  frightful  disorder,  killing  about  50  per 
cent,  of  its  victims  in  terrible  agony.' — Lethehy, 

The  young  worms,  being  hatched  in  the  body,  migrate  to  all  the 
muscles, '  causing  the  most  excruciating  pain,  so  that  the  patient,  fearing 
to  move  his  inflamed  muscles,  would  lie  motionless  on  his  back ;  and,  if 
he  did  not  die  in  this  state  of  the  disorder,  nature  came  to  the  rescue 
and  imprisoned  the  creature  by  surrounding  it  with  a  fibrinous  cyst, 
where  it  lives  for  years,  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  acquire  activity 
when  it  is  swallowed  and  released  irom  its  ceU.' — Leththy, 

The  ordinary  mode  of  their  propagation  is  by  eating  &e  raw  or  im- 
perfectly cooked  flesh.  Cooking  and  smoking  me  flesh  are  but  imper- 
lectly  protective.  A  temperature  from  66**  to  6o°  0.  destroys  the  trichmse, 
but  cold  and  decomposition  of  the  meat  do  not  impair  their  vitality. 

The  ret. — Another  disease  occasioned  by  a  parasitic  animal,  the 
fluke,  Distoma  ?iepaticumj  is  the  rot.  This  infests  particularly  the 
livers  of  animal  and  men,  sheep  being  very  liable  to  it,  especially  in 
wet  seasons. 

'  The  way  in  which  the  disease  is  produced  in  sheep  is  curious. 
Ova  are  passed  from  the  gall-bladder  oi  infected  animals  into  the  in- 
testines, and  so  upon  the  land ;  finding  a  moist  situation  they  are  soon 
hatched  into  ciliated  embryos,  which  swim  about  and  become  de- 
veloped into  cylindrical  sacs  of  minute  hydatids ;  these  attach  them- 
selves to  some  mollusc,  as  a  small  snail.  In  wet  weather  the  infected 
snails  crawl  upon  the  grass  and  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  then  the 
hydatid  speedily  changes  his  condition  and  becomes  a  fluke.  When  it 
is  found  in  the  Dody  of  man  it  has,  perhaps,  been  drunk  with  water  or 
eaten  with  some  aquatic  plant,  as  watercress,  &c.' — Lethehy. 

II 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  liver  of  the  sheep  containing 
Jlvkes  or  echinococci,  when  consumed  in  this  country,  gives  rise  to  the 
same  disease,  but  in  Iceland  the  disease  is  derived  from  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  in  their  turn  become  infected  through  the  taenia  of  the 
dog.  The  svmptoms  of  fluke  disease  are  didness,  a  rapid  wasting, 
diarrhoea,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  falling  of  the  hair,  and  dropsical 
swellings. 

SlrongyhuJUaria. — This  parasite  occurs  in  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to 
a  disease  of  those  organs  resembling  phthisis. 

In  times  of  scarcity  of  meat,  as  in  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
of  the  use  of  the  meat  of  diseased  animals,  but  in  this  case  certain 
precautions  should  be  observed.  The  animals  should  be  bled  freely, 
the  flesh  or  muscles  only  should  be  used,  and  the  meat  should  lie 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  flesh  of  animals  aflected  with  stnaUpox^ 
cysticerci  and  tt-ichirue  should  not  on  any  account  be  used. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH  AND   THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Meat  or  fish  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  which  the  articles  are  sold, 
and  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

Potted  meats  and  fish  are  adulterated,  first,  by  admixture  with  sub- 
Btances  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  weight,  and  cheapness ;  and  second, 
with  others  designed  to  heighten  their  colour. 

Thus  they  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  large  quantities  oiJUmr, 
and  in  other  cases,  it  is  alleged,  with  even  chaUc  and  plaster  of  Paris, 

Again,  sprats  and  other  cheim  fisk  are  often  ground  up,  and  after 
being  seasoned;  are  sold  either  m  the  separate  or  mixed  state  for  real 
Goi^rona  paste. 

Lastly,  the  majority  of  these  pastee  were  formerly  very  commonly 
coloured  with  large  quantities  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian, 

BBBTTLT8  07  THE  EXAMINATION  07  SAMPLES. 

Twenty'^ht  samples  of  potted  meats  and  fish  were  examined  a  few 
years  siuce,  and  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  The  samples  of  potted  tongvs  and  ham  were  entirely  free  from 

adulteration. 

2.  Four  out  of  the  five  samples  oi  potted  beef  were  artificially  coloured 

by  means  of  the  red  earth,  bole  Armenian, 

3.  The  whole  of  the  samples  of  potted  bloaters  examined  were  highly 

coloured  with  the  before-named  earthy  substance.  • 

4.  One  of  the  samples  of  bloater  paste  was  adulterated  in  addition 

with  a  large  proportion  of  starch  or  JIouTj  probably  wheat  flour 
boiled. 

5.  The  entire  of  the  samples  of  anchovy  paste  analysed  were  still 

more  highly,  and  even  vividly,  colourod  with  very  large  quantities 
of  bole  Armenian. 

6.  Two  of  the  anchovy  pastes  were  in  addition  adulterated  with^cwr ; 

one  with  a  large  percentage  of  wheat  Jlour, 

7.  Of  the  twenty-eight  samples  of  potted  meats  tLndJish  subjected  to 

analysis,  no  less  than  twenty-three  were  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  the  red  emrUiy  material,  bole  Armenian, 
ii2 
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This  picture  of  the  adulteration  of  potted  meats  and  fish  is  surely 
bad  and  disgraceful  enough,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  since  the  time 
when  the  analyses  above  recorded  were  made  a  very  ^reat  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles,  and  bole 
Amnenian  is  now  out  seldom  oiade  use  of. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  uncoloured 
samples  contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  bole  Armenian  had  been 
added  was  most  striking,  and  usually  sufficient  to  enable  the  observer 
to  distinguish  by  the  eye  alone  the  samples  to  which  this  scandalous 
addition  had  been  made.  While  in  the  one  case  the  paste  was  of  a 
pale  pink  and  perfectly  natural  hue,  in  the  other  the  colour  was  such 
as  the  flesh,  when  pounded;  of  no  fish  or  animal  ever  presents^  it  being 
a  deep  brick  red. 

In  the  report  on  bottled  anchovies  we  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  artificial  colouring  matters  are  employed  is  to 
conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine  m  which  the  fish  is  imported. 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  not  even  this  poor  excuse ;  the  only 
purpose  served  by  the  employment  of  the  bole  Armenian  being  to 
cause  the  potted  articles  to  present  a  striking  appearance,  but  one 
which  at  tne  same  time  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  unnatural,  and  but 
little  inviting. 

In  the  case  too  of  potted  meats  and  fish,  the  colouring  ingredients 
cannot,  as  in  anchovies,  be  got  rid  of  in  a  measure  by  washing ;  for 
since  they  are  incorporated  with  the  paste,  they  must  be  entirely  con- 
sumed with  the  meat  or  fish. 

That  the  practice  of  adding  large  quantities  of  coloured  earthy 
substances  to  articles  of  diet  is  dirty,  injurious  to  health,  and  in  some 
cases  even  dangerous  to  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief  medicinal 
ingredient  in  bole  Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron ;  this,  although  not  dan- 
gerous, might  in  some  instances  be  productive  of  prejudicial  effects ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  other  red  earths  are  used,  and  these,  as 
well  as  also  occasionally,  although  rarely,  bole  Armenian  itself,  are 
contaminated  vnth  red  leiBid.  For  this  poisonous  substance  each  of  the 
above  twenty-eight  sampler  were  separately/  analysed,  without  however ,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  a  particle  of  it  being  discovered  %n  a  single  instance, 

Mr.  Kiehardson,  then  officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  New- 
ton Heath,  near  Manchester,  gav«  the  following  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  of  1866,  in  regard  to  the  addition  of 
hors^sh  to  potted  meats,  sausages,  &c. : — 

'  We  have  in  Newton  five  knackers'  yards,  and  there  is  only  one  in 
Manchester.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  so  much  toleration  in 
Newton ;  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best  portions  of  the  horseflesh  to 
mix  vnth  the  potted  meats. 

*  I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the  tongues  of  horses  particularly,  and 
the  best  portions,  such  as  the  hind-(juarters,  of  horses,  are  generaUy 
sold  to  mix  with  collared  brawn^  or  pigs'  heads  as  they  are  called  with 
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U9y  and  for  sausages  and  polonies.  I  understand,  also,  from  those 
who  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horseflesh  materially 
assists  the  making  of  sausages ;  it  is  a  hard  fibrine,  and  it  mixes  better 
and  keeps  them  hard,  and  they  last  longer  in  the  shop-window  before 
they  are  sold,  because  otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water  and  become 
soft  and  pulpy.  I  believe  horseflesh  also  materially  assists  German 
sausages ;  it  keeps  them  hard.' 

To  the  above  account  we  may  add  that  Qerman  sausages  and  po- 
lonies were  at  one  time  frequently  coloured  with  large  quantities  of 
Venetian  red  or  reddle, 

DETECTION  OF  THE  ADT7LTERATI0NB  OF  POTTED  KEATB  AND  FISH. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  adulterants  of  these  articles  are  flour 
or  starch,  red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Venetian  red  and  reddle,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  alleged,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Methods  have 
been  given  elsewhere  in  this  work  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
each  of  these  substances,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in 
this  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ANCHOVIES,  THEIR  SUBSTITUTIONS  AND 
ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFIiaTIOir  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  or  substitution  of  any  other  fish  than  the  anchov}' ;  bole 
armenian  or  any  other  coloured  earth. 

We  find  but  little,  in  works  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  in  reference 
to  the  substitution  of  inferior  kinds  of  fish  for  this  much  esteemed 
variety';  although,  if  common  report  is  to  be  credited,  but  few  articles 
of  consumption  are  more  subject  to  substitution  and  adulteration 
than  the  anchovy,  whether  in  tne  entire  state  or  in  the  forms  of  paste 
and  sauce. 

On  tbe  present  occasion  we  have  to  treat  of  tbe  entire  fish  only. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  results  of  the  examination  and 
analyses  of  various  samples  of  anchovies,  as  vended  in  the  metropolis, 
we  insert  an  original  figure,  as  also  a  scientific  description  of  tbe  fish, 
taken  firom  Yarrell's  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fishes : — 

*  Oeneiic  characters. — Distinguished  from  the  herring  in  having  the 
head  pointed ;  the  upper  jaw  the  longest  *,  the  mouth  deeply  divided ; 
the  onening  extending  backwards  behind  the  line  of  the  eyes ;  the  gape 
brancnial  apertures  ver>-  lar&re;  the  ventral  fins  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
the  commencement  of  the  dorsal ;  abdomen  smooth ;  branchiostegous 
rays  twelve. 

'  I  have  followed  Dr.  Fleming,  in  preserving  to  the  anchovy  the 
old  name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known.  It  was  called  LycostomuSy 
from  the  form  of  its  mouth ;  and  EngrauUs  encrasicolus,  because,  from  its 
bitterness,  it  was  supposed  to  carry  its  gall  in  its  head.  For  this  reason, 
the  head,  as  well  as  tne  entrails,  are  removed  when  the  fish  is  pickled. 

*  The  anchovy  is  a  common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  from  Greece 
to  Gibraltar,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
whom  the  liquor  prepared  from  it,  called  garum,  was  in  great  estima- 
tion.   Its  eastern  range  is  extended  into  the  Black  Sea. 

*  The  fishing  for  them  is  carried  on  during  the  night,  and  lights  are 
used  with  the  nets. 

*  The  anchovy  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France ;  it  occurs,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  Channel  Islands,  and  has 
been  taken  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel.     In 

A-ppendix  to  Willughby's  work,  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
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taken  on  the  coaat  of  Wales ;  Pennant  obtained  it  near  his  own  resi- 
dence, at  Downing  in  Flintshire  ;  and  Mr.  Bicheno  has  very  recently 
obtained  several  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  said  to  be  sold 
frequently  in  Liverpool  market,  and  is  reported  to  be  at  this  time  an 
inhabitant  of  the  piece  of  water  below  Blackwall,  called  Dagenham 
Keach. 

'  Its  range  to  the  north  is  extensive,  as  it  is  occasionally  taken  in 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Noway;  but  is  not  included  by  LinnseuB 
in  his  FauTia  Suecica. 

'  The  anchovy  appears  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  has  usually 
been  accorded  to  it :  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  is  the  more  or- 
dinary size ;  but  Mr.  Couch  says — '  I  have  seen  it  m  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a  half;  and  I  have  met  with  speci- 
mens from  autumn,  through  the  winter,  to  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  a  fisher}^  might  be  established  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  for  though  the  nets  employed  for  other  fish  can 
take  but  few  of  them,  the  numbers  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
whiting,  and  other  ravenous  fishes,  show  that  they  are  in  considerable 
abundance. 

*  The  anchovy  is  immediately  recognised  among  the  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  sluup-pointed  head,  with  the  upper 
jaw  considerably  the  longest.  The  length  of  the  head,  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body  alone,  is  as  one  to  three ;  the  depth  of  the  body 
but  two^thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  compared  to  the  length 
of  the  whole  fish,  is  as  one  to  seven;  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
arises  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  the  longest, 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  base  of  the  fin ;  the  pectoral  fin  small ; 
the  ventral  fins  arise  in  a  vertical  line  in  advance  of  the  commencement 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  over  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins ;  the  base  of  the  anal  fiji  is  as  long  as  the  distance  from  its 
commencement  to  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins ;  the  rays  short ;  the 
tail  deeply  forked.    The  fin  rays  in  number  are : — 

D,  14;  P,  15;  V,7;  A,  18 ;  C,  19. 

The  breadth  of  the  eye  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  whole  head ; 
the  peculiarity  in  the  comparative  length  of  tke  jaws  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed ;  the  gill  covers  are  elongated ;  the  scales  of  the  body 
large  and  deciduous ;  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  blue, 
with  a  tin^e  of  green ;  irides,  gill  covers,  sides  and  belly,  silvery  white; 
the  fins  delicate  in  structure,  and  greenish  white ;  the  membranes  con- 
necting the  rays  almost  transparent. 

'In  a  series  of  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  rare  fish  at  Yarmouth  and 
its  vicinity,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq., 
there  is  mention  of  a  specimen  of  the  anchovy,  taken  on  the  beach, 
which  measured  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  an  additional  proof  of 
the  large  size  acquired  by  this  fish  on  our  shores.' 
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To  the  above  we  would  add  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
true  anchovy  when  bottled. 

The  head  and  intestines  are  removed ;  the  scales  and  fins,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pectorals,  are  allowed  to  remain ;  the  fish  is  of  small 
size,  silvery,  and  raAer  flat,  the  line  of  the  back  slightly  curved,  and 
the  flesh  is  usually  of  a  pink  or  salmon  coloiu*,  the  depth  varying  con- 
siderably in  difierent  samples  according  to  age :  if  an  anchovy  be  three 
months  old,  it  will  be  pale  ;  if  six  months,  rather  pink ;  and  if  twelve 
months,  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colour. 

The  number  of  the  nn-rays,  which  may  be  counted  in  the  fish  in  its 
preserved  state,  is  greater  tlian  that  given  in  the  description  we  have 
quoted ',  thus,  when  complete,  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  sixteen 
rays,  the  anal  fin  of  nineteen,  and  the  caudal  of  twenty-six  rays. 

Anchovies  are  imported  in  barrels,  and  are  preserved  in  bnne  made 
with  rock  salt ;  the  Dottling  is  performed  in  tnis  country,  chiefly  by 
wholesale  pickle  and  fish-sauce  makers. 

THE  ABITLIERATIONB  OF  ASCKOYDSB, 

Several  kinds  of  fish  are  either  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the 
genuine  Goreona  anchovy. 

The  chief  of  these  are  Dutchj  French,  and  Sicilian  Jish,  and  ooca- 
Bionally  Sardines  and  Sprats, 

In  addition,  the  brine  in  which  the  fish  are  preserved  is  almost  in- 
variably highly  coloured  with  large  quantities  of  bole  Armenian  and 
Venetian  red. 

Bole  Armenian  Ib  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  often  prepared  artificially 
by  mixing  together  Venetian  rea  and  chalk.  Tke  reason  of  its  being 
added  to  anchovies,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
fish ;  but  the  real  reason  is  to  conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine 
which  surrounds  the  fish. 

In  eating  anchovies  some  persons  first  wash  the  fish,  by  which 
means  they  no  doubt  get  rid  oi  much  of  the  red  earth  and  dirt ;  but 
others  eat  the  fish  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the  brine. 

From  an  examination,  made  some  years  since,  of  twenty-eight 
samj^ee  of  anchovies,  mostly  in  bottles,  it  apnears, 

That  seven  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  Dutch  pish. 

That  two  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Dutch  pish  and  Anchovies. 

That  the  brine  in  twenty-three  of  the  samples  was  charged  with  either 
bole  Armenian  or  Venetian  redj  the  quantity  varying  considerably 
in  amount ;  but  in  most  cases  the  brine  was  saturated  with  these 
earthy  powders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  obtained 
and  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  almost  by  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

It  IS  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  samples  in  which  no  Dutch  fish 
were  detected  consisted  of  the  true  anchovy,  since  we  have  ascertained 
that  two  other  kinds  of  fish  besides  the  Dutch  are  commonly  imported 
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and  sold  aa  *  true  anchovies/  and  '  real  Gorgonas/  namely,  Frencli  and 
Sicilian  fish. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  above  samples 
consisted  eutireljr  of  one  or  other  of  these  fish ;  we  hesitate,  however,  to 
pronoimce  a  positive  opinion  in  each  case.  Although  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  French  and  Sicilian  fish  from  the  Gorgona  an- 
chovy when  firist  taken  from  the  barrels  in  which  they  are  imported, 
yet  when  contained  in  bottles  the  discrimination  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  is  even  scarcely  possible. 
This  arises  from  the  squeezing  and  mutilation  of  the  fish  in  the  pro- 
cess of  bottling,  as  well  as  from  the  altered  appearance  due  to  the 
led  eartiiy  matters  vrith  which  they  are  commonly  covered.  Whether 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  acquainted  with  any  practical  charac- 
ters by  which  the  discrimination  of  the  fish,  even  when  thus  altered, 
may  be  effected  we  know  not. 

We  have,  however,  much  reason  to  think  that  Sicilian  and  French 
fish,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  tnie  anchovy,  may  be 
distinguished  by  experienced  persons,  even  when  bottled.  W^ith  a 
view  to  determine  this  point,  we  forwarded  to  a  person  engaged  in  the 
anchovy  trade  twelve  of  the  samples  referred  to,  each  being  labelled 
with  a  distinct  number ;  the  following  is  his  report : — 

1.  Gorgona. 

2.  French  fish. 
8.  Ditto. 

4.  Gorgona,  not  fine. 

5.  Sicilian  fish. 


7.  Dutch,  inferior. 

8.  Sicilian,  good  quality. 

9.  Gorgona. 

10.  Dutch  fish. 

11.  Sicilian. 

12.  Sicilian,  best  quality. 


6.  Croigona. 
If  this  list  be  correct,  then  not  onb-third  op  the  twentt-kight 

SAMPLES  EXAHINED  CONSISTED  OP  GoRGONA  AnCHOVIES. 

The  practice  of  imparting  an  unnaturally  red  colour  to  the  fish  and 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian,  is  in  the  highest 
decree  reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of  food  with  large  quan- 
tities of  earthy  colouring  matter  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness ;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards  health,  for  this  earth  contains 
a  lai^  quantity  of  iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is  not  suited  to  all  cases, 
and  it  may  even,  in  some  instances,  be  productive  of  mischief;  at  all 
events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  take  iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be 
prescribed  under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  not  administered  in 
an  article  of  food  by  our  grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  warehouse- 
man. 

Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  Venetian  red  contains  red  lead ; 
and  although  in  the  analyses  we  have  made  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
we  have  not  detected  that  poisonous  metallic  oxide  in  a  migle  sample^ 
there  is  no  question  but  that  red  lead  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
bottled  anchovies. 

Anchovies,  even  when  thus  coarsely  reddened,  and  put  in  glass 
bottles,  are  not  particularly  sightly  objects.    Both  for  convenience 
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and  app€fiiance  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  enclosed 
in  open-mouthed  earthen  lars,  which  might  be  made  of  different 
patterns,  and  as  ornamental  as  desired  ]  by  this  means  the  necessity 
tor  colouring  would  be  done  away  with,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  use  wax  and  resin,  themselves  frequently  coloured  with  red 
lead,  to  coat  the  corks,  and  some  of  which  substances,  on  the  bottles 
being  opened,  usually  find  their  way  into  the  contents.  Now  that 
glass  is  so  cheap,  if  bottles  continue  to  be  used  they  should,  at  all 
eyents,  be  furmshed  with  glass  stoppers  in  place  of  corks. 

THE  BETBCmON  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  ANCHOYISB. 

The  Dutch  fish  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy  by 

its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its  scales,  by  its  large  size,  white 

flesh,  general  coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale-marks  which 

'  extend  over  the  whole  surface.    The  fins  nave  the  same  disposition  as 

the  true  anchovy,  and  the  same  number  of  rays. 

The  French,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  fish  are  not  only  of  much 
less  value,  but  also  greatly  inferior  as  articles  of  diet  to  the  true 
anchovy.  The  difference  in  their  cost  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  d^ers  find  it  worth  their  while  to  mix  them  in  diflerent  pro- 
portions in  even  the  same  bottle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  Dutch  fish  by  the  characters  pointed  out  above  *,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  larger  samples  of 
tiie  French  anchovies,  when  denuded  of  their  scales,  and  that  which 
in  this  article  is  denominated  Dutch  Jishy  and  hence  we  infer  that  the 
two  may  possibly  be  separate  states  and  conditions  of  one  and  the  same 
species. 

The  French  fish  is  caught  ofi*  the  coasts  of  Nantes  and  Nice,  and  is 
imported  into  tnis  countiy  in  barrels  packed  in  brine  made  with  rock 
salt. 

It  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  true  anchovy,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  genus.  Like  the  anchovy,  it  is  deprived  of  its  head 
and  intestines,  but  the  scales,  and  not  unfrequently  the  branchial  rays 
and  pectoral  fins,  are  entire.  Moreover,  the  fish  is  usually  somewhat 
larger,  thicker  across  the  back,  tapers  more  towards  the  tail,  and  the 
flesh  is  much  whiter  than  the  Gorgona  anchovy.  These  difierences, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  marked  in  general  to  allow  of  this  fish, 
when  bottled,  being  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy 
by  an  ordinary  observer.  Its  commercial  value  is  about  one-half  that 
of  the  Gorpona  anchovy. 

The  Sicilian  fith  resembles  the  Gorgona  anchovy  very  closely,  of 
which,  by  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  young,  it  being  smaller. 
Whether  it  be  a  state  of  that  species  or  of  the  same  genus  we  are  not 
able  to  determine  with  certainty ;  its  value  is  at  least  one-third  less 
than  that  of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

In  none  of  the  samples  have  we  met  with  either  tpraU  or  sardineSy 
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althougli  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  these  fish  have  been,  and  are 
still  occafiionally,  sold  as  real  Gorgona  anchoyies.  The  sprat  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  anchovy  by  the  dorsal  fin,  which  con- 
sists of  seventeen  rays,  but  more  particularly  by  the  position  of  the 
ventral  fin,  which  is  placed  in  a  vertical  line  directly  under  the  first 
dorsal  fin-ray. 

The  sardine  is  a  shorter  and  thicker  fish  than  the  anchovy ;  it  has 
white  flesh,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ventral  and  dor^  fins  is 
different. 

TJie  detection  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian. — The  presence  of 
these  earths  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of  the' brine  and 
by  the  colour  and  earthy  character  of  the  precipitate.  In  order  to 
oDtain  them  in  a  separate  state,  the  fish  should  be  repeatedly  washed, 
the  washings  and  the  brine  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  water 
to  dissolve  out  the  salt,  and  then  incinerated  and  weighed ;  finally,  the 
ash  must  be  tested  for  iron  and  chalk  according  to  the  processes  already 
given. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  BOTTLED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Copper  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

Aur  attentive  examination,  with  the  eye  alone,  of  various  samples  of 
GKEBN  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  served  to  raise  suspicion,  and  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  method  of  preservation  adopted  by 
modem  preservers  of  these  articles  was  not  quite  so  harmless  as  that 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Saddington.  We  felt,  indeed,  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  same  means  of  coloration  was  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  bottled  firuits  and  vegetables  as  in  that  of  pickles.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  this  conviction  was  well  founded  or  not,  we  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  rigorous  analyses. 

The  extraordinary  effect  o*f  copper,  in  heightening  and  rendering 
permanent  the  green  colour  of  frmts  and  vegetables,  is  exerted  upon 
the  green  contents  of  the  cells,  the  chloro^ylle,  and  hence  it  is  the 
coloured  portions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  those  invested  by  the 
epidermis,  which  are  most  affected  by  this  substance.  The  copper 
used  accumulates  in  this  membrane  as  a  salt — as  an  acetate,  a  citrate, 
or  a  malate  of  copper. 

The  presence  of  copper^  however,  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
confined  to  the  colourea  portions ;  it  penetrates  through  the  whole 
tissue ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  metal  used  even  remains  difiused 
throughout  the  fluid  in  which  the  vegetable  substance  is  contained ; 
hence  it  is  desirable  to  analyse  for  coppNsr  not  only  the  preserved  article 
itself,  but  also  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

lUsuMs  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

Thirty-four  samples  of  difierent  kinds  of  bottled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  From  these  analyses  the 
following  condusions  were  deduced : — 
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1.  That  of  the  thirty ^three  samples  of  preserred  fruits  and  vege- 

tables, Beven  were  free  from  contamination  with  copper, 

2.  That  twenty-seven  samples  were  more  or  leu  impregnated  with  that 

metal. 
8.  That  traces  of  copper  were  discovered  in  three  of  the  samples. 
4.  In  seven  of  the  samples  copper  was  present  in  smaU  amount  only, 
6.  Eight  samples  contained  it  m  considerable  amount. 

6.  In  six  samples  the  metal  was  present  in  very  considerable  amount. 

7.  Four  of  tne  samples  contained  this  poisonous  impregnation  tn 

very  large  quantities. 

8.  That  the  samples  of  limes  contained  copper,  the  one   in  small 

amount  only,  the  other  in  amount  more  considerable. 

9.  That  the  gooseberries  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  copper,  and 

some  samples  even  a  very  large  quantity. 

10.  That  the  rhubarb  contained  an  amount  of  copper  even  more  con- 

siderable,  some  samples  being  contaminatea  with  it  to  a   very 
large  extent. 

11.  That  the  ^ccw^o^w  contained  a  still  greater  quantity  of  copper, 

the  metal  being  frequently  present  in  highly  dangerous  ammtnts. 

12.  In  olives  this  poisonous  im^egnation  was  in  the  largest  amount, 

although  its  effect  in  heightening  the  colour  of  the  £ruit  is  less 
marked  than  in  the  other  cases. 

13.  The  preserved  red  fruits,  as  currants,  raspberries,  and  cherries,  were 

not  as  a  ride  contaminated  with  copper. 

The  absence  of  copper  in  red  fruits,  and  the  variation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  metal  in  green  fruits  according  to  the  requirements  in 
each  case,  afford  clear  evidence  that  this  dangerous  impregnation  does 
not  arise  from  the  mere  use  of  copper  utensils,  but  that  it  is  purposely 
introduced,  the  quantity  being  systematically  adjusted  in  different 
proportions,  determined  by  the  kind  of  fiiiit  to  be  preserved. 

That  this  conclusion  is  correct  is  also  shown  by  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  preparation  usually  pursued,  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  copper. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  is  taken  directly  from  the  baskets  or  meves 
in  which  it  is  received  from  the  countiy,  and  carefriUv  packed  in 
bottles ;  these  are  next  filled  up  vnth  a  liquid,  consisting  of  water 
holding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  in  solution;  they  are  then  loosely 
corked,  and  submitted  for  a  certain  time  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
BO  as  to  ensure  the  coagulation  of  the  vegetable  albimien ;  they  are 
afterwards  more  tightly  corked,  tied  over  with  string  or  wire,  and 
further  secured  with  resin  and  bladder,  or  with  a  metaUic  capsule. 

The  presence  of  copper,  then,  in  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
only  be  explained  on  tne  supposition  that  it  is  purposely  introduced ; 
and  this  is  really  the  case. 

As  in  the  preservation  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  no 
vinegar  to  act  upon  the  copper  of  the  vessels,  the  copper,  usually  the 
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gtdphate,  commonly  called  blue  stone,  is  in  all  cases  added  direct  to 
these  articles.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  manufacturer  for  stating 
that  the  quantity  of  this  powerful  and  poisonous  substance  used  is 
often  fiilly  as  much  as  6  grammes  to  one  gross  of  bottles  of  the  fruit ; 
this  gives  not  far  short  of  0*04  gramme,  equal  to  half  a  grain,  per 
bottle,  which  is  a  full  medicinal  dose. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  copper  is  considerable,  the 
metal  becomes  deposited  on  any  metallic  surface  it  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  proof  of 
this  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  Beniays,  a  chemist  resident  in  Derby,  addressed  to  the  '  Lancet.' 
He  writes : — 

*  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  gooseberries  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  grocers  in  this  town,  and  had  had  its  contents  trans- 
ferred into  a  pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked  fearfully 
green  when  cooked ;  and  on  eating  one  with  a  steel  fork,  its  intense 
bitterness  sent  me  in  search  of  the  sugar.  After  having  sweetened 
and  mashed  the  gooseberries  with  the  same  steel  fork,  I  was.  about 
to  convey  some  to  my  mouth,  when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  com- 
pletely coated  with  a  thin  film  of  bright  metallic  copper.  My  testi- 
mony can  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  three  others,  two  of  whom 
dined  at  my  table.' 

The  colour  of  green  fruits  and  vegetables  is  sometimes  apparently 
heightened  by  a  second  device  j  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  enclosed 
are  made  of  a  highly-coloured  glass ;  those  in  which  French  olives  are 
preserved  are  of  so  intense  a  green  as  to  impart  to  the  fruit  as  seen 
through  the  bottles  a  deep-green  colour. 

As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  copper  ordinarily  present  in  many  kinds 
of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  is  greater  for  equal  quantities  than  in 
pickles,  which  also  frequently  contain  that  metal  in  large  and  almost 
poisonous  quantity.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  while  pickles  are  used 
in  small  quantity  only,  a  whole  bottle  of  preserved  fruit  is  consumed 
by  two  or  three  jpersons  at  one  time ;  hence  we  perceive  how  much 
more  dangerous  is  the  employment  of  copper  in  the  case  of  fruits  than 
in  that  of  pickles. 

The  present  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  which  have  already 
been  adduced,  in  which  manufacturers,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour 
of  articles,  and  as  they  conceive,  often  very  erroneously,  to  improve 
their  appearance,  have  sacrificed  their  flavour  and  quaUty,  and  have 
risked  health,  and  even  safety. 

In  the  preservation  of  red  fruits,  no  copper  is  used ;  but  here,  again, 
red  colouring  matter,  as  decoction  of  logwood,  or  infusion  of  beet-root, 
as  well  as  the  red  aniline  colours,  which  are  almost  constantly  con- 
taminated with  arsenic,  are  not  unfrequently  employed,  especially 
where  the  fruit  is  damaged  or  of  inferior  quality. 
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THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  AD  U  LTEK ATIONB  OP  BOTTLED  FBITITS  Ain> 
VEGETABLES. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  these  articles  are  those  toith  salts  of  coppery 
added  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  their  colour.  In  many  cases 
the  intense  green  or  bluish-grey  colour,  greatly  increased  when  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  cooked,  is  sufficient  to  betray  the  presence  of 
copper,  especially  to  an  accustomed  eye. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  by  chemical  means  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of '  Pickles.' 

The  copper  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  pickles,  in  the  preserving 
fluid  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  itself. 

If  we  desire  to  test  the  liquid,  we  proceed  as  follows : — 
About  100  cc,  of  the  juice  or  fluid  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
is  preserved  are  to  be  measured  out  and  placed  in  a  test-glass ;  the 
acidity  is  to  be  slightly  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  three  drops 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  a  polished  rod  of  iron  placed  in  the  fluid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  If  copper  is  present 
in  considerable  amount,  the  surfiEU^  of  the  rod,  from  top  to  bottom, 
becomes  covered  with  a  continuous  and  bright  coating  of  that  metal. 
If  the  amount  of  copper  is  less  considerable,  the  upper  half  or  so  only 
of  the  rod  receives  the  coating.  If  the  quantity  is  very  small  indeed^ 
no  perceptible  deposit  of  copper  will  take  place. 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  iron  rod  affords  a  simple  and  most  con- 
clusive test  for  copper  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  when  present  in  any- 
thing like  considerable  amount,  and  that  it  even  serves  to  indicate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  quantity  of  copper  with  which  the  juice  of  dif- 
ferent samples  is  impregnated,  as  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  deposit  occurs,  by  the  thickness  of  the  coating,  and  by  the  extent 
of  surwce  covered  by  it. 

If  we  desire  to  analyse  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  we  must  proceed  as 
follows : — 100  grammes  of  each  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be 
weighed  out,  placed  in  crucibles,  and  incinerated  until  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  is  dissipated,  the  colour  of  the  ash  being  carefiilly  noted. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  is  not  contaminated  with 
copper,  the  residual  ash  is  observed  to  be  either  white  or  greyish-white, 
while  in  those  instances  in  which  copper  is  present  it  is  constantly  of  a 
pink  colour,  the  depth  varying  uniformly  with  the  amount  of  copper 
present. 

When  fruits  or  vegetable  substances  are  carefully  incinerated  with- 
out being  in  any  way  disturbed,  the  general  form  of  the  fruit,  &c.,  is 
in  most  cases  tolerably  well  preserved ;  and  it  is  then  perceived  that 
the  pink  colour  is  confined  principally  to  the  surface  of  the  substance 
incinerated. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  copper  is  but  very  small,  the 
pink  will  be  seen  on  the  surfBM^e,  only  here  ana  there,  and  will  be  of  a 
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pale  tint.  Wliere  the  quantity  is  larger,  althouj^h  still  but  small,  the 
colour  will  be  more  general  and  more  decided.  Where  it  is  abiindimt, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ash  will  be  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  rosy- 
pink  hue.  Lastlj,  when  the  Quantity  of  copper  present  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  residual  ash  will  oe  of  a  deep  pink  colour. 

Olives,  when  incinerated,  do  not  leave  a  clean  white  ash,  so  that 
although  the  colour  may  be  very  well  detected  in  them,  it  is  not  of  so 
bright  a  pink  as  in  other  fruits ;  and  the  colour  is  not  confined,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  to  the  sur&ce,  but  extends  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  fruit. 

When  a  portion  of  the  juice  is  incinerated  along  with  the  fruit,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  crucibles,  if  copper  be  present,  become  tinted 
with  the  same  roev-pink  colour  ebeerved  on  the  surfieuse  of  the  ash  of 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  incinerated.  In  some  cases,  where  the  amount 
of  copper  is  considerable,  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  become  deeply 
and  beautifully  stained  of  a  bright  and  iridescent  pink. 

The  pink  colour  of  the  ash  is  thus  explained.  In  the  course  of 
incineration  the  acid  with  which  the  copper  was  combined  is  destroyed, 
the  highly  characteristic  pink  oxide  alone  remaining,  and  its  presence 
being  revealed  by  its  peculiar  colour. 

The  tint  having  oeen  noted,  the  ash  is  next  treated  with  some 
stronff  nitric  acid.  One  nart  of  the  acid  unfiltered  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  test  tube,  ana  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia. 
A  precipitate,  consisting  of  phosphates  and  other  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  is  thrown  down,  which  is  allowed  to  settle.  If  copper  be  pre- 
sent the  supernatant  liquor  will  exhibit  a  more  or  less  blue  coloration, 
which  is  puticularly  perceptible  when  the  test  tube  is  placed  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

Another  yait  of  the  solution  of  the  ash  is  rendered  first  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and  then  acidulated 
with  pure  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  is  now 
added;  if  the  solution  contain  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  will  be  observed.  This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
constitutes  the  best  test  for  copper,  especially  when  this  is  present  in 
small  quantities  only. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  copper,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  '  Pickles.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
TINNED    VEGETABLES, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTKIUTION. 

The  presence  of  copper. 

Several  kinds  of  vegetables  are  very  successfully  preserved  from  year 
to  year  in  hermetically-sealed  tins,  in  the  same  maimer  and  on  the  same 
principle  as  are  meat^  milk,  and  various  other  articles  of  food. 

The  principal  kinds  of  vegetables  thus  preserved  are  peas  (peit'U 
pais)f  beans  (haricots  verts)^  mixed  vegetables,  containing  usually  peas 
and  beans,  called  by  the  French  MacidoineSj  and  asparagus. 

Now,  all  these  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  asparagus,  are 
Tery  frequently  coloured  with  copper  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
bottled  miits  and  vegetables. 

In  this  case  likewise  the  copper  is  added  intentionally,  consisting 
in  the  addition  usually  of  a  solution  of  the  siUphate  of  copf>er  or  biue 
stone.  The  quantity  added  is  even  more  considerable  than  m  the  case 
of  the  articles  preserved  in  bottles,  the  colour  of  the  tinned  peas  and 
beans  beinff  often  intensely  and  unnaturally  green. 

This  highly  objectionable  practice  was  made  known  by  us  many 
years  since  in  reports  in  the  '  Lancet,*  send  although  the  exposures  then 
made  have  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  practice,  especially  in  this  country, 
we  are  yet  frequently  called  upon  to  analyse  vegetables  in  tins  with  the 
result  of  discovering  copper  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Vegetables  are  extensively  preserved  in  tins  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  where  peas  and  beans  are  even  cheaper  than  with  us.  The 
English  manufacturers  now  less  frequently  add  copper  than  they  did 
formerly,  but  enormous  quantities  of  these  vegetables  continue  to  be 
imported  from  France,  notwithstanding  that  the  use  of  copper  in  that 
country  has  been  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  so  that  we  believe 
in  France  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with,  even  at  restauianta 
and  cheap  dining-plaoes,  vegetables  so  coloured. 

In  most  cases  me  detection  of  this  adulteration  is  easy  enough.  In 
many  instances  the  colour  itself  is  sufficient  to  reveal  its  presence,  the 
vegetables  containing  it  presenting  a  deep  green  colour  in  place  of  the 
oUve  tint  characteristic  of  copper-free  vegetables  when  cooked  mod 
preserved. 
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For  the  detection  of  the  metal  chemicalljy  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  we  must  proceed  in  the  manner  alreadv  described  under 
the  heads  of  *  Bottled  Fruits  and  Vegetables '  and  *  Pickles.' 

The  practice  above  exposed  is  undoubtedly  of  a  highly  objection- 
able and  dangerous  character,  and  we  trust  that  our  food  analysts  will 
not  fail  to  exert  their  authority  with  a  view  to  its  exposure  and 
extinction. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FRESEBVES  AND  JELLIES  AND  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATION. 

Ad  J  foreign  ftnit  or  substance  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  which 
they  are  sold.  Copper,  whether  added  or  derived  from  the  Tcsaels  emplojred  in 
their  manufacture,  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

Pbeseryeb  and  jellies  are  veiy  liable  to  adulteration,  like  a  eroat  many 
more  articles  of  consmnption,  and  this  in  ways  which  would  haidly  lie 
suspected  by  the  uninitiated. 

One  kind  of  adulteration  practised  is  to  mix  a  cheaper  with  a  more 
expensiye  fruit,  still  calling  the  jam  by  the  name  of  the  more  costly 
constituent.  Vegetable  jellies  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  adul- 
teration. 

Another  practice  is  to  make  use  of  the  refuse  materials  derived 
from  the  preparation  of  vegetable  jellies,  as  of  the  apple  particularly, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  jams  and  preserves,  or  to  nuUce  with  it  azid 
other  refuse  mattere,  including  those  from  the  manufacture  of  British 
wines,  different  kinds  of  jam,  to  which  certain  grand  names  and  titles 
are  given.  In  the  same  maimer  damaged  fruits,  including  figs,  are  fi»- 
q uentlv  introduced  into  jams.  Some  time  back,  Dr.  Tidv  caUed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Oity  Commission  of  Sewere  to  the  fact  maX  210  boxea  of 
bad  figs,  weigninff  8,000  lbs.  in  all,  had  been  seized  at  Cox'sQuay,  and 
stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  a  smallportion 
of  an  enormous  quantity  which  had  arrived  in  the  docks.  Ijie  figs 
themselves,  which  were  rotten  and  maggoty,  were  quite  unsaleable,  and 
were  used  in  the  manufiGkcture  of  jam,  together  with  bad  plums  and 
the  sweepings  of  fruit  warehouses.  The  seeds,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  raspberry  jam  with  which  the  concoction  was  mixed,  gave  the  ao- 
called  preserve  a  genuine  appearance,  and  it  was  largely  sold  amoi^ 
the  poor  under  the  names  of  '  Family  preserve,' '  Boyal  jam/ '  Fruit 
preserve,'  and  ^  Household  jam.' 

Lastly,  the  jams  of  a  green  colour,  as  those  of  the  greengagej  phun^ 
and  gooMbeny,  are  fre(]^uently  greened  or  coloured  by  means  of  copper. 
In  some  instances  this  is  purposely  introduced,  and  in  others  its  preeenoe 
is  due  not  to  any  intentional  admixture,  but  to  the  use,  and  espeoaUy  the 
cardees  emplqyinent,  of  copper  pans  in  the  manufacture  of  the  jama. 
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One  of  the  jams  Tery  liable  to  adulteration  is  raspberry  jam.  This 
is  frequently  mixed  wim  a  proportion  of  the  pulp  of  ^e  gooseberry. 

Strawberry  jam  is  liable  to  the  Bame  adulteration.  In  samples  of 
mixed  raspberry  and  gooseberry  jam  we  have  met  with  large  quantities 
of  <qtpU,    Agam,  marmalade  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  the  pulp  of 

Pig.  W9. 


Oranob  MARMALiJJB,  adulterated  with  AppU  or  Turnip,    a  a,  tteue  of  orange ; 
b  by  oellfl  of  foreign  Tegetable  subetanoe.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

either  apple  or  turnip  (fig.  139),  but  much  more  frequently  still  it  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  apple  jelly ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  we  believe,  there 
was  scarcely  a  mannakde  to  be  obtained  from  the  shops  free  from  that 
admixture.    The  makers  assert  that  this  addition  is  not  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  adulteration,  but  to  stiffen  the  marmalade.  All  we  can  say 
18,  tnat  housekeepers  who  make  their  own  marmalade  do  not  find  any 
such  admixture  to  be  requisite,  and  with  the  quality  of  home-made 
marmalade  no  fault  can  be  found.    We  have  been  informed  that  a 

Pig.  140. 


Orhis  Root,  a,  epidermis ;  b,  transveise  section  of  root  showing  the  cW/«  filled 
with  starchy  long  prismatic  crystals^  and  portions  of  a  handle  of  vessels  cot 
across  ;  c,  section  of  roolM ;  d^  crystal ;  e,  starch  granules.  Magnified,  a,  6,  c, 
100,  d  200,  e  500  diameters. 

species  of  swede  of  a  yeUow  colour  is  much  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
orange  marmalade.    Sweet  oranges  are  also  sometimes  employed. 

Tne  two  principal  vegetable  jellies  prepared  are  those  made  froai 
the  red  and  black  currant.    Now,  red  currant  jelly  in  nearly  all  in- 
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stances  containB  a  lai^gre  admixture  of  jelly  prerared  from  the  goose- 
berry, and  it  is  probable  that  that  of  the  black  cmrant  is  similarly 
compouDded.  Raspberry  jeUy  is  said  usually  to  consist  of  currant  jelly 
to  which  the  flavour  of  the  raspberry  has  been  communicated  by 
means  of  orris  root  (^fig.  140).  Maspbeny  Jiavouring  ioi  sugar  con- 
fectionery is  made  entirely  of  currant  jelly  and  orris  root.  But  organic 
chemistry  has  in  these  days  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  almost  any  fruit  is  capable  of  being  imitated.  We  have 
recently  received  samples  of  the  following  or^^^Scta/  fruit  essences 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Langdale  &  Co.,  of  Ilatton  Garden : — Essence 
of  apples,  pears,  quince,  pineapple,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries, 
peach  kernels,  rum,  gin,  cognac,  Maraschino,  hops,  vanilla,  parsley, 
celery,  and  curry  powder. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  names  of  certain  articles  were 
changed  as  soon  as  the  late  Adulteration  Act  came  into  operation. 
Thus  it  became  rare  to  meet  with  a  pot  labelled  red  currtmt  jelly^  as 
this  would  have  exposed  the  vendors  of  the  mixed  article  to  the  operas 
tion  of  that  Act,  and  so  the  name  was  changed  to  red  jelly, 

RefulU  of  Analyses  of  Samples, 

Thirty-five  samples  of  preserves  and  jellies  of  various  kinds  were 
subjected  to  chemical  eicamination  for  copper  with  the  following 
results : — 

The  raspberry  jam  analysed  contained  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  copper. 

The  four  samples  of  gooseberry  jam  examined  all  contained 
copper. 

Copper,  sometimes  in  large  amount,  was  detected  in  twelve  of  the 
lourteen  samples  of  orange  marmalade  analysed. 

The  nine  samples  of  greengage  jam  were  all  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  it  being  present  in  considerable  amount 
in  five  of  the  samples. 

The  greengages  contained  in  three  diflerent  boxes  of  crystallised 
fruits  edl  owed  their  deep  green  colour  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 

The  limes  and  greengages  present  in  a  little  glass  jar  of  fruit  pre- 
served in  jelly  also  owed  their  brilliant  colour  to  a  salt  of 
copper. 

Copper  was  present  in  the  three  samples  of  candied  citron  peel 
subjected  to  analysis. 

Thus  Copper  was  detected  in  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  thirty- 
Jive  samples  of  different  preserves  analysed :  three  contained 
traces  only ;  in  eleven  the  metal  was  present  in  smaU  quantity ; 
and  in  nineteen  either  tn  considerable  or  even  very  large  amount. 
Knowing  well  the  powerful  action  of  vegetable- juices  and  also 
of  sugar   upon  copper,  we   have  long  entertained  the  belief  that 
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copper  w<9iild  be  very  ^q^uently  detected,  on  analysis,  in  preserves^ 
jams,  and  jellies,  as  ordinarily  prepared :  we  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  residt  of  actual  investigation  has  far  exceeded  our 
expectations,  since  it  has  proved  that  preserves  made  in  copper  vessels 
not  only  almost  invariahly  contain  copper,  but  thait  the  metal  is  often 
present  in  very  considerable  quantities,  sufficient  to  tint  the  ash  of  a 
deep  pink,  and  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  ash  when  treated  with 
ammonia  to  become  of  a  decided  and  sometimes  even  of  a  deep  blue 
colour. 

But  the  still  larger  quantities  of  copper  detected  in  certain  of  the 
samples  of  ^eenga^e  jam  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  case  with  bot^ed  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  greening  salt  of 
copper,  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate,  is  reaUy  intentionally  introduced  for 
the  piirpose  of  creating  an  artificial  viridity. 

The  disclosures  now  made  afford  convincing  proof  how  improper 
and  even  dangerous  it  is  to  make  preserves,  as  is  commonly  done  even 
by  ordinary  housekeepers,  in  copper  saucepans.  The  vessels  employed 
for  this  purpose,  wherever  practicable,  should  be  lined  with  enamel. 

Although  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  copper  in  any  preserved 
vegetable  substance  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  yet  we  scarcely 
expected  to  meet  with  that  poison  in  those  tasteful  and  sparkling 
little  boxes  of  bonbons  which  at  Christmas-time  are  displayed  in 
shop  windows  so  attractively ;  neither  did  we  expect  to  find  it  making 
its  way,  through  the  citron-peel  used,  into  our  very  Christmas  plum- 
pudding. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  adulterators  of  our  food  do  not 
scruple  to  employ,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stances, undeterred  by  the  serious  consequences  which  but  too  fre- 
quently result  from  their  use.  Thus,  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  make  u^  of  various  preparations  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  majority  of  the  substances  are  had  recourse  to,  not  on  account 
of  bulk  or  weight,  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  colours,  which,  thus  pio- 
cured,  are  frequently  in  a  high  degree  glaring  and  unnatural,  these 
colours  bein^  obtained,  too,  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  flavour. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  have  already  been  treated  of,  and  in 
which  foreign  colouring  ingredients  have  been  detected,  are  tea, 
chicory,  cocoa,  cayenne,  mustard,  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
tinned  vegetables,  potted  meats,  and  fish.  The  list  is,  however,  far 
from  complete  as  yet,  and  on  the  present  occasion  we  have  added  other 
articles. 

The  (quantity  of  copper  contained  in  jams,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  IS  perfectly  certain  that  no  intentional  addition  of  any  salt  of 
that  metal  nas  taken  place,  varies  very  greatly.  The  reason  of  thia 
variation  in  the  amount  depends,  we  believe,  greatly  upon  the  care 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  jams.  When  acids,  as  those  of  fruitSy 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  clean  and  bright  sur&ce  of  copper. 
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no  immediate  or  direct  action  takes  place ;  the  metal  must  first  be 
oxidised  before  the  acid  can  combine  with  it,  the  oxyg:en  for  this 
purpose  being  deriyed  from  that  contained  in  the  air,  which  is 
Deing  constantly  introduced  into  the  jam  by  the  stirring  which  takes 
place  during  its  preparation.  These  facts  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  copper  pans,  when  employed,  should  be  kept  in  the  brightest 
and  cleanest  state  possible,  and  that  the  jam  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  them  a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
ncessary. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  JAMS. 

For  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  jams  the  microscope 

Fig.  141. 


a,  pip  of  reupberry ;  6,  of  gooseberry  ;  c,  of  white  currant ;  d,  of  black  currant ; 
<  «,  of  strawberry ;  //,  of  ^. 

affords,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  cases,  nearly  the  only  means 
whereby  the  admixture  of  one  fruit  with  another  can  be  discovered. 
But  before  applying  that  instrument  to  the  detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  jam,  it  is  necessary  that  the  structure  of  the  several  fruits 
and  vegetable  substances  employed  and  the  characters  presented  by 
them  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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Fig.  142. 


Epidkrmis  op  Apple. 
Fig.  1«. 


y 


Crus  of  Pabekchyua.  of  Atpub. 
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Pig.  144. 


Epidermis  op  Tuiinip. 
Fig.  14«. 


CxTJiS  OF  Parexchtma  of  Turnip. 


Raspberries;  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  all  dis- 
tinguisnable  the  one  from  the  other  by  means  of  the  seeds  of  the  fruit. 
The  differences  in  the  characters  of  these  are  well  shown  in  the 
engravinff  (fig.  141). 

But  mere  are  other  differences  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  fruits  above 
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named,  eidier  in  the  cuticle  or  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed,  or  in 
the  cells  which  form  the  pulp. 

The  presence  of  apple  in  jams  may  in  general  be  satisfactorilj  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  microscope.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distin^ish  between  the  roimded  cells  of  the  cooked  pulp  of  the  apple 
and  those  of  the  turnip,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  iam  will 
generally  disclose  in  it  portions  of  the  cuticle,  pipe,  or  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cayities  in  which  these  are  enclosed  (hgs.  142  and  143). 

Again,  the  turnip  itself  presents  peculiarities  of  structure  whereby 
in  some  cases  its  presence  may  be  recognised  and  discriminated.  Thus 
the  characters  of  the  cuticle  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  ftP^^ 
the  only  vegetable  fruit  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The 
form  of  the  cells  composing  the  skin  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined engraving,  verv  difterent,  while  ike  average  size  of  the  oeUs  of 
the  pulp  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  apple  (ng8.'144  and  145). 

it  IS  thus  quite  practicable  to  detect  most  of  the  adulterations 
of  jams  hj  admixture  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  but  we  have  as  yet  not  indicated  any  method 
by  which  the  proportions  of  the  di^rent  fruits  employed  may  be 
arrived  at  Tnis  may  be  effected,  however,  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  pips  of  the  different  fruits  present  in  mixed  jams. 
Although  the  number  of  pipe  contained  in  tne  different  fruits  varies 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  we  are  yet  enabled  by  separating 
and  counting  them  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  composition 
of  the  jam.  Thus  the  number  or  pipe  in  the  gooseberry  varies  firom  25 
to  .36,  being  on  an  average  30;  strawberry  contains  m>m  70  to  100, 
the  average  being  85 ;  raspberries  from  65  to  65,  the  average  being  60 ; 
black  currants  from  35  to  46,  the  average  being  40 ;  and  the  white  and 
red  currants  from  3  to  5,  average  4. 

By  dissolving  and  difiusing  about  a  tablespoonful  of  the  jam  in 
water  the  pips  will  be  left  behind.  They  are  to  be  spread  out  on  a 
white  plate  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  they  may  then  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  am  otiier  characters,  including  the  micro- 
scopical appearances. 

In  reference  to  the  detection  of  foreign  or  artifidal  red  colouring 
matters,  we  have  met  with  the  following  statements : — ^  With  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  the  artificial  red  colouring  matter  remaina  un- 
changed, while  the  real  becomes  lilac  or  green.' — Food  Journal, 

According  to  C.  Puscher,  fuchnn,  rosanilin  or  amline  red  in 
vegetable  jeUies  and  juices  may  easily  be  discovered  by  immersiiig 
in  the  liquid  a  few  threads  of  wool  or  silk,  which  is  coloured  pink 
by  fuchsin,  but  not  bythe  colouring  matters  proper  to  the  ielliee. 

According  to  H.  Hager,  the  genuine  syrup  or  jelly,  when  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  acid,  remains  red,  while  ar- 
tificially coloured  syrup  turns  yellow.  The  genuine  syrup,  mixed  witli 
an  equal  volume  oi  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  of  10  per  cent., 
turns  violet,  with  a  tint  of  green,  blue-green  or  reddish-green,  whOe 
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the  artificially  colooied  article  turns,  first  pink,  and  after  some  time 
is  quite  decolorised. 

^  With  an  equal  Tolume  of  soda  solution,  the  genuine  article  is 
turned  lilac  or  green,  while  the  artificially  coloured  syrup  is  not,  or 
only  yeiT  little  changed. 

Lastly,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  in  tiie  first  case  a  bluish  green  or  greyish  ^reen,  and  after  boiling 
an  oliye  green  mixture  is  produced,  while  the  arhficial  colouring  matter 
is  not  essentially  changed. 

The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  copper  haye 
already  been  more  tHan  once  fully  described. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
MUSTARD   AND   ITS   ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFIXITION'    OF    ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  9iib9tance  whatever,  either  vegetable  or  mineral ;  the  miztares  now 
Bo  ft^quently  sold  as  mustard  to  be  named  and  sold  asmixtnrea. 

The  subjoined  particulars,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  mustard^ 
BA  furnished  by  a  manufacturer,  are  riven  by  Pereira : — 

^  The  seeds  <^  both  black  and  white  mustard  are  first  crushed  be- 
tween rollers,  and  then  pounded  in  mortars.  The  pounded  seeds  are 
then  sifted.  The  residue  in  the  sieve  is  caUed  dresginas,  or  siftings ; 
what  passes  through  is  impure  Jlour  of  mustard.  The  latter,  by  a 
second*  sifting,  yields  pure  Jlour  of  mustardy  and  a  second  quantity  of 
dressings,  ny  pressure  the  dressings  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used 
for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.' 

THE  COMPOSinON  OF  KTSTABD. 

The  mustard  of  commerce  when  pure  and  ^nuine  consists  usually 
of  a  mixture  in  different  proportions  of  the  farma,  with  more  or  less  of 
the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  brown  and  white  mustiud.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  wholly  from  the  brown  seed,  and  at  others  the  farina  of  the 
white  mustard  seed  is  the  principal  constituent. 

Of  these  seeds  no  very  complete  (quantitative  analyses  have  as  jet 
been  made,  although  many  highly  miportant  particulars  have  been 
ascertained  respecting  their  composition;  thus,  olack  or  brown  mus- 
tard, as  it  is  now  generally  namea,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  Jixed 
oil,  myromc  acid,  OjoHj^NSjOio,  which  is  combined  with  potash, 
forming  a  myronate  of  potash,  and  which  acid  is  converted  into  the 

C*\   ) 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  or  iulpkoct/anide  of  aUyl,  O^H^NS,  n  ^  C  ^' 

through  the  agency  of  the  myrosin,  another  constituent  of  brown 
mustard,  when  the  two  are  brought  into  contact  through  the  medium 
of  water ;  vegetable  albumen,  a  bitter  principle,  a  little  gum  and  sugar, 
a  peculiar  green  substance,  cellulose,  and  mineral  matter. 

White  mustard  differs  essentially  in  its  composition  from  brown ;  it 
also  contains  ^r^cf  oU,  but  in  lieu  of  myromc  acid,  convertible  as 
described  into  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  it  contains  a  non-volatile, 
bitter,  and  acrid  salt,  termed  sulphocyanide  of  sinapine  (O^Hj^N^SOj, 
or  CyjHgsXOj,  CNHS),  myrosin,  gum,  cellulose,  and  mineral  matter, 

Isow  it  is  on  the  voktile  oil  and  the  acrid  and  somewhat  bitter 
salt  that  the  pungency  and  acridity  of  mustard  depend,  and  hence  we 
see  a  strong  reason  why  in  the  mustards  of  commerce  the  fiiriiia  of  tlie 
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two  species  should  be  blended  toother :  of  the  two  active  principles 
the  volatile  oil  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and  henc^  the  seed  of  the 
brown  mustard  possesses  the  greatest  commercial  value.  It  should  be 
stated  that  Henrie  and  Garot  affirm  that  brown  mustard  contains  the 
acrid  principle  as  well  as  the  white ;  this  statement  we  have  been  able 
to  verify,  as  shown  specially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
and  ferric  chloride  on  the  alcoholic  extract. 

The  acrid  principle  of  white  mustard  appears  to  possess  but  little 
stability,  and  although  it  is  stated  by  v.  Babo  to  bear  a  temperature  of 
130°C.,  we  find  that  it  is  readily  affected  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  containing  it  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  about  30°  0.  If  subjected  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
it  quickly  loses  its  acridity,  and  acquires  a  bitter  caramel-like  taste. 

Of  neither  brown  nor  white  mustard  had  any  percentage  analysis 
been  given  until  those  made  and  published  by  ourselves  in  an  article  on 
mustard  and  its  adulterations,  in '  Food,  Water,  and  Air,'  for  February 
1874,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  quantities  of  any  of  the 
constituents  are  stated  they  vary  greatly,  according  to  different  ob- 
servers. Thus,  according  to  Pereira,  the  fixed  oil  forms  about  28  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  whUe  Watts  puts  the  yield  at 
18  per  cent,  only,  but  white  mustard  seed,  he  says,  furnishes  36  per 
cent.  The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  0*20  per  cent,  according  to  Boutron 
and  Robiquet ;  0*55  per  cent,  according  to  Aschoff;  and  0*60  per  cent, 
according  to  Wittstock ;  all  which  quantities  are  much  below  the 
mark,  as  vnlX  be  seen  hereafter.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  fixed  oil  furnished  by 
the  two  descriptions  of  mustard — that  obtained  by  me  from  the  farina 
of  brown  mustard  reaching  3o*701  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  white 
mustard  35*768  per  cent.  Again,  it  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given 
below  that  the  volatile  oil  occurs  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those 
enumerated  above,  the  amount  which  we  hiave  obtained  from  one 
sample  being  no  less  than  1*271  per  cent. 

Of  both  brown  and  white  mustard  we  append  the  following  original 
percentage  analyses,  first  published  in  the  article  referred  to : — 

Brown  Mustard  Farina, 

Water  ........  4-846 

Fixed  oU 86-701 

Myronic  add 4-840 

Myroein  and  albumen 29-636 

Acrid  salt 3-688 

Cellulose 16-766 

Ash 4-725 

100-000 

Volatile  oil 1-271 

Nitrogen 5-068 

Sulphur 1'418 

The  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  brown  seed  is  of  a  bright  and 
beautiful  emerald  green  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  peculiar 
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green  principle,  described  as  one  of  its  constituents.  So  deep  and 
remarkable  is  the  colour  of  the  oil  that  it  would  be  easy,  by  means 
of  a  graduated'  scale  of  tints,  to  determine  with  very  tolerable  cer- 
tainty the  percentage  of  brown  mustsfd  contained  in  any  sample  of 
mixed  mustard. 

White  Mustard  Farina, 

Water 6-860 

Fixed  oil 85-76« 

Acrid  salt 10-983 

Mvrosin  and  albumen         ....  27-484 

CeUuloee 16-295 

Ash 4-110 

lOO-OOO 

Nitrogen 5-285 

Sulphur 1-224 

These  analyses,  whether  regarded  from  a  scientific  or  practical  point 
of  view,  are  possessed  of  much  interest. 

The  small  quantity  of  sugar  found  in  mustard  would,  from  the 
method  of  analysis  pursued,  be  included  under  the  bitter  principle,  and 
the  ^um  with  the  cellulose. 

MyroTuc  acid  occurs  as  myronate  of  potash  in  the  seed  of  sinapis 
nigra.  Myronic  acid  is  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Myronate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  neutral  reaction.  It  undergoes  a  most  remarkable  change  under 
the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  mustard  seed, 
myrosin.  It  decomposes  into  oil  of  mustard,  or  sulphocyanide  of  aUyl, 
glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  0i(yHiQKNSj0ijj"04B[5NS  + 

on  of  mustard  is  not  ready  contained  in  the  seed,  but  is  formed 
by  the  aecomposition  of  the  myronate  of  potash.  It  possesses  the 
odour  of  mustard  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of 
vapour  excites  tears.  It  blisters  the  skin,  boils  at  148^0.  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*016  at  20°.  In  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia 
it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  ammonia  and  forms  a  crystalline,  non- 
volatile substance,  tMosmnammey  O^H^NS,  NH,. 

Myrosin  is  the  name  of  the  cdbuminous  substance  contained  in 
mustard.  It  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  other  albuminous 
bodies.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat  .and  by  alcohoL  If  coagulated  it 
no  longer  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  myronates. 

Sulphocyanide  ofsinapin  occurs  both  in  white  and  black  mustard, 
but  in  white  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  crystallises  in  white  needles 
or  glassy  prisms.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  and  burning' 
taste.    Fusing  point  180°  0.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

These  being  the  principal  and  characteristic  constituents  of  both 
black  and  white  mustard,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analysis  of 
mustard. 
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THE  AKALISIB  OF  mJSTAED. 

The  8u\»tance8  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  are — water,  Jkced 
oUj  myronic  acid,  mynmn  or  albutnen,  smapin,  cellulose  and  mineral  matter. 

Estimation  of  water,  fatty  and  mineral  matters, — We  have  already 
80  often  described  the  proceesee  for  the  estimalion  of  these  sub- 
stances, that  we  refrain  from  doing  so  again. 

Estimation  of  the  myronic  acid, — ^Myronate  of  potash  decomposes 
under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  brown  mus- 
tard into  volatile  oil,  glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  quantity 
of  each  of  these  products  of  decomposition  gives  therefore  by  simple 
calculation  the  quantity  of  the  myronic  acid.  100  parts  of  this  acid 
yield  23*85  parts  of  volatile  oil.  From  40  to  50  grammes  of  the 
mustard  farina  are  placed  in  a  flask  of  about  ^  litre  capacity ;  250  cc.  of 
tepid  water  are  poured  over  it,  the  flask  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the 
whole  is  well  shaken.  After  twenty-four  hours*  standing,  the  flask  is 
connected  with  a  Liebig  condenser,  and  its  contents  are  heated  to 
boiling.  Into  the  receiver  30  cc.  of  strong  ammonia  are  poured  and 
the  end  of  the  condenser  is  dipped  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Water  and  the  volatile  oil  pass  over,  the  latter  at  first  floating  in  the 
shape  of  oOy  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  soon  sink  to  the 
bottom,  especially  when  the  liquid  is  gently  agitated.  When  the 
distillation  is  finished,  which  is  the  case  when  no  more  oil  globules 
pass  over,  the  receiver  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  oil  is  dissolved  and 
is  now  contained  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  thiosinnamin.  This  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  the 
residue  dned  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  thiosinnamin  obtained, 
minus  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  represents  the  amount  of  the  vola- 
tile oil. 

JEstimation  of  the  myrosin,  or  albumen-,  and  of  the  sulphocyamide 
of  sinapin, — The  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  contained  in 
tne  mustard  are  next  ascertained.  The  former  by  combustion  with 
soda-lime  in  the  well-known  manner,  the  latter  by  deflagration  of  the 
mustard  and  oxidation  of  its  sulphur  in  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  msed  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  or 
dilute  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution  is  esti- 
mated by  means  of  chlonde  of  barium.  From  these  data  the  amounts 
of  the  myrosin  and  of  the  sulphocvanide  of  sinapin,  the  acrid  principle, 
are  thus  calculated ;  as  mucn  sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  first  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  these  substances  obtained  as  is  contained  in  the 

Suantity  of  myronic  acid  previously  determined.  Next,  the  whole  of 
lie  remaining  sulphur  and  as  much  of  the  nitrogen  as  is  required 
are  then  calculated  into  the  acrid  principle;  lastly,  the  surplus 
nitrogen  is  calculated  into  mvrosin,  wnich  nas  the  same  formula  as 
vegetable  albumen.  But  now,  having  ^t  at  approximately  the  amounts 
of  the  acrid  principle  and  of  the  myrosin,  a  further  calculation  has  to  be 
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made,  since  myroBin  contains  about  1  yer  cent,  of  sulphur.  This  has  to 
be  deducted  from  the  total  acrid  prmciple,  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  nitrogen  being  in  its  turn  calculated  into  myrosin.  By  those 
acquainted  with  algebra,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  more'  precise 
calculation  may  be  made,  but  the  results  would  not,  even  then,  differ  to 
any  practical  extent. 


AXALY8E8  OF  8A1CFLB3  OF  emrUUXB  inTSTABD  OF  DIFFEBEITr  QTJAIJTI£S. 

Having  given  the  analyses  of  the  farinaa  of  brown  and  white 
mustard,  we  will  now  proceed  to  state  those  of  certain  qualities  of 
mustard  distinguished  by  different  names,  and  consisting  of  mixtures 
in  different  proportions  of  black  and  white  mustard : — 


Genuiiu  Mustard, 

Water 

Fixed  oU      .... 
Myronic  add 
Myrosin  and  albumen . 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Cellulose       .... 
Ash 


Oil  of  mustard 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


100-000 
0-710 
5-841 
1-808 


Genuine  double  euperfine. 

Water 6-1 63 

Fixed  oil      ....  36-942 

Myronic  acid       .        .        .  2-212 

Myrosin        ....  27-360 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  9-085 

Ollulose       ....  16-574 

Ash 4-664 


100-000 
0-681 
6-047 
1-424 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


Genuine  ivperfine. 

Water 6-692 

Fixed  ofl      ....  34-714 

Myronic  acid        .        .        .  1-971 

Myrosin        ....  81-021 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  7-098 

Cellulose       ....  15-284 

Ash 4-320 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


100-000 
0-618 
5-460 
1-246 


Genuine  fine. 

Water 6-683 

Fixed  oil      ....  36-241 

Myronic  acid        .        .        .  0-922 

Myrosin        ....  27-897 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  1 0-062 

CeUulose       ....  15-542 

Ash 4-653 

100-000 

Volatile  oU  ....  0-242 

Nitrogen      ....  5*159 

Sulphur        ....  1-297 

Pure. 

Water 5-084 

Fixed  oU      ....  33-979 

Myronic  add        .        .        .  0-963 

Myrosin        ....  27-616 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  prindple  11-258 

Cellulose      ....  16-807 

Ash 4-293 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


100-000 
0-2o3 
5-208 
1^03 


Household  Mustard. 


Water  . 
Fixed  oil 
Myronic  add 
Acrid  prindple 
Myrosin 
Ash      . 
Cellulose 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


5-294 
36-748 

1-725 

8-751 
27-475 

S-690 
16-317 

lOO-OtHI 
0-453 

1-314 
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Now  the  six  analyses  above  given  prove  two  thinjrs — first,  that  all 
the  samples  are  genuine  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  quantities  of  fixed  oil, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur  obtained ;  and  that  they  consist  of  mixtures  of 
the  two  mustards  in  diflerent  proportions,  tlie  higher  qualities  con- 
taining larger  proportions  of  tne  brown  mustard ;  that  this  is  so  is 
demonstrated  by  the  diiferen  t  quantities  of  volatile  oil  obtained. 

AITALTSES   OP  MIXED  OR  ADULTERATED  MTTSTARDB. 

We  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  the  analyses  of  some 
mixed  or  adulterated  mustards  of  difierent  qualities,  and  distinguished 
by  various  names.  The  analyses  were  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
the  genuine  mustards,  the  only  difference  being  that  an  allowance  was 
made  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  wheat  flour : — 


Doubie  superfine. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle     . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 
Ash      ...        . 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Fine, 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  add 
Acrid  principle     . 
Myrosin 
Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 


4-941 
27-622 

3-136 

1-851 
23-155 
22-986 
13-055 

8-364 

100-000 
0-8f.O 
4-242 
0-945 

6-510 

23-160 

1-359 

6-808 

19-501 

27-204 


Cellulose 
Ash      . 


To  the  above  analyses  we  wiU 
of  mixed  mustard  purchased  in  the 
don: — 


12-841 
3-617 

100000 
0-357 
3-850 
0-959 

4-973 
25172 

1-200 

4-313 
23-244 
25-820 
11-495 

3-783 

100-000 
Volatile  oil  ....  0315 
Nitrogen  ....  4-074 
Sulphur        ....        1-057 

now  add  those  of  some  saniples 
loose  state  at  some  shops  in  Lon- 


Volatileoil  . 

Ni'rogen 

Sulphur 

Sfqyerior. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  ncid 
Acrid  principle     . 
Myrosin 

\Vheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 
Ash       ...        . 


SverU. 

Alexander. 

Water  .... 

8-943 

Water  .... 

8-347 

Fixed  oil      .        .        .        . 

23-876 

Fixed  oil      .        .        . 

29-604 

Mvronic  acid 

1-565 

Myronic  acid 

1-915 

Acrid  principle     . 

6-451 

Acrid  principle     . 

8-150 

Mvrosin       .' 

14-484 

Mvrosin 

13-893 

Wheat  floor  and  turmeric 

83-815 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 

30-514 

Cellolofie       . 

7-076 

CeUulose       .        . 

8-987 

Ash       ...        . 

3-790 

Ash      ...        . 

3-590 

100-000 

100-000 

Volatile  oil  .        .        .        . 

0-411 

Volatile  oil  .        .        .        . 

0-503 

Nitrogen      .       ,        .        . 

3-389 

Nitrogen 

3-164 

Salphni        .        .        .        . 

0-997 

Sulphur 

0-899 

ll2 
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Lindiey. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      .       .        . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle    . 
Myrosm 

Wheat  floar  and  turmeric 
Cellalose 
Ash      ...        . 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphnr 

Giibert. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle    . 
MyroBin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 
Ash      ...        . 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrof^en 

Sulphur 


8-870 
21-636 

0-985 

6-210 
21-760 
26-208 
11-688 

8-743 

100000 
O^.'iO 
4-304 
0-938 


6-280 

22-OfiO 

M27 

4-268 

16-302 

38-820 

8-405 

3-763 

100-000 
0-296 
8-464 
0-817 


Goodman, 
Water  . 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle    • 
Myrosin 
Wheat  flour . 
Celldofle 
Ash      .        .        . 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


Clark. 


Water  . 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Myrosm 
Wheat  flour. 
Cellulose      . 
Ash      . 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


8-950 

26  896 

1*816 

5-186 

15-577 

30-569 

7-276 

8-740 

100-000 
0-477 
8-374 
0-941 


9-582 
18-314 

7-026 
20-818 
32-805 

8-653 

2-417 

100-000      ^ 
O-lOl 
S*32o 
0-905 


From  an  examination  of  the  fore^oinpr  analyses  it  is  apparemt  that 
genuine  broton  mustard  should  contain  ahout  36  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil, 
at  least  1  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  about  4  per  cent,  of  acrid 
principle,  and  that  it  should  furnish  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  5 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  that  goHuine  white  mustard  should  yield  about 
the  same  amount  of  fixed  oil,  over  10  per  cent,  of  acrid  princiole,  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  aa  the  black ;  that 
the  composition  of  genuine  mustards,  which  are  made  up  in  various 
proportions  of  brown  and  white  mustard-seed,  differs  according  to  the 
quantities  of  each  kind  present,  the  relative  proportions  being  deter- 
minable by  analysis  with  considerable  precision ;  that  in  the  mixed  or 
adulterated  mustards  the  nroportions  of  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  all  much  reduced,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  admixtures,  these  consisting  in  the  mustards  now  reported 
upon  in  all  cases  of  wheat  flour  and  turmeric.  Thus  the  fixed  oU  was 
reduced  in  one  of  the  samples  from  36  per  cent,  the  normal  amount, 
to  about  one-half,  or  18  per  cent.;  the  volatile  oil  to  Ol  per  cent.; 
and  the  nitrogen  to  3*32  per  cent.;  while  in  another  sample  the  sulphur 
was  as  low  aa  081  per  cent.  The  amount  of  wheat  fiour  and  turmeric 
varied  from  22*91  per  cent,  to  38'82  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  article. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  turmeric  is  added  to  the 
mustard  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  colour,  and  to  cover  and  conceal 
the  addition  of  the  wheat  flour.  In  favour  of  this  addition  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  single  reason  can  be  adduced,  except  possibly  that 
its  use  allows  of  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  brown  mustard- 
seed  than  could  otherwise  be  employed  at  a  g^ven  price,  and  that  thus 
the  public  gain  an  advantage,  wheat  flour  being,  of  coiu'se,  cheaper 
than  white  mustard,  which  again  is  less  costly  than  brown  mustard ; 
but  this  difference  in  the  cost  must  really  be  very  inconsiderable,  and 
if  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  article,  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned.  At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to 
call  these  mixed  articles  by  the  name  of  mustard.  By  making  mustard 
in  all  cases  either  entirely  of  the  brown  seed  or  of  admixtures  of  thib 
brown  and  white  seed,  a  wide  range  in  the  qualities  and  prices  of 
mustard  is  obtained,  and  the  mustard  in  which  the  white  seed  greatly 
predominates  can  be  sold,  we  know,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  abandonment  of  the  use 
of  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard,  and  that, 
if  the  sale  of  the  mixtures  still  be  allowed,  the  law  will  continue  to 
render  it  compulsory  that  the  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  only  as 
mixtures,  and  not  under  the  name  of  mustard  simply.  We  even  regard 
the  manufacture  of  several  varieties  and  qualities  of  the  same  aiticle, 
as  mustard  for  example,  a  very  great  evil,  and  the  public  suffers  in 
Docket  to  a  large  extent  thereby,  the  lowest  Qualities  of  these  mixtures 
Deing  constantly  sold  at  the  price  of  the  higher,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  poor  neighboiu'hoods.  This  is  an  evil  which,  so  far,  has 
been  but  little  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  nevertheless  most  serious,  and  it 
-    vitiates  the  trade  in  the  articles  mustard,  cocoa,  and  vinegar. 

BTBtrCTUICB  OF  KTTSTABD  SEED. 

Every  entire  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  the  husk  and  the  seed 
proper. 

The  husk  of  white  mvxtard  seed  is  constituted  of  three  distinct 
membranes. 

The  <mter  membrane  is  transparent,  and  mucilaginous ;  it  consists 
of  a  layer  formed  apparently  of  two  difierent  kinds  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  veiy  pecuhar  structure ;  those  of  the  first  kind  are  of  an  hexa- 

fonal  fifirure,  and  united  by  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  mem- 
rane,  the  centre  of  each  cell  being  perforated ;  the  cells  of  the  second 
kind  occupy  the  apertures  which  exist  in  the  previously  described 
cells,  and  they  are  themselves  traversed  by  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
tube,  which  appears  to  terminate  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  seed ;  immersed 
in  water,  these  cells  swell  up  to  several  times  their  original  volume, 
occasion  the  rupture  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  and  become  themselves 
much  wrinkled  or  corrugated,  the  extremity  of  the  tubes  in  some 
cases  being  seen  protruding  from  the  proximate  termination  of  the  cells. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  what  are  here  described  as  two  different 
kinds  of  cells  really  form  distinct  parts  of  the  same  cells  (fiff.  146), 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  white  mustard  seeds  are  aigested  in 
water,  a  thick  mucilaginous  liq uid  is  obtained ;  the  source  of  the  mu- 
cilage does  not  appear  to  have  oeen  pointed  out ;  it  is  certainly,  ho^vv- 
ever,  derived  from  the  cells  forming  the  tissue  above  described. 

Fig.  U6. 


Fragment  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  seed  of  Whitb  Mustabd. 
Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  middle  tunic  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  very  minute  cells,  of 
an  angular  form  ;  it  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  that  the  chief  parts  of  the 
colouring  matter  possessed  by  the  husk  is  seated. 

The  inner  membrane  also  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  cells, 
which,  however,  are  several  times  larger  than  those  constituting  the 
middle  tunic  (fig.  147). 
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The  $eed  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  soft,  waxy  con- 
ustence,  depending  ufK>n  the  Quantity  of  oil  it  contains  j  it  consists 
of  innumeTable  very  minute  cells,  in  tne  cavities  of  which  the  oil  and 
other  active  principles  are  contained  (fig.  148>). 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  *  flour '  and  *  farina  *  of  mustard  com- 
monly employed,  ripe  mustard  seed  does  not  contain  a  single  starch 
granule,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  iodine  and  the  micro- 
scope. 

Kg.  147. 


Fragments  of  the  tniddU  and  inntr  tunics  of  White  Mnstard  seed,  the  former 
covering  and  Ijing  upon  a  part  of  the  latter.  Magnified  230  diameters.  A. 
Portion  of  the  tniddlf  tunic.  £,  A  fragment  of  the  inner  tunic,  showing  the 
structure  of  that  inembrane. 

In  black  mustard,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  seed  consists  only  of 
the  large  hexagonal  transparent  cells  disposed  in  two  or  three  layers, 
and  not  perforated  in  the  centre  like  those  of  white  mustard ;  the 
other  structures  resemble  those  of  white  mustard  (fig.  149). 

THB  ADULTERATIONB  OF  iniBTABD. 

The  ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  are  with  wheat  Jhur  and 
turmeric,  the  employment  of  the  first-named  article  necessitating  the 
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use  of  the  other  to  restore  or  bring  up  the  colour  to  the  original 
standard. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  results  of  many  quantitative  analyses 
of  mustard,  both  genuine  and  adulterated.  The  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  42  samples  of  mustard  which  were  purchased  in  the  metropolis 
some  time  back  proved  the  whole  of  them  to  be  adulterated  and  to 
consist  of  mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  of  wheat  JUmr,  tuitneric,  and 
mustard. 

Other  adulterations  sometimes  practised  are  those  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  ginger,  Sinapis  arvensis,  or  ckarlock,  potato  fiowr,  ground  rice, 

Pig.  U8. 


Sample  of  genuine  ground  White  Mtjbtard.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Locida, 
and  magnified  220  diameters. 

silicate  of  alumina  or  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  chromate  of  leftd.  The 
pepper  is  used  to  impart  pungency  to  it  when  it  has  been  otherwise 
adulterated ;  the  clay  and  most  or  the  other  mineral  substances  for  bulk 
and  weight ;  and  the  chromate  of  lead  to  restore  the  colour  when 
reduced  Dv  other  adulterations. 

Mr.  Warington  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855,  that  some  of  the  samples  of 
mustard  which  he  examined  contained  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
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inorganic  matter,  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  genuine  mustard  when 
hurned  yielding  from  4^  to  6^  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Mr.  Gay,  formerly  a  mustaid  and  chicory  manufacturer,  and  after- 
wards Superintendent  of  the  Mustard  Department  in  Her  Majesty's 
Yictualling  Yard  at  Deptford,  furnished  the  Committee  above  named 

Fig.  149. 


Htut  of  Black  Mustard  teed.    Magnified  220  diametexs. 

^th,  amongst  other  information,  the  following  respecting  the  adultera- 
tion of  mustard.    He  stated : — 

*  I  believe  very  few  scruple  to  use  wheaten  flour,  turmeric,  and 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  adulterants  I  used  were  flour,  turmeric,  Cayenne 
pepper,  ana  ginger, 

*  But  fariiia  is  also  used,  and  potato  starch  is  used  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  and  now,  I  am  sonr  to  say,  what  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
terra  alba,  or  plaster  of  Pans.    I  have  had  some  samples  in  my  oihce 
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in  the  mustard  department  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  situalioii, 
from  which  I  have  extracted  6  ounces  of  gypsum  in  the  pound ;  from 
another  sample  I  got  6  ounces  of  rice  and  wheaten  flour.  I  have  seen 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  mustard.' 

With  re«im  to  the  adidteration  of  mustard  with  charlock,  Mr.  Qwly 
remarks,  *  When  mustard  seed  is  worth  208,  per  bushel,  and  charlock 
about  Qs.  or  Ss,  a  bushel,  it  is  worth  buying.' 

It  is  also  alleged  that  pea  JUmr^  radish  and  rape  seed,  linseed  tne-al, 
and  yellow  ochre  n&ve  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard. 

Flpr.  150. 


« 


Thif  ensravlng  repreaentB  the  articles  detected  in  a  rnnple  of  so-oalled  •  doiMt 
gvpfrfint  Mustard*  :  aatVDheatenflour\  6  6,  cells  of  turtnerie  potedtr ;  e, 
portion  of  huik  of  black  mustard;  d.  cells  of  outer  tonic  of  lehiU  mustard 
seed ;  e  e,  fragments  of  the  seed  itself. 

No  less  than  four  different  qualities  of  mustard  are  supplied  by  the 
mustard  manufacturer,  under  the  name  of  *  Seconds,*  *  Fme,*  *  Super- 
fine/ and  *  Double  Superfine ; '  the  chief  difterence  between  these 
articles  is  that  the  lower  the  quality  the  larger  the  proportion  of  wheat 
flour  and  txirmeric  which  they  contain. 

The  practice  of  making  so  many  different  qualities  of  mustard  is 
open  to  much  objection,  since  it  gives  the  unscrupulous  dealer  the 
greatest  scope  for  imposition.    The  poor  man  buys  ms  mustard  by  the 
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ounce,  and  for  this  he  usually  pays  Id.j  receiving  in  return  seconds, 
fine,  or  superfine  mustard,  according  to  tiie  conscience  of  the  vendor. 

It  can  now  be  understood  how  it  happens  that  some  of  the  mixtures 
which  we  buy  for  mustard  scarcely  possess  the  flavour  of  that  article, 
and  how,  when  used  for  poultices,  they  produce  little  or  no  eftect,  a 
matter  oftentimes  of  vital  consequence. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  by  the  mustard  manufacturer  that 
geniiine  mustard  is  a  very  unpalatable  thing,  that  it  is  bitter  to  the 

Fig.  161. 


i 


Mustard,  a  a ;  adulterated  with  b  b,  wheat  flour ;  c  e,  turmeric ;  and  d  d, 
Cayenne.    Magnified  22fi  diameters. 

taste,  and  not  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
article  mustard  is  not  always  made  according  to  one  receint,  and  that 
there  exist,  even  in  England,  a  few  manufacturers  who  mate  and  sell 
only  genuine  mustard,  and  that  the  demand  for  genuine  mustard  has 
of  late  undergone  a  veiy  great  extension.  In  fact,  ere  long  we  believe 
but  little  else  than  the  genuine  article  will  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

THE  DETECTION   OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  MUSTARD. 

The  defection  of  the  organic  adulterations, — The  detection  of  the 
ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  is  effected  very  readily  by  means  of 
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the  microscope.  The  characters  of  wheat  Jhur  are  described  and 
figured  at  p.  289,  and  of  turmerie  under  the  head  of  that  article. 

The  adulterations  by  the  other  vegetable  substances  referred  to  are 
also  discoverable  with  the  microscope.  Descriptions  and  figures  of 
pod  pepper  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  *  Cayenne/  and  of  linseed 
meal  under  that  of  *  Pepper.' 

The  presence  of  turmeric  is  also  discovered  by  adding  strong  am- 
monia to  a  small  quantity  of  the  mustard,  causing  it  to  become  of  an 

Fig.  153. 


Utuk  of  Charlock  Seed^  SinapU  arvensl*.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

orange  red  colour  if  that  substance  is  present.  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  efficient  test.  The  characters  of  mustard,  adulterated  with  wheat 
flour,  turmeric,  and  Cayenne,  are  exhibited  in  figs.  160  and  151. 

On  one  occasion  we  succeeded  in  detecting  by  the  microscope  ttw- 
mertc  in  a  sample  of  mustard  when  added  in  the  minute  proportion  of 
two  ounces  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seed,  or  one  part  of  turmeric  to  448 
parts  of  mustard. 
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As  there  is  ^^ood  reason  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  charlock  and 
rape  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  we 
append  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  husks  of  those  seeds. 

8trv4Aure  of  Sinapis  arvensiSf  or  Charlock. — The  husk  of  this  seed 

Fig.  158. 


Husk  of  Rape  Seed.    Magnified  220  diameten. 

resembles  in  colour  very  closely  black  mustard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, on  a  careful  examination,  it  may  be  discriminated  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  G^ay,  made 
before  the  Parliamentary  Oommittee,  Hhat  no  analytical  chemist 
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could  detect  charlock  seed  mixed  with  mastard,  even  with  the  micro- 
scope.' 

While  it  aprrees  in  colom*  with  the  husk  of  black  mustard,  it  ap- 
proaches in  structure  nearer  that  of  white  mustard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  distin^ished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
chief  difference  is  in  the  cells  of  the  outer  or  mucilaginous  coat ;  these 
are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  husk  of  white  mustard ; 

Pipr.  IM. 


Hutk  of  seed  described  as  East  Indian  Rape,  bnt  which  resembles  a  spedes 
of  Mustard.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

they  are  perforated  like  them,  howeyer,  but  in  addition  they  each  seem 
to  Ibe  made  up  of  numerous  an^lar  very  delicate  and  minute  cells ; 
these  are  very  characteristic  of  the  seeds  of  charlock  (fig.  152). 

Structure  of  rape  seed. — The  membranes  forming  the  husk  of  rape 
seed  are  so  distinct  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  distin- 
guishing this  seed  from  those  of  any  of  the  mustards.    It  is  composed 
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of  two  membranes,  the  outer  resembling  somewhat  the  second  mem- 
brane of  the  husk  of  the  mustards,  but  the  cells  are  much  larger,  and 
in  conse5[uence  their  cavities  do  not  appear  black  in  general,  but  more 
or  less  light,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being  thick  and  well  defined ;  near 
the  umbilicus  of  the  seed  the  cells  usually  are  disposed  in  a  linear 
manner.  The  innermost  membrane  does  not  present  any  peculiarity 
(fig.  163). 

In  a  sample  of  rape  cake  forwarded  to  us  for  examination,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  adulterated  with  mustard,  we  met  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  husk  of  a  species  of  mustard.     It  is  represented  in  %.  166. 

Fig.  155. 


lycmsterse  and  Vertical  SecHont  of  hnsk  of  a  species  of  Mustabd  Sfed  met  with 
in  a  sample  of  adulterated  rape,  and  from  the  consumption  of  which  some 
cattle  are  said  to  have  died. 

It  approaches  in  structure  most  nearly  to  the  husk  of  black  mustard, 
but  tne  cells  of  the  first  coat  are  perforated,  and  those  of  both  the 
first  and  second  coats  are  much  larger ;  in  the  large  size  of  the  cells 
of  the  second  coat  it  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  husk  of  rape  seed  ; 
but  then  in  this  we  have  never  met  with  any  outer  coat  of  large 
colourless  cells.  The  husk  in  question,  therefore,  belongs  most  pro- 
bably to  some  foreign  species  ofmustard. 

Kadish  seed,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  employed 
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in  the  adulteration  of  mustard  ;  it  is  not  neceasaiy^  therefore,  to  give 
a  description  of  its  structure. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE   INOB&ANIC  ADX7LTERATI0KS. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  inorganic  adtdterations  of  mustard^  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemistiT. 

The  process  for  the  detection  of  silicate  of  dlvmina  or  day  is  given 
at  p.  148 ;  of  gwMum  or  ttUphate  of  lime,  at  p.  144 ;  and  of  chrome  yellow 
or  chromate  of  lead  in  the  article  on  *  Coloured  Sugar  Confectioneiy.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
PEFFER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DKFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATIOK* 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  or  any  extraneoos  mineral  matter 
exceeding  1  per  cent. 

Thb  natural  fiimily  IHperacea  includes  four  plants  of  great  utility  to 
mankind ;  two  of  these,  IHper  nigrum,  or  black  pepper,  and  Piper  lon^ 
gum,  more  recently  named  Oumca  Roxhurghit,  or  long  pepper,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  dietetic  and  culinary  purposes :  whilst  the  others, 
P^^  cuhAa,  now  Qubeba  officmaliSj  and  Artantne  elongata,  or  the 
matico  plant,  are  principally  employed  in  medicine. 

The  plant  whicn  yielos  Cayenne,  Cap8i(nim  amnuum,  often  improperly 
termed  Cayenne  pepper,  does  not  belong  to  the  fsunily  of  Piperacea  at 
all,  but  to  that  of  Solanacea, 

The  pepper  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  Piper  nigrum,  and  it  is  to 
this  species,  therefore,  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  shall  have  to 
direct  attention. 

The  black  pepper  plant  grows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands ;  it  is  a  shrubby,  climbing  plant, 
which  attains  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  hemes,  or 
peppercorns,  grow  on  terminal  flowerstalks  or  spadices ;  they  are  at 
nrst  green,  but  change  sub8eo[uently  to  red  ami  then  to  black.  When 
any  of  the  berries  on  a  spadix  have  begun  to  turn  red,  the  whole  are 
gathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  stalJcs  separated  by  the  hand.  In 
drying,  the  succulent  part  of  each  berry  becomes  contracted  and 
wnnUed,  forming  a  hardened  wrinkled  cortex ;  the  corrugations  being* 
much  raised,  and  describing  a  kind  of  elevated  network. 

The  following  more  detailed  particulars  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  pepper  plant  and  the  gathering  of  the  berries  are  extracted  from 
M'Culloch's  'Dictionary  of  Commerce  *: — 

'  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  is  said  to  bear  best 
"when  restrained  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  at 
about  the  third  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh ;  continues  in 
this  state  for  three  or  four  years,  and  declines  for  about  as  many  more, 
until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keeping.  The  fruit  grows  abundantly  from 
ail  its  branches,  in  long,  small  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains  -, 
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when  ripe  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  being  gatheredi  it  is 
spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes 
black  and  shrivelled  as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  irom  the 
stalks  by  hand-rubbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at  the  proper 
period  shrivels  the  least ;  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  will  become  broEen 
and  dusty  in  its  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year,  but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregu- 
larities.^ 

Those  berries  are  the  best  which  are  not  too  small  nor  too  much 
corrugated ;  which  are  heavy,  and  sink  readily  in  water. 

lie  two  varieties  of  pepper  known  as  '  black '  and  '  white '  pepper 
are  both  obtained  from  the  same  plant :  black  ground  pepper  is  the 
entire  berry  reduced  to  powder,  while  the  white  consists  of  the  same 

n decorticated  or  deprived  of  its  outer  and  black  husk  or  covering, 
^e  learn  from  Pereira  that  three  kinds  of  black  pepper  are  distm- 
guished  by  wholesale  dealers.    These  are : — 

<  MaMar  pepper. — This  is  the  most  valuable ;  it  is  hrawmsMiadtf 
free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  free  from  dust.* 

'  Penang  pepper, — This  is  brawnisMlacky  larger,  smoother,  free 
from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  England  to  ma- 
nufacture white  pepper.' 

'  Sumatra  pepper, — This  is  the  cheapest  sort ;  it  is  black,  mixed 
with  stalks,  and  contains  much  dust,  under  the  name  of  Sumatra 
pepper,  some  dealers  include  the  Penang  or  brownish-black  sort,  and 
the  olack  Simiatra  sort.' 

Three  kinds  or  varieties  of  white  pepper  have  also  been  distm- 
guished. 

*  Tellicherry  pepper ^  which  is  of  two  kinds :  large  or  fine  TeUicheny 
pepper  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other  description  of  white 
pepper,  and  fetches  a  higher  price ;  small  or  coriander-like  pepper  is 
shrivelled.' 

'  Cinnmon  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by  Singapore ;  it  is 
round,  and  not  shrivellea ;  its  value  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteness.' 

*  English  bleached,  or  white  pepper, — When  the  two  preceding  sorts 
are  scarce,  brown  Penang  pepper  is  bleached.  The  yellowest  and 
largest  grains  are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  for  neither  an  expensive  nor 
small  sort  would  pay.* 

COMPOSITION  OP  PEPFEB. 

The  active  properties  of  pepper  depend  upon  the  presence  of  «• 
acrid  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  cr^stallisable  substance  called  Piperine. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  black  and  whtie  pepper,  accord- 
ing to  Pelletier  *  and  Luca  * : — 

1  ♦  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.'  xv.  844.        «  Schwartae,  *  Pham.  Tabella.' 
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Black  Ftopper  (Feltafciar). 
Acrid  9uft  rosiiL 
Volatile  o!L 
Piperine. 
Extractive. 
Gnm. 
RaaMrin. 
Starch. 
Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 

Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  salts. 
Woodv  fibre. 


White  Pepper  (LncK). 

Acrid  resin  ....  16*60 
Yolatfle  oil  .       .        .        .1-61 

Kxtractive,  gum,  and  salts .  12-50 

Starch 18-50 

Albumen     ....  2-50 

Woody  fibre        .       .        .  2900 

Water  and  loss    .               .  19*29 

100*00 


In  Luca^s  analysis  the  piperine  is  probably  included  in  the  resin. 

The  resin  is  very  acria^  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether^  but  not  in 
volatile  oil. 

The  zfolatile  oU  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper.  It  boils  at 
ie7*6*»  C.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*864. 

Piperine,  O^Hj^NOji  is  a  ciystallisable  substance,  the  mstals 
being  monoclinic  prisms  with  inclined  bases ;  it  fiisee  at  100^  0.  to  a 
pale  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow  transparent 
resin.  Specific  gravity  of  fused  piperine,  1*1931  at  18^  C. ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water^  and  only  slightly  so  in  boiling  water ;  it  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  from  which  piperine  is  thrown  down  when  water  is  added ; 
ether  and  acetic  acid  also  dissolve  it,  but  the  first  is  not  so  good  a 
solvent  as  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  volatile  oils  but  not  in  aUialies. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  piperine  has  a  very  hot  taste  like  that  of 
pepper.  With  strongs  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  blood-red  liquid ;  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  turn  it  first  greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and 
afterwards  red. 

The  brown  resin  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
piperine,  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  the  odour  of  bitter  almond 
oil,  assumes  a  Drilliaut  blood-red  colour  when  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  and  when  boiled  with  this  it  yields  piperidine,  which  may  be 
distilled  over. 

BTBUCTUKB  OF  PEPPER. 

Structure  of  the  henry, — The  berry  of  the  black  pepper  plant  pos- 
sesses a  structure  of  considerable  complication,  and  of  much  interest ; 
and  since  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  minute  organisation 
we  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  detect  the  numerous  adultera- 
tions to  which  this  article  is  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
somewhat  minutelv  the  tissues  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

In  a  section  of  the  berry,  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished — an 
outer  and  an  inner:  the  iint  is  black,  or  reddish-blacK ;  and  the 
second  more  or  less  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  except  in  the  centre  of  the 
seed,  where  it  is  frequently  soft  and  pulverulent. 

When  a  thin  vertical  section  of  the  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the 
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berry  is  examined,  by  means  of  the  microficope,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  BOTeral  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  is  constituted  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  cells.    Such  a  section  is  represented  in  fi^.  156. 

The  external  part  of  the  berry,  marked  a  in  the  following  figure,  is 
constituted  of  ceUs  of  an  elongated  form,  placed  Tertically.  These 
cells  are  provided  with  a  central  cavity  from  which  lines,  probably 
minute  canals  or  channels,  radiate  towards  the  circumference ;  when 
viewed  sideways,  they  appear  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad  -, 

Vig.  166. 


Section  of  a  Pkppkr  Bkrry,  showlnfir  tbe  several  layers  of  cella  of  which,  tbe 
cortical  part  is  constituted,  and  the  junction  of  this  at/  with  the  central  por* 
tion,  g.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  80  diameters. 

and  when  seen  endways^  they  appear  mostly  oval  in  shape,  and  but 
little  longer  than  broai.  Cells  or  a  somewhat  similar  character  we 
described  in  the  report  on  '  Sugar,'  as  entering  into  tbe  formation  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  cells  next  in  order,  and  upon  which  the  previously  described 
cells  rest,  are  small,  angular,  and  dark  coloured ;  they,  as  'well  as  the 
radiate  cells,  are  shown  in  fig.  157. 
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The  small  angular  cells,  just  noticed,  do  not  appear  to  separate 
readily  from  the  cells  which  occur  immediately  beneath  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  probably  mere  modifications  ;  strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, thev  ought  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  layer  next  to 
be  described,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  separately  only  for  conve- 
nience of  reference  and  description. 

The  cells  now  to  be  described  are  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
those  previously  noticed,  and  very  numerous,  forming  about  half  the 
thickness  of  the  cortex ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the 
colour  deepens  as  the  cells  approach  the  next  Iftyer*  The  position  of 
this  secona  layer  is  pointed  out  at  b,  fig.  156.     The  third  layer  is  very 

Fig.  157. 


A  portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  Peppbr  Berry,  viewed  on  the  iurface,  showing 
the  cells  which  form  its  first  and  second  layers.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  120  diameters. 

thin,  and  is  composed  of  woody  fibre,  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  of  small 
size,  and  formed  of  single  threads  (fig.  156,  o). 

The  junction  of  the  second  with  the  third  layer  is  pointed  out  by  a 
dark  line  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  cortex  (see  fig.  156,  c). 

The  fourth  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  large  cells,  and  it  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  tne  remaining  half  of  the  cortex  (fig.  156,  d). 
As  the  cells  approach  the  central  part  of  the  berrv,  they  become  much 
modified,  two  or  three  times  smaller,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  Tfig. 
166,  e) ;  these  cells  might  be  described  as  forming  a  fifth  and  distinct 
layer. 

The  numerous  cells  which  form  the  fourth  layer  contain  a  very 
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great  abundance  of  oil  globules,  and  it  is  in  it  that  the  essential  oil  of 
the  pepper  berry  is  chiefly  located  (fig.  158). 

The  cells  which  form  the  fifth  and  last  tissue  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  cortex  of  the  pepper  berry  are  divisible  into  two 
or  three  layers;  the  outer  are  coloured,  and  the  inner  inyariably 
colourless ;  the  colourless  cells  present  a  reticulated  appearance,  form- 
ing a  transparent  lamina  which  D*equently  separates,  as  a  distinct  tissue 
(fig.  166,^0. 

The  central  part  of  the  berry  or  seed  is  constituted  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  angular  shape ;  they  are  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and 

Fig.  158. 


.  A  portion  of  the  fourth  lamina  of  the  cortex  of  Pepper  Bbrry,  showing  the 
oil  contained  iu  the  cavities  of  the  cells.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda, 
and  magnified  120  diameters. 

disposed  in  a  radiate  manner ;  in  the  outer  part  of  the  seed  they  are 
adherent,  hard,  and  stonelike,  while  in  the  centre  they  are  readily 
separable,  and  often  form  a  powder  resembling  flour  (fig.  166,  ff,  and 
fig.  159). 

When  the  pepper  berry  is  macerated  in  water  for  some  hours,  the 
cortical  part  apparently  separates  without  difficulty  from  the  seed 
proper;  if,  however,  we  examine  the  surface  of  this  closely,  we  observe 
that  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  a  portion  of 
the  cortex  is  still  adherent,  this  consisting  of  part  of  the  fourth  layer, 
containing  much  of  the  oil,  and  the  fifth  layer. 
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It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  terms  in  common  use,  'white 
pepper/  and  '  decorticated  pepper/  are  not  altogether  correct^  for  the 
Derry  is  not  entirely  denuded  of  the  cortex,  nor  is  its  powder  white, 
for  u  a  little  bit  of  it  be  diffused  through  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  red- 
dish particles  immediately  become  visible :  these  are  fragments  of  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  which  remains  firmly  adherent  to  the  seed  itself. 

When  sections  of  the  inner  part  of  the  pepper  berry  are  immersed 
In  water  for  a  short  time,  they  assume  a  yellowish  or  canary  tint,  and 

Fig.  159. 


Section  of  tbe  central  portion  of  the  Pbppkr  Berrt,  showing  the  two  kinds  of 
cells  of  which  it  is  oompoeed,  the  coloarlei^  and  coloured  odls,  and  also  its 
junction  with  the  cortex.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Ludda,  and  magnified 
120  diameters. 

when  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  colour  is  seen  to  be  confined 
to  certain  of  the  cells  only,  of  which  the  sections  are  composed ;  these 
cells  are  rather  larger  tnan  the  ordinary  cells ;  they  are  placed  at 
tolerably  regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  they  reflect  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  In  recent  sections  which  haye  not  been  immersed  in 
water,  the  cells,  which  afterwards  become  yellow,  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  darker  shading,  and  sometimes  by  a  faint  tint  of  colour.  The 
deepening  of  colour  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  salts  contained 
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in  water  on  the  contents  of  these  cells,  which  differ  chemically  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  ceUs. 

It  is  probably  in  these  coloured  cells  that  the  piperine  is  located. 
Alcohol  and  nitric  acid  deepen  the  tint  very  greatly,  and  on  the  appli- 
catibn  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  dry  sections  of  the  pepper 
berry,  they  become  of  a  i^dish  hue,  the  change  of  colour  being 
limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  peculiar  cells  in  question.  These 
results  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  are  such  as  ensue  with  piperine 
itself. 

ng.  160. 


Qronnd  and  unadulteratod  Black  Phppkiu    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida, 
and  magnified  120  diameters. 

The  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  pepper  berry,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  coloured  ceUs,  are  shown  in  fig.  159. 

Now,  in  ground  black  pepper,  all  the  structures  which  we  have 
described  may  be  traced  out  in  a  broken  and  fragmentary  condition 
(fig.  160),  but  in  white  pepper  certain  of  these  tissues  only  exirt— 
viz.,  a  part  of  the  fourth  layer  of  cells,  which  contains  the  oil,  and 
the  fifth  cellular  lamina. 

Before  the  observer  is  in  a  position  to  detect  the  adulterations  of 
pepper,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  well  understand  the  appearances 
and  structure  of  ground  pepper,  both  black  and  white. 
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When  black  pepper  is  diffiised  through  water,  little  particlee  of 
three  different  kinds,  intermixed  with  a  fine  powdery  substance,  aro 
visible  ;  some  of  these  are  black,  others  reddish,  andthe  last  white ; 
the  black  are  fragments  of  the  outer  and  the  red  those  of  the  inner 
cortex,  while  the  white  are  the  pulverised  seed  itself.  The  white 
powder  is  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  seed,  some  united  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  the  majority  either  separated  and  entire  or  broken  into  pieces ; 
these  cells  contain  starch  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  Tne  en- 
graving (fig.  160)  will  serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appearances 
presented  imder  the  microscope  by  ground  and  unadulterated  black 
pepper. 

In  the  black  particles  but  little  evidence  of  structure  is  in  general 
to  be  seen,  and  where  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  first  be  bleached  with  chlorine,  torn  into  pieces 
with  needles,  and  then  examined  with  the  microscope. 

In  genuine  white  pepper  no  black  fragments  ought  to  be  seen,  but 
numerous  reddish-brown  particles  are  always  present,  usually  adhe- 
rent to  the  white  cells  which  form  the  central  part  of  the  berry. 

These  white  cells,  when  separated  from  eacn  other,  whether  entire 
or  broken,  being  of  angular  form,  very  hard,  and  reflecting  deep 
shadows,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  particles  of  sand,  for  which 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  pepper  berry. 

The  cavities  of  these  cells  are  mied  with  starch  granules  of  exceed- 
ing minuteness,  and  as  in  ground  pepper  many  of  the  cells  are 
broken  into  pieces,  some  of  the  granules  become  effused }  these  are  so 
very  small  that  they  are  generaUy  in  a  state  of  molecular  movement, 
and  they  resemble  spherules  of  oil  rather  than  starch  granules.  No 
other  starch  ^ins  exist  in  the  berry  besides  those  just  described. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  seed  or  central 
part  of  the  berry,  that  the  cells  when  touched  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
Decome  deep  blue ;  the  yellow  cells  being  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
but  more  tardily  and  to  a  less  extent. 


THE  ADTTXTERATIOB'S  OF  PEPPER. 

Pepper  used  formerly  to  be  subject  to  very  great  and  scandalous 
adulterations,  and  this  cdthough  it  is  one  of  the  few  articles  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  incise. 


lUsults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Of  forty-three  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper  examined  in 
1851,  we  found  nearly  one-haif  to  he  adulterated. 

The  substances  detected  were  Unseed  meal,  mustard  husk,  wheat 
Hour,  pea  Jhur,  sago,  rice  Jhur,  and  pepper-dust.    To  this  list  must 
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now  be  added  iooody  fSbrt^  recently  met  with  by  ourselves  and  also  by 
the  Excise. 

Pepper  dust,  H.P.D.  or  P.D.^  consists  either  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  warehouses,  or  else  of  an  article  made  up  in  imitation  of  groimd 
pepner,  and  expressly  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article. 

Air.  George  Philups,  of  the  Excise,  gave  the  following  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on*Adulteration,  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
pepper : — 

*•  The  number  of  samples  examined  in  nearly  twelve  years  was  1,116, 
of  which  676  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  We  have  found  rice^ 
sago,  potato  starchy  linseed  meal,  cMlis,  husks  of  red  and  white 
mtuftard,  wheat  bran  axiAflovr,  and  ground  gypsum  or  cxystallised 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  stock  material  for  adidterating  pepper  is  the 
husks  of  red  and  white  mustard  seeds  and  linseed  meal,  warmed  up 
with  chilis.' 

Of  100  lbs.  of  an  article  seized  in  1852  at  Chelmsford  as  pepper, 
2  lbs.  onlv  consisted  of  pepper,  the  rest  beinjr  husks  of  mustard, 
chilis,  and  rice.  Rape  seed  has  also  been  found  in  pepper.  Mr.  Gay, 
from  whose  evidence  we  have  before  quoted,  states  that  white  pepper 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  hone  dust,  commonly  called  ivory  dust. 
lie  also  gave  the  following  receipt  for  P.D. : — *  It  is  manu&ctured  from 
rape  or  linseed  cake,  mustard  husks,  and  Cayenne  ^pper.' 

Many  years  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meetwith  artificial  pepper- 
corns; instances  of  their  occurrence  are  mentioned  in  Thomson's 
'  Annals  of  Chemistry,'  and  also  by  Accum,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  celebrated  work,  *  Death  in  tiiePot.' 

Accum  writes : — ^  I  have  examined  large  packages  of  both  black 
and  white  pepper  by  order  of  the  Excise,  and  have  found  them  to 
contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  this  artificial  compound.  This  spurious 
pepper  is  made  of  oil-cake,  the  residue  of  the  Imseed  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  pressed,  common  clay,  and  a  portion  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
formed  into  a  mass,  and  granulated  by  being  first  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  rolled  in  a  cask.' 

The  case  of  pepper  used  to  afford  a  lamentable  instance  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Excise  in  checking  adulteration. 


The  presence  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Pepper. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  for  analysis  a  sample  of 
which  had  formed  iSie  subject  of  a  prosecution  under  the  late  Atfulte- 
ration  Act.  This  was  found  to  yield  an  ash  amounting  to  10*45  per 
cent.,  which  on  examination  with  the  magnet,  was  ascertained  to 
contain  magnetic  particles  of  oxide  of  iron  and  to  furnish  no  less 
than  3'95  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  this 
sample  of  pepper  led  us  to  make  other  analyses  of  pepper  in  order  that 
we  might  oe  m  the  position  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  details  above  recorded. 
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Various  samples  of  pepper,  including  the  whole  berries  of  white 
and  black  ground  peppers,  were  subjected  to  ezaminatiop,  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  tables : — 


Description  of 
Pepper. 


Total  ABh. 


Sand. 


Aah,  whether  mag- 
netic or  not. 


1  Whole  white 

1     : 
t     : 

6 
7 
8  Whole  black 

10 

^i 

12 

18 

14  Ground  white 

16 

16 

17 

18  Ground  black 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 


1-78 
0-90 
1-08 
1-14 
0-94 
1-66 
1-66 
4-08 
4-83 
8-90 
4-61 
4-01 
8-67 
2-03 
M8 
0-50 
2-13 
9-95 
11-50 
9-65 
9-80 
6-96 
7-55 
7-63 
9-76 
6-64 
9-20 
6-46 
8-60 
9-87 
6-86 
7-06 


0-70 
0-17 
0-20 
0*26 
0-13 
0*24 
016 
0-23 
0-29 
0-17 
0-12 
0-11 
0-18 
0-37 
0-20 
0-13 
0-60 
4-85 
4-95 
8*25 
615 
1-95 
8-00 
2-07 
8-88 
1*46 
2-57 
2*17 
1-18 
8-91 
2*41 
8-21 
4-30 


Non-magnetic 


Slightly  magnetic 


Strongly  magnetic 
Slightly  magnetic. 


Strorgly  magnetic. 
Slightly  magnetic. 


Decidedly  magnetic. 


The  foregoing  results  may 

be  summarised  ( 

Eis  follows : — 

Description  of 
Pepper. 

Average 
Anh. 

Rom 

To 

Average 
of  Sand. 

From 

To 

White  whole  pepper 

Black 

White  ground  pepper 

Black  pepper  . 

1*26 
4-26 
1-45 
7-92 

0-90 
8-67 
0*50 
8-50 

1-73 

4-61 

2*13 

11-50 

0*27 
0-18 
0-30 
8-18 

0*18 
Oil 
0-13 
1-13 

0-70 
0-27 
0-50 
4-95 
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The  general  conclusion  deducible  from  the  foregoing  analyses  is, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  black  peppers  sold  in  shops  contain  a 
considerable  admixture  of  earthy  matter,  composed  to  a  hjse  extent  of 
silica.  This  quantity  is  far  in  excess^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses, 
of  anything  which  the  whole  black  berries  afford. 

\^e  have  now  to  enquire— In  what  manner  is  the  presence  of  this 
earthy  matter,  and  of  the  magnetic  particles,  to  be  explained  P  Is  it 
accidental  or  intentional  ? 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  whole  black  peppers 
tend  to  show  that  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica  may  be  present  in 
ground  black  pepper,  derived  from  the  cortex,  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  if  the  original  whole  pepper  be  of  a  dusty  kind,  or  if  it 
be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  baff  or  sack,  it  is  possible  to  conceire 
that  the  quantities  we  have  detected  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  Still, 
this  large  amount  of  foreign  matter  has  no  right  to  be  present,  and  it 
would  be  a  yery  easy  and  simple  thing  to  free  the  berries  before  they 
are  ground  frt)m  nearly  the  whole  of  this  dust.  The  few  magnetic  par- 
ticles discoyered  would  appear  to  be  deriyed  fr^m  the  surrounding  soil. 

The  presence  of  this  dirt  is  due  simply  to  want  of  care  and  clean- 
liness in  the  drying  of  the  berries,  and  its  presence  should  be  strongly 
condemned.  We  would  say  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  extra- 
neous mineral  matter  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  in  pepper,  and 
that  any  quantity  beyond  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration. 
However  dusty  the  pepper  may  be  when  bought  by  our  own  dealers, 
they  might,  where  they  are  so  disposed,  very  readily  free  it  from  nearly 
every  particle  of  extraneous  matter  before  it  is  ground. 

THE  DBTBCTIOIT  OP  THE  ADTrLTEBATIONS  OP  PEPPER. 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  pepper  mentioned,  except  that 
with  the  husk  of  pepper,  are  only  to  be  detected  in  a  certain  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  wheat,  rice,  and  potato, 
have  already  been  described  and  figured ;  those  of  wheat  at  p.  280, 
those  of  rice  at  p.  308,  of  potato  flour  at  p.  371,  and  of  sago  at  p.  376. 

The  structure  of  mustard  and  rape  seed,  and  of  OyewTW,  will  be  found 
described  and  figured  under  the  heads  of  ^  Mustard '  and  ^  Cayenne ; ' 
the  method  of  detecting  sulphate  of  lime  is  given  at  p.  144 

It  then  only  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  structure  and  appear- 
ances of  Imseed  meal  and  of  pea  JUmr, 

Structure  of  Linseed  Meal, 

Linseed  possesses  a  very  beautiful  structure :  four  coats  or  tunics 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  covering  of  the  seed,  and  require 
description. 

The  outer  coat  fnves  the  polish  to  the  seed,  and  is  composed  of  & 
single  layer  of  large  and  colourless  cells,  of  an  hexagonal  form. 
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It  is  in  the  cells  which  form  this  tunic  that  the  mucilage  which 
linseed  yields  so  abundantly^  on  infusion,  is  contained. 


Stracttue  of  Liksebd.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  second  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  granular 
matter  ;  they  are  of  a  rounded  form^  and  have  thick  walls. 
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The  third  membrane  is  composed  of  murow  elongated  cells,  or 
rather  fibres,  some  being  longitudinal  and  others  transverse ;  these  give 
it  a  striated  and  very  characteristic  appearance ;  being  firm  and  strong, 
it  forms  the  protecting  tunic  of  the  seid. 

The  fourth  membrane  is  made  up  of  angular  ceUs,  many  of  which 
are  more  or  less  square,  enclosing  masses  of  colouring  matter,  probably 
of  a  resinous  character,  and  whicn  readily  fall  out  of  the  cells,  as  repze* 
sented  in  the  figure. 

The  substance  of  the  seed  consists  of  cells,  in  the  cavities  or  meshes 
formed  by  which  tne  oil  and  starch  granules  are  enclosed  (fig.  161). 

The  oil  is  contained  principally  in  the  outer  or  more  superficial  cells, 
in  the  form  of  brilliant  and  pearl-like  minute  drops  or  spherules. 

The  starch  granules  are  most  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  grain ; 
they  are  angular,  minute,  and  two  or  three  times  huger  than  those  of 
the  peppercorn. 

The  whole  of  the  structures  above  described  may  be  satisfiictorily 
detected,  by  a  little  patient  investigation,  in  the  linseed  reduced  to 
powder  or  meal.  The  parts,  however,  most  frequently  and  clearly  seen, 
are  fragments  of  the  fibrous  coat,  and  little  masses  of  the  seed,  firom  the 
edges  of  which,  portions  of  the  cellulose  forming  the  transparent  cells 
project,  in  a  radiate  and  very  characteristic  manner. 

Structure  of  pea  Jlour, — tea  flour  resembles  very  closely  bean  flour, 
already  described  and  figured  under  the  article  '  bread.'  The  chief 
difierence  consists  in  the  size  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  much 
smaller  in  pea  than  in  bean  flour. 

On  the  detection  of  pepper  husks, — The  presence  of  an  undue  quan- 
tit}'  of  pepper  husks  in  black  pepper  may  be  suspected  by  the  appearance 
of  the  article,  its  dark  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  husk  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  an  analysis  is  necessary. 

On  the  detection  of  factitious  pepper  berries. — The  suspected  pepper 
should  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  when,  should  it  contain  arti* 
ficial  peppercorns,  these  will  become  disintegrated  and  fall  to  pieces. 
Their  composition  is  to  be  ascertained  partly  by  chemical  analysis  and 
partly  by  microscopical  examination.  Pepper  is  now  so  cheap,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  instance  of  this  adulteration  will  ever 
again  be  met  with. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  bone  dust  have 
already  been  described  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 
CAYENNE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTBBATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  subetanoee,  {Deluding  those  used  for  colouring. 

Catenae  Pepper  consists  of  the  pods  or  seed  vessels,  ground  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  of  different  species  of  Capsicum,  but  principally  of 
C.  annuutHf  C,  baccatum,  and  C.  frutescens ;  the  latter  species,  being 
stronger  and  better  flavoured,  yields  the  best  description  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

The  genus  Capsicum  belongs  to  the  Solanacea  or  Nightshade  family, 
which  also  includes  the  potato  plant. 

Capsicum  annuum  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  greenhouses  in  England 
and  other  European  countries. 

It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  and,  according  to  M^Culloch, 
'one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical 
climates,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however  indifle- 
rent.'  In  this  country  it  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  pods  in 
October;  when  immature,  the  berries  are  green,  ana  only  gradually 
become  red  as  they  grow  ripe ;  they  are  used  both  in  the  green  and 
red  states,  and  in  tiie  undned  and  dried  conditions;  in  the  recent 
state  they  are  employed  for  pickling ;  when  dried  they  are  used  in 
medicine ;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  they  constitute  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  dried  berries  ordinarily  sold  as  chillies  are  of  this  species ;  in 
this  condition  they  are  more  or  lees  shrivelled,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
distal  extremity,  tilie  calyx  and  stalk  being  usually  adherent  to  the 
broad  end.  They  vary  very  much  in  size  and  form ;  the  largest  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  at  the  base  are  an  inch  or  more  wide ; 
they  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  size  and  shape,  into  long- 
podded,  short-i^ded,  and  heart-shaped. 

The  pods  of  this  capsicum  are  hot  and  pungent,  but  they  have  no 
aroma. 

The  pods  of  Capsicum  fnUescens  constitute  what  is  known  as  Guinea 
or  Bird  2>y>per,  and  when  ground  they  furnish  the  best  description  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  They  are  small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  a  line 
or  two  broad,  and  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  Each  berry  encloses 
usually  about  a  dozen  flattened,  reniform  seeds. 
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The  pods  are  hotter  and  more  fiery  than  those  of  C.  annuum ;  tJiej 
are  likewise  to  some  extent  aromatic. 

The  other  species  of  Capsicum  have  been  denominated,  from  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  Cherry  chilly  or  Cherry  pepper — Captkum  ceratifcirme^ 
and  Bell  peppery  or  Capeicwm  grostum. 

Composition  of  Cayenne, 

The  composition  of  capsicum  berries  is  shown  in  the  following^ 
analyses  made  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 : — 

Buchole*8  atudyM 

(1816.) 

Acrid  soft  reslD  (eonnctn) 4*0 

Wax 7-6 

Bitter  aromatic  extractive 8*6 

Extractive  with  some  gum 21*0 

Gum 9"2 

Albaminous  matter 3*2 

Woody  fibre 28*0 

Water 12-0 

Loss 6*4 

Fruit  of  Capticum  annuvtn,  without  seeds         .  lOO'O 

Braconnot^s  analysis, 

(1817.) 

Acrid  oil           ...                .        ,        .        .  1'9 

Wax  with  red  colouring  matter      ....  0*9 

Brownish  starchy  matter 9H) 

Peculiar  gum 6*0 

A  nimalieed  matter 5*0 

Woody  fibre 67*8 

Salts  :  citrate  of  potash  6*0*) 

Phosphate  of  potash,  and      > 9*4 

Chloride  of  potassiam     3*4  J  

Frnit  of  Capsicum  annuum        ....  100*0 


Of  capsiciuj  the  active  principle  of  Cayenne,  Pereira  gives  the 
following  account : — 

*  Obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  in  ether,  and  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  yellowish-red 
or  reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes  very  fluid  when  heated,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated  in  fumes.  Half  a  grain  of  it 
volatilised  in  a  large  room  causes  all  who  inspire  the  air  of  the  room 
to  cough  and  sneeze.  B^  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  solidifies ;  it  is 
decolorised  by  chlorine ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar, 
but  very  much  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  cauatic 
alkalies ;  with  baryta  it  forms  a  solid  acrid  combination.* 
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Structure  of  the  Capsicum  Berjy  or  Fruit, 

Each  capsicum  berry  is  made  up  of  three  parts — an  outer  skin  or 
epidermis,  parenchyma,  and  seeds. 

The  eptdertnis  consists  of  flattened  cells,  tortuous  and  angular  in 
form.  Viewed  on  the  outer  or  upper  surface,  the  borders  of  the  cells 
are  seen  to  be  well  defined ;  they  are  often  foui^sided  ;  the  walls  are 
thick,  beaded  here  and  there,  the  beading  of  one  cell  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  contiguous  cells;  lastly,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  cells 
are  sometimes  faintly  indicated. 

Fig.  162. 


Bpidbrmzs  of  Capsicum,  outer  and  inner  surf aoes.   Magnified  200  diameters. 

Viewed  on  the  inner  surface  the  cells  appear  less  angular,  but  more 
tortuous,  the  walls  broader,  and  much  more  beaded  (fig.  162). 

When  fragments  of  the  epidermis  are  seen  immersed  in  water, 
numerous  oil  globules  of  a  deep  and  beautifiil  orange-red  colour  are 
visible ;  some  of  these  are  imbedded  in  the  cavities  of  the  cells,  but 
the  majority  float  freely  in  the  surrounding  water  (fig.  162). 

In  fi^es  163  and  164  the  general  appearance  presented  by  the 
epidermis  on  a  more  superficial  examination  is  exhibited,  the  minute 
details  being  omitted. 

T\oL%  parench^fmoj  which  unites  the  seeds  with  each  other,  and  the 
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whole  with  the  epidermis  and  peduncle,  is  likewise  composed  of  cells; 
they  are  of  a  romided  or  oval  form,  the  pa.rietes  are  ttiin,  and  their 
cavities  usually  contain  a  very  larffe  quantity  of  oil,  in  the  form  of 
innumerable  droplets,  many  of  considerable  size,  and  which  impart  to 
this  object,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
(fig.  166). 

Fig.  166  represents  a  section  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  pod. 

In  the  seed,  two  parts — the  covering  of  the  seed  and  the  seed  itself 
— require  to  be  descnbed. 

The  covering  of  the  seed  possesses  a  very  peculiar  structure,  which 

Fig.  163. 


A  fragment  of  the  fpidermit  of  the  Capsicum  Bkrhy,  Tlowed  on  its  outer  surfaCT. 

it  is  difficult  fully  to  understand,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  describe 
accurately.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. Viewed  imder  the  microscope,  its  outer  surfiice  presents  a  cel- 
lular texture,  the  margins  of  what  appear  to  be  the  cells  beinp  thick 
and  tortuous,  and  the  cavities  dark  and  depressed,  as  though  they  were 
rather  apertures  than  the  hollow  interiors  of  the  cells. 

Vertical  sections  of  this  covering  present  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. In  this  view  it  appears  as  though  composed  of  a  number  of  tooth- 
like processes,  having  a  somewhat  radiate  disposition,  with  intervals 
between  each  process,  the  points  or  summits  of  the  teeth  endinsr  in 
very  minute  hook-like  spines,  the  points  of  these  being  lost  in  a  thin 
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membrane  forming  the  external  covering  of  the  seed.  It  appears  that 
these  tooth-like  processes  really  consist  of  the  thickened  walls  of  con- 
tiguous cells  (fig.  167) ;  that  this  is  really  so  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  upper  of  the  two  sketches  on  the  left  of  the  figm-e ; 
these  cells  are  best  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed. 

The  seed  proper  consists  of  minute  angular  cells,  having  thick  and 
colourless  parietes ;  their  cavities  are  filled  with  molecules  and  glo- 

Fig.  164. 


A  fragment  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Capsicum  Bkrrt,  riewed  on  ite  Inner  surface. 

bules  of  oil  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  but  do  not  contain 
starch. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS   OP  CAYENNE. 

Cayenne  is  subjected  to  even  more  extensive  adulteration  than 
ordinary  pepper. 

Results  of  the  Eaamination  of  Samples, 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  Cayenne  submitted  to  microscopicali 
and  chemical  examination,  no  less  than  twenty-four  were  adulterated, 
and  four  only  were  genuine. 

Ttoenty-two  contained  mineral  colouring  matters. 

In  thirteen  cases  this  consisted  of  ?'ed  lead,  which  was  present  in 
some  of  the  samples  in  very  considerable  quantities,  while  in  the  re- 

NN  2 
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maining  seven  samples  it  was  some  red  ferruginous  earth,   Venetian 
red  or  red  ochre. 

Vermilionj  or  suiphuret  of  mercury j  was   present  in  one  of  the 
Cayennes. 

*  Skv  of  the  Cayennes  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ffround  rice^  turmeric^ 
and  Cayenne,  coloured  with  either  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  or  ochre. 

Six  of  the  Cayennes  contained  large  quantities  of  salt,  sometimes 
alone,  but  mostly' combined  with  rice  and  the  red  earths  or  red  lead. 

Fig.  165. 


a,  parenchyma  of  Capsicum  Berry  sitaoted  immediatelj  beneath  the  epidermis ; 
the  cells  in  this  situation  are  of  a  more  rounded  form,  and  are  trarnrsed  by 
spiral  yesscld  and  woody  fibre.    &,  the  parenchyma  surrounding  the  seeds. 

One  of  the  samples  was  adulterated  with  a  lai^  quantity  of  the 
husk  of  white  mustard  seed. 

Lastly,  two  were  adulterated  with  rice,  and  were  coloured  in  addi- 
tion, the  one  with  red  lead,  and  the  other  with  a  red  ferruginous 
earth. 

The  object  of  the  iise  of  red  lead  and  other  red  colouring  matters 
ia  twofold :  first,  to  conceal  other  adulterations,  and^  secona,  to  pre* 
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serve  the  colour  of  the  Cayenne,  as,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  any 
time,  it  usually  loses  part  of  the  bright-rea  colour  which  it  at  first 
possesses,  and  therefore  it  becomes  deteriorated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
purchaser.  The  red  lead,  &c.,  added  does  not,  of  course,  preserve  the 
colour  of  the  Cayenne,  but  simply  supplies  the  place  of  that  which  it 
loses  in  consequence  of  exposure. 

Salt  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.    This  substance  has  a  re- 
Fig.  166. 


Tratuverte  Section  of  Gapsicuii  Berby.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

markable  effect  in  bringing  out  the  colour  of  the  Cayenne.  It  is, 
however,  also  used  to  increase  its  weight. 

The  adulteration  of  Cayenne  with  such  substances  as  red  lead  and 
mercury  is,  doubtless,  highly  prejudicial  to  health ;  it  has  been  stated 
that  colic  and  paralysis  have  both  been  produced  by  the  use  of  Cayenne 
containing  red  lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  are  characterised  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the   system,  and  so  to 
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produce  symptoms  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Thus,  no  matter  how 
small  the  (quantity  of  mercury  or  lead  introduced  each  day,  the  system 
in  the  end  is  slowly  and  insidiously  brought  under  the  influence  oi  these 
poisons,  and  thus  becomes  seriously  anected.  The  quantity  of  red 
lead  introduced  into  the  system  in  adulterated  Cayenne  is,  howeTer, 
by  no  means  inconsiderable, 

A  case  of  lead  poisoning  arising  from  the  consumption  of  Cttyenne 
adulterated  with  red  lead  is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Post- 
Pig.  167. 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Seed  of  Caf0ICUU.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

gate  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1856 ;  the 
case  was  received  into  University  College  Hospital.  The  man  was  in 
the  habit  of  consuming  large  quantities  of  Cayenne,  which,  on  being 
tested,  was  found  to  contain  lead. 

The  article  known  as  soluble  Cayenne,  Mr.  Scanlan  stated  before 
the  same  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  have  the  following  compo- 
sition : — *  It  contains  both  copper  and  vermilion ;  the  copper  is  aca- 
dentally  introduced  into  it  from  the  mode  of  preparation — it  is  taken 
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fiom  a  copper  still.  They  make  a  sort  of  tincture  of  the  Cayenne 
pepper ;  and  then  filter  and  pour  it  upon  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  copper 
still — ^it  there  takes  up  a  little  copper ;  and  then  this  salt  is  dried  and 
mixed  with  Termilion  and  roee-pink.'  The  proportion  of  vermilion 
added  is  about  six  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  salt. 

The  Detection  of  the  AdvUeratiums  of  Cayenne, 

The  adulterations  of  Cayenne  with  ricejhur,  turmeric,  and  mmtard 
husk,  are  determined  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  the  structure  of 
these  articles  has  already  been  described  and  their  microscopical 
characters  represented. 

For  the  detection  of  the  other  adulterations  of  Cayenne^  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemistry.  The  fact  of  the  presence  ol  red  earths  may 
indeed  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  by  viewing  under 
that  instrument  a  portion  of  the  Cayenne,  when  the  red  earthy  par- 
ticles may  be  plainly  discerned.  To  determine  their  composition,  how- 
ever, chemistiy  must  be  appealed  to. 

The  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  red  ferruginous  earths, 
and  for  their  quantitative  determination,  will  be  found  described  at 
pp.  Ill  and  190,  and  that  for  salt  under  the  head  of  'Water,'  pp.  83 
and  86.  We  have,  then,  now  to  describe  more  particidarly  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  followed  for  the  detection  of  lead  and  mercury. 

On  the  detection  of  lead, — The  presence  of  lead  in  Cayenne  may  be 
determined  by  simply  shaking  up  half  a  drachm  or  so  of  the  Cayenne 
in  water,  ana  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  if  lead 
be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  more  or  less  dark  or  black,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  metal. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  iron  gives  a  greenish-black  pre- 
cipitate with  the  above-named  reagent ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  to  the  appearance  presented  on  the  addition  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  water  contuning  Cayenne. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  proceed  as  follows :— Incine- 
rate 10  grammes  of  Cayenne  previously  dried  on  a  water-bath  in  a 
porcelain  basin ;  treat  the  ash  with  about  5  cc.  of  strong  nitric  acid ; 
heat  nearly  to  dryness,  so  that  part  of  the  acid  may  become  dissipated ; 
dilute  with  distilled  water,  filter,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and 
then  boiled  with  a  littie  strong  mtric  acid.  To  the  liquid  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  it  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphate,  of  lead  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a 
yery  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible and  weighed. 

The  solution  of  the  ash  of  Cayenne  in  nitric  acid  may  be  tested 
qualitatiyely  for  lead  by  rendering  it  alkaline  by  means  of  ammoma. 
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adding  then  acetic  acid  in  excess  and  testing  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  neutral  chromate  of  potash.  A  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chror 
mate  of  lead  will  be  thrown  down  if  lead  oe  present. 

On  the  detection  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury, — As  mercury  sublimes 

Pig.  168. 


CAYEKys,  adnlterated  with,  a  a,  red  lead ;  b  6,  n^and  rice  ;  and  e  c,  turmeric, 
d  (f ,  husk  and  seed  of  cayenne  much  infested  with  the  thallue  and  eportUet  U 
A/unguSi  to  the  attacks  of  which  damaged  cayenne  is  very  sut^ect. 

at  a  red  heat,  we  cannot  proceed  in  the  analysis  by  incineration;  the 
solvent  must  be  added  to  the  Cayenne  direct — this  being  aqua  re^ia,  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochlonc  acids,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 
of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  acid. 

About  5  cc.  of  the  acid  should  be  added  to  8  grammes  of  Cayezme 
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and  boiled  Tdth  it  for  an  hour  or  so ;  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water  is  then  to  be  added ;  the  mixture  filtered  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness ;  a  little  water  must  then  again  be  added,  and 
the  solution  tested. 

The  tests  employed  are  liquor  potassse  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  former  gives  a  vellow  precipitate,  and  the  latter  either  a  yellow 
or  more  commonly  abeautiful  scarlet-coloured  precipitate  of  biniodide 
of  mercury.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in 
very  minute  quantity,  as  the  iodide  or  biniodide  is  readily  and  almost 
instantly  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent ;  and  it  should  be  known 
that  very  often,  when  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  yellow  rather 
than  red,  after  standing  an  hour  or  two  it  will  frequently  change  to 
the  characteristic  scarlet  hue. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  in  Cayenne,  the  solution 
in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
precipitate  is  exhausted  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  to  remove 
any  free  sulphur  which  may  have  been  thrown  down,  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 
SPICES  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  not  acknowledged  in  the  Barnes 
under  which  they  are  sold,  including  the  admixture  of  cassia  with  cinnamon  or 
its  substitution  for  the  latter  spice. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  Spices 
and  their  Adulterations. 

The  spices,  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat, 
are  Ginger j  Cinnamon,  Cctssioy  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cloves,  and  Allspice  or 
Pi^nento. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  spices  are  sold  in  the  state  of 
powder,  most  of  them  bearing  a  high  price,  and  that  they  are  nearly 
all  subject  to  a  duty,  which  in  some  cases  is  considerable,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  would  be  particularly  subject  to  adulteration. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  subject  by  writers  on  the  sophistication  of  food,  or  eren  by 
the  Excise  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  revenue  from 
all  frauds  resulting  from  the  adulteration  of  duty-paying  articles. 

GIKGER  AlTD  ITS  ADULTER.VTIOKS. 

The  ginger  plant,  Zinziber  officinale,  belong  to  the  very  uaeful 
natural  order,  AnsiberacetB,  from  which  turmeric,  East  India  anow- 
root,  and  some  other  productions,  are  obtained. 

Ginger  grows  ana  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  stem  reaches  generally  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  is  re- 
newed yearly ;  while  the  root,  which  is  the  part  known  as  ginge^f 
botanically  termed  a  rhizome,  is  biennial. 

The  roots,  or  rhizomes,  are  dug  up  when  about  a  year  old*,  in 
Jamaica  this  occurs  in  January  or  February,  and  after  the  stems  are 
withered.  They  are  well  washed,  freed  from  dirt,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  with  the  better  kinds,  the  epidermis  or  outer  coat  is  stripped 
on ;  and  hence  the  division  of  ginger  into  white  (scraped  or  uncoated), 
and  into  black  (unscraped  or  coated). 

In  estimatiiig  the  quality  of  ginger,  a  variety  of  paiticulaxB  have 
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to  he  taken  into  consideration — as  whether  the  rhizomes  are  coated  or 
uncoated,  their  form,  colour,  and  consistence. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  good  quality  have  no  epidermis,  are  plump, 
of  a  whitish  or  faint  straw-colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with  a 
short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish,  resinous  zone  round  the  circum- 
ference ;  the  taste  should  be  hot,  biting,  but  aromatic. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  inferior  quality  are  frequently  coated 
with  the  epidermis,  are  less  full  and  plump,  often  contracted  and 
shriveUed ;  of  darker  colour,  being  of  a  brownish-yellow ;  of  harder 
texture,  termed^Wy ;  and  more  tibrous  \  while  the  taste  is  inferior, 
and  less  aromatic. 

Cmnpovitian  of  Ginger » 

Ginger  was  analysed  by  Bucholz  in  1817,  and  by  Morin  in 
1823. 


Bucholz*  t  analytia. 

Pale  yellow  volatile  oil.  .  .1*56 
Aromatic,  acrid,  soft  resiD.  .  8*60 
Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol  .  0*66 
Acidulous  and  acrid  extractive 

insoluble  iu  alcohol        .        .  10*50 

Gom 12*05 

Starch,  analogous  to  bassorin  .  19*75 
Apotheme,  extracted  by  potash 

(ulmin?)        ....  2600 

Bassorin 8*80 

Woody  fibre  ....  800 
Water        .        .        .        .   -    .  11-90 

102*31 


Morin*8  atudyns. 

Volatile  oil. 

Acrid  soft  resin. 

Resin  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil. 

Gum. 

Starch. 

Woody  fibre. 

Yegeto-animal  matter. 

Osiiiazoma. 

Acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  sulphur. 

The  ashes  contained  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silver,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 


The  volatile  oil  is  pale  yellow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water; 
odour  resembling  that  of  ginger,  taste  at  first  mild,  afterwards  hot  and 
acrid. 

Soft  resin,  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ginger, 
first  m  water,  then  in  ether ;  it  possesses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentme. 

Structure  of  Ginger. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  rhizome  of  ginger  is  found  to 
present  a  well-marked  and  characteristic  structure. 

The  outer  coat  or  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers  of  large,  angu- 
lar, transparent  cells  of  a  brownish  colour,  adhering  firmly  together, 
forming  a  distinct  membrane,  and,  when  macerated  in  water,  becoming 
soft  and  somewhat  gelatinous  (fig.  169). 

Lying  upon  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane,  and  scattered 
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irregularly  over  it,  are  ffenerally  to  be  detected  oil  globules  of  various 
Rizes,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  a  few  ceUs,  identical  in 
structure  and  tint  with  those  of  turmeric. 

In  the  substance  of  the  rhizome  itself  several  structures  have  to  be 
described. 

It  consists  principally  of  cells  having  delicate  transparent  walls 
minutely  punctuated,  and  adhering  together  so  as  to  form  a  connected 

Fig.  169. 


A  portion  of  the  epidermis  ot  the  rhisomeof  Oinobr,  showing  the  cells  of  which 
it  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  oil  globules,  a  a ;  also  the  tnrmerio-Iike  ceUs, 
b  b ;  and  c  c,  crystals  very  commonly  noticed  in  great  numbers  lying  beneath 
the  epidermis. 

tissue.  These  cells  contain  in  their  cavities  starch  corpuscles,  which 
are  very  abundant,  and  many  of  which,  as  the  cell  walls  are  easily 
broken,  are  seen  in  most  sections  to  have  become  effused. 

Lyinff  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  above-described  cells,  are 
other  cells  of  nearly  similar  size  and  form,  but  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  these  are  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  the  coloured  cells 
of  turmeric. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  cells  that  ginger  owes  its  colour,  which 
varies  with  the  number  of  such  cells  contained  in  it. 
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Traversing  the  rhizome  in  a  long^itudinal  direction  are  bundles  of 
woody  fibre,  sometimes  enclosing,  iisuall j  one,  but  occasionally  two  or 
even  more  dotted  ducts  or  vessels. 

The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  in  some  respects  those  of  East  India 
arrowroot,  Curcu7iia  angxistifolia,  but  are  yet  characterised  by  several 
distinct  features. 

Fig.  170. 


ThlB  engraving  represento  the  several  tissnes  observed  entering  into  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  ginger  rhUome,  dejirived  of  its  epidermis,  a  a,  oells  containing  the 
starch  corpuscles ;  b  b,  starch  granules ;  e  c,  tormeric-llke  cells ;  d  d,  woody 
fibre ;  e,  dotted  dact. 

Although,  like  those  of  C.  anffustifoliay  they  are  usually  elongated 
and  flattened,  they  yet  differ  from  the  starch  granules  of  that  plant  in 
being  somewhat  smaller,  less  elongated,  and  in  the  greater  ODscurity 
of  the  hilum  and  curved  lamellee. 


I 


The  stractums  above  described   are   shown   in   the  preceding  S 


drawing  (fig.  170). 
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In  ground  ginger  the  above  structures  are  separated  from  their 
proper  connection,  and  occur  variously  intermixed,  and  more  or  less 
oroKen  and  comminuted  (see  fig.  171). 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  GINGER. 

In  order  to  improve  the  colour  of  ginger,  and,  according  to  some,  to 
protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  frequently  rubbed  over  with 
Hme ;  in  other  cases  it  is  washed  in  chalk  and  water,  when  it  is  called 

Fig.  171. 


Genuine  grottnd  Ginger :  a  a,  odls  which  contain  the  starch  oorpnacks  ;  6  6, 
loose  starch  granules ;  c  c,  turmeric-like  cells ;  d  d,  woody  fibre. 

tchttewashed  ginger'^  lastlv,  the  surface  of  ginger  is  occasionally 
bleached  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  sometimes 
even  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  is  thus  made 
to  present  a  white  and  floury  appearance.  By  these  processes  an 
inferior  ginger  is  often  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  better 
descriptions. 

But  ginger  is  frequently  adulterated.  Out  of  twenty-<me  samples 
of  ginger  submitted  to  examination,  no  less  than^^e<»n,  being  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 
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The  ^bstances  detected  were  Tarious  in  character,  includiDg  9ago 
meal,  tapioca,  potato  fi&wr,  wheat  JUmr,  ground  rice,  Cayenne  pepper, 
mustard  husks,  and  turmeric  powder — these  occurrinc'  in  various  quan- 
tities, Wt  in  the  majority  of  cases  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
article. 

The  Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  husks  are  no  doubt  added  with 
the  view  of  concealing  the  other  adulterations,  and  of  giving  apparent 
strength  to  the  ginger. 

Fiff.  172. 


Powdered  Gikger  adulterated  with  Sago  powder, 
a  o,  cells  of  ginger ;    b  6,  starch  grauules  of  ginger ;  c  e,  large  yellow  corpuscles 
analogous  to  those  of  turmeric ;  d  d,  fragment  of  woody  fibre ;  e  «,  starch  cor- 
puscles of  saffo  meal. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Ginger, 
The  whole  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  ginger 

may  be  detected  with  ease  and  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  most  of  the  articles  used  have  already 

been  described :   as  wheat  flour,  at  p.  287 ;  ground  rice,  at  p.  307 ; 

potato  flour,  at  p.  371 ;  sago,  at  p.  375 ;  tiirmeric,  mustard  husk,  and 

Cayenne  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  Cayenne  and  mustard  husk  are  so  well 

marked  that  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  identifying  them 
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when  once  seen  under  the  microscope ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  quantities  present  are  but  small  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  advisable  to  wash  away  some  of  the  starch  from  the  portion  of 
powder  about  to  be  placed  under  the  microscope ;  by  this  means  the 
larger  particles  are  brought  more  clearly  into  view. 

The  adulteration  with  wheat  flour  is  one  which  might  readily  escape 
detection.     The  observer  is  therefore  cautioned  before  proceeding  to 

Fii?.  178. 


Powdered  Ginger  adulterated  with  Potato  and  Sago  starchei. 
a  a,  cells  of  ginger ;  b  &,  starch  granules  of  ginger  ;  c,  large  yellow  odl,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  turmeric ;   (f ,  woody  fibre ;  e  e,  starch  granules  of  jKTtoto ;  //, 
starch  oorpusdee  of  tago,  altered  by  heat. 

the  examination  of  powdered  ginger  to  compare  carefully  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  starch  granules  of  ginger  and  wheat  flour ;  the 
diflferences^  although  not  at  first  striking,  are  really  considerable. 

Since  ginger  contains  yellow  cells  very  closely  resembling  those  of 
turmeric,  we  can  only  conclude  that  turmeric  has  been  adaed  when 
the  number  of  such  cells  is  much  greater  than  in  genuine  powdered 
ginger. 

The  adulterations  of  ginger  with  sago  and  notato  are  exhilnted  m 
the  two  preceding  engiavings  (figs.  172  and  173). 
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The  engraving  (fig.  174)  represents  the  adulteration  of  powdved 
ginger  with  tapioca  and  Cayenne. 

Hg.  174. 


Powdered  Ginokb,  a  a ;  adulterated  with  caymnet  b  b ;  and  tapioca^  e  e. 
Magnified  'iOO  diameters. 


CnnXAMOTK  AND   CASSIA  AND  THEIB  ADULTERATIONS. 

Cinnamon  is  the  hark  of  the  dnnamomum  Zeplanicum,  one  of  the 
LauracefBj  or  laurel  family,  to  which  also  helong  Cassia  and  Camphor, 
as  well  as  some  other  plants  possessing  medicinal  properties,  especially 
Clove  hark. 

Cinnamon  is  cultivated  principally  in  Ceylon. 

'  The  cinnamon  hark  of  Ceylon  is  ohtained  hy  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  The  principal  cinnamon  gardens  lie  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
Colomho.  The  hark  peelers  or  choliahsj  having  selected  a  tree  of  the 
hest  quality,  lop  oiF  such  hranches  as  are  three  years  old,  and  which 
appear  jjroner  lor  the  purpose.  Shoots  or  hranches  much  less  than 
half  an  men,  or  more  tnan  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  The  peeling  is  effected  hj  making  two  opposite  Tor,  when  the 
oranch  is  thick,  three  or  four)  longitudinal  incisions,  and  uien  elevating 
the  hark  hy  introducing  the  peeling  knife  hetween  it.    When  the 
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Ixirk  adheres  firmly,  the  separation  is  promoted  hy  friction  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife.  In  twenty*four  hours  the  epidermis  and  greenish 
pulpy. matter  (rete  mucosum)  are  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a  few 
nours  the  smaller  quills  are  introduced  into  the  larger  ones,  and  in 
this  way  a  congeries  of  auills  formed,  often  measuring  forty  inches 
long.  The  hark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  made  into 
bundles  with  pieces  of  bamboo  twigs. 

'  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales,  boxes,  and  chests,  principally  from 
Ceylon,  but  in  part  also  from  Madras,  Tellicherry,  and  rarely  from 
Java  and  other  places. 

'  In  order  to  preserve  and  improve  the  qualitjr  of  the  bark,  black 
pepper  is  sprinMea  amongst  the  bales  of  cinnamon  in  stowing  them  at 
Ceylon  (Percival).  Mr.  Bennet  states  that  ships  are  sometimes  de- 
tained for  several  weeks  through  the  want  of  pepper  to  fill  the  inter- 
stices between  the  bales  and  the  holds. 

<  When  cinnamon  arrives  in  London,  it  is  unpacked  and  examined ; 
all  the  mouldy  and  broken  pieces  are  removed  from  it.  It  is  then  re- 
made into  bales.  These  are  cylindrical,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  but 
of  variable  diameter,  perhaps  sixteen  inches  on  the  average.  These 
bales  are  enveloped  by  a  coarse  cloth  called  gutmy.  The  cinnamon  in 
boxes  and  chests  is  usually  the  small,  inferior,  and  mouldy  pieces.' 

Composition  of  Cinnamon, 

The  constituents  of  cinnamon  are  volatile  oU,  tannin,  mucUage, 
colouring  matter ,  partly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether, 
retiny  an  acid^  starchy  and  lignin, 

A  decoction  of  cinnamon  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition 
of  iodine ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  starch  pre- 
sent, and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  some  principle 
(tannic  acid?)  which  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of 
starch. 

The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  is  derived  from  different  trees  of  the 
genus  cinnamomum.  The  oil  is  prepared  by  softening  the  bruised  hark 
of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  with  salt  water,  distillingquickly ,  and  drying 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  oil  consists  chieflv  of  dnnamic  aldehyde^ 
which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  also 
of  some  hydrocarbon  in  very  small  quanti^,  together  with  dnnamic 
acid  and  resins.  The  density  varies  from  1'025  to  1*050,  the  boilicfr 
point  220°  to  226°  C.  The  older  samples  of  the  oil  become  coloured 
and  contain  much  resinous  matter,  wnich  remains  after  the  oil  hss 
been  distiUed  off  with  salt  water.  The  salt  is  extracted  with  cold 
water  and  afterwards  the  cinnamic  acid  with  boiling  water.  Accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  two  resins  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oil.  With 
nitric  acid  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  nitrate  and  a  red  oil,  and  with 
ammonia  a  solid  crystalline  amide  is  formed. 
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Structure  of  Cinnamon, 
Cinnamon^  under  the  microdcope,  presents  a  complicated  and  very 
distinct  organisation,  which  is  best  seen  in  longitudinal  sections,  car- 
ried through  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 

Fig.  175. 


Longitudinal  section  of  CuntAMOS  carried  transTersely  throngh  the  bark,  zoag- 

nifled  UO  diameters. 
a  a,  steUate  cells  ;  6  b,  woody  fibre ;  c  c,  starch  cells ;  d  d,  starch  granules ;  e  e, 

granular  cinnamon-coloured  cells  or  bodies. 

On  the  outer  or  external  surface  of  the  section  are  observed  nur 
merous  stellate  cells,  separable  readily  &om  each  other,  and  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  so  often  before  described  as  occurring  in  other 
Tegetable  structures.  These  cells  lie  one  upon  the  other  in  Several 
layers,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 
They  are  situated  in  the  intervals  oetween  the  woody  fibres ;  they  are 

oo2 
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of  a  quadrangular  or  oval  form,  having  the  long  axes  placed  usuallj 
transversely  to  the  bark,  their  breadth  being  greater  than  their  depth. 
In  whatever  position  thev  are  viewed,  botii  the  central  cavities  and 
the  rays  which  proceed  from  them  are  visible.  Occasionally,  though 
not  usually,  a  few  starch  granules  may  be  seen  in  the  cavities  of  theee 
cells.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  tibese  cells  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  absence  of  rays, 
by  the  lihinness  of  their  walls,  and  by  the  firnmess  with  which  they 

Flff.  176. 


Gmultie  Cans  AMOS  powder,  magnified  320  diameters,    a  a,  stellate  cells ;  (  b, 
woody  fibre ;  e  c  starch  granules. 

adhere  to  each  other;  they  generally  contain  a  few  starch  corpuscles. 
These  cells,  which  form  several  series,  complete  the  thickness  of  the 
bark. 

Interspersed  between  both  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  cells  are 
numerous  woody  fibres,  which  are  rather  short,  pointed  at  either  ex- 
tremity, and  furnished  with  a  central  canal.  It  is  theee  which  impsrt 
the  fibrous  character  to  cinnamon,  particularly  observable  in  fractures 
of  the*'bark. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  cinnamon  are  small,  more  or  less  globular, 
and  furnished  witn  a  very  distinct  hilum,  which  has  the  appeazance  of 
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a  central  depressioii.    They  usually  occur  smglj,  but  sometimeB  united 
in  twos  or  fours. 

Lastly  y  lyiiig  in  the  cavities  of  the  most  external  of  the  second  order 
of  ceUs,  are  i&equently  to  be  observed  deep  cinnamon-coloured  masses  of 
g^ranular  texture. 

Fig.  177. 


At  Stick  of  CnwAMOH  of  the  natural  size  and  appearance,  showing  the  thinness 
of  the  bark,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  are  enclosed  one  within  the 
other ;  a,  cross  section  of  same,  exhibiting  more  completely  the  number  of  the 
layers,  and  their  disposition.  i 

Bf  Stick  of  CA88IA  of  the  natural  size  and  appearance,  showing  the  thickness  of  j 

the  bark,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  are  enclosed  within  each  other ;  f 

6,  cross  section  of  same,  exhibiting  the  dispositions  of  the  layers.  ! 
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The  above  structural  partdculaiB  are  all  shown  in  fi^.  175. 

In  ground  cinnamon  tne  several  structures  are  disunited  and  broken. 
The  striate  cells  occur  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more;  the 
woody  fibre  is  disengaged,  and  is  scattered  about,  resembling  some- 
what, in  form  and  appearance,  the  hairs  which  occur  on  many  plants; 
the  starch  corpuscles  are  set  free  from  their  ceUs ;  and,  lastly,  the 
cinnamon-like  masses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  dis- 
persed here  and  there  (fig.  176). 


Composition  and  Structure  of  Cassia. 

Cassia,  Cinnamonum  cassia,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  and  hence  it  resembles  it  very  closely  in  its  com- 
position and  structure. 

Composition  of  cassia, — Since  cassia  is  so  frequently  substituted  for 
cinnamon,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  bhould  acquaint  ourselves  with 
its  composition  and  structure. 

If  tmcture  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  decoction  of  cassia,  it  turns  blae, 
owinff  to  the  larger  proportion  of  starch  contained  in  it. 

Oil  of  cassia  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  as  oil  of  cinnamon ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a  thicker  and  heavier  oil  than  that  of  cinnamon  \  and  its 
odour  and  flavour  are  inferior. 

Stnicture  of  cassia, — Notwithstanding  the  striking  resemblances, 
between  cassia  and  cinnamon,  there  are  characters,  however,  by  which 
they  may  be  discriminated. 

The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  scarcely  thicker  than  drawing-paper,  and 
breaks  with  an  uneven  and  fibrous  margin ;  while  each  stick  consists 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces  or  quills  of  bark  inserted  one  within  the 
other. 

Cassia  bark  is  much  stouter,  being  often  as  thick  as  a  shilling;  it 
breaks  short,  and  without  splintering.  By  these  characters  alone  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia  when  in  the  whole  state,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  177). 

But  these  barks  oifier  t&o  in  colour  and  taste.  Cinnamon  is  palei 
and  browner  than  cassia,  which  is  ususally  redder  and  brighter.  The 
taste  of  one  is  sweet,  mild,  and  aromatic,  leaving  no  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  tongue,  while  that  of  the  other  is  less  sweet,  stronger, 
and  is  followed  by  a  bitterness. 

These  characters,  however,  vary  in  difierent  samples,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  by  these  means  alone  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia 
when  in  powder,  and  we  are  not  aware  liiat  any  certain  means  have 
been  pointed  out  for  efiecting  the  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
two  are  mixed  in  different  proportions ;  but  here  a^ain,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  microscope  afibrds  us  invaluable  assistance. 

Sections  of  cassia  bark,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  bear  a  dose 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  dnnamon^  but  difier  in  their  greater 
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width  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  structures,  particularly 
in  the  size  and  numher  of  the  starch  corpuscles  (fig.  178). 

We  ohserve  on  the  outer  sui*i'ace,  as  in  cinnamon,  the  peculiar 
stellate  cells,  the  cavities  of  which,  however,  much  more  commonlv 
than  those  of  cinnamon,  are  filled  with  weU-developed  starch  cor- 
puscles. 

Fig.  178. 


Longitadinal  section  of  Cassia,  carried  transversdy  throogh  the  bark,  magnified 

140  diameters. 
a  a,  cells  of  epidermlg ;  b  &,  stellate  cells ;  d  d,  ttarch  oeUs ;  e  e,  starch  grannies ; 

//,  granular  cinnamon-coloured  masses. 

Liying  next  to  these,  we  notice  what  may  be  termed  the  proper 
starch  cells,  usually  crammed  quite  full  of  starch  corpuscles,  which, 
while  they  have  the  same  general  form  as  those  of  cinnamon,  are  yet 
two  or  three  times  larger,  as  well  as  many  times  more  numerous. 

The  woody  fibre  occurs,  as  in  cinnamon,  interspersed  between  both 
descriptions  oi^  ceUs,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  diner  appreciably  from 
that  of  cinnamon. 
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Of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bark,  about  one-fourth  is  formed  hy 
the  stellate  cells ;  the  remaimng  thiee-fourths  being  made  up  of  the 
starch-bearing  cells. 

In  powdered  cassia^  therefore,  as  contrasted  with  powdered  cinna- 
mon, the  stellate  cells  and  woody  fibre  are  much  less  abundant,  while 
the  starch  granules  are  at  the  same  time  much  laiger,  and  far  more 
numerous  (fig.  179). 

Fig.  179. 


Omuiru  CAfwiA  powder,  magnified  220  diameten ;  a  a,  stellate  cells ;  6  b,  woody 
fibre ;  c  c,  starch  cells ;  d  d,  starch  granules  ;  e  e,  granular  maaaes. 

The  Adulterations  of  Cinnamon  and  Coma, 

From  an  examination  of  the  analyses  of  thirty-two  samples  of  cinna- 
mon, it  appeared  that  of  the  twelve  whole  cinnamons,  seven  were 
genuine,  ana  that  Jive  consisted  of  nothing  but  cassia. 

That  the  essential  oil  is  sometimes  abstracted,  and  the  hark,  after 
being  reduced,  sold  either  whole  or  in  the  ground  state. 

That  of  the  nineteen  samples  of  ground  cinnamon,  three  consisted 
entirely  of  cassia. 
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That  ten  of  the  samples,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  adulterated^ 
the  articles  most  frequently  emnloyed  being  either  baked  wheat  Jhur  or 
eoffo  mealy  separately  or  in  comlbination,  but  East  India  arrowroot  and 
potato  flour  were  likewise  detected  each  in  one  instance. 

That  of  the  above  adulterated  samples  three  consisted  of  cassia 
adulterated,  and  seven  of  cinnamon  adulterated. 

That  six  only  of  the  nineteen  samples  were  genumie. 

In  the  prices  charged  for  the  samples  of  cinnamon  examined, 
whether  whole  or  in  powder,  genuine  or  adulterated,  no  constant 
difierence  was  to  be  observed,  and  consequently  the  public  suffers  great 
loss  by  the  substitution  of  cassia,  which  is  so  much  cheaper^  for  cinnamon, 
and  a  still  greater  loss  by  the  other  sophistications. 

The  wheat  flour  and  sago  detectea  were  generally  baked,  to  make 
them  resemble  in  colour  more  nearly  ground  cinnamon  or  cassia,  and 
thus  the  better  escape  detection. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia. 

The  detection  of  the  various  adulterations  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  is, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  easy  enough  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  all  that  is 
requisite  is  that  the  observer  should  be  acquainted  with  the  structure 
and  characters  of  genuine  cassia  and  cinnamon^  as  well  as  of  the  articles 
employed  to  adulterate  them. 

The  mixture  of  cassia  with  cinnamon  of  course  constitutes  an  adul- 
teratioU)  but  very  frequently  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon.  The 
mixture  and  substitution  are  both  discoverable  with  the  microscope  by 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  starch  granules,  but  the  substitution 
mar  be  detected  in  other  ways. 

Thus  when  stick  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  the  substitution 
is  knovni  by  the  greater  thickness  of  cassia  bark. 

Again,  the  decoction  of  cassia  bark  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of 
iodise,  when  one  of  cinnamon  similarly  treated  does  not  become  blue. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oil  is  sometimes  removed  from  cinnamon  bark, 
this  being  subsequently  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  genuine 
cinnamon. 

This  fraud  may  be  discovered  in  two  ways :  the  suspected  cinnamon 
may  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  a  time  and  the  oil  oistiUed  off;  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  may  be  estimated  by  measurement  in  a  small 
graduated  tube  rather  than  by  weighing. 

A  more  expeditious  process  is  to  examine  the  cinnamon  with  the 
microscope  ;  if  this  has  oeen  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  the  starch 
granides  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  proper  form,  to  have  become 
distorted  ^nd  irregular,  while  many  of  tnem  are  larger  than  natural. 
If  the  cinnamon  has  been  subjectecL  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
water,  the  granules  will  have  become  so  broken  up  and  dissolved  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  detected. 
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N  UTMEG8  AIO>  THEIR  ADULTERATtONS. 

There  are  three  species  of  Myristica  which  fiirnieh  nutmegs.  That 
which  yields  the  best  description,  Mf/ristica  fraffrans,  forms  a  tree 
from  twenty  to  twenty-live  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  ftjpear  tree. 

liie  friiit  is  smooth  externally,  pear-shaped,  and  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  peach.  It  consists,  first,  of  an  outer  fleshy  oovering, 
called  the  peticarpj  which  when  mature  separates  into  nearly  eaual 
longitudinal  parts,  or  valves ;  secondly,  of  the  aril,  or  ^nace,  which, 
when  recent,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  seed 
proper,  or  nutmeg.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  coats :  the  outer  is  hard  and  smooth ;  the  inner,  thin,  closely 
invests  the  seed,  sending  off  prolongations,  which  enter  the  substance 
of  the  seed,  and  which,  being  coloured,  impart  the  marbled  or  mottled 
appearance  characteristic  of  nutmeg. 

There  are  two  kind  of  nutmegs  met  with  in  commerce.  The  first, 
called  the  trriej  round,  cultivated,  or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  product  of 
Myristica  froffrans. 

The  second  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  the  false,  hmg,  ufild,  or  male 
nutmeg,  and  is  the  produce  chiefly  of  MyriUtca  fatua ;  but  a  kind  of 
nutmeg  which  is  also  called  wild,  is  obtained  from  Myristica  Malar 
barica. 

In  the  Banda  Islands,  three  crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are  ob- 
tained in  the  year  ;  the  principal  gathering  is  in  July  or  August ;  the 
second  in  November ;  and  the  third  in  March  or  April. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick : 
the  mace  is  separated  from  the  nut,  and  separately  cured. 

On  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  known  as 
the  nutmeg  insect,  considerable  care  is  required  in  drying  them.  They 
should  be  dried  in  their  shells,  as  they  are  then  secure  from  the  infect. 
They  are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-dried  over  a  slow  wood  tire 
for  about  two  months.  In  the  Banda  Islands,  they  are  first  dried  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  days.  A\Tien  the  operation  of  drjing  is  complete, 
the  nuts  rattle  in  their  shells ;  these  are  cracked  with  mallets,  and  the 
damaged,  shrivelled,  or  worm-eaten  nuts  removed. 

*To  wevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  the  nuts  are  frequentlj 
limed.  Tor  the  English  market,  however,  the  brown  or  unlimed 
nutmegs  are  preferred.  The  Dutch  lime  them  by  dipping  them  into 
a  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water ;  but  this  process  is  considered  to 
injure  their  flavour.  Others  lime  them  by  rubbing  them  with  re- 
cently-prepared, well-sifted  lime.  This  process  is  sometimes  practised 
in  London.' — Pereira, 

CotnposUion  of  Nutmegs, 

Nutmegs  contain  both  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  oiL  Thejixed  ml  or 
myristin  is  prepared  by  beating  the  nutmegs  to  a  paste ;  this  is  subjected, 
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enclosed  m  a  bag^  to  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  ex- 
prefised  by  means  of  heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  cakes  ^^hich 
have  somewhat  the  size  and  form  of  common  bricks,  and  are  covered 
with  leaves.  The  fixed  oil  prociued  in  this  manner  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil,  from  which  its  colour  and  fragrant  odour  are 
derived. 

The  volatile  oil,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  flavour  and  aroma  of 
nutmegs  principally  depend,  is  procured  bv  distillation  with  water  *,  the 
produce  thus  obtained  at  Apothecaries'  llall,  London,  is  usually  4*5 
per  cent.,  but  according  to  most  observers  nutmegs  contain  about  6  per 
cent.  This  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  according  to  Lewis,  of  0*948,  and 
according  to  Bley,  0-920.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  camphor. 
When  left  to  stand,  it  deposits  myristicmf  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  long  very  thin  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits  or  in  stefiee.  It  melts  at  above  100^  0.  and  sublimes 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Now,  nutmegs  are  frequently  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  essential  oil  by  distillation,  and  after  bein^  well  limed, 
are  again  sent  into  the  market  in  this  comparatively  valueless  state. 

Bonastr^a  analyM. 

Volatile  oil 6-0 

Liquid  fat 7*6 

Solid  fat 24-0 

Acid 0-8 

Starch 2*4 

Gum 1-2 

LigneouB  fibre 54*0 

Loss 40 

1000 
StitLcture  of  Nutmegs, 

Nutmegs  under  the  microscope  present  peculiarities  of  structure, 
by  ^hich  they  may  be  distinguished,  even  in  powder,  from  other 
veg-etable  productions.  A  thia  section,  viewed  under  an  object  glass 
magnifying  220  diameters,  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  angular  cells. 
Those  forming  the  white  or  uncoloured  part  of  the  nut  present, 
preyious  to  the  action  of  water  upon  them,  an  opalescent  appearance, 
irpm  the  quantity  of  oil  enclosed  in  them ;  their  cavities  contain  in 
addition  much  starch,  in  the  form  of  small  but  distinct  granules, 
mostly  of  a  rounded  shape ;  but  occasionally  a  few  of  the  granules  are 
ang^ar ;  and  all  have  well-marked  central  aepressions. 

The  cells  forming  the  coloured,  veia-like  portion  of  the  nut  difier 
from,  the  other  cells  iu  colour  and  in  being  destitute  of  starch,  con- 
taizung  apparently  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  (fig.  180). 
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^  The  Adulterations  of  Nutmegs. 

Since  nutmegs  are  never  sold  in  the  powdered  state,  they  are  not 
liable  to  adulteration  by  admixture  with  foreign  ingredients,  like 
several  of  the  spices  which  have  been  already  noticed,  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  and  cassia;  nevertheless,  they  are  subjected  to  a  process 

Fig.  180. 

BlOnON  OF  NUTMBQ. 

(ICagnUed  230  diAiMcen.) 


a  a,  oells  fonning  the  white  or  unoolooied  portions  of  the  ntttmeg ;  they  a 
to  contain  nameroos  starch  granules,  b  6,  the  starch  granules,  c,  a  portioo 
of  one  of  the  veins  formed  by  the  Inversion  of  the  Inner  coat  of  the  seed  reaBel 
or  endopUura  ;  It  consists  of  colooied  cells,  containing  oil  only,  ci,  loose  stsrch 
granules  magnified  420  diameters. 

which  impairs  their  value  and  quality  as  much  as  though  thev  had 
been  actually  adulterated  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  volatile  oil. 

The  wild  nutmeg  obtained  from  the  Myridica  Malabarica  has 
scarcely  any  flavour  or  odour,  and  according  to  Rheede,  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  a  date.  *  The  Turkish  and  Jewish  merchants/  writer 
Rheede, '  mix  these  nutmegs  with  the  true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
with  good  mace,  selling  them  together.  They  also  extract  from  these 
inferior  articles  an  oil,  with  which  they  adulterate  that  of  a  more 
genuine  quality.' 
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The  work  of  M.  OhevaUier^  entitled  '  Dictionnaire  des  Alterations 
et  FalfiificationB  des  Substances  Alimentaires^  M^icamenteuses,  et 
Commerciales/  in  treating  of  nutmegs,  contains  the  following  obeer- 
Tations,  under  the  head  of '  Falsifications : ' — 

'  Nutmegs  are  sometimes  mixed  with  riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects^ 
and  become  brittle ;  the  small  apertures  are  then  closed  with  a  kind 
of  cement,  formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  This 
paste  has  even  served  to  fabricate  false  nutmegs,  inodorous  and  in- 
sipid. The  workmen  of  Marseilles  have  even  made  them  of  bran, 
clay,  and  the  refuse  of  nutmegs :  these  nutmegs,  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  soften  down  in  that  liquid. 

'  The  worm-eaten  nuts  are  eaually  insipid,  and  almost  inodorous ; 
sometimes  they  have  a  mouldy  odour. 

Eighteen  samples  of  nutmegs  were  subjected  to  examination,  the 
result  being  that  m  no  ease  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted. 


The  Detection  of  the  AduUeratums  of  Nutmegs. 

The  only  adulteration,  excepting  that  by  admixture  with  wild  nut- 
megs, to  which  it  appears  that  nutmegs  are  liable— and  this  doubtless 
is  of  rare  occurrence— is  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  factitious  nut- 
megs mentioned  by  M.  Ohevallier. 

These  may  be  readily  discovered  by  soaking  them  in  water,  when^  of 
course,  they  would  readily  break  down. 

The  differences  between  the  cultivated  and  wild  nutmegs  have 
already  been  described. 

The  nutmegs  from  which  the  oil  has  been  abstracted  may  be  re- 
cogmsed  by  the  presence  of  pimctures  on  the  surface,  and  by  their 
much  greater  lightness. 

It  IS  singular  that  the  starch  granules  of  nutmeg  are  but  little 
afiTected  by  boiling ;  so  that  this  means  of  discrimination,  so  satisfac^ 
tory  in  the  case  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  some  other  spices,  is  of  little 
or  no  value  in  the  present  instance. 

Of  this  remarkable  circumstance  it  is  not  easy  to  afford  an  explana- 
tion ;  it  probably  de|)end8  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  the  boiling 
water  malces  its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  nut,  in  consequence  of 
its  hard  texture  and  the  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil  contained  in  it. 

The  differential  duties  on  wild  and  cultivated  nutmegs  offer  a 
premium  for  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  for  the  superior  article. 

MACE  Aim  ITS  ADXTLTEBATIOKS. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg,  so  are  there  two  kinds  of  mace, 
the  produce  of  the  same  plants:  thus,  there  is  true  or  cultivated 
mace,  and  false  or  wild  m^ce. 

TTUd  or  false  mace  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  deficient  in  flavour 
and  aroma. 
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Composition, 

The  composition  of  mace  closely  resembles  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself; 
it  contains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis,  a  volatile 
and  a  fixed  oil — 

Volatile  oil. 

Red  fat  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Yellow  fat  oil,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  eztractive. 

Amiden. 

Ligneous  fibre  with  lime. 

Structure  of  Mace. 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a  structure  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  nutmeff  itself. 

Covering  the  surface  of  tne  blades  is  a  delicate  membrane,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  layer  ff  cells ;  they  are  tubular,  much  elongated,  taper 
at  either  end  to  a  point,  and  resemble  in  size  and  form,  although  not 
in  delicacy  of  texture,  ordinary  woody  fibre.  The  long  diameten  of 
the  cells  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  mace. 

But  the  chief  substance  is  made  up  of  other  cells  difiering  in  oze 
and  form  from  those  already  noticed ;  these  contain  fixed  oil,  and  much 
starch. 

Imbedded  in  the  midst  of  these  cells  are  larger  cells,  spaces,  or  re- 
ceptaclee,  which,  in  thin  sections,  whether  made  crosswise  or  length- 
wise, appear  as  apertures.    These  contain  the  essential  oil  of  mace. 

Scattered  here  and  there  may  be  seen,  both  in  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections,  small  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
enclosing  one  or  two  small  spiral  vessels.  In  transverse  sections  the 
ordinary  starch  cells  are  perceived  to  be  arranged  round  the  bundles  in 
a  radiate  manner. 

The  structure  of  mace  is  exhibited  in  ^,  181. 

The  Adulterations  of  Mace. 

Like  the  nutmeg,  mace  may  be  deprived,  by  distiUation,  of  its 
essential  oil. 

The  only  adulteration  of  mace  known  to  be  practised  is  that  by 
admixture  with  wild  mace ;  this  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  red 
colour  and  by  its  deficiency  in  fiavour  and  aroma. 

Of  ttoelve  samples  of  niace  subjected  to  examination  the  whole  irere 
genuine, 

GLOVES  AND  THEIB  ABTTLTERATIOlfS. 

Gloves  are  the  unexpanded  fiower^buds  of  Eugenia  caryopkyllata  or 
Caryoja^yUue  aroniaticuSy  a  tree  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
one  of  the  Myrtacese  or  myrtle  tribe.    The  word  clove  is  derived  from 
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the  French  word  clou,  from  a  &iicied  reeemhlance  to  a  nail  in  the  form 
of  the  clove. 

The  flower-buds  are  arranged  on  terminal  flower-stalks ;  they  are 
either  gathered  by  hand  or  obtained  by  beating  with  bundles  of  reeds, 
in  which  case  cloths  are  tfpread  beneath  the  trees  to  catch  them ;  they 
are  afterwards  dried  either  by  the  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun ; 
they  are  imported  in  casks  or  bags. 


Fig.  181. 

TRANsvxRHit  Sxcnoir  OF  Mace. 

(Magnified  220  diameten.) 


a  «,  veoeptadee  for  the  eflsentlal  oil ;  many  of  them  appear  in  the  section  as  aper- 
tures, and  are  represented  in  the  flgnre  as  snch.  b  6,  the  same,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  closed  cells,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  cut  into ; 
the  colouring  matter  of  mace  la  located  chiefly  in  these  oeUs  or  receptacles,  c  e, 
large  air-bubbles  usually  observed  in  sections  immersed  in  water,  d  d,  cells 
filled  with  starch  oorpusdes.  «,  the  starch  corpuscles  loose,  magnified  420 
diameters.   /,  the  cells  forming  the  delicate  coat  or  cuticle  inresting  mace. 


Composition  of  the  Clove, 

Gloves  contain,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Trommsdorf,  volatile 
oily  18  ;  almost  tasteless  resin,  6 ;  tannin,  13  ;  diffieuUly-solvhle  extract 
tive  with  tannin,  4 ;  gum,  13 ;  woody  fibre,  28 :  and  water,  18  per  cent. 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  repeated  distillation. 
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The  yield  on  an  average  is  said  to  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
per  cent 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  oil,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  simple  oil/is  really  composed  of  two  volatile  oils,  possessing  dif- 
ferent qualities^  and  one  of  which  is  lighter  and  the  otiier  heavier  than 
water. 

The  characters  and  composition  of  these  oils  are  thus  given  in 
Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica/  ed.  1.  part  ii.  p.  1093 : — 

Fig.  182. 

Petal  of  Clovb-bcd. 

(Magnifled  60  diameters.) 


A,  transTerae  section  of  the  petal  of  flower-bnd  of  dore^  showing  the  noeptacles 
in  which  the  essential  oil  is  contained.  jB,  surface  of  petal ;  the  receptacles 
for  the  oil  in  this  view  are  indistinct. 

o.  Light  Oil  of  Cloves  (Clove-Hydrocarbon), — Colourless,  sp.  ^. 
0-018,  at  IS''  C,  boils  at  from  142  to  143^  C.  It  ^ses  over  with  the 
vapour  of  water  when  the  crude  oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  with  potash. 
Incapable  of  combining  with  bases,  but  absorbing  hydrochloric  acid 
ffas  without  yielding  a  crystalline  compound.  It  consists  of  C|oH,e; 
hence  it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentme. 
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p.  Heavy  OH  of  Cloves  (Clove  Acid ;  Eugenic  Acid). — ^When  crade 
oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  ^th  potash,  the  clove  hydrocarbon,  sometimefi 
called  the  light  oil  of  cloves,  passes  over,  eugenic  acid  remaining  behind 
as  a  eugenate  of  potash  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  a  mineral 
acid.  It  is  colourless  when  recently  prepared,  but  becomes  coloured 
by  age  with  the  formation  of  resins.  Its  specificgravity,  according  to 
Stexmouse,  is  1*076,  and  its  boiling  point  242^0.  Its  foimum  is 
CioHjsOs.  It  combines  with  alkalies  to  form  crystalline  salts  ({dka- 
line  euffenates,  clove-^l  alkalies).  If  a  salt  of  iron  be  added  to  one  of 
these,  it  yields  a  blue,  violet,  or  reddish  compound  (a  ferruginous 
eugenate),  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ferruffinous 
salt  used ;  thus  the  protosulphate  of  iron  yields  a  lilac,  the  persulphate 
a  red,  which  becomes  violet  and  afterwards  blue ;  while  the  sesqui- 
chloride  gives  a  vinous,  which  turns  to  red  (Bonastre).  Nitric  acid 
reddens  clove  acid. 

A  substance  which  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  laminae  is  fre- 
quently deposited  from  the  water  distilled  from  cloves.  This  has 
been  (»Ued  chve^amphor  or  eugenin,  and  is  said  to  be  isomeric  with 

enic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  with  nitric  add  turns  blood- 


The  unexpanded  flower-buds  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  tree 
which  are  aromatic,  as  the  footstalks  and  frxdt  or  seea  vessels  are  like- 
wise so  to  some  extent. 

The  peduncles,  or  footstalks ,  according  to  Guibourt,  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  cloves  by  distillers  of  the  oil. 

The  fruit,  mother^loves  as  they  have  been  called,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  commerce ;  they  have  the  shape  of  the  olive,  but  are 
smaller,  and  possess  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  clove  in  a  mild  degree. 

Structure  of  the  Clove, 

The  minute  structure  of  cloves  is  extremely  characteristic.  The 
rounded  head  or  bud  consists  of  the  unexpanded  petals ;  if  a  transverse 
section  of  one  of  these  be  made,  it  will  oe  seen  to  1^  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  numerous  receptacles  for  the 
essential  oil ;  these  extend  through  the  whole  thiclmess  of  the  leaf, 
being  usually  three  or  four  deep. 

When  the  petal  is  viewed  on  the  surface,  the  receptacles  are  seen 
but  indistinctly,  being  obscured  by  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  petal  is  formed  (fig.  182). 

Li  a  transverse  section  of  the  Jlower-^alk,  viewed  with  an  object- 
glass  of  one-inch  focus,  the  following  appearances  present  them- 
selves : — 

In  the  outer  third  of  the  section,  numerous  large  holes  are  ob- 
served ;  these  are  the  divided  receptacles ;  next  to  these,  passing 
inwards,  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  forming  a  narrow  circle  in  the 
interior  of  the  stalk ;  extending  from  these  to  near  the  centre  of  the 
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Btalk  is  a  tissue  formed  of  numerous  tubular  cells,  with  large  spaces 
between  them.   The  receptacles,  as  well  as  the  tubular  cells  and  mter- 

Fig.  188. 
TRANBYEBSE  BBCnON  OP  FLOWBR-flTALK  OP  THE  CLOTS. 

(Magnified  60  diameters.) 


a,  receptacles  for  the  eesential  oil ;  the  section  being  a  thin  one,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  apertures,  In  consequence  of  being  opened  Into,  b  6,  ceDuiar 
tissues  surronnding  ttie  woody  fibre,  c  c,  bundles  of  woody  fibre.  d,vx 
tabnlar  stractm«  and  interspaces,  of  which  the  internal  portion  of  the  stalk  is 
formed,  e,  the  centre  of  the  stalk ;  it  appears  dark  under  the  microecopc,  the 
structure  being  obscure.   //,  droplets  of  oil. 

spaces,  contain  essential  oil,  visible  in  sections  immersed  in  water,  m 
the  form  of  innumerable  droplets  (fig.  183). 
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Longitudinal  sections  exhibit  a  nearly  similar  structural  arrange- 
ment (fig.  184). 

Cloves  contain  scarcely  any  starch. 

Rg.  184. 

LoNorruDiNAL  Sscnox  ov  Flowbb-stalk  or  the  Clovb. 

(Magnified  80  diameters.) 


a  a,  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil,  appearing  as  apertures  from  having  been 
cut  into  in  making  the  section,  b,  oellular  tissue,  e,  woody  fibre,  d,  the 
tnbalar  structure  and  interspaces  which  form  the  internal  portion  of  the  stalk. 
e,  the  dark  central  part  of  the  flower-stalk.   //,  droplets  of  oil. 

The  clove-stalks  present  a  structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
cloves  themselves ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  into  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil ;  but,  in  ad- 
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dition,  the  Btalks  are  provided  with  an  epidermis,  or  coating  of  the 
stellate  cells^  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  difierent  kinds 
of  bark. 

The  AduUerations  of  Cloves. 

Gloves  are  but  seldom  sold  in  powder,  and  hence  the  liability  to 
adulteration  is  greatly  lessened ;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  in  that  state. 

Clove-stalks,  although  very  inferior,  contain  some  of  the  active  pro- 
perties of  cloves,  and,  as  already  noticed,  are  occasionally  used  by  difi- 
tillers  for  procuring  the  essential  oil  of  cloves.  We  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  in  some  cases  the  stalks  are  ground  up,  and  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  genuine  cloves. 

The  quality  and  value  of  cloves  are  not  unfrequently  impaired,  like 
some  other  spices,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  oil. 

This  fraud  used  to  be  extensively  practiBed  in  Holland,  the  drawn 
cloves,  for  more  effectual  concealment,  being  mixed  with  others  of 
good  quality ;  and  even  in  some  instances  the  trouble  was  taken  to 
restore  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  exhausted  cloves  their  originfil 
appearance,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  some  common  oil. 

Ttt7C7i^y^ye  samples  of  cloves,  whole  and  in  powder,  were  subjectal 
to  examination,  the  results  being  that  one  only  of  the  powdered  cloves 
contained  a  proportion  of  clove-stalks,  while  from  none  of  the  whole 
cloves  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted. 

The  volatile  oil,  as  imported  into  this  coimtry  from  India,  has  been 
found  to  be  adulterated. 

Mr.  M'GuUoch,  on  the  authority  of  Milbum,  states  that  the  oil  im- 
ported from  India  contains  nearlv  half  its  weight  of  an  insipid  ex- 
pressed oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  spirits  of 
wine,  and  on  shaking  it  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and,  the 
insipid  separating,  the  fr^ud  is  detected. 

Cloves  readily  imbibe  moisture,  whereby  their  weight  becomes 
greatly  increased,  a  fact  of  wMch  dishonest  dealers  have  not  JGuled  to 
avail  themselves. 


The  Detectwn  of  the  AdtUterattons  of  Claveg. 

The  adulteration  of  powdered  cloves  with  clove-«talks  is  readily 
detected  by  means  of  the  microscope,  which  reveals  the  presence 
of  the  stellate  cells  of  the  stalk.  If  the  essential  oil  has  been  removed, 
the  cloves  will  be  dry  and  bitter,  no  oil  appearing  on  the  surface  when 
the  cloves  are  pressed  with  the  nail. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  may  be  estimated  bj  distillation : 
genuine  cloves  yield  from  17  to  22  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Adulterations  with  foreign  vegetable  substances  are  all  discovered 
by  the  microscope. 
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PIMENTO  OR  ALLSPICE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Pimento,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  Allspice,  is  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the 
Myrtus  pimento  or  Eugenia  pimento,  one  of  the  Myrtaceee,  It  grows 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  principally  in  Jamaica,  especially  on  the  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  that  island.  It  forms  a  heautifid  tree,  which 
attains  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  planted  in  regular  walks, 
which  arff  named  Pimento  walks. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  after  it  has  attained  its  fiill  size,  but  while 
still  green ;  it  is  usually  sun-dried,  but  sometimes  kiln-dried  on  sheets  *, 
in  dj^ng,  the  colour  of  the  fruits  change  from  green  to  reddish-brown; 
when  ripe,  the  berry  becomes  black  or  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  is 
glutinous,  and  consequently  in  that  state  unfit  for  preservation. 

Composition  of  Allspice, 

As  in  the  case  of  cloves,  the  essential  oil  of  pimento  is  a  mixture 
of  two  oils — a  light  and  a  heavy  oil.  The  properties  of  these  are  thus 
described  in  Pereira's  '  Materia 'Medica ' : — 

*  By  distillation  with  water,  allspice,  like  cloves,  yields  two  vola- 
tile oils — the  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  of 
pimento  of  the  sho^  is  a  mixture  of  these ;  except  in  odour,  its  pro- 
perties are  almost  identical  with  those  of  oil  of  cloves.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  8®  0.  is  1*03.  By  distillation  with  caustic  potash,  the  light 
oil  is  separated ;  the  residue,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted 
to  distillation,  ^ves  out  the  heavy  oil. 

*  a.  Light  oU  of  pimento  (Pimento-Sgdrocarbon)  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  examined.  Its  properties  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of^the  light  oil  of  cloves.  It  floats  on  water  and  on 
liquor  potassse,  and  is  slightly  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Potassium 
sisks  in,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  on  by  it. 

*  p.  Heavy  oil  of  pimento  (Pimentic  Ada), — Very  similar  to  clove- 
acid.  It  forms  with  the  alkalies  crystalline  compounds  (alkaline  pimeiv- 
tates),  which  become  blue  or  greenish  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  (owing  to  the  formation  of  tk  ferruginous  pifnen- 
tate).  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  and  reddens  it.'  The  heavy  oil  is 
said  by  some  to  be  identical  with  eugenic  acid. 

Bonastre,^  in  1825,  published  the  following  analysis  of  the  compo- 
sition of  pimento  berries : — 

1  <  Joum.  de  Chim.  Mdd.'  i.  210. 
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Husks.            1           Kemelfi. 

VoUUle  oU      . 
Green  oil . 
Solid  fat  oil      . 
Astringent  extract 
Gumm^  extract 
Coloanng  matter 
Resinous  matter 
Uncrystallisable  sug 
Malic  or  gallic  acid 
Lignin     . 
Saline  ashes     . 
Water      . 
Loss 

Red  matter  insolubl( 
Pellicular  residue    . 
Brown  flocculi 

'ar    . 

3  in  water. 

10-0 
8-4 
0-9 

11-4 
3-0 
4-0 
1-2 
3-0 
0-6 

60-0 
2-8 
3-6 
1-6 

6-0 
2-6 
1-2 
39-8 
7-2 

8^ 
1-6 

r^     1 

3-0            1 
1-8 
8-8 
160 
3-2 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

Complicated  and  complete  as  the  above  analysis  would  appear  to 
be,  it  yet  does  not  embrace  the  starch  which  is  contained  in  the  seeds 
in  large  quantity.  Braconnet,  however,  detected  the  presence  of  staicli, 
and  estimates  it  as  forming  9  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.  ^ 

Mr.  Whipple  estimates  the  yield  of  pimento  oil  to  be  about  4*37 
per  cent,  of  tne  weight  of  the  seed. 

Structure  of  Allspice. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  seeds,  the  pimento  berry  is  divisible  into 
husk  and  seed,  or  seeds  proper. 

The  husk  is  thick,  and,  when  dried,  soft  and  brittle ;  it  sends  off 
from  its  inner  surface  a  prolongation  which  forms  a  septum,  aod 
divides  the  interior  into  two  parts  or  cells. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  husk,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  present 
the  following  structures  :— 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  section  are  seen  several  large  cells  or  re- 
ceptacles for  the  essential  oil,  sometimes  two  or  three  deen;  more 
Internally,  numerous  stellate  cells,  attached  to  and  imbedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  occur ;  next  to  these  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  deli- 
cate spiral  vessels ;  while  the  deepest  or  innermost  part  of  the  sectioB 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  only. 

Occupying  each  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  husk  is  a  small  flattish 
ieed  of  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour.    After  maceration,  two 

1  Duncan,  *  Edinb.  Dispens.' 
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membranes  may  be  separated,  although  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  The  most  external  of  these  is  thin  and  delicate, 
and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  and  angular  cells.    The 

ng.  185. 

VxBTiCAL  Section  of  Hitsk  of  Pxmkkto  Bebbt. 

(Magnified  230  diameters.) 


a,  cells  or  receptacles  for  the  essential  oiL  6,  stellate  cells,  c,  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  stellate  cells,  d,  bundles  of  woodj  fibre  and  spiral  vessels,  e, 
cellular  tissue  forming  the  innermost  part  of  the  section. 

internal  tunic  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  large  corruprated  and 
coloured  cells ;  it  is  to  these  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  surface  of  the 
seed  is  due ;  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  they  exhibit  a  cha- 
racteristic port  wine  tint  (figs.  185  and  186). 

The  structure  of  the  seed  proper,  as  displayed  in  vertical  sections, 
is  AA  follows : — 
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Huoning  round  the  outer  part  of  the  section  is  a  single  layer  of  large 
receptacles,  the  remaining  thickness  being  made  up  of  angular  and 
transparent  cells,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  witn  numerous  well- 
defined  starch  granules  (fig.  187). 

When  pimento  berries  are  reduced  to  powder,  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  structures  become  disunited,  broken  up,  and  Tariously  in- 

Pig.  186. 

Portion  of  thr  Membrakks  on  Scrfacb  op  tbb  Skkd  Propkb. 

(MagnMed  320  diameters.) 


«.  External  membrane,  conslciting  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  and  angnlar 
cells.  6.  Internal  membrane,  made  np  of  several  layers  of  large  port  wine 
coloured  cells. 

termixed.  The  port-wine  coloured  cells  are  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  afford  a  character  by  which  the  nature  of  the  powder  may  be  at 
once  determined. 

Hie  several  structures  above  mentioned,  as  they  appear  in  geniiiQe 
ground  pimento  powder  or  allspice,  are  represented  in  tig.  1S8,  p.  586. 
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The  Adulterations  of  Allspice. 

Of  txverUy-one  samples  of  ground  allspice  subjected  to  examination, 
one  only  was  adulterated  with  mustard  husk,  a  result  probably  mainly 
attributable  to  the  great  cheapness  of  this  spice. 

Pig.  187. 

Vertical  Section  or  thb  Seed  Proper  or  Pimento  Berrt. 

(Magnified  320  diAznetfirs.) 


In  the  npper  part  of  the  figure  two  of  the  rtceptaeUi  for  the  oil  are  exhibited ; 
and  in  the  lower  part,  a  a,  the  cells  containing  the  nnall  rounded  starch  oor- 
pnscles  ;  6,  looee  starch  corpnsclefl,  magnified  430  diameters. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Allspice, 

The  adulteration  with  mustard  husk  is  one  which  is  very  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
which  will  be  found  described  under  tne  article  '  Mustard/ 
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ICIXED  8PICB  AND  ITS  ADITLTERATI0N8. 

Mixed  spice,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mixture  in  different  pro- 
portions of  several  spices ;  those  of  which  it  is  usually  composed  are 

Fig.  188. 

Orocxd  Pimento  or  Allbpicb. 

(Magnified  330  diameters.) 


a.  Fragments  of  huBlc.  6.  Stellate  cells,  e.  Externa]  coat  or  membrane  of  seed 
proper,  d.  Port-wine  coloured  cells,  which  form  the  aeoond  membrane  of  seed. 
e.  Cells  of  the  seed,  which  contain  the  starch  granules.  /.  Looeo  starch  cor- 
puscles. 

ground  ginger,  pimento  or  allspice,  with  cassia  or  cinnamon,  and 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  cloves.  Such  are  the  usual 
ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition.  In  some  rare  ca8«, 
however,  it  may  contain  other  spices,  as  mace  or  nutmeg ;  but  what- 
ever the  constituents,  and  in  whatever  proportions  thev  are  employed, 
mixed  spice,  when  genuine,  should  consist  entirely  of  a  oombmation 
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of  spices,  and  should  not  contain  a  particle  of  farinaceous  matter  other 
than  that  proper  to  the  articles  composing  it.  Thus  it  should  never 
contain  wheat  Jlour,  potato  farina,  or  sago  nieal,  and  whenever  any 

Fig.  189. 

Genuine  Mixed  Spice. 

(Magnified  330  diameters.) 


a.  Woody  fibre  of  ginper.  a'.  Cells  of  ginger  which  contain  the  starch,  a". 
Starch  grannies  of  ginger,  b.  Outer  hnsk  of  pimento  or  allspice.  V.  Stellate 
ceUs  of  same.  6".  Husk  of  the  seed  proper  of  ditto,  t"'.  Port-wine  coloured 
cells  of  ditto,  t/'".  Starch  cells  ;  and  I/"",  starch  grannies  of  same.  e.  Starch 
granules  and  fragments  of  powdered  cinnamon. 

of  these  are  present,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
adulterated. 

The  above  engrraving  represents  the  structure  of  the  several  ingre- 
dients of  which  genuine  mixed  spice  is  usually  formed. 
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The  AdtUterations  of  Mixed  Spice. 

Of  the  twentysix  samples  of  mixed  spice  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination,  no  less  than  sixteen,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
were  adulterated ;  and  hence  it  is  seen  that,  of  all  the  spices,  mixed 
spice  is  the  most  liable  to  adulteration. 

The  substances  employed  were  wheat  flour  in  five  cases,  ffround 
rice  in  two,  soffo  in  four,  potato  flour  in  one^  and  vegetable  substances 
undetermined  in  three  of  the  samples. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Mixed  Spice, 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  mixed  spice  are  discoverable  bj 
means  of  the  microscope :  the  characters  of  wneat  flour  are  described 
and  figured  at  pp.  287  and  289 ;  of  rice  at  pp.  306  and  308 ;  of  sago 
at  pp.  376  and  376 ;  and  of  potato  flour  at  p.  371. 

Fuller  details  respecting  the  adulteration  of  spices  will  be  found  in 
the  author's  work  entitled  *  Food  and  its  Adulterations.* 

The  present  aflbrds  an  additional  instance  of  what  we  have  so 
frequently  before  observed — namely,  that  the  higher  the  price  of  any 
article,  the  more  it  becomes  subject  to  adulteration. 

It  thus  again  appears  that  the  public  and  the  revenue  are  exten- 
sively defrauded  through  the  adulteration  of  the  majority  of  the  spices 
sold. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
CURRY  POWDER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  starch  or  farina  or  any  vegetable  sabBtance  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk 
and  weight  only  ;  or  added  mineral  matters,  including  those  employed  in  the 
coloration  of  the  Cayenne  used. 

Several  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  curry  powder. 
The  articles  of  which  genuine  curry  powder  of  good  quality  oidinaiily 
consists  are  turmeric,  black  pepper,  coriander  seeds,  Cayenne,  fenu- 
greek, cardamoms,  cumin,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cloves.  Of  these, 
turmeric  forms  the  largest  proportion,  next  to  this  in  amount  are 
coriander  seeds  and  black  pepper ;  Cayenne,  cardamoms,  cumin,  and 
fenugreek  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  article  ;  while  the  ginger, 
cloves,  and  aUspice  are  in  many  cases  omitted. 

The  properties  and  structure  of  several  of  the  above  ingredients 
have  been  uready  fully  described  and  illustrated,  as  turmeric,  black 
pepper,  Cayenne,  ginger,  cloves,  and  allspice ;  it  thus  only  remains  to 
give  a  description  of  the  other  iiurredients  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  curry  powder — namely,  coriander  seeds,  cardamoms,  fenu- 
greek, and  cumin  seeds. 

Coriander  Seeds, 

Coriander  {Cariandrum  sativum)  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Um- 
bellifersB ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  Essex,  and  although  not  really  indigenous,  is  fre- 
quently met  with  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  and 
some  parts  of  Essex. 

Coriander  seeds  yield  about  0-37  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  mut  with  water.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic taste,  in  its  dilute  state  smelling  like  orange  flowers,  but  when 
concentrated  having  the  odour  of  the  seeds,  opecific  gravity  0*859 
(Tromsdorff)  or  0*871  at  14°  C.  (Kawalier).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oUs,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  it  explodes  violently  with 
iodine.    Coriander  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  other  oils. 

The  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are  globular,  about  twice  the  size  of  white 
mnstard  seeds,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Each  fruit  consists  of 
two  hemispherical  portions  termed  mericarps,  each  of  which  is  a  seed^ 
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each  niericarp  exhibits  on  its  outer  surface  five  primary  ridges,  which 
are  depressed  and  wavy,  and  four  secondary  ndges,  which  are  more 
prominent  and  straight.*  The  channels  are  without  receptacles  for  the 
essential  oil,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  vitta ;  but  near  the 
commissures  in  each  mericarp  there  is  a  small  vitta,  so  that  each  fruit 
is  provided  with  four  of  these  receptacles. 

The  epidermis  or  husk  is  thick  and  brittle  ;  when  examined  with  the 

Fig.  190. 
TRAlfSVERSB  SRCnON  OF  MRRICARP  OF  COBIAXDER. 

(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


a  a,  fibres  forming  the  husk.  6,  the  loose  cells  which  unite  the  husk  to  the  seed. 
c,  the  layer  of  deeply -coloured  cells,  in  contact  with  the  seed,  d  d,  cells  com- 
posing the  seed  itself. 

microscope,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  narrow  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other,  and  are  disposed  in  a  waved  manner.  It  is  united  to  the  seed 
by  means  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  cavities  of  the  cells  being*  empty. 
On  the  removal  of  the  husk,  these  cells  are  torn  through,  some  re- 
maining attached  to  it,  and  the  rest  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  After 
the  separation  of  the  husk,  the  seed  is  still  of  a  brown  colour.  Beneath 
the  ceils  above  described  succeeds  a  delicate  fibrous  membrane ;  and 
next  to  this  is  a  layer  of  deeply-coloured  cells,  which  merge  into  the 
cells  which  form  the  substance  of  the  seed  \  these  are  angularj  with 
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wdll-defined  parietes,  their  cavities  endosiog  oil  in  a  molecular  con- 
dition.   The  mature  seed  does  not  contain  starch  (fig.  190). 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  husk  of  coriander  seedis  affords  a 
means  by  which  their  presence  in  curry  powder  may  be  readily  de- 

Cardamom  Seeds,  or  Grains  of  Paradise, 

The  seeds  of  cardamom  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile  aromatic  oU, 
haying  a  very  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'945 ;  it  is  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils^  also  in  acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash.  It 
forms  an  explosive  compound  with  iodine  and  it  infiames  when  treated 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  seeds  of  Amomum  repens  yield  about 
4'9  per  cent,  of  this  oil.  Crystals  are  deposited  from  old  ceurdamom  oil, 
having  the  composition  of  camj^hine.  Cardamoms  likewise  contain  an 
acrid  resin  and  a  fixed  non-drying  oil. 

The  seed  vessels  or  pods  of  cardamom  are  of  a  triangfular  form, 
and  consist  of  three  valves,  tapering  at  either  extremity  to  a  blunt 
point ;  the  membrane  forming  tnem  is  thick,  tough,  and  fibrous,  and 
IS  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  and  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  which  spread 
out  from  the  flower-stalk,  and  are  visible  on  the  surface  to  the  naked 
eye,  imparting  the  striated  appearance  characteristic  of  the  seed  vessel 
of  cardamom. 

From  its  interior,  the  seed  vessel  sends  off  three  prolongations  or 
septa^  which  divide  it  into  as  many  compartments ;  each  of  these  con- 
tains several  hard  seeds  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  peculiar  markings.  The  seeds  are  united  together  by 
a  gelatinous  parenchymatous  substance,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numerous  delicate  tubules,  filled  with  granular 
and  oily  matter. 

The  covering  of  the  seed,  examined  with  the  microscope,  and 
viewed  on  its  outer  surface,  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of 
coloured  cells,  much  elongated,  and  of  uniform  diameter,  terminating 
in  rounded  extremities,  the  cells  being  accurately  adapted  to  each 
other.  Beneath  these  are  other  cells,  which  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  those  previously  described,  but  differ  in  being  more 
irregular,  much  more  dehcate,  and  in  the  absence  of  colour;  they  are  dis- 
posal in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  outer  layer  (fig.  191,  A). 

In  transverse  sections,  the  elongated  coloured  cells  appear  as  small 
canals,  of  a  rounded  form. 

Lying  beneath  the  coating,  and  forming  part  of  the  seed,  is  a  single 
row  of  huge  cells,  resembling  receptacles.  Next  in  order  from  without 
inwards  is  a  layer  of  small  cells,  deeply  coloured.  Next  to  these  suc- 
ceed the  cells  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  seed ;  these 
for  the  most  part  resemble  closely  the  cells  of  pepper,  being  very  an- 
gular, but  they  differ  in  their  more  delicate  and  transparent  appear- 
ance, and  in  being  minutely  dotted  (fig.  191,  B), 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  '  Materia  Medica,'  quotes  the  statement  made 
by  ScMeiden,  lliat  he  has  discovered  in  the  cells  of  cardamom  *  amor- 
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phous,  paste-like  starch.'  We  find  the  cells  to  be  completely  filled 
with  minute,  distinctly-formed  starch  granules,  resembling  closely 
those  of  rice.     Probably  the  statement  of  M.  Schleiden  arose  firom  his 

Pig.  191. 

Outer  Mehbrans  akd  Transysrsb  Skctiok  of  a  Cardamom  Sbed. 

(Magnified  230  diameters.) 


A .  Portion  of  outer  membrane,  exhibiting  the  elongated  cells  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.  B.  Transverse  section  of  seed,  a  a,  cells  forming  outer  membrane. 
b  6,  reoeptacle-like  cells,  c,  layer  of  coloured  cells,  d  d,  transparent  and 
minutely-dotted  cells,  of  which  tbe  substauce  of  the  seed  itself  is  made  up, 
and  which  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles. 

having  employed  but  a  feeble  magnifying  power  in  the  examination  of 
the  seeds. 

The  presence  of  cardamom  seeds  in  curry  powder  is  most  readily 
determined  by  means  of  the  dotted  and  angular  cells  which  form  the 
substance  of  Uie  seeds. 
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Cumin  Seeds. 
The  cumin  plant  {Cuminum  cyminwn)  belongs,  like  coriander,  to 
the  natural  order  UmbelliferaB  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  is 

Fig.  192. 

TiULNsrsBsx  SacnoN  of  Mxbicarp  op  Cuhzn. 

(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


a  a,  cells  forming  the  husk,  b  6,  conunenoement  of  two  hairs  or  prickles,  e, 
receptacle  or  ritta.  d  d,  elongated  cells  which  compose  the  Innermost  layer 
of  husk,  e  e,  cells  and  fibres  of  which  the  external  surface  of  the  seed  is 
formed.   //,  cells  of  the  seed  itself,  containing  oil. 

extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.     It  yields  a  volatile  oil, 
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obtained  by  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 
water.     It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  Cuminol  and  Ck/mine, 

Cumin  seeds  resemble  somewhat  caraway  seeds,  but  they  are  larger, 
straighter,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  firuit  is  double,  &ke  that  of 
coriander  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  two  seeds 
or  mericarps ;  each  mericarp  has  five  pnmary  ridges,  which  are  iilifonn, 
and  four  secondary  ridges,  which  are  prominent ;  but  both  are  fui^ 
nished  with  very  fine  hairs  or  prickles,  and  under  each  secondary  ridge 
is  a  receptacle  or  vitta. 

Transverse  sections  of  a  cumin  seed  exhibit  the  following  struc- 
ture:— 

The  hairs  or  prickles  are  composed  of  cells,  the  long  diameters  of 
which  are  arranged  in  the  long  axes  of  the  hairs.  The  husk  or  cover- 
ing of  the  seed  is  made  up  oi  numerous  rounded  or  angular  cells,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  lar^  and  triangular  vittae  are  situated ;  and 
between  the  husk  and  seed  itself,  there  is  usually  a  small  space,  which 
is  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  seed  after  it  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. The  surface  of  the  seed  is  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  its  in- 
terior whitish  and  transparent.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  seed  \a, 
constituted  of  elongated  and  flattened  cells  of  a  brownish  colour,  while 
the  interior  and  chief  substance  of  the  seed  itself  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous distinct  angular  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  thick  and  perfectly 
transparent ;  their  contents  consist  principally  of  oil.  The  seeds  do 
not  contain  starch  (fig.  192). 

Cumin  seeds  possess  a  very  peculiar  medicinal  taste  and  smell : 
and  it  is  to  these  that  curry  powaer  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  charac- 
teristic flavour  and  odour. 

Fenugreek  Seeds, 

The  structure  of  fenugreek  seeds  is  very  characteristic.  The 
husk  of  the  seed  consists  of  three  membranes ;  the  outer  is  formed 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  short-necked  bottle ;  the  long  diameter  of  these  cells  is 
disposed  vertically,  the  narrow,  neck-like  part  being  most  external, 
and  forming  the  other  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  second  membrane 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  two  or  three  times  laj^r  than  the 
former,  very  much  flattened,  and  having  their  margins  re^larly  and 
beautifully  crenate.  The  third  and  innermost  membrane  is  made  up 
of  several  layers  of  large  transparent  cells  filled  with  mucilage :  these 
cells  expand  greatly  when  immersed  in  water  (fig.  193). 

The  seed  itself  consist  of  two  lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  numerous 
minute  cells ;  those  in  the  upper  part  of  each  lobe  are  ot  a  rounded  or 
angular  form,  while  those  situated  near  the  innermost  part  become 
much  elongated,  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  being  placed  transversely 
in  each  lofe.  The  entire  seed  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  small 
angular  cells  (fig.  194). 
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Fig.  193. 

Outer  Coat  or  Testa  op  a  Fexuorsbk  Seed. 

(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


A.  Portion  of  the  outer  and  second  membrane  stripped  off ;  a  a,  peculiar  bot- 
tle-like cells ;  6  &,  crenated  colls  of  second  membrane.  B.  Transverse  section 
of  husk  of  seed ;  c  c,  bottle-like  cells  ;  d,  position  of  crenated  cells ; «  «,  layer 
ef  cok>nred  cells  mei^ing  into,  //,  the  lu^  cells  which  form  the  innermost 
membrane,  filled  with  mucilage. 

QQ2 
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Fig.  194. 
TBA.K0VXR8B  SECTION  OF  LOBK  OF  FeNUOKBIK  SeBD. 

(Magnified  320  diameterft.) 


a  fl,  layer  of  small  angular  cells  on  the  surface.  6  &,  rounded  or  angular  cells. 
c  c,  the  same  cells  gradually  becoming  more  elongated  as  they  approach  the 
inner  part  of  lobe,  d  d,  single  row  of  cells  forming  the  innermost  margin  of 
lobe. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  CT7RRT  POWDER. 

Iii  various  works  which  we  have  consulted,  we  do  not  meet  with 
a  single  remark  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  currv  powder.  Like 
many  of  the  other  articles  of  which  we  have  treated,  this  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  by  writers  on  the  adulteration  of  food. 

Remits  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Twenty-six  samples  of  this  article  were  subjected  to  analysis ;  of 
these  nearly  four^ths  were  adulterated. 

It  appeared — 
That  seven  only  were  genuine. 
That  nineteen  were  advUerated , 
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That  ground  rice,  usually  in  very  large  quantitieB,  was  present  in 

nine  samples. 
Tliat  potato  farina  was  detected  in  one  sample. 
That  salt  was  present  in  eight  of  the  samples. 
That  the  highly  |yoiBonous  metallic  oxide,  bed  lead,  was  detected  in 

no  less  than  etght  of  the  samples. 
That  in  seven  of  the  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice 

only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice  and  salt. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  coiusisted  of  ground  rice  and  bed 

LEAD. 

That  in  three  samples,  the  admixture  consisted  of  salt  only. 
That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  salt  and  bed  lead. 
lliat  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  red  lead  only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulterations  consisted  of  red  lead,  potato 
farina  and  saU. 

The  above  results  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  the  samples  of  curry  powder  had  been  subjected,  since  they  do 
not  include  the  ferruginous  earths,  which  were  shown,  in  our  article 
on  'Cayenne,'  to  be  so  frequently  employed  to  impart  colour  to  that 
substance. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  curry  powder  was  adulterated  nearly  to 
the  same  extent  as  Cayenne,  and  with  ingredients  equally  peiiiicious. 
Since  the  quantity  of  curry  powder  eaten  at  a  meal  is  so  considerable, 
its  adulteration  with  red  lead  is  even  more  prejudicial  and  dangerous 
than  in  the  case  of  Cayenne.  Not  long  since  we  received  a  parcel  of 
curry  powder  irom  a  surgeon,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the 
person  who  Jiad  partaken  of  it  had  been  made  very  ill  by  it.  We  found 
it,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lead*. 

The  lead  in  curry  powder  is,  no  doubt,  generally  introduced 
through  the  adulterated  Cayenne  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  chromate  of  lead  may  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  be  used  to  intensify  and  render  more  permanent  the  colour  of 
the  powder. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients  required  for  making  curry  powder 
may  be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen. 

With  a  common  pestle  and  mortar  the  seeds  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thus  the  housekeeper  may  herself  prepare  genuine  curry 
powder,  of  the  best  quality,  at  a  cost  of  about  2d.  per  ounce.  Since 
curry  powder  is  retailed  at  6d.,8d.,  and  even  Is.  an  ounce,  it  evi- 
dentiy  bears  an  enormous  profit.  What,  then,  must  be  the  gain  upon 
the  sale  of  an  article  whicn  is  made  up  principally  of  turmeric  powder, 
salt,  ground  rice,  and  inferior  capsicum  berries  ?  and  of  such  a  mix- 
ture many  of  the  curry  powders  purchased  at  the  shops  almost  entirely 
consist. 
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The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Curry  Powder. 

The  adulterations  of  curry  powder,  with  the  exception  of  potato 
farina  or  Btarch,  met  with  in  one  sample,  being  the  same  as  those  of 
Cayenne,  the  methods  for  their  discovery  are  also  the  same;  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  article  on  '  Cayenne/ 

The  presence  of  potato  starch  is  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  tne  characters  of  its  granules  are  descnbed  under  the  head  of 
'  Arrowroot.* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
TURMERIC  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  snbslance. 

Tfrmeric  powder  consists  of  the  ^ound  tubers  of  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  ginger,  viz.  Curcuma  longa,  and  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India  and  China. 

Conipotition  of  Turmeric, 
The  composition  of  turmeric  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : — 

JohfCs  analysis. 

Yellow  volatile  oil     ....       .  1 

Curcumin 10  to  11 

Yellow  extractive 11  to  12 

Gum 14 

Woody  fibre 57 

Water  and  loss 7  to  5 


Vogtl  and  PeUetier't  analysis. 

Acrid  oil. 

Curcumin, 

Brown  colouring  matter. 

Gam  (a  little). 


100 


Starch. 
Woodpr  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Turmeric. 


To  extract  curcumin,  the  pulverised  root  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
residue  treatpd  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
in  its  turn  evaporated,  when  the  curcumin  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
little  essential  oil. 

It  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  but  dissolves 
readilv  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  melts  at 
40°  C." 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  la  characterised  by  its  beautiful 
green  fluorescence  ;  the  spectrum  of  the  solution  not  exhibiting  any 
peculiar  dark  or  bright  bands.  The  fluorescence  is  best  seen  by 
placing  the  solution  oi  turmeric  in  alcohol  or  benzol  in  a  small  beaker 
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and  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  solution  by  means  of  a 
burning-glass,  when  the  illuminated  cone  thus  produced  will  appear 
bright  green. 

Structure  of  Turmeric. 

The  structure  of  the  tuber  of  turmeric  is  well  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed figures. 

Fig.  195. 
SscnON  OF  TUBKB  OF  TUBiaSBIO. 


a  a,  epidermis ;  h  6,  transparent  cells  ;  e  e,  yellow  masses ;  cf  (f,  oil  globules ; 
e  ty  resinous  masses  ;  /,  dotted  duct ;  Qy  elongated  cells  of  woody  fibre,  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  duct. 

Turmeric  powder  consists  of  large  cells ;  some  of  these  are  loosely 
imbedded  in  a  reticular  tissue,  but  others,  and  these  the  majority,  are 
quite  free ;  they  may  be  recognised  with  facility,  under  the  microscope, 
by  their  size  and  bright  yellow  colour  (fig.  196). 

When  crushed,  each  cell  is  found  to  contain  colouring  matter  a? 
well  as  a  number  of  starch  granules,  resembling  closely  those  of  Cu^ 
cuma  arrowroot,  already  described  and  figured  (fig.  196). 
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On  the  application  of  iodine  the  cells  become  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
with  potash,  of  a  reddish  colour. 

THE  ADTTLTERATI0N8  OF  TTTRMBRIC. 

Of  fourteen  samples  of  turmeric  powder  subjected  to  examination, 
two  were  adulterated  with  yellow  ochre,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20 

Fig.  196. 


Thfg  engraving  represents  the  appearance  and  characters  of  genuine  ground 
Tl  RMKRic.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

per  cent.,  while  nearly  all  the  other  specimens  contained  considerable 
quantities  of  alkidi,  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  added  no  doubt  to 
heighten  the  colour  of  the  powder. 

Inasmuch  as  turmeric  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  curry 
powder,  mustard,  and  some  other  condiments,  it  became  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  liable  or  not  to  sophistication. 

The  Detection  of  the  AduUeratiom  of  Turmeric. 

Yellow  ochre  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  diluted  with  chalk ;  the  ash 
of  turmeric  powder  must  therefore  be  tested  in  the  manner  already 
elsewhere  directed  for  the  detection  of  those  two  substances.      The 
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presence  of  the  ochre  is  in  general  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour 
and  weight  of  the  ash. 

Should  the  ash,  say,  of  10  grammes  of  the  turmeric  contain  alkali, 
as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  as  follows :  the  alkali 
must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  ash  by  means  of  distilled  water. '  The 
solution  is  coloured  blue  by  means  oi  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
the  amount  of  alkalinity  is  ascertained  by  the  addition  £rom  a  graduated 
burette  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  litmus  indicating  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

For  the  determination  and  estimation  of  potash  and  soda  the  pro- 
cesses will  be  found  given  in  the  article  on  *  Tea.' 

It  is  always  well  to  test,  before  commencing  the  analysis,  the  re- 
action of  the  watery  solution  of  the  ash,  as,  unless  this  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  it  does  not  contain  alkali,  and  again  it  is  proper  also  to  test 
the  ash,  to  ascertain  whether  salt  has  been  used,  and  which  is  some- 
times employed  to  heighten  the  colour  of  vegetable  powders.  Ven' 
generally  the  presence  of  alkali  in  the  ash  of  turmeric  powder  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  greenish  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  exhibited 
by  it  when  first  removed  from  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
LIQUORICE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Xny  added  substance,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

LiauoRiCE  is  an  article  largely  consumed,  and  it  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  system  of  adulteration  which  extends  to  a  variety  of  other 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Liquonce  is  met  with  under  various  forms  and  names ;  thus,  there 
is  stick  liquorice)  the  potodery  the  Pharmacopcsial  extract j  the  foreign 
extract,  pijje  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges. 

Stick  liquorice  consiBts  of  tne  underground  stem  or  rhizome  of  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza,  usually  in  this  country,  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra ;  the  powder  is  the  root  ground  and  pulverised,  whUe 
the  other  preparations  named  consist  of  the  extract ;  this,  in  the  case 
of  pipe  liquonce  and  Pontefract  lozenges,  is  said  to  be  refined. 

The  foreign  extract,  known  as  Solazzi  extract  or  juice,  is  considered 
the  best ;  and,  accordingly  as  it  is  prepared  in  Spain  or  Italy,  it  is  called 
Spanish  or  Italian  juice.  We  learn  from  Pereira  that  the  Spanish 
extract  is  prepared  m  Catalonia  from  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  while  the 
Italian  extract  is  obtained  in  Calabria,  from  G,  echinata.  Of  late  years 
the  lii^uorice  plant  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  this  countrjr  for 
medicinal  use,  especially  at  Mitcham,  where  so  many  different  kinds 
of  medicinal  plants  are  grown. 

The  constituents  of  the  root  of  Glycyi-rhiza  glabra,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Robiquet,  are  liquorice  sugar  or  glycyrrhizin,  starchy 
asparagin,  resinous  oil,  albumen,  woody ^fibre,  and  salts,  especially  phos- 
phate and  nitrate  of  liine  and  magnesia.  The  quantities  of  these  several 
constituents  are  not  given  by  Robiquet,  nor  does  he  mention  ^m  or 
oxalate  of  lime  as  constituents,  although  these  abound  in  the  juice  of 
tlie  root. 

As,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  adultera- 
tions of  any  article,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
proportions  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  that  article  is  com- 
posed, we  instituted  in  tne  first  place  certain  analyses  of  the  root,  the 
poioder,  and  the  extract. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  100  parts  of  the  fresh  root : — 
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The  Fre»h  Root, 

Glycyrrhizin 8*60 

Gum 26-60 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin        .  *75 

Albumen -97 

Starch 22-91 

Woody  fibre 18-36 

Moisture 26-81 

Ash,  8-07  per  cent.  . 

Total        .  100-00 

The  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  undecorticated  poxoder  furnished  the 
following  results  : — 

The  Powder, 

Glycyrrhizin 10-40 

Gum 48-30 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  cbii-fly  resin .  1*09 

Albumen 1*50 

Starch   ....'....  24*41 

Woody  fibre 15*20 

Moisture 4-10 

Total        .    100-00 

The  analysis  of  the  decorticated  poioder  furnished  nearly  similar 
results: — 

The  Decorticated  Powder. 

Glycvrrhizin 13-00 

Gum" 3710 

Re.sin -80 

Albumen 1-80 

Starch 29-52 

Woody  fibre 16-68 

Moisture 1-20 

100*00 

Five  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  root  fumished  176  parts  of  extract ; 
while  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  parts 
of  extract.  Lastly,  100  parts  of  this  extract,  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  C,  yielded  19 -3  parts  of  liquorice  sugar,  and  80*3  parts  of 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  gimi  with  a 
little  albumen. 

When  ptu-e  and  genuine,  extract  of  liquorice  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water. 

As  will  be  shortly  apparent,  the  above  analyses  Ornish  some  useful 
data,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  liquorice  may  be 
judged  of. 

Gli/cyrrhtzin  may  be  thus  obtained.  The  filtered  and  concentrated 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
This  occasions  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  water 
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until  it  is  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  dissolved 
repeatedly  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*844.  Small  quantities  of 
ether  are  now  added  to  the  not  too  concentrated  solution  as  long  as  a 
dark-coloured  resinous  substance  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  on  eva- 
poration deposits  the  glycyrrhizin. 

It  is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  non-fermentable  substance,  possessing  a 
sweet  taste ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  warm  ether.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  acids,  in  an  excess 
of  which  it  is,  however,  partially  dissolved. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  other  acids  it  is  decomposed, 
glycyrrhetin  and  glucose  being  formed. 

its  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  copper,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Asparagin  may  be  obtained  from  liquorice  root  as  follows  : — The 
root,  after  being  cut  into  pieces,  is  exhausted  with  water.  The  solution 
is  boiled,  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to- separate  the glvcyrrhizin,  and  then 
with  acetate  of  lead,  malate  and  phospnate  of  lead  "being  thrown  down, 
together  with  colouring  matter.  The  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by 
siUphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
when,  after  a  few  days,  crystals  of  asparagin  will  become  deposited. 


BTRTTCTXmE  OF  LIQUORXCB. 

The  general  structwe  of  liquorice  root  is  very  distinctive ;  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists  are  bundles  of  rooodyfbre,  cellular  tissue, 
dotted  ducts  or  vessels,  and  starch  corpuscles.  These  elements  are  thus 
arranged  :— 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  root,  a  linear  zone  is  observed, 
usually  distant  from  the  circumference  about  the  third  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  root.  The  part  of  the  root  without  the  zone  is  traversed 
by  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  united  together  by  oeUular  tissue ;  that 
within  the  zone  is  traversed  by  numerous  dotted  ducts  or  vessels 
as  well  as  by  bundles  of  woody  fibre ;  while  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  root,  are  filled  with  starch 
corpuscles  (figs.  197, 198  and  199). 

These  starch  corpuscles  are  very  characteristic ;  they  are  oval  and 
small,  and  in  many  of  them  the  central  cavity  of  an  elongated  form  is 
risible  (fig.  199). 

The  woody  fhre  does  not  present  anvthing  remarkable  in  its 
structure;  the  central  cavity  is  well  marked.  In  sections  of  the 
older  roots  medulkr^r  rays  may  be  seen.  The  several  structural 
peculiarities  of  liquorice  root  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  drawings 
above  referred  to. 

Tlie  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  root  is  situated  almost  entirely 
in  the  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  dotted  ducts. 
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Fig.  197. 


Transverte  Hction  of  root  of  Liquorice,  showing  the  dotted  dutU  the  bnndJca  of 
woody  fibre,  and  the  connecting  cellular  tisfue.    Magnified  40*diametCTB. 
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THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  LIQUORICE. 

Having  thus  described  the  chemical  composition  and  the  structure 
of  liquorice  root,  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  liquorice  may  next 
be  considered. 

Fig.  198. 


Longitudinal  settion  of  Liquorice  Root.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

On  consulting  the  works  of  different  writers  on  adulteration,  we 
have  met  with  the  following  observations  relating  to  liquorice : — 

Accum  states  that  Spanish  liquorice  *is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  worst  kind  of  ffum  arabic,  called  Indian  or 
Barhary  gum,  imported  chiefly  for  making  shoe  blacking.  A  solution 
of  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
Barbary  gum ;  and  the  mixture,  after  being  inspissated  to  a  proper 
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consistence,  is  again  made  up  into  cylindrical  rolls,  which,  whilst  still 
moist,  are  covert  with  hay  leaves,  and  repacked  in  chests  to  resemble 
in  every  respect  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  imported  from 
Catalonia/ 

Fig.  199. 


%> 


®<^ 


Trantverge  mUion  of  LiquoRloic  Boot,  magnified  320  diameters,  exhibiting  dotted 
ducU^  two  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  the  cellular  tiuue,  and  the  ttarch  corpuxlH. 
The  loose  starch  grains  are  magnified  400  diameters. 

Brande,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy/ 
puhlished  in  1836,  remarks  as  tbllows : — 

'  The  chief  consumption  of  liquorice  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
extract,  which  ia  imported  from  tne  South  of  Europe  under  the  name 
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of  Spanish  juice ;  it  is  usually  burned  and  otherwise  carelessly  pre- 
pared and  adulterated,  and  often  contains  copper ,  derived  from  the  pans 
m  which  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  evaporated.' 

M.  Chevalier  states  that  *  liquorice  is  often  falsified  bv  starch  and 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  powders.  It  has  also  been  falsified  by  an 
extract  which  gives  it  the  taste  of  hay. 

^  It  contains  likewise  metallic  copper,  removed  mechanically  from 
the  pans  of  that  metal  in  which  it  is  prepared.  But  it  does  not 
contain  salts  of  copper,  a  conclusion  whicn  results  from  many  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  villain.' 

'  Liquorice,'  writes  Pereira,  *  as  met  with  in  commerce,  however, 
is  rarely  pure.  It  contains  the  soluble  principles  of  the  root  with 
some  copper  scraped  off  the  boiler  by  the  spatula  employed  to  stir  the 
extract  during  its  preparation.  Fee  says  that  four  ounces  of  this 
extract  yield  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  metallic  copper ;  but  there 
must  be  some  great  mistake  in  this  statement.  If  the  foreign  extract 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  inspissated,  we 
obtain  refined  liquorice.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  pipe  refined 
liquorice  is  a  very  adulterated  article.  The  Porvtefract  lozenges  are 
made  of  refined  liquorice,  and  are  much  eeteemedJ 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  our  own  examinations 
and  analyses  of  liquorice,  premising  that  genuine  extract  of  liquorice 
should  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  contain  starch  ;  that  it  should  yield  from  about  90 
to  nearly  100  parts  of  extractive  matter,  accoiding  to  the  state  of 
dryness  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  analysis ;  this 
extractive  matter  should  furnish  from  76  to  85  per  cent,  of  matter 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  gum;  and  &om  10  to  16  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter  or  liquorice  sugar. 

The  analyses  of  thirty-four  samples  of  liquorice,  including  the 
different  varieties  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges^ 
carefully  considered,  furnish  some  important  results. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  gum  of  the  different  kinds  of  roll 
liquorice  varied  from  66*6  to  33*6  grains  per  cent. ;  of  the  sacchanne 
matter  from  14*9  to  8*9  per  cent.,  part  of  this  in  some  cases  consisting 
of  cane  sugar ;  of  the  extractive  from  76*9  to  47 '1  per  cent. 

Of  the  pipe  liquorice^  that  the  gum  varied  from  22*7  to  469  per 
cent. ;  the  sugar  from  19*6  to  11*0,  the  greater  part  of  this  consisting 
of  cane  sugar ;  and  the  extractive  from  67*1  to  4&*7  per  cent. 

Of  the  Pontefract  lozenges  the  gum  ranged  from  31*6  to  26*7 ;  the 
sugar,  partly  cane  sugar,  from  18*1  to  13*1 ;  and  the  extractive  from 
46*9  to  43-8  per  cent. 

It  further  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  whole  of  the  roU 
liquorice  fumisheGl  insoluble  residues,  varying  in  amount  from  18*60 
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to  42*00  per  cent.  In  twelve  caaes  these  residues  consisted  of  hoiM 
starch,  probably  rice  (the  starch  present  in  the  different  samples  of 
Solazzi  and  !l^racco  extract  was  always  of  this  kind);  in  seven 
samples  of  wheat  Jlour,  in  one  of  potato  starch,  and  in  one  of  wheat 
flow  and  rice. 

That  the  ]9t/e  liquorices  likewise  furnished  insoluble  residues,  for 
the  most  part^  in  still  larger  amounts  than  the  roll  liquorice ;  thus  the 
smallest  residue  weighed,  after  being  dried  on  a  water-bath,  34*5  and 
the  largest  41 '0  per  cent.  In  five  cases  this  consisted  of  wheat 
flour,  in  one  of  rye  flour,  and  in  one  of  potato,  rice,  and  wheat  flown. 
In  fiTe  cases  a  small  part  of  this  residue  consisted  of  gelatin,  the 
pipes  being  furnished  with  a  distinct  tube  of  that  substance. 

Lastly,  that  the  Pontefract  lozenges  furnished  residues  consisting  of 
wheat  flour  (subject  to  the  action  of  heat),  which  varied  in  amount 
from  36-6  to  39-0  per  cent. 

The  ash  of  the  different  samples  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice  and  Pon- 
tefract  lozenges  varied  from  2*50  to  16  per  cent,  and  consisted  in 
several  cases  of  foreign  mineral  matter ;  this  in  one  instance  amounted 
to  13  per  cent.,  and  was  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  The 
ashes  of  the  pipe  liquorices  in  two  or  three  cases  were  so  deeply 
coloured  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  some  coloured  mineral  earthy 
substance  had  been  employed  to  increase  their  weight. 

It  is  thus  evident  tnat  the  different  kinds  of  roll,  pipe  liquorice,  and 
Pontefract  lozenges  are  subject  to  very  extensive  adulteration,  this  in 
some  instances  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  the  article. 

As  a  rule,  the  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges  oontun  a  laiger 
amount  of  foreign  starchy  matter  than  even  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
roll  liquorice.  Many  of  the  pipe  liquorices  are  in  addition  furnished 
with  a  thick  coating  of  gelatin ;  this  is  sometimes  of  the  worst  qua- 
lity and  but  little  superior  to  glue.  The  best  way  to  exhibit  the  tabe 
of  gelatin  encasing  the  pipes  is  to  place  them  in  cold  water ;  the  pipes 
wiU  swell  up  and  increase  to  two  or  three  times  their  original  size  *, 
when  in  this  state,  the  gelatin  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  the  descriptions  of 
liauorice  above  referred  to  consist,  then,  of  starch  of  various  kinds,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice  flours,  and  potato  starch,  either  separately  or  in 
combination ;  cane  sugar,  gelatin,  and  foreign  mineral  matter,  as  ear- 
bonate  of  lime. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  this  article, 
we  yet,  when  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  liquorices,  thought  it  desirable 
to  determine  how  frequentlv  and  to  what  extent  the  samples  wei« 
contaminated  with  copper.  \Ve  detected  that  metal  in  thirteen  of  the 
twentv-one  roll  liquorices  examined,  in  greater  or  lesser  amoimt ;  the 
quantities  in  three  of  the  samples  were,  for  the  100  parts,  *8,  '26,  'ilO 
of  a  grain.  Traces  of  copper  were  found  in  only  one  of  the  pipe  liquo- 
rices, and  in  none  of  the  Pontefract  lozenges. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  state  the  resiuts  of  the  examination  of  the 
extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Ten  satnples  of  extract  of  liquorice  were  examined ;  four  of  these 
dissolved  nearly  without  residue,  and  were  genuine ;  the  remainder  of 
the  samples  deposited  insoluble  residues  amounting  to  3,  13, 17,  9,  7, 
18*6  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  In  four  cases  they  consisted  of 
bailed  starchy  matter,  and  in  one  instance  of  starchy  fnatter  and  gelatin. 

The  sample  containing  the  gelatin  furnished  only  65*6  per  cent, 
of  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue  amounted  to  17  per  cent.,  thus 
leaving  18  per  cent,  for  moisture,  which  large  quantity  the  liquorice 
was  partly  enabled  to  retain,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture  with 
gelatin. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  insoluble 
residues  that  the  adulterated  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  consisted 
of  the /or«^7ijixtract  melted  down. 

The  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopceia  were  doubtless  led  to  prescribe 
a  form  for  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  extract  of  liquorice  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  met  of  the  adulteration  of  the  foreign  extract.  We 
thus  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the  regulations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are 
evaded  in  this  case.  In  further  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  this  and  doubtless  in  many  other  articles  is  disre- 
garded, we  may  mention  that  we  were  only  able  to  procure  the  Pharma- 
copceial  extract  at  about  one-third  of  the  chemists  shops  at  which  we 
enquired  for  it.  In  one  case,  although  we  particulany  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  the  true  extract,  some  of  the  foreign  extract  was 
coarsely  powdered  while  we  waited,  and  handed  to  us  as  the  article  we 
enqiiired  for,  and  for  which  we  were  made  to  pay  twice  the  usual  price. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  numerous  samples  of  jpowdered  liquorice. 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  liauorice  in  powder  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, deven  were  adulterated.  Of  these  one  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
Jiour,  another  contained  a  large  quantity  of  woody Jtbre,  ^W  contained 
much  foreign  woody  Jibre,  two  woody  Jihre  and  turmeric,  another  woody 
fibre  and  wheat  Jlour,  one  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Indian  com,  potato 
and  sago  flours,  and  turmeric,  another  of  sago,  woody  fibre,  and  much 
turmeric,  another  of  East  Indian  arrowroot  and  a  little  turmeric,  and 
another  consisted  almost  entirely  of  potato  flour,  a  little  whe^t  flour, 
and  turmeric.    Some  of  the  samples  likewise  contained  cane  sugar. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  we  believed  it  would 
be  foimd  that  liquorice  aiforded  an  example  of  a  system  of  adulteration 
which  extended  to  other  and  more  important  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  We  will  now  adduce  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  really 
the  case. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  wholesale  druggists  prepare,  and 
they  nearly  all  keep,  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  compound  powders. 
One  of  these  is  liquorice,  the  genuine  powder  being  distinguished  as 
Pulvis  Glycyrrhizae  Verus. 

Other  compound  powders  are  those  of  turmeric,  gentian,  fenugreek, 
aniseed,  cumin,  and  elecampane. 

SB  2 
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Those  of  turmeric,  gentaan,  and  fenugreek  ara  usually  prep&red 
after  the  following  receipts^  or  some  modifications  of  them : — 

Turmeric  Powder,  Gentian  Powder. 

Yellow  ochre      .        ,    1  lb.  Gentian    .        .     1  lb. 

Turmeric   .        .        .    1  lb.  Linseed    .        .    1  lb. 

Wheat  flour      .        .    2  lbs.  Wheat  flour      .    2  lbs. 

Cape  aloes         .        gn. 

Fenugreek  Powder, 
Fenugreek,  lb.  iss. 
Turmeric,  5  xii. 
Wheat  flour,  lb.  iii. 

This  custom  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  no  deception  is  practiced, 
and  that  these  powders  are  sold  as  compound  articles.  This  may  be 
so  as  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  but  it  assuredly 
is  not  the  case  as  between  these  parties  and  the  medical  professioii 
and  the  public ;  the  liquorice  powders,  the  extensive  and  varied  adul- 
teration of  which  we  have  lust  described,  were  sold  simply  as  liquorice, 
and  no  acknowledgment  whatever  was  made  even  in  a  single  instance 
of  their  comnound  character. 

It  is  eviaentthat  the  practice  of  making  and  selling  the«e  com- 
pound powders  is  most  objectionable ;  it  indicates  a  laxity  of  principle, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  and  it  \» 
clear  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  by  it  seriously 
imposed  upon. 

It  is  aflfirmed  that  it  is  as  cattle  medicines  that  these  compounds 
are  used.  Although  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  thus  exclusively  employed  ;  besides,  why  should 
these  adulterated  powders  be  thrust  ^own  the  throats  of  cattle? 

We  have  now  shown  that  liquorice  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  is 
subject  to  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration,  and  that  various  sub- 
stances are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown — 

That  the  whole  of  the  foreign  extracts  or  roll  liquorices  were  adul- 
terated, some  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

That  the  whole  of  the  pipe  liquorices  examined  were  also  adul- 
terated, some  of  them  not  containing  one-third  their  weight  of 
liquorice. 

That  the  Pontefract  lozenges  likewise  contained  but  little  liquorice. 

That  of  the  samples  of  the  extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
one-htdf  were  adulterated ;  these  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  the 
foreign  extract  melted  down. 

Ijastly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  powdered  liquorices  examined 
were  adulterated,  many  of  them  contaimng  only  as  much  liquorice  as 
was  necessary  to  impart  the  flavour  of  the  genuine  powder. 

Of  the  adulterations  discovered  in  roll  liquorice,  some  are  practised 
by  the  foreign  preparers  of  the  extract,  wmle  others  are  the  work  of 
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parties  nearer  home.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  uncommon  for  the  foreifl:n 
extract  to  be  melted  down  after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  further  adulteration.  In  some  cases  the 
adulterating  ingredients,  as  flom*  and  chalk,  are  so  clumsily  mixed  with 
the  liquorice,  that  particles  and  masses  of  these  substances  may  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
penknife. 

The  adulterations  of  pipe  and  powdered  liquorice  described  were 
no  doubt  effected  in  this  country. 

Fig.  200. 


Liquorice  Powder,  adulterated  with  Turmeric  and  Ea$t  Indian  arrowroot. 
(Magnified  2*20  diameters.) 

Of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  liquorice,  some 
are  themselves  liable  to  adulteration.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tur- 
meric used,  which  we  have  found  to  be  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  20  per  cent,  with  yellmo  ochre, 

THE  DETECTION   OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF   LIQUORICE. 

Since  most  of  the  adulterations  of  liquorice  consist  in  the  addition 
of  vegetable  substances  of  different  kinds,  the  microscope  affords  the 
chief  means  for  their  discovery. 
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The  characters  of  wheat  flour,  turmeric  and  East  Indian  arrowroot 
have  already  been  describe  and  delineated  in  woodcuts;  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  liquorice  powder  adulterated  with  the  two  last 
named  substances  are  also  exhibited  in  fig.  200. 

The  chief  chemical  adulterations  practised  are  those  with  sugar 
and  chalk.  The  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  last  is 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of '  Tea/  while  for  the  detection  of  cane 
tugar  in  liquorice  powder  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

Add  about  60  cc.  of  cold  water  to  16  grammes  of  the  powder; 
filter,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat.  K  cane  sugar  be 
present  it  will  crystallise  as  the  evaporation  draws  near  to  an  end,  and 
if  now  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  aaded,  the  residual  mass  will  imme- 
diately become  charred.  Siilphuric  acid  does  not  carbonise  liquorice 
sugar  or  glycyrrhizin,  but  forms  with  it  a  chemical  compound  or  sul- 
phate. 

Glycyrrhizin  and  cane  sugar  may  be  thus  separated  from  each 
other :  add  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  strong  filtered  infusion 
of  the  powder,  remove  the  lead  held  in  solution  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath,  and  when  dry  weigh 
the  residue,  which  consists  of  cane  sugar. 

Or  the  glycyrrhizin  may  be  removed  from  the  powder  or  the  extract 
by  means  of  warm  ether.  The  residue,  containing  the  cane  sugar,  may 
be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  glucose  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
ANNATTO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DBVIKITIOK  OF  ADULTERATION. 

In  cake  and  roll  annatto,  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  and 
ia  solutions,  any  forei^  vegetable  or  mineral  substancd  other  than  the  alkali 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  annatto. 

The  next  article  which  falls  under  our  consideration  is  annatto  j  this, 
though  not  employed  as  food,  is  yet  added  to  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  tnerefore  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  subject  to  adulteration  or  not. 

Annatto  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained,  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
named  Biva  orellmia,  L.,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  small  natu- 
ral order  Bivineee,  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West  and 
East  Indies ;  but  the  article  annatto  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and 
Cayenne. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pods,  the 
colouring  matter  being  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  seeds. 

It  appears  that  two  diiferent  processes  are  pursued  in  order  to 
separate  the  colouring  matter.  According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the 
seeds,  after  being  removed  from  the  pods,  are  bruised  and  transferred 
to  a  vat,  when  tney  are  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  covers  them. 
Here  they  are  left  for  several  weeks  or  months.  *  The  substance  thus 
obtained,  Dr.  Ure  states,  ^  is  now  squeezed  through  sieves,  placed 
above  the  steeper,  that  the  water  containing  the  colouring  matter  in 
suspension  may  return  into  the  vat. 

'  The  residuimi  is  preserved  under  the  leaves  of  the  Annana  (pine- 
apple tree)  till  it  becomes  hot  by  fermentation.  It  is  then  again  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation,  and  this  treatment  is  continued  until  no 
more  colour  remains. 

'  The  substance  thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves,  in  order 
to  separate  the  remainder  of  the  seeds ;  and  the  colour  is  allowed  to 
subside.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  consistent  paste.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  is  dried  in  the 
shade.' 

The  second  process  is  that  recommended  by  Leblond.  He  proposes 
simply  to  wash  the  seeds  until  they  are  entirely  deprived  or  colour, 
to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
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juice,  and  to  boil  it  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  liags, 
as  is  practised  with  indigo.     The  annatto  prepared  in  this  way  is* 
said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  that  made  according  to  the  first- 
described  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  descriptions  that  anything 
is  added  to  the  annatto  except  water.  This  is  important  with*  refer- 
ence to  its  adulteration. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
any  article,  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  make  oneself  acauainted 
with  its  properties  and  characteristics ;  and  if  the  substance  oe  vege- 
table, it  IS  requisite  that  we  should  determine  its  structure  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  We  thus  obtain  certain  fixed  data  or  standards 
of  comparison  from  which  to  start. 

BTRTJCTTTRE  OP  THE  SEED  OP  ANNATTO. 

Subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination  with  the  microscope, 
we  find  that  their  outer  or  red  portion  does  not  exhibit  any  very  ae- 
tinite  structure,  that  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  narrow 
or  elongated  cells  or  fibres,  vertically  disposed ;  while  the  inner  white 

Sortion  consists  of  cells  filled  with  numerous  starch  corpuscles,  well 
efined,  of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  form  and  in  tne  elongated 
and  stellate  hilum  the  starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean  (fig.  201). 

In  genuine  manufactured  annatto  but  little  structure  is  met  with  ]  in 
portions  of  the  outer  cells  are  however  seen — as  well  as  in  those  speci- 
mens which  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  have  not  beea  sub- 
jected, as  they  usually  are,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water — a  few  of  the 
starch  corpuscles. 

Annatto  is  used  by  dyers,  painters,  soap-makers,  and  to  colour 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

By  dyers  and  soap-makers  it  is  frequently  purchased  for  use  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  these  parties  adding  the  alkali  as  & 
solvent  as  they  use  it  *,  in  these  cases  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  English  so-called  manufacturers  at  all.  In  other  cases 
the  manufacturers  re-prepare  it  in  the  several  forms  of  roll,  cake, 
orange,  black,  and  fluia  annattos. 

COMPOSITION  OF   ANNATTO. 

The  pulp  surrounding  the  unfermented  fresh  seeds  was  found  by 
Br.  John  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  colouring  resinous  matter,  26*5  of 
vegetable  gluten,  20  of  ligneous  fibre,  20  of  colouring,  4  of  extractive 
matter  formed  of  matters  analogous  to  vegetable  gluten  and  extrac- 
tive, and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol 
and  alkalies.  The  latter  change  its  colour  somewhat  from  red  to 
orange.  When  annatto  is  used  as  a  dye,  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled 
in  a  copper  with  crude  pearl  ashes. 
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On  subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination,  we  obtained  an 
ash  which  weighed  4*80  per  cent.,  and  which  was  nearlv  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  tinge  indicating  the  presence  of  a  mere 


Pig.  201. 

ct 


Section  of  seed  of  Axnatto.  a,  colcvred  portion  ;  b.  cells  of  husk  ;  e,  layers  of 
cellB  situated  between  the  husk  and  seed  proper ;  d,  cells  of  seed  proper  con- 
taiuing  starch  corpuscles. 

trace  of  iron ;  it  yielded  '20  per  cent,  of  almnina,  tinged  only  very 
slightly  with  iron. 

The  red  or  outer  part  of  the  seeds  yielded  on  examination  nearly 
similar  results. 

These  results  may  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter. 
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be  taken  as  representing  to  some  extent  the  proi^er  weigrht  of  the  ash 
of  genuine  annatto,  and  of  the  iron  and  alumina  wmch  it  usually 
contains. 

THE  ABITLTERATIONB  OF  ANNATTO. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  with  which  we  are  acquainted  sub- 
jected to  so  large  an  amount  of  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest 
possible  description,  as  annatto. 

The  substances  employed  are  various,  some  of  them  being  organic 
and  others  inorganic. 

The  organic  adulterations  which  we  ourselyes  have  detected  are 
those  with  turmericy  rye-j  barley ^  and  wheat  flours. 

The  inorganic  adulterations  observed  by  us  are  as  follow:  with 
sidphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  an  oily  mbgtcmce,  pro- 
bably soap,  red  ferruginous  earths,  mostly  Venetian  red,  red  lead^ 
and  cojiper. 

The  emploTuent  of  large  quantities  of  flour  and  of  lime  so  reduces 
the  colour  of  tlie  annatto  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
salt,  alkalies,  and  the  red  earths,  to  restore  it  to  'something  approach- 
ing its  natural  standard. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  heightening  the  intensity  of  vegetable  reds  is 
well  known,  and  hence  its  use. 

The  lead  detected  was  probably  introduced  into  the  annatto 
through  the  Venetian  red  used. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  copper  in  annatto  as  an 
accidental  impurity ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  pur- 
posely added  to  prevent  the  annatto  from  becoming  attacked  with 
lungi,  and  to  which  it  is  so  prone,  in  consequence  especially  of  its 
admixture  with  such  large  quantities  of  flour  and  salt  The 'salt,  by 
attracting  moisture,  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  flour. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samjdes, 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  thirly- 
four  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  as  imported,  as  obtained  from 
English  tnanufacturers,  and  as  purchased  from  dealers : — 

1.  That  of  the  thirty-four  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  examined, 

two  only  were  genuine,  and  were  entirely  free  from  adulteratioD ; 
these  being  two  red  cake  annattos  as  imported. 

2.  That  the  whole  of  the  remaining  samples  consisted  of  mijctures  in 

various  proportions  of  one  or  more  substances,  these  amoutdiug 
in  many  cases  to  one-half,  and  in  some  instances  to  even  tvo^hirds 
of  the  entire  specimens. 

3.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  black  annatto,  obtained  from  manu- 

facturers, one  fnmisned  a  highly  ferruginous  ash,  which  was  veiy 
alkaline,  and  amounted  to  32'60  per  cent.,  and  which  consisted 
of  an  alkali,  some  chalk,  and  a  red  ferruginous  earth ;  while  the 
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second  yielded  an  ash  that  weighed  35*36  t>er  cent.,  which  was 
still  more  ferroginous,  and  consisted  of  alkati  and  8ome  red  earth, 

4.  That  of  the  four  samples  of  orange  cake  annatto,  obtained  from 

manujGacturers,  one  furnished  an  ash  which  amounted  to  62*00 
per  cent.,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  chalk,  with  a  trace  of 
lead ;  the  ash  of  the  second  sample  weighed  57*72  per  cent.,  and 
also  consisted  principally  of  chaik ;  the  third  sample  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  tarmeric  and  a  little  wheat  flour ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  44*4  per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  chalk  and  some  red 
earth ;  while  the  ash  of  the  fourth  sample  weighed  63*00  per 
cent.,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk, 

5.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  red  cake  annatto j  procured  from  manu- 

facturers, one  contained  a  very  lar^  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  and 
yielded  17*12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  of  salt  and  some 
red  earth ;  the  other  also  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  zoheat 
flour,  and  furmshed  14*26  per  cent,  of  ash,  consistiog  chiefly  of 
salt  and  aome  ferruffinotis  earthy  colowinff  matter. 

6.  That  of  the   five  samples  of  orange  cake  emnattos,  purchased  of 

difierent  retail  dealers,  one  yielded  57*80  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  chalk ;  a  second  contained  a  yery  large 
quantity  of  turmeric,  and  gave  an  ash  whjch  weighed  36**56  per 
cent.,  and  which  was  composed  of  chalk  and  a  red  ferruffinotis 
earth ;  the  third  contained  the  starch  of  sago,  the  ash  weighing 
58*46  per  cent.,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk ;  the  fourth 
contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  turmeric,  and  yielded  40*30 
per  cent,  of  ash,  composed  of  chalk,  ferruginouus  earth,  and  a 
little  salt ;  while  tiie  hfth  cave  69*12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  chaw  with  traces  of  lead, 

7.  That  the  samples  of  red  roll  annatto  nearly  all  contained  large 

quantities  or  either  wheat,  barley,  or  i-ye  flour — usually  the  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  30  and  even  over  40  per  cent.;  much  salt 
and  some  red  femiginous  earth,  as  Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  or 
reddle. 
Reviewing  then  the  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  Thirty-four  samples  of  annatto,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  turmeric  were  present  in  three  samples  ;  tvheat  or  barley 
flour  in  four,  and  rye  flour  in  nine,  the  majority  of  these  samples  con- 
taining full  forty  per  ceut.  of  flour ;  that  chalk  was  present  in  a  great 
many  cases,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  flfty  and  even  over  sixty  per 
cent.,  sulphate  of  lime  in  at  least  five  cases,  a  red  ferruginous  earth  in 
a  great  many,  an  alkali  in  several,  salt  in  many,  lead  in  five  cases,  and 
copper  in  at  least  four  samples. 

The  iron  and  alumina  amounted  in  some  cases  to  near  three  and 
even  over  five  per  cent.  Had  all  the  samples  been  examined  quan- 
titatively for  iron,  it  is  probable  that  still  larger  amounts  would  have 
been  met  with,  as  the  worst  cases  were  not  specially  selected  for 
examination. 
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In  two  of  the  five  samples  in  which  lead  was  detected,  the  quan- 
tity was  not  weighed,  and  is  described  as  traces  only,  while  in  the 
other  three  samples  the  quantities  amounted  to  '30,  '60,  and  to  120 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,*  has  also 
examined  some  samples  of  annatto,  and  found  them  to  be  adulterated 
with  rye  and  barley  flours,  tunneric,  salty  red  earth,  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lastly,  the  following  analyses  by  Dr.  Bemays  embody  the  reeulta 
of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  ashes  of  fiye  samples  of  annatto 
furnished  him  by  the  author : — 

No.  1. 

Ash  of  100  parf*,  weighed  62-40,  which  was  composed  of— 
Carbonate  of  lime 37-88 


Sulphate  of  lime    . 

8-82 

Alkaline  sulphates 

.        .        .        4-34 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.        .        6-42 

Iron  and  alumina . 

.        .        214 

Lead,  traces,  sand, 

&c.! 

.        2-80 
62-40 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 

Ash    of   100    parts,    weighed 

Ash    of  100    parts,    weighed 

18-70  :- 

13-95  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

6-87 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

4-31 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4-12 

Sulphate  of  lime 

5-9-i 

Iron  and  alumioa 

1-40 

Iron  and  alumina 

V'6i 

Sand,  &c 

1-31 

Sand,  &c 

2-40 

13-70 

No.  6. 

13-90 

Xo.  3. 

Ash   of  100   parts,    weighed 

Ash    of   100    parts,   weighed 

62-26  :— 

17-20:- 

Carbonate  of  lime 

42-00 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

9-30 

Sulphate  of  lime . 

8-N 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4-00 

Chloride  of  sodinm     . 

6-o6 

Iron  and  alumina 

•90 

Iron  and  alumina 

8-20 

Sand,  Ac 

3-00 

Sand,  4c   .        .       .       . 

l-tifi 

17-20 


6*>-26 


From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  five  samples  were  adulterated,  chiefly  with  chalk, 
gypsum,  salt,  iron,  and  lead. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  has  been  detected,  not  only  hy 
ourselves,  but  by  Accum,  Mitchell,  Bemays,  and  Normandy. 

Accum,  at  page  270  of  his  *  Treatise/  has  written  to  this  effect : 
— *  Several  instances  have  come  imder  my  knowledge  in  which  Glou- 
cester cheese  has  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  has  produced 
serious    consequences   on    being  taken  into  the  stomach.     In  one 
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poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine,  the  evil  had 
oeen  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  tne  annatto  employed  for  colour- 
ing cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead.' 
Accum  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  particulars  of  a  case  recorded  by  a 
Mr,  Wright,  of  Cambridge: — A  gentleman,  after  partaldng  of  some 
toasted  cheese  at  an  inn  on  two  different  occasions,  was  both  times 
made  ill  by  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cheese,  who,  on  enquiry,  ascertained  that  the  annatto  which  had  been 
used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself  coloured  or  adulterated  with  both 
vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his '  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,'  published 
in  1848,  states,  page  231 : — ^  I  have  frequently  examined  specimens  of 
annatto  which  have  been  contaminated  with  red  lead  or  a  mixture  of 
red  lead  and  ochre.' 

Lastly,  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  ^  Comimercial  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis,'  writes,  'Unfortunately  as  annatto  is  very  often  adul- 
terated with  red  lead,  or  with  l>oth  red  lead  and  ochre,  the  use  of 
such  annatto  is  very  injurious,  and  serious  accidents  have  been  caused 
thereby.' 

Two  of  the  authors  quoted,  viz.,  Accum  and  Mitchell,  testify  to  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  and  cheese  of  their  own  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Normandy  does  so  or  not,  or  whether 
he  merely  repeats  the  statements  of  others  on  the  subject.  Now  there 
is  no  evadinfi^  the  evidence  of  the  first  two  witnesses. 

We  womd  further  observe  that,  in  some  of  the  samples  examined, 
the  ingredients  were  so  badly  mixed  that  in  some  instances  we  picked 
out  little  masses  of  the  substances  added,  as  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
flour  used,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  red  earth. 

Now  the  manufacturers  of  annatto  will  doubtless  try  to  persuade 
us,  and  perhaps  others  who  are  not  manufacturers  will  do  so  as  well, 
that  some  of  the  substances  which  we  have  mentioned  are  introduced 
to  improve  the  article,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  and  to  make  it  keep 
better.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  use  of  alkali  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  render  it  more  soluble,  but  beyond  this  we  do  not  go ; 
and  allowing  this  plea  of  improvement  to  have  all  the  weight  that  can 
possibly  belong  to  it,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  that  annatto  is 
subject  to  a  large  amount  of  adulteration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  use  of  turmeric,  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle,  of  40  or  50  per  cent. 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour,  and  of  50  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  chalk 
and  sulphate  of  lime. 

With  respect  to  the  plea,  which  has  been  urged,  that  some  of 
the  substances  added  make  it  keep  better,  we  would  remark,  that 
annatto,  with  ordinary  care,  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  months  and 
years  without  any  such  addition,  and  that  the  substances  added  are 
not  always  efiectual.  It  often  remains  in  the  docks  before  it  is  sold 
for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  long  period  it  retains  its  goodness. 
Thus,  while  we  have  never  seen  a  sample  oi  annatto  as  imported  attacked 
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with  maggots,  several  of  those  which  we  have  purchased  at  shops  were 
so ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  they  con- 
tained, the^  attracted  water  to  such  an  extent  that  thev  quickly 
became  spoiled.  One  specimen,  which  was  riddled  through  with  holes, 
yielded  an  ash  which  weighed  12  per  cent.,  and  it  conttaned  lead  and 
iron.  Another  sample,  one  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  infested 
with  living  larvae,  and  vet  this  contained  a  large  quantity  of  turmeric 
powder,  starch,  salt,  an^  a  red  earth — ^the  ash  amoimting  to  24  per 
cent.,  and  yielding  1*70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  red  as 
reddle. 

Some  of  the  samples  examined  did  not  contain  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  annatto ;  and  could  it  be  shown  that  the  reduction  of  annatto 
to  this  enormous  extent  was  justifiable — which,  however,  it  certainly 
is  not— then  it  cannot  be  denied  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  of 
annatto  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  some  name  or  namee  should  be 
adopted  which  would  express  the  actual  composition  of  the  article,  and 
serve  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  article  thus  reduced  consists  in  part 
only,  and  that  often  the  smallest  part,  of  that  which  it  professes  to  be 
— viz.  annatto. 

The  late  Mr.  Wakley,  who  gave  some  highly  interesting  and  im- 
portant information,  in  regard  to  adulteration,  before  the  ParHamentair 
Committee  of  1855,  communicated  the  following  evidence  respectingthe 
annatto  sent  out  by  a  house  to  which  he  was  attached  in  early  life : — 
'  It  consisted  of  flag  annatto  half  a  pound,  powdered  turmeric  three 
ounces,  powdered  Hme  three  ounces,  and  soft  soap  ten  ounces.  But 
frequently,  when  there  was  no  fla^  annatto  to  be  had,  an  additional 
quantity  of  turmeric  was  put  in,  with  some  red  colour  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect ;  but  often  it  was  sent  out  without  a  particle  of  annatta 
The  powder  for  moulding  the  annatto  consisted  of  eight  ounces  of 
whiting  and  two  ounces  of  Dutch  pink.* 

We  have  now  advanced  enough  to  prove  that  annatto  is  extensively 
and  scandalouslv  adulterated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  which  a  paper  by 
the  author  on  the  adulteration  of  annatto  was  communicated,  some  years 
since.  Dr.  Theophilus  Redwood,  the  present  President  of  the  Society 
of  Public  Analysts,  whose  views  in  regard  to  conventional  adoltem- 
tions,  &c.,  excited  so  much  surprise,  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  ot 
proving  that  the  various  substances  found  in  adulterated  annatto  were 
all  added  to  improve  the  article.  Dr.  Redwood  not  even  objecting  to  the 
sulphate  of  copper  found. 

Of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
defence  of  adulteration,  excepting  only  that  of  Dr.  Redwood  refeired 
to,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  tfiat  of  Mr,  Drew,  of  the  firm 
of  Drew,  Hey  ward,  and  Barron,  wholesale  druggists.  The  few  fol- 
lowing particulars  will  ser^-e  to  show  the  character  of  Mr.  Dreir' s 
evidence : — 

He  denied  that  annatto  was  adulterated,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
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physicall J  impossible  to  mix  turmeric  with  annatto^  the  fact  being  that 
nothing  is  more  easy. 

In  Uke  manner  he  denied  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated,  and  alleged 
that  cassia  was  as  dear  as  cinnamon ;  also  that  arrowroot  was  not  adul- 
teratedy  since  sa^  and  potato  powders  were  worth  as  much ;  and,  lastly, 
he  flatly  denied  that  spices  were  adulterated  in  any  degree,  these 
assertions  being  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  proof. 

We  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  employment  of  annatto 
in  the  colouring  of  milk  and  butter,  but  principally  cheese.  We  would 
first  state  we  do  not  apprehend  that  danger  is  often  likely  to  arise  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  lead  in  annatto,  seeing  that  the  quantity  used 
to  colour  cheese  is  but  small. 

The  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto  entails,  however, 
some  expense  and  trouble,  while  it  serves  no  really  usefiil  purpose, 
and  on  tnese  grounds  it  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  on  this  point  we  will 
cite  the  opinions  of  two  well-known  authorities  on  dairy  farming. 

In  the  '  Rural  Cyclopaedia,'  part  i.  p.  127,  we  find,  amongst  other 
remarks  relating  to  annatto,  the  following: — 'Another  variety  of 
annatto  that  is  commonly  employed  in  English  dairies  is  manufac- 
tured in  Brazil  into  small  rolls,  each  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight, 
hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  without,  and  red  within.  But  its 
grand  interest  to  the  farmer  consists  in  its  veir  extensive  use  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  butter,  and  especially  cheese.  The  cheese- 
makers  of  Gloucestershire  give  one  ounce  of  annatto  to  one  hundred- 
weight of  cheese,  and  those  of  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  to  sixty  poimds. 
But  as  these  C[uantities  are  far  too  small  to  medicate  the  cheese,  or 
even  to  affect  its  flavour,  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
annatto  is  mere  colour,  and  surely  the  appearance  of  Stilton  or  Dunlop 
cheese  upon  the  table  is  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Gloucester- 
shire or  Cheshire  cheese.  The  use  of  annatto,  therefore,  is  sheerly 
whimsical,  imposing  perfectly  useless  trouble  on  the  manufacturer, 
and  some  small  ridiculous  expense  upon  the  purchaser.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  the  hot  milk  immediately  before 
churning.* 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  part  iii.  p.  288,  makes 
some  observations  on  the  use  of  annatto  to  colour  cheese,  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says: — 'I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of 
annatto,  or  amotto,  for  dyeing  cheese,  because  I  think  by  it  the  cheese 
farmers  impose  upon  themselves  a  very  useless  piece  of  trouble. 
All  the  quantity  employed  is  said  to  impart  no  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
cheese ;  which  being  acknowledged,  of  what  utility  is  it  ?  * 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  Al^ATTO. 

Organic  aduUeraticns, — ^Annatto  in  the  manufactured  state  pre- 
senting 80  few  evidences  of  structure,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed, 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  detect  the  presence  in  it  of  most  foreign 
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vegetable  sul)stance8;  as  tun}ieric  powder ^  and  the  starch  of  wheaty  rye^ 
barley  J  and  aagojlours. 

The  turmeric,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salt  and  alkali  usually  pre- 
sent with  it  in  the  annatto,  is  generally  much  changed ;  most  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  ceUs  is  discharged,  so  that  the  starch  cor- 
puscles contained  within  them  become  visible ;  loose  starch  granules  of 
turmeiic  may  also  be  frequently  seen  presenting  their  usual  characters, 
except  that  they  are  much  increasea  in  size  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  alkali  upon  them  (%.  202). 

The  characters  of  turmeric  powder  will  be  found  described  in  the 
report  on  that  article,  while  the  characters  of  the  different  starches  are 
given  under  their  respective  heads. 

Inorganic  adulterations. — The  presence  of  most  of  the  inorganic 
adtUterations  is  in  manv  cases  sufficiently  manifest  by  the  appearance, 
weight,  and  taste  of  the  ash.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  asli  generallr 
serves  to  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
colour,  the  presence  of  the  red  earths ;  and  the  taste,  the  salt  and 
alkali ;  the  presence  of  salt  can  indeed  generally  be  ascertained  by  the 
taste  of  the  annatto  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  a  quantitative  ex- 
amination is  required. 

The  inorganic  substances  for  which  annatto  has  to  be  tested  chemi- 
cally are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  red  ferruginous  earths,  lead,  and  copper. 

As  several  of  these  substances  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  samples, 
we  shall  not  describe  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  each  sepa- 
rately, but  shall  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  combined  analysis. 

Incinerate  10  grammes  of  the  annatto,  weigh  the  ash,  pulverise ; 
treat  with  two  or  three  successive  small  portions  of  distilled  water ; 
this  will  separate  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  should  either  of  these  be  present ;  and  the  quantities  of  which 
mav  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Ihvide  the  solution  into  two  parts ;  precipitate  from  one  the  chlorine 
of  the  salt  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ana  calculate  the  chloride  of 
silver  formed  into  chloride  of  sodium.  Estimate  in  the  other  portion 
of  thesolution  the  alkalinity  by  means  of  astandard  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  calculate  for  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  alkali  be  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  as  directed 
under  the  head  of  *  Tea.' 

Transfer  the  portion  of  the  ash  insoluble  in  water  to  a  glass  flask, 
boil  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  pure  .but  dilute  nitro-hydn)- 
chloric  acid ;  dilute  with  water,  filter ;  weigh  the  residue  insoluble  in 
the  acids,  and  deduct  it  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  ash — it  will  con- 
sist of  silica,  sand,  and  some  unburned  carbon. 

Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts ;  from  one  throw  down  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  present,  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium ;  collect,  wash. 
Ignite,  and  weigh;  from  the  other  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of 
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ammonia ;  calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  lime ;  if  there 
is  any  excess  of  lime,  calculate  it  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  have  now  only  to  estimate  the  alumina  and  iron,  lead,  and 
copper. 

For  the  determination  of  these  it  is  best  to  operate  upon  another 
portion  of  ash ;  dissolve  with  heat  in  diltUe  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  with  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into  two 
portions. 

Pig.  202. 


% 


Annatto  adulterated  with  turmeric  Magnified  S25  diameters,  a,  outer  part 
of  seed  ;  fr,  starch  granules ;  e  c,  cells  of  turmeric  ;  d  d,  free  starch  grannies  of 
same,  but  mach  altered  by  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

f^stimate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  one  portion  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

In  the  other,  determine  the  copper  and  lead  quantitatively  as 
follows : — 

Separate  the  lead  from  the  copper  by  means  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  added  in  slight  excess ;  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  spirits  of  wine; 
dry,  i^te,  and  weigh. 

Precipitate  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  collect, 
dry,  wtigh,  and  calculate  into  the  sulphate. 
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Or  the  following  process  may  be  adopted  for  the  separation  of  the 
lead : — Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess ;  add  a  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  some 
ether ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  the  fluid  off,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh. 

The  following  process  for  detecting  and  estimating  minute  quan- 
tities of  oxide  of  copper  is  by  Mr.  Wanngton : — 

'  This  operation  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
copper  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  its  deposition  with 

Fig.  203, 


Anvatto  adolterated  vrith  rye  flow.    Magnified  2U  dlameien. 

its  well-marked  characteristic  appearances  as  the  ammonia  evaporates. 
Thus,  supposing  a  frequently  occurring  case,  where  the  oxide  of 
copper,  in  very  small  quantity,  is  in  solution  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
that  these  metals  havebeen  brought  to  their  highest  state  of  oxidation: 
ammonia  is  next  added  in  excess,  and  then  afew  drops*  of  a  solution 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter. 
As  the  ammonia  escapes  from  the  filtrate  by  standing  and  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  red  ferrocyanide  of  copper  wiU  be  deposited, 
and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  shallow  white  porcelain  dish,  the 
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result  will  be  yery  distinct  and  characteristic,  and  on  carefully  de- 
canting the  fluid,  the  precipitate  will  be  found  on  the  white  surface. 
In  many  cases,  the  process  of  filtration  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, as  the  suspended  peroxide  of  iron  does  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  deposition  ot  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  irom  the  solution, 
I  haye  found  this  test  gives  unerring  indications  in  cases  where  no 
trace  of  blue  colour  could  be  distinguished  in  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
and  where  no  precipitation  could  be  procured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  or  the  action  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

'  When  oiganic  colouring  matter  is  present,  this  form  of  test  is  also 
yery  useful,  as  in  vinegars,  &c.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
VINEGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OK  ADULTERATION. 

Free  sulphuric  ncid  beyond  the  quantity  allowed  by  law,  or  any  other  mineral 
acid,  or  ve^i^table  acid,  exccptinf;  acetic  acid,  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  tfaf 
vinegar.  Water  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the  acetic  acid  to  below  3*5  per 
cent.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  the  law  should  be 
abolished  which  allows  of  the  addition  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  parts 
of  vinegar. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  volatile  principle,  to  the  presence  of  which,  diluted 
with  yaxiable  proportions  oi  water,  yinegar  mainly  owes  its  aroma  and 
pungency. 

This  acid  exists,  ready  formed,  in  notable  quantity  in  certain  plants, 
as  Sambucus  nigei-  or  black  elder ^  Phixnix  dactyUfera  or  Date  tree^  and 
Hhus  typhenus. 

It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  various  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  especially  the  former. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  is  made  from  certain  vegetable  and 
spirituous  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape,  malt,  and  the  sugar  cane : 
but  any  vegetable  infusion  capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  when 
exposed  to  the  necessary  conaitions,  furnish  vinegar.  In  most  cases, 
when  vinegar  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  and  the  vinegar  is  formed  eutirelj 
at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  vapour  of  crude 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  either 
by  means  or  an  ignited  platinum  wire,  or  of  the  black  powder 
obtained  by  boiling  proto-chloride  of  platinum  and  potash  with 
alcohol,  in  Gennany,  where  the  price  of  alcohol  is  very  low, 
vinegar  has  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  on  this  principle. 
The  process  will  be  found  described  at  page  368  of  '  Fooa  and  its 
Adulterations.' 

Certain  conditions  are  either  essential  to  acetification,  or  else  pro- 
mote greatly  the  rapidity  of  the  process ;  thus  the  presence  of  atmo- 
spheric air  or  oxygen  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
change,  the  reason  of  which  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Common  or  ethylic  alcohol,  CgHgO,  by  the  absorption  of  3  i 
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of  oxygen  from  the  air,  yields  acetic  acid,  OsH^O,,  and  one  molecule 
of  water.  This  process  'takes  place  in  two  stages.  First  one  atom  of 
oxjgen  deprives  the  alcohol  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  aldehyde^  C^H.O, 
being  formed.  This  in  its  turn  absorbs  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  yields 
directly  acetic  acid ;  usually,  however,  especially  when  the  access  of 
air  is  hmited,  a  portion  of  the  aldehyde  escapes  oxidation  into  acetic 
acid.  But  in  most  cases  small  quantities  of  acetic  ether  and  other 
volatile  substances  are  produced,  giving  to  the  vinegar  much  of  its 
iiavour  and  aroma.  • 

Such  are  the  changes  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the  success  of  any  process 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  v^hich  the  mother  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere—  that  is, 
upon  the  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  taking 
place  only  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

A  second  condition  which  greatly  facilitates  acetification  is  the 
presence  of  deferment. 

In  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape  and  malt,  the  nitro- 
penised  principles  contained  in  them  act  as  the  ferment.  Vinegar 
itself,  vinegar  yeast,  lees,  beer  yeast,  leavened  bread,  and  many  other 
similar  matters,  are  capable  of  exciting  fermentation,  and  so  promoting 
the  generation  of  acetic  acid.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
ferment  for  inducing  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  a 
portion  of  ready-made  vinegar  itself. 

A  third  condition,  which,  though  not,  like  the  former,  essential,  j  et 
greatly  hastens  the  conversion,  is  an  increased  temperature,  varying 
considerably  in  different  cases,  but  being  often  about  38^  0. 

When  any  spirituous  liquor  is  exposed  under  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  acetification,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed  to  occur 
in  succession. 

However  clear  the  liquid  may  have  been  at  first,  it  quickly  becomes 
turbid ;  currents  or  movements  are  soon  visible  in  it ;  it  is  said,  in 
common  language,  to  be  '  on  the  work.*  Slimy  particles  collect  on 
the  surface,  gradually  forming  a  scum,  which,  after  a  time,  falls 
as  a  sediment  to  the  Bottom.  The  Germans  call  this  scum  '  vinegar 
mother,*  since  it  is  capable  of  exciting  acetification  in  fresh  portions 
of  liquid.  During  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  and 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  vinegar  becomes  diffused  in  the  surrounding 
air  ;  as  soon  as  all  the  alcohol  has  become  converted  into  acetic  acid, 
the  temperature  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  motion  ceases, . 
the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright,  and  its  conversion  into  vinegar  is 
complete. 

The  different  kinds  of  vinegar  may,  according  to  their  source,  be 
divided  and  classified  as  maUy  toinSf  cider ,  beet,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegars, 
but  occasionally  other  fruits,  as  gooseberries  and  currants,  are  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
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Malt  vinegar. — ^An  infusion  of  malt  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  wort  for  the  brewing  of  beer — namely,  by  exhausting  the  cruahed 
malt  with  sucoessiye  quantities  of  water,  which  has  previously  been 
heated  to  about  7(f  0.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  to  about  26**  C, 
and  to  100  gallons  from  3  to  4  gallons  of  yeast  are  added. 

There  are  two  essentially  diiferent  methods  of  the  further  treat- 
ment of  this  liquid.  Formerly  it  was  filled  into  casks  which  were 
placed  in  rows  in  an  open  field,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  many  weeks,  until  the  acelification  was  complete.  This  pro- 
cess, called^e^fVi^,  was  begun  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  autumn.  The  casks  are  filled  firom  the  top 
of  the  brewhouse  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe.  After  the  completion  of 
the  acetification,  the  casks  are  emptied  by  means  of  a  syphon  into  a 
trough  placed  beneath,  and  the  liquid  is  pumped  by  means  of  steam 
wp  to  the  brewhouse  and  into  the  refining  casks.  These  casks  are  fiUed 
with  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes,  or  with  wood  shavings,  straw,  or  spent 
tan,  and  the  vinegar  is  allowed  to  filter  several  times  through  tne^e 
substances.  By  this  process  the  vinegar  is  freed  from  nitrogenous 
matters,  and  rendered  clear  and  bright.  It  is  then  pumped  into  Tats, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  filled  into  casks  for  sale. 

The  other  method  of  acetification  of  the  wort,  which  has  now 
superseded  the  fielding  process,  is  as  follows : — ^Laige  casks  placed  in 
three  or  four  ranges  over  each  other  in  a  room  or  cellar  wanned  from 
about  28  to  30^0.  are  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  capacity  with 
ready-made  vinegar,  to  which  about  2  gallons  of  wort  are  added. 
Every  week  an  addition  of  two  gallons  more  is  made.  After  four 
weeks  8  gallons  of  vinegar  are  drawn  ofi",  and,  as  before,  wort  is  added 
two  gallons  at  a  time  to  the  liquid  in  the  casks.  These  casks  are 
pierced  with  two  holes,  one  at  the  top  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a 
funnel  to  fill  them,  the  other  is  at  the  side,  a  little  above  the  snifaoe 
of  the  liquid,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  entrance  of  air. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  cask  should  not  be 
filled  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  These  casks  are  used  for  many  years  sac- 
CMsively. 

Malt  vinegar  prepared  by  either  of  the  above  described  processes 
possesses  a  yellowisn-red  colour,  an  agreeable  aromatic  odoiu*,  and  a 
strongly  acid  taste.  We  believe,  however,  that  at  the  present  day 
vinegar  is  rarely  made  from  malt  only,  but  from  a  mixture  of  malt  witK 
other  grains,  and  even  with  sugar  and  treacle. 

Wine  vinegar. — From  both  red  and  white  wines  of  inferior  quality 
vinegar  is  prepared  in  wine  growing  countries,  especially  in  France. 
The  methoa  employed  for  its  manufacture  is  in  its  details  nearly  the 
same  as  that  described  under  malt  vinegar — namely,  the  acetification 
b  carried  on  in  heated  rooms,  a  portion  of  the  liqmd  being  from  time 
to  time  drawn  ofi'  from  the  casks,  whilst  an  equal  addition  of  wine  is 
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made  to  the  remaimng  lic^uid.  Large  quantities  of  cream  of  tartar  are 
in  the  couroe  of  time  precipitated  upon  the  inner  surfietce  of  the  casks. 
It  hafl  been  observed  that  the  formation  of  acid  is  hastened  by  slight 
continual  motion. 

The  casks  used  at  Orleans  are  capable  of  holdix^  about  400  pints  of 
wine,  which  is  mostly  used  when  it  is  about  a  year  old,  as  old  wine^ 
having  lost  its  nitrogenised  constituents,  does  not  so  readily  undergo 
acetification. 

Wine  vinegar  is  of  course  either  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  is  superior  to  the 
other  kinds  of  vinegar,  it  containing  all  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the 
wine  from  which  it  has  been  made. 

Wine  vinegar  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  wine,  the 
presence  of  the  alcohol  increasing  ita  aroma  and  pungency. 

Too  ^reat  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  presence  of  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  vinegar  as  a  proof  that  the  vinegar  is  really  made  from 
wine,  as  this  salt  is  not  uncommonly  added  to  other  descriptions  of 
vinegar,  especially  sugar  vinegar ;  it  is  even  added  sometimes  to  malt 
vinegar. 

Suffor,  beet,  and  cider  vineffctrs, — ^Vinegar  is  frequently  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  above  substances,  as  also  occasionally  from 
fruits  other  than  the  apple,  as  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  The 
vinegar  made  from  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  is  distingui^ed  by 
the  presence  of  malic  acid. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  even  recommended  the  use  of  seaweed  for  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  This,  when  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
the  addition  of  lime,  yields  acetate  of  lime,  which  may  be  deoo  nposed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  tiius  fumishing  a  more  or  less  pure  acetic  acid. 

DitttUed  vinegar. — ^Bv  submitting  wine  or  jx^alt  vinegar  to  distilla- 
tion, the  acetic  acid  and  all  the  volatile  constituents  are  obtained  in 
the  distillate,  which  is  known  as  distilled  vinegar.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  vinegar  thus  obtained  is  always  weaker 
than  that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  this  because  the  boiling-point 
of  vinegar  is  higher  than  that  of  water.  The  distilled  vinegar  of  wine 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  Vinegar  Fungus. 

A  very  pure  and  wholesome  vinegar  may  also  be  prepared  from  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  treacle,  fermented  by  the  agency  of  a  mngus  termed 
the  vinegar  plant. 

We  were  fikvoured  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  surgeon,  of 
Bromsgrove,  with  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  vinegar 
plant : — 

*  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  voung  vinegar  plant  sent  me,  with  the 
following  directions : — **  Put  the  phint  in  an  earthen  jar,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle. 
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"with  five  pints  of  milk-warm  water ;  cover  it  lightly  oyer,  bo  as  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air,  and  then  put  it  in  a  moderately  wann 
place ;  there  let  it  remidn  seven  weeks,  not  disturbing  it  more  than  you 
can  help.  At  the  end  of  that  time  pour  off  what  is  now  the  clear 
vinegar,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles  for  use.  Again  add  to  the 
plant  the  same  quantity  of  water,  sugar,  and  treacle,  as  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  seven  weeks,  the  plant  will  have  become  like 
two  thick  pancakes,  and  thev  may  be  easily  divided,  care  being  taken 
not  to  tear  the  old  or  new  plant.  If  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  cold, 
or  kept  too  long  out  of  the  liquid,  it  will  become  black  and  die.** 

*  I  herewith  send  you,' continues  Mr.  Fletcher,  *  a  sample  of  vinegar 
thus  manufactured.  Should  the  sample  be  worthy  of  your  attention, 
I  will  send  ^ou  a  larger  quantity  or  vin^^,  a  ^oung  plant,  and  a 
sample  of  pickles  made  with  this  kind  of  vinegar.' 

In  a  second  letter  Mr.  Fletcher  writes : — '  The  plant  I  have  was 
given  me  early  in  the  winter,  and  it  not  only  has  supplied  me  with 
several  young  plants  for  friends,  but  vinegar  enough  to  last  me  for 
years.' 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  vinegar  plants  are  sold  in 
large  numbers  by  the  chemists  in  Manchester  and  the  suiroundiug 
towns,  and  that  vinegar  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  means  of 
this  fungus.  We  also  know  that  since  the  publication  of  the  fact 
that  vinegar  may  be  thus  prepared,  many  persons  have  been  led  to  try, 
this  plan,  and  for  the  most  part  with  very  8atis£9Lctory  results. 

The  Quick  Vinegar  Process, 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensable  to 
acetification  led  to  the  adoption  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  quick  vinegar  process^  by  which  the  liquid  to  be 
converted  into  vinegar  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  in  a  divided  state, 
and  thus  a  large  surface  is  continually  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  years  since  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  improved 
process  in  fuU  operation  at  the  vinegar  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Evans  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  and  more  recently  at  those  of  Messrs.  Slee, 
Slee  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Crosse  &  BlackweU. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  large  vats,  capable  of  each  holding 
from  6,000  to  10,000  gallons  of  wash ;  each  vat  is  half  filled  with  the 
liquid  to  be  acetified,  and  the  upper  half  with  bundles  of  birch,  such 
as  are  in  general  use  for  brooms  or  besoms.  The  pump  in  the  centre 
elevates  the  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  its  rotative  motion,  disperses  it 
in  a  shower  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  birch,  and  in  descending 
through  the  same  it  is  met  by  a  small  ascending  current  of  atmospheric 
air,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  multiplied  surfiuses  of  the 
li(]^uor  trickling  through  the  twigs,  speedily  acetifies  it ;  the  whole 
being  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat  by  a  steam-pipe  of  pure  tin  passing 
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through  the  vat.  The  acetification  is  generally  completed  in  twenty 
days,  but  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  oirch  to  the  wort 
to  be  acetified ;  and  the  whole  operation,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
being  performed  by  steam,  no  manual  labour  of  any  kind  is  required 
save  the  occasionid  inspection  by  the  manager  to  ascertain  when  the 
process  is  finished. 

In  place  of  the  birch  twigs,  wood  shavings  and  wood  charcoal  have 
sometimes  been  employed. 

Fig.  204 


AcjeruruER  Model. 

This  apparatus  is  capable  of  acetifying  any  fermented  liquor  what- 
ever, and  even  distilled  spirit,  with  a  complete  control  over  any  waste. 

The  process  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  by  an  examination 
of  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  was  made  from  a  model  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans  &  Co.,  and  shown  at  the  Great  Ex- 
tiibition. 

The  upper  circular  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vat  is  for  the  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  the  lower  is  the  termination  of  the  steam-pipe. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  of  the  process  was  dis- 
covered quite  independently,  and  about  the  same  time,  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country. 

Manufacture  of  acetic  add  from  wood, — ^Billets  of  wood,  usually 
those  of  tne  oak,  ash,  birch,  or  beech,  are  subjected  in  retorts,  analogous 
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to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  to  destnictiTe  distillation. 
Various  gases  and  volatile  compounds  are  thus  formed.  These  are 
passed  tmrough  a  series  of  condensers,  which  retain  the  water,  tar, 
methylated  spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  while  the  uncondensable  gases  are 
conducted  into  the  fire,  to  the  heat  of  which  they  contribute  bj  their 
combustion.  The  liquid  in  the  condensers  is  distilled,  when  the 
methylated  alcohol  first  passes  over  and  then  the  acetic  acid,  toother 
with  a  portion  of  the  tarry  matter  and  other  impurities,  the  object  of 
the  subsequent  treatment  being  to  free  the  acid,  termed  in  its  un- 
purified  state  pyroligneovs  acid,  from  these  contaminations. 

The  second  portion  of  the  distillate,  containing  the  crude  acetic 
acid,  is  neutralised  with  either  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  the  latter  is  iised,  the  acetate  of  lime  foimed  is  in  its  turn 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  readily  crystallisable  acetate 
of  soda  beinff  formed  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
deposited.  The  solution  is  now  concentrated,  when  the  acetate  of 
soda  is  obtained  by  crystallisation.  The  crystals  are  further  purified 
by  solution  and  recrystallisation. 

Lastly,  they  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add, 
sulphate  of  soda  being  formed,  and  the  acetic  acid  liberated  and  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  form  by  distillation. 

Another  process  which,  although  cheaper,  yields  a  product  of  less 
purity,  has  been  proposed  by  Volkel,  in  which  he  directly  saturates 
the  liquid  from  the  condensers  with  lime.  The  tar  is  separated  in 
part,  and  the  liquid,  after  concentration,  slightly  acidulated  with 
nydrochloric  acid.  This  occasious  the  precipitation  of  a  further 
portion  of  the  tarry  matter.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  contaminated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  passing  over.  This  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistillation. 

Properties  of  acetic  acid, — The  acid,  as  usually  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, is  more  or  less  mixed  with  water.  In  its  most  concentrated  form 
it  crystallises  at  or  below  16°  C.  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals.  Itj» 
specific  gravity  in  the  solid  state  is  1100  at  8-5°  0.  It  melts  at 
10°  0.  (Lowitz),  at  or  above  22-6  (Mollerat).  It  boils  at  119^  and, 
according  to  Kopp,  at  117 '3°  0.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  odour, 
blisters  the  skin,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  It  does  not  redden 
litmus,  unless  mixed  with  water.  The  vapour  is  inflammable  and 
bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  density  of  the  mixture 
varying  with  the  amount  of  acid  contained  in  it.  It  also  mixes  freely 
with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  resins,  gum  resins,  camphor,  and  essential 
oils. 

Different  qualities  of  vinegar, — Nearly  all  vinegar  makers  supply  at 
least  four  difierent  strengths  or  qualities  of  vinegar,  named  respectively 
Nos.  24,  22,  18,  and  16,  the  first  being  the  strongest,  and  the  last  the 
weakest. 
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No.  24,  or  standard  yinBgar,  as  it  is  termed^  has  frequently  its 
strengfth  increased  by  the  direct  addition  of  acetic  or  even  pyrolig- 
neous  acid. 

No.  22  is  in  most  cases  the  strongest  vinegar  really  manufactured ; 
the  other  and  weaker  kinds  being  prepared  £rom  this  by  the  addition 
of  certain  quantities  of  water. 

Further,  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  absolute,  but  merely  relative 
strengths,  so  that  the  vinegars  of  diilerent  makers  having  the  same 
number  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in 
them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  according  to  this  system,  much  inducement 
for  sophistication  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  is  removed,  who,  if  they 
wish  to  be  suuplied  with  a  poor  and  cheap  vinegar,  have  only  to  order 
a  cask  of  the  Nos.  18  or  16  vinegars  of  any  of  the  makers. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  good  vinegars,  such  as  all  Nos.  24  ought 
to  be,  should  contain  6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  or  pure  acetic  acid. 

The  goodness  of  a  vinegar  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  its  specific 
gravity.  No.  24  vinegar  of  good  quality  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  1022,  No.  22  of  1020,  No.  20  of  1019,  No.  18  of  1017, 
and  No.  16  of  1015. 


THE  ADULTERATIONS   OF  VHTBGAR. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  vinegar  are  with  water,  sulphuric 
acid,  burnt  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  as  chillies  and 
grains  of  paradise,  and  also  with  acetic  and  pyroligneous  acids. 

The  water  is  added  to  increase  its  bulk,  sulphuric  acid  and  acrid 
substances  to  make  it  pungent,  and  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  colour 
lost  by  dilution. 

Some  of  the  vinegars  sold  at  small  hucksters*  shops,  and  at  oyster 
stalls,  consist  of  little  else  than  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

Now,  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
1000  of  vin^ar,  and  it  is  only  when  the  quantity  exceeds  that  amount 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  adulteration ;  and  this  it  very  fre- 
quently does. 

•  The  use  of  this  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  permitted  on  the 
plea,  urged  by  the  manufacturer,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  vinegar  keep.  That  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  preservation 
of  well-nutde  vinegar  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
manufacturers,  especially  those  who  make  use  of  the  quick  vinegar 
process,  do  not  use  sulphuric  acid  at  all ;  and  yet  the  vinegar  made  oy 
them  keeps  perfectly  well. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the 
article  vinegar  as  in  mustard  *,  no  less  than  four,  and  even  five  qualities 
of  vinegar  are  made,  difiering  only  in  strength ;  the  consequence  of 
this  system  is,  that  if  you  buy  vinegar  at  eeveial  different  shops,  it 
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will  be  found  tliat  some  of  the  vinegjars  will  contain  two  or  three 
times  less  acetic  acid,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  vinegar^than  oUiers, 
although  the  same  price  is  paid  for  them  all.  This  system^  therefore, 
affords  great  facilities  for  imposition. 

Very  commonly,  after  the  manufacture  of  the  vin^ar  has  been 
completed,  the  strexij?th  is  brought  up  by  an  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  practice  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adultera- 
tion. To  allow  of  this  addition  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  water  really  constitutes  vinegar,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  since  genuine  vinegar  contains  extractive 
matters  of  different  kinds  as  well  as  certain  volatile  principles,  and 
which  affect  both  the  aroma  and  the  flavour. 

Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of  which  are 
probably  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the  addition  of  n^ric^ 
nydroMoric,  and  tartaric  acids,  alum,  saU,  ^urgeJUtx,  mustard,  peUi- 
ton/,  and  long  pepper. 

Vinegar  is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  with  arsenic,  this  being 
introduced  through  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  adulteration. 

'  You  get  arsenic,'  states  Mr.  Scanlan,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1856,  *  in  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  great  extent. 
This  arises  from  the  employment  of  pyrites  instead  of  sulphur.  Oil  of 
vitriol  is  made  in  large  quantities  by  alkali  makers,  and  when  the 
price  of  sulphur  is  high  they  use  pyrites  instead  ;  and  pyrites  almost 
invariably  contains  arsenic.  Irish  pyrites  contains  a  good  deal :  but 
I  have  underatood  that  the  Cornish  pyrites  contains  stul  more.  Some 
few  years  ago  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  in  sulphuric  acid 
here  in  London.  It  iinds  its  way  into  muriatic  acid  made  from  that 
sulphuric  acid,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  which  that  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed,  and  hence  it  may  be  very  mischievous.  A  mixture  of 
muriatic  acid  and  soda  has  been  used  in  bread,  and  I  have  seen 
muriatic  acid  containing  a  very  fearful  quantity  of  arsenic* 

Since  the  date  when  the  aoove  Quotation  was  written,  the  manu> 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyntes  has  entirely  superseded  that 
from  sidphur. 

The  lollowing  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate 
was  given  by  Mr.  Gay  before  the  same  Parliamentary  Committee : — 

*  Corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  ani  years  in  acme* 
houses,  and  not  a  cask  has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

^  Chairman,  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions  P 

^  I  do ;  it  was  done  to  give  strength  to  the  vinegar,  ^lien  the 
D.  W.  and  O.  V.  have  been  used,  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  put  in  to 
give  it  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth. 

^  Chainnan,  Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the  trade — O.  V. 
for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water  ? 

'  Just  so.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called  ^'  the  Doctor.*' ' 
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White  or  distilled  yinegar,  as  it  is  called,  is  usually  made  with 
water  and  acetic  acid,  what  is  sold  as  such  heing  rarely  distilled 
at  all. 

BE3ULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  tMrty-three  samples  of  vinegar  purchased 
ot  various  tradesmen  resident  in  London,  furnished  the  following 
results: — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  acetic  acid,  the  most  important  constituent 

of  vinegar,  varied  greatly  in  different  samples,  the  highest  per- 
centage being  5' 10,  and  the  lowest  2 '29,  or  less  than  half  the 
first  amount. 

2.  That,  since  the  standard  No.  24  vinegars,  submitted  to  analysis, 

ranged  for  the  most  part  considerably  over  four  per  cent.,  vinegar 
to  be  deemed  good  ought  to  contain  certainly  not  less  than  four 
T)er  cent,  of  real  acid. 

3.  Juaged  by  this  standard,  out  of  twenty-three  samples  of  vinegar 

purchased  of  dealers  in  London,  seven  reached  this  strength, 
and  contained  from  four  per  cent,  upwards  of  acetic  acid ;  the 
percentage  of  seven  of  the  vinegars  ranged  between  three  and 
four ;  while  in  the  remaining  nine  the  amount  of  acid  varied 
from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  it  being  in  two  instances  as  low  as 
2-40  and  2-29. 

4.  That  twelve  samples  out  of  the  thirty-three  analysed  contained  no 

free  sulphuric  acid — a  &ct  affording  convincing  proof  that  the 
use  of  this  acid,  so  objectionable  in  many  respects,  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  well-made  vinegar. 

5.  That  in  eight  samples  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present  did  not 

exceed  the  amount  permitted  to  be  added. 

6.  That  in  the  remaining  cases  the  amount  exceeded  this,  and  in  some 

instances  was  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  second  series  of  samples,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  of  the  vinegar  of  some  of  the  principal  vinegar  manu- 
facturers, were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  seven  of  the  samples  were  entirely  free  from  sulphuric  acid 

or  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  That  eighteen  were  adulterated  with  that  powerful  mineral  acid 

the  amount  of  which  was  variable,  and  often  very  consider- 
able ;  from  *6d,  the  lowest,  to  6*02,  the  highest,  quantity  in  1000 
parts. 

3.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  it  in  very  small  quantity  only. 

4.  That  in  three  samples  it  was  present  in  considerable  amount. 

5.  That  six  contained  it  in  very  considerable  amount. 

6.  That  in  seven  samples  it  was  present  in  stiU  larger  quantity. 

7.  That  the  acetic  acid  also  varied  very  considerably  in  amount   in 

different  samples,  the  highest  proportion  being,  m  1000  parts  by 
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measiire,  55*66  parts,  or  5'56  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest,  27*63,  or 
oidy  2*76  per  cent. 

8.  That  in  eight  samples  the  acetic  acid  was  present  in  amount  over 

five  per  cent.,  wnich  is  above  the  standani  strength. 

9.  That  in  twelve  samples  the  quantity  exceeded /our  per  cent. 

10.  That  in  teven  it  was  over  ^ree  per  cent. 

11.  That  in  one  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  present  was  so  small  as  to 

be  under  three  per  cent. — that  is,  but  little  more  than  half  the 
proper  strength. 

The  sulphuric  add  indicated  in  the  analyses  is  what  is  termed 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  in  eeneral  very  much  stronger 
than  the  commercial  acid ;  every  part  of  tbe  former,' therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Again,  it  should  be  particidarly  remembered  that  the  acidifying 
power  of  the  mineral  sulphuric  acid  is  n-eater  than  that  of  the  vegetable 
acetic  acid ;  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  acidifies  a  lar^r  quantity  of  a 
fluid  than  the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
present  in  nnegar  does  not  simply  take  the  place  of  a  similar  qiiantity 
of  acetic  acid,  but  represents  one-third  more  of  that  acid,  ^ides, 
the  taste  of  sulphuric  acid  is  much  stronger  and  sourer  than  that  of 
acetic  acid. 

Contamination  with  Metals, 

As  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid  and  distilled  vinegar,  copper 
stills,  lead,  zinc,  or  tin  pipes  are  sometimes,  though  by  no  means 
commonly  used,  vinecrar  is  occasionaUy  found  to  be  contaminated  to  a 
dangerous  extent  with  those  metals.  As  vinegar  is  capable  of  acting 
very  energetically,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  on  most  metals, 
their  use  in  its  manufacture  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  Many 
fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  impregnation  of  vinesar  witK 
metallic  poisons.  The  metal  which  is,  however,  most  £requenuy  found 
in  vinegar  is  iron. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  metallic  contamination  Messrs. 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  make  use  of  pipes  of  ebonite^  wherever  their 
employment  is  practicable. 

DETECnON  OP  THB  ADVLTERATIONB  AND  IMPUKmEB  OP  VIHBGAP. 

One  means  which  may  be  adopted  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  a 
vinegar  is  bv  determining  its  specific  gravity ;  this  may  be  done  either 
by  means  ot  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer, 
or  else  by  an  instrument  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
galactometer  of  M.  Dinocourt,  already  described.  The  ordinary  graTi- 
ties  of  vinegars  of  the  several  qualities  are  stated  at  p.  635.  It  will 
frequently  he  found  that  the  vinegars  sold  at  the  shops  weigh  several 
degrees  less  than  even  No.  16  vinegar,  which  is  the  poorest  made,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  usually  1015.  When  the  gravity  ii 
below  this,  the  vinegar  is  unquestionably  adulterated  with  water. 
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On  the  determination  of  the  acetic  acid  in  vinegar, — The  quality 
of  a  vinegar,  and  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  can  offcen  be  ascer^ 
tained  by  determining  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present  in  any  sample ; 
the  determination  is  effected  by  saturation  with  known  quantities  of 
an  alkali. 

The  add  may  be  first  separated  from  the  other  constituents,  im- 
purities, or  adulterations  of  the  vinegar;  by  distillation  \  being  volatile, 
It  passes  off  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  quantitv  of  vinegar  to  be 
employed  is  60  cc,  which  should  be  distilled  almost  to  dryness, 
the  acid  obtained  being  then  neutralised  with  alkali,  and  its  amount 
thus  determined. 

The  process  of  distillation,  however,  is  tedious,  and  does  not  admit 
of  easy  application,  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  More- 
over the  risk  is  incurred  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  still  remaining  behind 
in  the  retort.  The  same  end  can  be  attained  by  a  different  method — 
thus  the  alkali  may  be  added  directly  to  the  vinegar.  The  alkali 
usually  employed  is  soda ;  it  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  the 
pure  crystals  of  the  carbonate,  the  recently-ignited  carbonate,  which 
18  preferable,  or  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  dried  carbonate  is 
prepared  by  igniting  the  crystallised  carbonate  in  a  crucible.  The 
whole  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  should  be  driven  off,  and  the 
white  powder  left  heated  to  redness. 

Weighed  quantities  of  the  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  known  bulks 
of  distilled  water.  A  convenient  quantity  of  this  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  on  the  addition  of  the  vinegar 
may  be  driven  off.  The  vinegar  is  now  grradually  added  from  a  burette 
un&  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral,  t.e.  until  neither  turmeric  is  turned 
brown,  nor  litmus  paper  red.  From  the  volume  of  vinegar  employed, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  used,  we  may  easily  calculate 
the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  vinegar. 

Or  60  cc.  of  the  vinegar  may  be  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  a  stan- 
dard caustic  soda  solution  added  to  it,  until  litmus  is  no  longer  turned 
red.  The  litmus  must  not  be  directly  added  to  the  liquid,  vinegar  being 
usually  so  deeply  tinted  as  not  to  allow  the  change  of  colour  to  be  seen. 
In  such  cases  li^ua  paper  must  be  employed.  A  convenient  strength 
of  the  soda  solution  is  such  that  1000  cc.  of  it  are  capable  of  neu- 
tralising 60  grammes  or  1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  treatise  on  '  The  Falsifications  of  Food,'  states 
that  '  if  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  vinegar  be  placed  upon  blue  litmus  . 
paper,  the  latter  will  be  reddened ;  but  when  dried  before  a  fire,  the 
rea  colour  disappears,  and  the  original  blue  again  presents  itself.' 
Although  the  above  statement  holds  good  in  respect  to  pure  acetic 
acid  and  its  solutions,  we  have  yet  found  that  the  redness  produced  by 
this  acid,  in  the  case  of  certain  pure  malt  vinegars,  is  not  aissipated  by 
the  degree  of  heat  which  is  employed  to  dry  the  litmus  paper,  but  on 
the  contrary  remains  fast. 

On  Ukt  determination  of  wiphuric  acid  in  vtnc^or.— Sulphuric  acid. 
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as  we  have  said,  is  very  commonly  added  to  the  malt  and  other  Tinegars 
prepared  in  this  country,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  keep 
oetter,  but  also  unquestionably  to  augment  its  strength. 

We  have  alreaay  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  addition  is  at 
all  necessary  to  well-manufactured  vinegar,  since  many  makers  now 
dispense  with  it  altogether ;  as,  however,  the  law  has  allowed  of  the 
adoition  of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphiuic  acid,  the  presence  of  this  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  an  adulteration,  although  strictly  it  really  is  so. 
By  it  the  acidity  of  the  vinegar  is  not  only  increased,  but  the  cost  of 
the  article  much  reduced,  and  in  place  of  a  volatile  and  aromatic  acid, 
we  are  made  to  consume  a  harsh  mineral  acid,  having  none  of  these 
properties,  and  in  no  way  concerned  in  digestion. 

Several  statements  are  contained  in  books  which  treat  of  adulteri* 
tions,  respecting  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar.  Thus,  it  is 
said: — 

First.  If  a  pen  be  charged  with  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  words  written  with  it,  when  dried  before  the  fire,  they  turn  black. 

Second.  When  such  vinegar  is  dropped  on  paper,  the  spots  also 
become  black  when  dried. 

Third.  That  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  evaporation  of  a  portion 
of  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  dense  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  residuum  charred. 

Fourth.  If  a  drop  of  the  vinegar  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  an  intense  black  spot  will  instantly  appear,  resulting 
from  the  carbonisation  of  the  sugar. 

Fifth.  That  starch  or  dextrin,  being  boiled  in  vinegar  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  adopts  the  following  process  for  the  detection 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  by  which  one-half  per  cent,  of  that 
acid,  he  states,  may  be  detected : — ^  It  will  be  seen,  Dy  only  exposing 
a  single  drop  of  the  vinegar  upon  a  little  plate  at  a  steam  heat  for 
five  minutes,  the  vinegar  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  will  become 
perfectly  black.  A  small  white  plate  is  put  over  a  vessel  containing 
water,  and  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  so  that  the  steam  plays  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  plate.  Under  these  circumstances,  talte  a  drop 
of  the  suspected  vinegar,  and  drop  it  upon  the  plate ;  if  it  contains 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  vinegar  will  evaporate,  and  the  acid  will  concentrate, 
till  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  of  the  vinegar, 
on  which  it  acts  and  chars  it.' 

Practically,  the  above  tests,  although  ingenious  and  interesting  on 
paper,  are  worthless,  since  the  carbonisation  does  not  really  occur  in  any 
of  the  cases  described  even  when  the  vinegar  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  sulphuric  add  we  have  ever  met  with,  namely,  0*60  per  cent ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  fifth  test,  the  starch  or  dextrin  would  be  equallr 
converted  by  any  other  mineral  acid.  Mr.  Thompson's  test  is  wanting 
in  delicacv,  since  it  will  not  detect  less  than  5  parts  of  add  per 
1000  of  vinegar. 
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There  is  a  simple  method,  however,  whereby  the  presence  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  even  in  as  small  a  proportion  as  1 
in  10,000.  This  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected 
vinegar  to  a  small  fragment  of  cane-sugar  and  evaporating  the  vinegar 
on  the  water-bath,  when  the  residue  will  turn  more  or  less  black 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  free  mineral  acid  present. 

For  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  quantitatively,  the 
following  method  is  to  be  adopted : — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  bimum  is  added  in  excess  to  50  cc.  of  the 
vine^  contained  in  a  beaker  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  barium,  is  allowed  to  settle,  is  separated  bv 
filtration  or  decantation,  washed,  dried,  incinerated  and  weighed, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  calculated  therefrom.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid,  free  and  combined,  is  obtained.  Another  portion, 
100  cc.  of  the  vinegar,  is  now  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  is  incinerated.  This  is  usually  a  very  difficult  operation, 
the  mass  being  exceedingly  apt  to  spirt  and  thus  to  cause  loss  unless  it 
be  very  gradually  dried.  'The  ash  is  heated  to  redness,  is  then  dis- 
solved in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphates  are  estimated  by 
means  of  chloride  of  barium  as  described  above.  The  difference  between 
the  two  estimations  gives  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid ;  this,  being 
volatile,  is  driven  away  during  the  incineration. 

The  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  must  be  calculated  for  acetic 
acid  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  total  acid  found. 

The  quantity  of  combined  sulphuric  acid  met  with  is  subject  to 
great  variation,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  grain  used,  but  chiefly 
to  the  composition  of  the  water  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
vinegars. 

JEstifnatian  of  mineral  acids. — It  has  lately  been  recommended  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  free  mineral  acids  in  vinegar  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  paper  coloured  with  methvlaniline  violet,  the  colour  of 
-which  is  destroyed  by  mineral,  but  not  \>y  organic  acids.  The  process 
ia  thus  carried  out: — 

In  60cc.  of  the  vinegar  the  total  acidity  is  estimated  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda,  litmus  paper  being  employed  as 
the  indicator. 

In  a  second  portion  of  the  vinegar  (100  cc.)  the  acidity  is  estimated 
in  the  same  way,  paper  coloured  with  methvlaniline  violet  being  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  litmus  paper.  The  alkaline  solution  is  added 
until  the  aniline  paper  ceases  to  be  decolorised.  The  quantity  of  so- 
lution employed  in  the  latter  case  gives  the  amount  of  the  free  mine- 
ral acids  present,  while  the  difference  between  this  amount  and  that 
first  employed  furnishes  the  datum  from  which  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  mav  lie  calculated. 

Of  tne  adulteration  of  vinegar  with  nitric,  hydrochloric^  and  tartaric 
acida  it  is  imnecessary  to  treat  at  any  length,  since  we  are  unacquainted 
i/Ath.  any  instances  of  the  use  of  those  acids  in  the  adulteration  of  vinegar 
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although  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been  and  still  are  used  in 
some  rare  cases. 

On  the  detection  of  chillies  and  other  acrid  substanceg  in  vinegar.— 
The  presence  of  acrid  substances  in  vinegar  may  be  readily  detected. 
A  portion  of  the  vinegar  should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  and 
the  extract  tasted,  when  the  presence  of  any  pungent  substance  will  be 
plainly  revealed.  For  the  detection  of  capsicum,  see  the  article  on 
•Cayenne.* 

On  the  detection  of  burnt  sugar, — ^20  or  30  cc.  of  the  vinegar  are 
to  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bajh  to  dryness,  the  extract  boiled  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  tasted ;  if  it 
be  of  a  veiy  dark  colour,  and  of  a  oitter  taste,  burnt  sugar  is  no  doubt 
present. 

On  the  detection  of  pyroligneous  acid, — Pyrolipneous  acid  consists 
of  acetic  acid,  with  creosote  and  other  impurities.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  ;  and  it 
usually  possesses  a  smell  and  taste  indicative  of  its  origin.  For  the 
detection  of  this  impure  acid  nothing  more  is  usually  necessary  than  to 
distil  the  acid  from  a  portion  of  the  vinegar,  to  concentrate  this  bv  re- 
distillation, and  finally  to  judge  of  it  by  the  taste  and  odour.  It  may, 
however,  be  so  deprived  of  its  impurities  as  to  be  quite  free  from 
smell,  it  consisting  entirely  of  acetic  acid,  being  then  undistinguishable 
from  that  acid  obtained  frx)m  other  sources. 

On  the  detection  of  hitartrate  of  potash  m  vinegar. — Bitartiate  of 
potash  is  a  constituent  ^f  wine  vinegar,  and  as  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  vinegars  are  made 
from  wine  or  malt,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  that  salt.  For  directions  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  ^  Wine.' 

On  the  detection  of  malic  acid. — The  process  for  the  detection  of 
this  acid  wiU  also  be  found  in  the  article  on  *  Wine.' 

On  the  detection  of  metallic  impurities  in  vinegar. — ^Half  a  litre  of 
vinegar  should  be  evaporated  to  drvness  in  a  porcdain  capsule,  and  the 
residue  reduced  to  a  white  ash ;  if  the  ash  be  brown  or  rust-coloured, 
in  place  of  white,  it  contains  iron.  The  ash  should  be  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  distilled  water  being  added  after  boiling; 
the  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  it  tested  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  If  it  turn  black,  the  vinegar  most  probably  is 
contaminated  with  lead  or  copper ;  and  if  yellow,  with  tin  or  arsenic 

The  precipitate,  if  any,  is  separated  bv  nitration,  washed  with  water 
containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  In  solution,  and  then  treated 
with  some  sulphide  of  anmionium.  This  will  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
tin  and  arsenic,  while  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  remain  undis- 
solved, should  they  be  present.  The  latter  are  separated  by  filtration 
and  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wtich  agwii 
throws  down  the  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic.  These  are  washed  vith 
distilled  water  and  tnen  digested  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
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monia  in  which  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  soluble.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
and  aptin  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  yellow 
'precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  proved.  Tne  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  weighed  and  thus  the  amount  of 
arsenic  detemuned. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  dried  and  fused 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  fiised 
mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  a  small  piece 
of  pure  metallic  zinc  is  immersed,  upon  which  the  tin  is  precipitated. 
Wnen  all  the  zinc  has  been  dissolved  the  precipitate  whicn  subsides  is 
boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  bichloride  of  mercuiy  are  added.  If  now  a 
white  precipitate  consisting  of  calomel  or  protochloride  of  mercury 
be  thrown  aown,  the  presence  of  tin  is  proved.  From  the  quantity 
of  calomel  formed  the  amount  of  tin  present  may  be  estimated,  shoulci 
it  be  desired  to  carry  the  analysis  thus  far. 

The  separated  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  are  now  boiled  with 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  me  solution  is  evaporatea  on  the  water-bath  with 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  sulpnuric  acid.  The  copper  passes 
into  solution  as  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  lead  is  thrown  down  as 
sulphate,  which  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

If  an  appreciable  amount  of  copper  be  present,  the  colour  of  the 
solution  vml  already  indicate  its  presence,  out  to  determine  it  quan- 
titatively a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added.  The  precipitated 
oxide  of  copper  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

On  the  detection  of  iron  and  zinc. — In  the  solution  of  the  ash  of 
vine^,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  either  failed  to  produce  a 
]»ecipitate,  or  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, the  iron  and  zinc  are  detected  as  follows : — To  one  quantity  add 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
If  a  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  iron  is  proved  to  be  present  \ 
another  portion  is  boiled  until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven 
away  \  caustic  potash  should  now  be  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added. 
A.  white  precipitate  or  turbidity  shows  that  zinc  is  present.  Of  course 
the  precipitates  in  each  case  should  be  weighed  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  these  metals. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrX. 
PICKLES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  proportion  allowed  by  law  in  the  vinegar  with 
which  they  are  prepared ;  any  other  mineral  acid ;  and  alao  copper. 

To  PERSONS  unacquainted  with  the  subjecty  the  title  of  this  report, 
'  Pickles  and  their  Adulterations/  may  appear  somewhat  singular ; 
and  they  may  be  disposed  to  ask — Are  not  the  gherkins,  cabbageg, 
beans,  &c.,  which  we  see  in  the  bottles,  what  they  appear  to  be  ?  And 
are  other  vegetables  than  those  commonly  known  to  us  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  kinds  P  To  these  questions  we  thus  reply — '  Gherkins,' 
on  close  examination,  often  turn  out  to  be  but  shrivelled  or  sliced 
cucumbers;  the  'young  tender  beans'  to  be  old  and  tough;  the 
*  cauliflowers '  to  have  run  to  seed ;  and  the  '  red  cabbage '  to  be 
nothing  more  than  white  cabbage  turned  into  red  by  colouring  matter, 
as  a  dyer  would  change  the  colour  of  a  dress ;  further,  that  amongst 
the  vegetables  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pickle- 
making  are  some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
epicure,  as  vegetable  marrows — which,  when  cut  into  pieces,  form  a 
very  respectable  imitation  of  cucumbers — ^and  sliced  turnips,  the 
identification  of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a  botanist  as  well 
as  certainly  all  those  who  are  unmitiated  in  the  secrets  of  a  pickle 
manu&ctory. 

But  the  adulterations  to  which  we  more  especially  allude,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  which  our  attention  will  be  particularly  directed 
in  the  following  remarks,  are  those  which  refer  to  the  quality  and 
composition  of  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling,,  as  well  as  to  the  means 
employed  for  preserving  and  heightening  the  colour  of  green  pickles. 

In  Accum^s  celebrated  work,  *  Death  in  the  Pot,'  under  the  head 
Poisonous  Pickles,  we  obtain  the  following  information  in  relation 
to  the  *  greening '  of  pickles : — 

'Vegetable  substances  preserved  in  the  state  called  pckles  by 
means  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar,  whose  sale  frequently  de- 
pends greatly  upon  a  fine,  lively  green  colour,  and  the  consumption 
of  which,  b^  seafaring  people  in  particular,  is  prodigious,  are  some- 
times intentionally  coloured  by  means  of  copper.  Gherkins,  French 
beans,  samphire,  Uie  green  pods  of  capsicum,  and  many  other  pickled 
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vegetable  substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  exnected,  are  met  with 
impregnated  with  this  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences  are 
known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants  to  the  palate, 
to  which  the  fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  imparted  according  to 
the  deadly /ormwte  laid  down  in  some  modem  cookery  books ;  such 
as  boiling  the  pickle  with  halfpence,  or  suiTering  them  to  stand  for  a 
considerable  period  in  brazen  vessels/ 

Dr.  Percival  (^  Medical  Transactions,'  vol.  iv.  p.  80)  has  given  an 
account  of  'a  young  lady  who  amused  herself  while  her  hair  was 
dressing  with  eating  samphire  pickles  impregnated  with  copper.  She 
soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  five  days  vomiting 
commenced,  which  was  incessant  for  two  days.  After  this  ner  stomach 
became  prodigiously  distended,  and  in  nine  days  after  eating  the 
pickles  death  relieved  her  from  her  suffering.' 

Among  many  recipes  which  modem  authors  of  cookery  books  have 
given  for  imparting  a  green  colour  to  pickles,  the  following  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  censure ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  suppressed  in  future  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted : — 

'  To  pickle  ^AfrAan*.— Boil  the  vinegar  in  a  *bell-metal  or  copper 
pot ;  poiur  it  bouing  hot  on  vour  cucumbers. 

'  To  make  greening. — Take  a  bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of  a  hazel- 
nut, finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  a  bit  of  alum 
powder,  with  a  little  bay  salt.  Put  all  in  a  bottle,  shake  it,  and  let  it 
stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoonful  into  codlings^  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  green.' 

Mr.  E.  Raffeld  directs :  ^  To  render  pickles  green,  boil  them  with 
halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or 
brass  pans.' 

^  To  detect  the  presence  of  copper  it  is  only  necessary  to  mince  the 
pickles  and  to  pour  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  over  them  in  a  stoppered  vial ;  if  the  pickles  contain  the  minutest 
quantity  of  copper,  the  ammonia  assumes  a  blue  colour.' 

The  above  remarks  and  quotations  convey  a  somewhat  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  colouring  of  pickles. 

JResuUs  of  Analyses  of  Samples, 

Tioenty-^hree  samjjlps  of  pickles  of  different  descriptions,  including 
mired  pickles,  India  pickles^  gherkins,  beans,  chillies,  &c.,  were  subjected 
to  chemical  examination,  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  That  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling  is  oflen  of  a  very  weak  descrip- 

tion, the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  ranging  between  1*48  and 
2-91.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  we  stated 
that  vinegar  of  good  quality  ought  to  ccmtain  from  f<mr  to  Jive  per 
cent,  of  pure  acetic  add, 

2.  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegars  submitted  to  analysis^ 
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poor  as  they  were,  yet  owed  a  portion  of  their  acidity  to  mi^pAuric 
acidy  the  amount  of  which  yaried  in  the  different  samplee  from 
-38  to  2*52  in  the  1000  parts;  the  largett  mumtity  of  this  acid 
being  detected  in  the  vmegars  in  which  the  red  cabbagee  were 
pickled. 

3.  That  in  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  different  pickles  analysed  for  copper, 

THAT  poiBONOVB  HETAL  was  discovered  in  various  amounts:  tvo 
of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity ;  eight  j  rather  much ; 
0716,  a  considerable  quantity ;  three,  a  very  considerable  quantity; 
m  one,  copper  teas  present  in  highly  deleterious  amount ;  and  m 
tyjo,  in  poisonous  amounts. 

4.  That  the  pickles  which  contained  the  largest  qtutntity  of  copper  ^  were 

those  which  consisted  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  gherkins  and 
beans. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  in  hooks,  some  of  which  we 
have  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  we  felt  convinced 
when  we  entered  upon  these  enquiries  that  so  poisonous  a  metal  a» 
copper  was  now  rarely  if  ever  employed  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
heightening  and  preserving  the  colour  of  green  pickles ;  we  are  there- 
fore hoth  surprised  Sud  grieved  at  the  character  of  the  results  to  which 
our  investigations  have  conducted  us.  We  are  happy  to  state  however 
that  since  the  analyses  ahove  recorded  were  made,  very  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  ^lace ;  indeed  the  practice  of  greening  pickles  with 
copper  is  now  heing  gradually  ahanaoned. 

Pickles,  dcuhtless,  even  when  properly  prepared,  are  not  veiy  diges- 
tihle ;  hut  we  now  see  that  much  or  the  ill  effects  so  generally  attributed 
to  their  use  must  result  from  their  impregnation  with  so  poisonoofi  a 
contamination  as  copper. 

In  some  cases  copper,  usually  the  stdphate,  commonly  known  w 
*  blue  stone,  is  added  direct  to  the  vinegar  in  which  the  pic£lee  ars  pre- 
served ;  more  frequently,  however,  no  direct  addition  of  copper  is 
made,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  metal,  in  the  form  of  an 
acetate,  is  obtained  by  the  repeated  hoiling  of  the  vinegar  in  copper 
vessels,  hut  since  vinegar  is  so  commonly  adulterated  with  sulphoiic 
acid,  sulphate  of  copper  is  generally  formed  as  well.  Thus  it  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  thing  whether  the  copper  is  added  direct  to  the 
pickles,  or  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  copper  utensils  by  the  action 
of  the  acids  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  in  the  vinegar  employed  for  pickle-making  especially  that  we 
should  expect  to  tind  pyroligneous  acid ;  this  acid  may  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  slight  odour  of  creosote,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  free  it. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  many  of  the  pickling  vinegars  on  the  colour  of  the 
pickles  should  he  determined.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  would 
be  found  to  he  injurious. 

A  visit  to  a  large  pickle  warehouse,  such  aa  that  of  Mesen. 
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Giosse  &  Blackwell,  durinjr  the  season  of  pickle  and  preserve  making, 
is  not  without  interest.  The  vast  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ready 
to  be  sorted,  cut,  boiled,  &c.,  are  really  astonishing. 

It  appears,  however,  that  pickle-making  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons,  and  that  most  of  tne  different  kinds  of  pickles 
may  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  year.  This  the  manufacturers 
are  enabled  to  do  by  keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  various  vegetables 
immersed  in  brine  and  packed  in  barrels.  In  some  of  our  largest  estab- 
lishments manv  hundim  barrels  thus  filled  may  be  seen.  We  are 
informed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vegetables  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  are  Kept  in  brine  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and 
that  they  would  be  preserved  far  better  in  vinegar. 

THE  DETBCnON  OF  THE  ADI7LTERATI0NS  OF. PICKLES. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  detection  of  all  the  more  usual 
adulterations  of  vinegar  have  already  been  described,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place  *,  we  have  then  merely  to  point 
out  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in  pickles  is  to  be 
determined. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Copper, 

The  presence  of  copper  in  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  preserves,  is  often  unmistakably  indicated  by  their  colour. 

When  the  housekeeper  preserves  these  articles,  they  are  usually  of 
a  yellow  colour  rather  tnan  green,  but  as  exhibited  in  shop  windows, 
or  purchased  of  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  they  frequently  present 
a  vivid  bluish-green  colour,  more  intense  than  that  of  the  fresh  vege- 
tables or  fruit.  Whenever  these  articles  are  of  a  decided  green,  they 
will  almost  always  be  found  to  contain  copper ;  but  when  they  are 
yellowish  or  brownish-green,  copper  is  never  present. 

This  metal  is  found  usually  both  in  the  pickles  and  in  the  vinegar ; 
and  for  its  detection  the  following  processes  may  be  adopted : — 60  cc. 
or  so  of  the  vinegar  should  be  poured  into  a  test-glass,  and  in  this  a 
piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  should 
be  immersed  for  a  few  hours.  If  copper  be  present  it  will  become 
deposited  upon  the  wire,  forming  a  coating  more  or  less  complete  and 
thick,  accoixling  to  the  quantity  present.  This  test  may  be  so  readily 
applied  that  we  recommend  the  public  to  make  use  of  it,  and  so  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  whether  the  pickles  thev  are  consuming  contain  the 
poison  or  not.  If  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper  be  present  it 
will  be  quickly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  pickles  themselves,  the  following 
process  may  be  adopted. 

About  100  grammes  of  each  green  pickle,  after  having  been  sliced 
with  a  glass  knife,  are  to  be  incinerated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
every  source  of  contamination ;  the  ash  is  to  be  moistened  with  a 
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few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  30  cc.  of  distilled  water,  after  the  lap* 
of  a  short  time,  are  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  treated  with  excess 
of  ammonia.  If  copper  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  more  or 
less  blue,  according  to  the  amount. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  copper  in  pickles,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

200  to  300  grammes  of  the  pickles,  including  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  vinegar,  must  be  evaporatea  to  dryness,  then  incinerated;  the  ash 
treated  with  about  8  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water ;  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  diluted  with  about  60  cc.  more  water,  boiled  again  for  a 
time;  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  collected, 
dried,  weighed,'  and  the  copper  determined. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
LEMON  AND  LIME  JUICES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice  unmixed  with  alcohol  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  1034  ;  it  should  contain  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  water-free 
citric  acid,  and  should  fumi«h  iiearly  9  per  cent,  of  total  solids. 

Lemon  juice  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
lemon,  termed  Citrw  limonumj  one  of  the  Aurantiacea, 

Lime  Juicey  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  lemon  juice,  is 
obtained  from  another  species  of  lemon,  called  dtrvs  limetta, 

•  Lemon  juice  consists  princijjally  of  mucuSf  albumen,  sugar,  malic, 
but  chi^y  citric  acid,  together  with  certain  salvne  and  mineral  matters. 
According  to  Buignet,  100  parts  of  the  juice  contain  I'l  of  pape  sugar, 
0*4  cane  sugar,  and  4*7  per  cent,  of  free  acid.  Good  lemon  juice  should 
furnish  a  k^ger  amount  of  free  acid  than  that  named,  and  should  not 
contain  less  than,  according  to  Parkes,  6-6  per  cent,  of  acid ;  but  even 
this  amount  is  far  too  low,  and  it  should  certainly  come  up  to  at  least 
the  Board  of  Trade  standard,  68  per  cent,  of  acid.  According  to  Witt, 
lemon  juice  furnishes  from  0-2  to  0*6  per  cent,  of  ash,  100  parts  con- 
taining 44*3  per  cent,  of  potash^  2'1  soda,  7*6  lime,  d'3  magnesia,  12*5 
sulphuric  acid,  19-7  carbonic  acid,  7*6  phosphoric  acid,  1*0  phosphate  of 
iron,  1*2  chlorine,  and  0*6  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Lime  juice  of  course  approximates  closely  in  its  composition  to 
lemon  juice,  but  it  is  said  to  haye  a  lower  specific  gravity,  to  contain 
less  acid,  and  also  less  mucus. 

Lemon  juice  should,  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*039,  and  it. should  contain  an  average  of  32*5 
grains  of  acid  to  the  ounce,  equal  to  7*4  per  cent.  *,  but  Mr.  Stoddart  is 
of  opinion  that  the  gravity  is  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  acid  men- 
tioned. He  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  ranging  from*! -040  to  1*045, 
and  the  citric  acid  at  from  39  to  46  grains  per  ounce,  equal  to  from 
8*9  to  10-5  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  standard  is  a  specific  gravity  of  1*030  without 
spirit,  with  30  grains  of  acid  per  ounce,  equal  to  6*8  per  cent. 

The  total  solids  contained  in  ^nuine  lemon  juice  are  of  course 
subject  to  variation  within  certain  hmits.  Dr.  Parkes  found  in  two 
samples  which  he  analysed  7*186  and  7*1828  per  cent.,  but  Mr.  Stodf 
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darty  according  to  Parkes,  g^ves  a  lower  amount,  6*17.  There  most  Ik 
some  error  here,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  amount  of  citric  acid  found 
bj  Mr.  Stod(]Lart  exceeds  the  total  solids  met  with  by  him.  The  ash 
furnished  by  the  two  samples  referred  to  was  0*62  and  0-53  per  cent, 
of  which  O'dS  was  soluble ;  .the  potash  amounting  to  0*12  per  cent.,  or 
half  a  grain  per  oimce,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  to  0*008  per  cent, 
equal  to  0*036  s;rain  per  ounce.  The  total  acidity  was  equal  in  citric 
acid  to  4*61  and  5*36  per  cent.,  giving  an  average  of  22  grains  of  acid 
per  oimce. 

The  alcohol  was  5  per  cent,  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  of  bnuidT. 

Witt's  analyses  give  from  0*2  to  0*6  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  44*3 
per  cent,  consisted  of  potash,  so  that  if  the  ash  was  0*6  per  cent.^  the 
potash  would  be  0*9  grain  in  an  ounce. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  from  0*016  to  0*038  per  cent  These 
small  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric- acid  seem  to  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  lemon  juice  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon 
those  constituents. 

Lime  juice,  as  already  noticed,  has  a  somewhat  lower  specific  gravitv 
than  lemon  juice — namely,  it  is  said,  1*037 — and  it  is  stated  to  fumisk 
about  32*2  grains  of  acid  per  ounce,  equal  to  7*3  per  cent. 

The  lemon  juice  used  for  shipping,  and  in  fact  that  usuallv  met 
with  in  conmierce,  is  said  to  be  prepared  either  in  Sicily  or  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  be  mixed  witn  a  proportion  of  spirit,  eenerally 
brandy  or  whisky,  while  olive  oil  is  poured  on  the  top.  If  tbe  spirit 
be  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it  of  course  diminishes  the  citric 
acid  one-tenth,  and  m  making  an  analysis  of  lime  juice  this  fact  must 
be  held  in  remembrance.  About  1  ounce  of  brandy  is  added  to  10 
ounces  of  the  juice.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  boiled  and  no  spirit  added. 
Juice  of  good  quality  will  keep  for  years,  but  badly  preserved  juice 
will  quickly  spoil,  becoming  turoid  and  mucilaginous,  the  citric  and 
malic  acids  being  decomposed. 

We  consider  the  addition  of  spirit  to  lemon  juice  very  objectionable, 
since  in  many  cases  in  w^hich  the  juice  is  administered  the  spirit  con- 
tained in  it  is  likely  to  exert  an  injurious  effect.  Moreover,  this  addi- 
tion reduces,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
the  really  valuable  constituent  of  the  juice — namely,  the  citric  acid. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  spirit  enhances  greatly  the  cost  of  the  juice. 

Citric  acid  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  fruits — ^in  all  the  various 
species  of  oranges,  lemons,  IhneSy  and  dtrorm,  in  currrmts,  goo»Aerrie$, 
raspberries  J  strawberries,  cherries,  tamarinds,  whortleberries,  and  many 
other  fruits. 

Preparation  of  citric  acid. — This  acid  is  usually  obtained  from 
lemon  juice.  The  juice  is  allowed  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fei^ 
mentation ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  neutralised,  first  with  chalk  and  then 
with  caustic  lime,  an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  being  thus  formed. 
Every  10  parts  of  this  salt  are  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  0  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  66  of  water.    The  sulphate  of  lime  now  formed  is 
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washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  and  washing  are  boiled  down 
in  a  leaden  vessel  until  the  liquor  has  a  specific  gra\ity  of  1*13.  It  is 
then  further  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  until  a  ci^stalline  filna 
begins  to  form ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool^  when  the  citric  acid 
crystallises.  If  it  were  further  concentrated  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  would  char  the  citric  acid,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  black 
mass.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  and  recrystallised  four  or  five  times 
in  succession.  The  mother-liquors  are  then  treated  with  chalk  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fresh  lemon  juice. 

In  France  the  citrate  of  lime  is  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime 
before  it  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  country  citric 
acid  is  usuaUy  made  from  a  black,  treacle-like  liquid  imported  from 
Sicily^  and  which  is  obtained  by  the  inspissation  ot  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  lemon,  after  the  rind  has  been  removed  to  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  its  essential  oil. 

'  To  obtain  an  exportable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid,  Ferret  treats  clarified  lemon  juice  with  excess  of  magnesia; 
washes  the  resulting  insoluble  granulo-crystalline  magnesium  salt  with 
cold  water;  redissolves  it  in  hot  lemon  juice ;  and  evaporates  the  solu- 
tion rapidly,  whereby  a  bibasic  magnesium  citrate  is  obtained  in  a 
form  convenient  for  exportation  to  the  manufactories.  G.  Schnitzer 
recommends  that  the  warmed  fresh  lemon  juice  be  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  lime  or  chalk  not  quite  sufiicient  to  neutralise  the  acid 
reaction,  because  an  excess  of  lime  likewise  precipitates  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  juice  which  excite  fermentation  and  occasion  loss  of  citric 
acid.  The  calcium  citrate  precipitated  as  above  may,  after  once  wash- 
ing and  rapid  drying,  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposition. 
F.  Rowe  dilutes  the  concentrated  lemon  juice  imported  from  Sicily 
with  water,  to  facilitate  the  clarification.  He  also  removes  the  inju- 
rious excess  of  sulphuric  acid  which  accumulates  in  the  concentrated 
solutions  of  citric  acid  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  calcium  salt, 
by  renewed  treatment  with  lime,  whereby  nocculent  matters,  consisting 
of  gypsum  and  phosphates  which  interfere  with  the  crystallisation,  are 
likewise  removed.  A  great  improvement,  introduced  by  E.  A.  Pontifex, 
in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  (also  in  that  of  tartaric  acid)  is  the 
use  of  a  vacuum  pan  for  the  final  evaporation  of  the  solution.' — 
'Watts's  Dictionary.' 

Properties  of  cttric  acid, — dtrie  acidf  OgHgO^,  is  a  tribasic  acid, 
and  crystallises  in  two  forms.  The  one  consists  of  large  trimetric 
prisms,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  This  is  its 
usual  form ;  they  effloresce  iif  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  28^ 
and  50°  0.,  and  lose  their  water'  of  crystallisation  at  100°  C.  The 
crystals  of  the  second  form  are  deposited  from  a  saturated  boiling 
solution,  and  they  contain  1  molecule  of  water  to  2  of  citric  acid,  the 
water  being,  according  to  some  chemists,  only  mechanically  enclosed. 

It  is  soluble  in  0*76  narts  of  cold,  and  in  0*5  parts  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Lime  water  added  in  great  excess  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  occasions  a  precipitate  of  citrate  of  lime.  Tbe  amount  of 
the  precipitate  is,  however,  ^eatly  increased  by  boiling  the  mixture, 
owing  to  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  citrate  of  lime  in  boiling  water; 
but  the  citrate  is  redissolyed  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  discriminated 
from  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  by  the  fact  that  while  the  acid  potas- 
sium salta  of  the  latter  acids  are  insoluble,  that  of  the  citric  acid  is 
soluble  in  water.  But  the  distinction  is  further  shown  by  the  tartaric 
acid  being  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
while  citrate  of  lime  is  only  precipitated  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

When  a  solution  of  even  pure  citric  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  fungus.  Further,  when 
mixed  with  chalk  and  a  little  yecist,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
from  20°  to  30°  0.,  it  is  decomposed  and  famishes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

Heated  in  a  retort,  citric  acid  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  even  boils,  when  the  water  is  given  oif  and  condenses  in  the 
receiver.  At  about  175°  0.  it  is  decomposed,  carbonic  oxide  being  dis- 
engaged, and  acetone  passes  over.  The  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of 
•  aconitic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  further  continued,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  and  crystals  of  itaconic  acid  appear. 

Fused  with  potash  it  is  decomposea  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 
It  also  yields  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  acetone  and  carbonic  actV/ are  evolved, 
while  the  residual  mass  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

By  oxidation  with  permanganic  acid,  a  strongly  irritating  body,  pro- 
bably acroleine,  is  formed^  together  with  an  acid  analogous  to  acrylic 
arid. 

Citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  aluminium,  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

THE  ADIJXTERATIONS  OP  LEMON   JUICE. 

Water, — Sometimes  the  strength  of  the  lime  juice  is  greatly 
reduced  by  an  addition  of  water,  in  which  case  it  will  be  apt  to  sppil. 
unless  the  mixture  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  alconol.  This 
adulteration  would  be  discovered  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealco- 
holised  juice  restored  to  its  original  volume,  and  by' the  diminished 
amount  of  citric  acid  therein  contained. 

Sugar, — ^Another  adulteration  is  with  sugar,  whereby  its  flavour  is 
much  improved. 

Tartaric  aeu;7.-^This  acid,  being  very  much  cheaper  than  citric  acid, 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  acid,  either  wholly  or  in  part 

Sulphuric  acid, — This  is  by  farthe  most  common  adulterant  of  lemon 
juice,  and  no  doubt  its  substitution  for  citric  acid  is  a  gross  fraud,  and 
one  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  partake  of  the  juice 
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thus  adulterated.  It  has  been  affinned  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  make  the  juice  keep  better,  but  this  object  may  be  effected  in  less 
objectionable  ways,  as  by  boiling  the  juice,  or  covering  it  with  a  layer 
of  oil ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
does  really  cause  it  to  keep  for  a  longer  period,  since  it  is  very  certain 
that  on  lime  juices  which  contain  free  sulphuric  acid  a  scum  of  peni- 
cilliiuu  ^uicldy  forms,  and  is  thicker  and  more  abundant  than  on  the 
genuine  juice. 

Hydrochloric  acid, — ^Another  mineral  acid  sometimes  employed  is 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  also  very  objectionable  as  a  substitute  for 
citric  acid.  Furthermore,  as  has  lieen  already  more  than  once  men- 
tioned, hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  large  quan- 
tities of  arsenic. 

Nitric  acid. — A  third  mineral  acid  which  has  been  said  to  be  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  lemon  juice  is  nitric  acid,  but  we  have  never  met 
vrith  this  adulterant,  and  we  believe,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  that 
its  employment  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Factitious  lemon  juice, — Very  frequently,  in  place  of  the  lemon  juice 
being  adulterated,  acid  liquids  are  substituted  lor  it  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  These  liquids  may  be  variously 
compounded.  The  usual  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  factitious  lemon 
juice  is  as  follows : — The  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
being  flavoured  with  a  spirituous  essence  of  lemon.  The  flavour  of  the 
mixture  is,  however,  not  like  that  of  the  real  juice,  while  the  substi- 
tution is  discovered  by  the  weight  and  characters  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation. 

Of  twenty  samples  of  lemon  juice  analysed  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  in 
1868,  seven  were  genuine,  five  contained  water,  eight  were  artificial, 
tartaric  acid  was  present  in  one  sample,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  another. 

THE  DEZECnOir  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  LIME  AND  LEMON  XUICSS. 

In  making  analyses  of  lemon  and  lime  juices  with  a  view  to  detect 
adulteration,  it  is  necessarv  to  bear  in  mind  the  standard  or  standards 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  lemon  juice  of 
good  quality.  According  to  the  Phaimacoposia,  it  should  nave  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*030,  and  should  furnish  32'5  grains  of  citric  acid 
per  ounce,  equal  to  7*4  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
applies  to  the  unalcohofised  juice,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  standard 
is  a  specific  gravity  of  1*030  without  spirit  and  80  grains  of  acid  per 
ounce,  equal  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  acid. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  juice  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  most  accurately  deter- 
mined bv  the  specific  gravity  bottle.  If  alcohol  be  present,  the  liquid 
should  be  evaporated  to  fully  one-half,  and  restored  to  its  original 
volume  by  an  addition  of  water,  when  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
again  taken. 

The  points  now  to  be  determined  are  the  acidity,  the  total  solids, 
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the  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash,  the  per- 
oentajTO  of  Bugar  and  of  spirit. 

If  all  these  results  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  the 
examination  of  genuine  lemon  juice,  we  shall  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  sample,  hut  this  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows,  as  it  may  possess  the  right  specific  gravity,  acidity, 
total  solids,  and  yet  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice.  This  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  analysis  should  be  carried  still  further.  Thus 
search  must  be  made  for  cane  sugar,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  the  first  two  acids  named,  and  attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  ash. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  steps  of  the  analysu. 
Acidity, — The  acidity  is  determined  in  60  cc.  of  the  juice  either  by 
the  employment  of  a  weighed  auantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  or, 
better  still,  by  means  of  a  stanaard  solution  of  caustic  potash  contun- 
ing  one  equivalent  of  caustic  potash  in  1,000  cc.  Tne  quantity  of 
alkali  used  is  to  be  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  malic  add,  into  citric  acid,  the  chief  acid  of  the  lemon 
juice.  1,000  cc.  of  the  solution  of  potash  saturate  64  grammes  of 
anhydrous  citric  acid,  C^HgO^,  or  70  granmies  of  the  ordinary  crystal- 
lised citric  acid. 

On  the  detection  of  citric  and  malic  acids. — ^Exact  chemical  methods 
for  the  estimation  of  these  acids,  especially  when  they  are  mixed  with 
other  organic  acids,  do  not  exist ;  we  merely  give,  therefore,  certain 
qualitative  tests  whereby  the  presence  of  these  two  acids  can  be 
detected. 

The  lemon  juice  to  be  tested  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  bv  means 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  and  then  chloride  of  cafcimn  is 
added,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 
If  any  precipitate  appear,  this  will  consist  in  all  probability  of  tartrate 
of  lime,  which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  to  the  filtrate  three 
volumes  of  strong  alcohol  are  added,  whereby  the  citric  and  mslic 
acids  will  be  precipitated  as  lime  salts.  The  precipitate  is  sepaiated 
by  filtration,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by 
means  of  ammonia,  and  is  then  boiled.  A  white  heavy  precipitate, 
thrown  down  by  boiling,  conclusively  proves  the  presence  of^citricacid. 
The  boiling  liquid  is  filtered,  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  precipitated  as 
above  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  some  strong 
nitric  acid.  Any  malic  acid  present  will  thereby  be  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  which,  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  may  be  detected 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  A  white  turbiditT 
oi^  oxalate  of  lime  establishes  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  the  lime  jnioe 
of  malic  acid. 

Total  golidi. — For  the  determination  of  these,  10  cc.  are  to  be  eva- 
porated on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  until  the  weight 
Decomes  constant 

Mineral  matter. — ^The  dried  solids  are  now  to  be  incinerated^  the 
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ash  weighed;  and  its  alkalinity  determined  with  a  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  containing  40  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  cc.  The 
object  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  simply  to  ascertain 
whether  free  mineral  acids  were  present  in  the  juice  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  those  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  have  been  added,  the 
ash  will  not  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Sugtxr. — From  200  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  most  of  the  citric  acid  is 
zemoved  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  an  excess 
of  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  rendered  exactly  neutral,  the 
glucose  is  determined  by  means  of  the  standard  copper  solution,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  article  on '  Sugar.' 

Another  part  of  the  same  solution,  freed  from  the  citric  acid  as 
above  mentioned,  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
add,  in  order  to  convert  any  cane  sugar  which  may  oe  present  into 
glucose,  which  is  then  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
100  parts  of  glucose  correspond  to  96  parts  of  cane  sugar. 

Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  are  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tillate is  to  be  ascertained,  and  from  it  the  (quantity  of  alcohol  present 
is  calculated,  as  at  length  described  in  the  articles  on  *Beer'  and  *  Wine.' 

Tartaric  acid.— 50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  are  to  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  containing  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  is  added.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  vhen,  if  any  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  tartrate  of  linie,  O^H^OaOg,  4H2O,  will  be  deposited,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  precipitate  may  contain  sulphate  of  lime ;  an 
estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  should  therefore  be  made. 

But  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  is  more  accurately  determined  by 
adding  to  the  lemon  iuice  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  and  a  volume 
of  alcohol  equal  to  tWt  of  the  lemon  juice  employed.  The  tartaric 
acid  will  be  precipitated  as  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  C.H.KOg,  if  the 
solution  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Care  should  oe  taken  not 
to  touch  the  sides  of  the  glass  with  the  rod,  as  crystals  of  the  tartrates, 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  consequently  deposited. 

Sulphuric  acid,— The  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  precipitated  from 
50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barimn 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
sulphate  of  barium  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated, 
weighed,  and  calculated  for  sulphuric  acid.  Genuine  lemon  juice  con- 
tains little  more  than  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  juice 
may  be  considered  as  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid, — ^The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  like  that  of 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  lemon  juice  is  very  small.  If,  therefore, 
more  than  traces  be  found  in  a  sample,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  hais  been  made.    This  is  determined 
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\tj  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  as  described  in  the 
article  on '  Water/ 

Nitric  acid, — The  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  he  determined  hy 
neutralising  the  lime  juice  with  ^ure  soda,  and  reducing  the  nitrates 
to  ammoma  hy  means  of  aluminium,  as  described  under  the  head  of 
*  Water.'  The  iron  and  brucine  tests  may  be  employed  afi  quaHtatiye 
tests. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  nitric  acid  has  ever  been  employed  ia 
the  adulteration  of  lime  juice,  for  it  would  act,  even  in  the  dilute  state, 
upon  the  many  organic  substances  contained  in  that  liquid,  and  it 
would  itself  be  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  imparting  a  disagreeable  smell 
to  the  article,  completely  spoiling  it,  in  fact. 

One  great  characteristic  of  genuine  lemon  juice  consists  in  the  plea- 
sant taste  and  fragrant  odour  of  the  extract. 

HemiUs  of  Examination  of  Samples, 
Lemon  Juice, 


1  Crosse  &Bliuikwell 

1 

1 

H 

11 
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a 
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1085-16 

None 

7-776 

8-990 

0-262 

None 

0-002 

\ 

Trace 

2  Barnes  &  Ck>. 

1034-72 

7-648 

8-976 

0-314 

0-002 

8  H.  K.  H.       . 

1020-96 

n 

2-728 

4610 

0-212 

j^ 

0-825 

4       .        .        .        . 

1036-20 

») 

7-782 

9-270 

0-363 

jj 

0-002 

1 

6       .        .        .        . 

1023-66 

»i 
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7-154 

0-110 

» 

0001 

" 

Lime  Juice, 

1  Crofiee&Blackwel] 

i 
1 

1 

2* 
6 

\ 

sl 

|i 

1 

c 

1086-04 

None 

7-168 

8915 

0-465 

None 

0-0021 

Tnce 

2  H.  R.  H.       . 

1018-40 

n 

3-472 

5056 

0-395 

* 

0-434 

8       .        .        .       . 

1037-84 

» 

7-680 

9-412 

0-473 

** 

0-0018 

4      .        .        .        . 

1026-48 

n 

6-605 

8-583 

0-390 

" 

0002 

5       .        .        .        . 

1034-92 

>» 

7-155 

9-530 

0-830 

OOOl 

6       .        .        .        . 

1038-88 

t» 

7-399 

9-670 

0-437 

» 

0-001 

" 

Of  the  five  samples  of  lenxon  juice  examined,  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  which  are  given  above,  judged  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
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standard,  whicli  requires  a  specific  gravity  of  1030  with  6*8' per  cent, 
of  acid^  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  samples  exceeded,  both  in 
respect  to  their  gravity  and  in  the  amount  of  acid,  the  above  standard, 
while  two  were  greatly  below  it,  being  obviously  adulterated,  the  one 
with  a  large  quantity  of  toater,  and  the  other  with  both  water  and  9ul- 
phuric  acid. 

Of  the  six  HmeiviceB  examined,  four  exceeded  the  standard  above 
referred  to,  while  the  fifth  sample  was  only  slightly  below  it,  and  the 
sixth  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  both  toater  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  analyses  that  the  Board  of  Trade  specific 
gravity  is  too  low  for  the  amount  of  acid  which  they  specifv,  and  that 
the  gravity  should  not  be  less  than  1084,  while  the  proportion  of  acid 
met  with  in  the  genuine  lemon  and  lime  juices  of  commerce  usually 
exceeds  by  nearly  one  per  cent,  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
SAUCES  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  proportion  allowfd  in  the  vinepir  witb 
which  they  are  prepared,  or  any  other  mineral  acid  ;  red  ferruginous  earths, lead, 
and  copper. 

A  GRT5AT  variety  of  substances,  chiefly  vepretable,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  various  sauces  in  use.  The  following-  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  chief  of  these : — Tomato,  p^riic,  shallot,  sorrel,  mushroom 
and  walnut  cat«(up,  raieins,  tamarinds,  the  seeds  of  fenugreek  and 
cumin,  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  herbs,  as  tarragon,  chervil,  mint, 
thyme,  marjoram,  &c.,  the  seeds  of  an  Indian  plant  called  DoUcho$ 
Boja  or  soya,  of  which  soy  is  made  ;  a  variety  of  spices  and  condiments, 
as  pepper,  Cayenne,  mustard,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  and  nearly  aU  the 
other  spices ;  salt,  treacle,  and  burnt  sugar  as  colouring  agents,  and 
flour  as  a  thickening  ingredient.  Out  of  the  above  articles,  variously 
combined,  and  in  difl^erent  proportions,  nearly  all  the  sauces  in  use  an* 
compounded.  Into  the  composition  of  some  few,  however,  animal 
substances  enter,  as  the  muscular  fibre  of  shrimpS;  lobster,  and  an- 
chovy. 

The  following  are  the  chief  results  deducible  from  a  conaideration 
of  the  analyses  of  thirty-three  samples  of  sauce  of  diff*epent  kinds  :— 

1.  That  treacle  and  much  salt  formed  the  basis  of  the  five  samples  of 

India  Sot  examined,  if  they  did  not  even  entirely  consist  of 
these  two  ingredients. 

2.  That  of  the  seven  samples  of  Tomato  Sauce  analysed,  six  were 

artificially  coloured,  one  probably  with  cochinealy  &nd  the  rest  by 
the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  ferruginous  pigment 
bole  armenimi. 

3.  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Lobsters  examined  were  satmated 

with  very  large  quantities  of  bole  armenian, 

4 .  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Ssrimps  were  impregnated  to 

an  equal  extent  with  bole  anneman, 
5   That  the  whole  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchoviss  analysed 
were  adulterated  with  very  large  quantities  of  the  femiginoui 
oxide  hole  anneman. 
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6.  Th&t  three  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovy  contained  but  a 

small  quantity  of  muscular  Jiibre, 

7.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  a  portion  of  JUmr — one  being 

a  sample  of  essence  of  shrimps,  and  the  other  of  essence  of 
lobster. 

8.  That  out  of  the  eighteen  red  sauces  submitted  to  examination,  no 

less  than  sixteen  contained  hole  armeman,  and  this  usually  in 
very  large  quantities,  far  exceeding  the  amounts  detected  in  any 
of  the  potted  meats  and  fish. 

9.  That  LEAD,  for  which  separate  analyses  were  made  in  each  case, 

was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance. 
10.  That  traces  only  of  COPPER  were  discovered  in  some  three  or  four 
samples. 

The  afx>ye  results,  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  although  bad  enough, 
are  yet  not  so  bad  or  serious  as  the  account  griven  by  Accum  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  adulteration  of  anchovy  paste,  &c.,  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  since  lead  was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  lead  does  sometimes  occur.  Mitchell  states, 
*  several  samples  which  we  have  examined  of  this  fish  sauce, "  poisonous 
anchovy  sauce,'^  have  been  found  contaminated  with  lead.' 

Further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  muscular  fibre  in 
several  of  the  samples  of  anchovy,  lobster,  and  shrimp  sauce,  con- 
sisted either  entirely  or  in  part  of  the  fibre  of  other  iuferior  and 
cheaper  fish. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  against  certain  of  the  adulterations  of 
the  sauces,  especially  the  fish  sauces,  consists  in  their  preparation  at 
home.  Receipts  for  several  of  the  sauces  are  given  at  page  512  of 
the  author  8  work, '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  red  sauces,  as  shrimp,  lobster,  anchovy, 
and  tomato  sauces,  at  the  time  of  the  analyses  the  results  of  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  were  almost  invariably  highly  coloured  with  bole 
a  mienian.  Since  that  period  however,  this  practice  has,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  been  nearly  abandoned.  The  ferruginous  substance  just  named  is 
a  natural  earth,  containing  a  large  quantify  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron ;  but 
frequently  an  article  is  made  in  imitation  of  it,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  Of  this  red  earth  or  dirt  as  much  as  from 
10  to  15  lbs.  are  added  to  100  gallons  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Cooks  often  colour  the  sauces  prepared  by  them  for  the  table  with 
carmine ;  this  when  genuine,  is  an  animal  colour,  but  it  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  vermilion. 

Perceiving  clearly  the  evils  connected  with  the  employment  of 
artificial  colouring  matters,  many  of  the  most  respectable  manufac- 
turers have,  to  a  very  grtet  extent,  abandoned  their  use,  except  in  the 
case  of  anchovy  sauce,  which  they  state  to  be  unsaleable  without  a 
smAll  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  difference  between  the 
ordinary  coloured  and  the  uncoloured  sauce  is  very  striking ;  the  first 
is  usually  bright  red  —  as  red,  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  as  a  brickbat, 
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this  redness  arising  entirely  from  the  introduction  of  the  bole  arme- 
nian — ^while  the  omer  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  fawn  colour. 

The  various  colouring  matters  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
so  frequently  made  are  used  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
colour  of  the  articles,  and  thus,  as  it  is  very  often  erroneously  considered, 
improving  their  appearance,  but  likewise  for  other  purposes,  especially 
to  conceal  other  adulterations ;  thus,  when  very  large  quantities  of 
wheat  flour  are  added  to  mustard,  or  flour  and  sugar  to  cocoa,  the 
natural  colour  of  those  articles  becomes  so  reduced  that  the  addition 
of  some  foreign  colouring  matter  is  rendered  necessary. 

Not  unfrequently  the  use  of  these  colouring  matters  involves  con- 
siderations of  cleanliness;  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  anchovy  sauce. 
The  quantity  of  refuse  matters  and  dirt  contained  in  the  fish  from 
which  this  is  prepared  is  often  very  mai ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of 
these  more  than  anything  else  whicn  causes  the  sauce  to  present  a 
somewhat  unsightly  appearance  before  the  red  earth  is  added.  It  is 
this  circumstance  whicn  has  chiefly  led  to  the  use  of  the  bole  anne- 
nian ;  the  maker,  in  place  of  carefully  removing  the  refuse  and  dirt, 
grinds  it  all  up  with  the  fish,  trusting  to  the  bole  armenian  to  conceal 
the  impurities,  thereby  saving  himself  much  trouble  and  some  loss. 
We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell  that  the  impurities 
which  they  are  obliged  to  remove  in  the  preparation  of  the  uncoloured 
anchovy  sauce  are  almost  incredible,  but  that  the  extra  trouble  and 
loss  are  fully  compensated  by  the  greatly  improved  quality  and  flavour 
of  the  article. 

Notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  quality,  so  strong  do  Messrs. 
Crosse  &  Blackwefi  find  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  red  sauce 
that  many  parties  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the  uncoloured  sauce — pre- 
ferring  the  inferior  article  simply  because  of  its  redness ;  and  Messrs. 
CroBse  &  Blackwell  have  been  reluctantly  driven  again  to  add  a  amall 
quantity  of  the  bole  Armenian  to  this  particular  sauce. 

Walnut  Cattup. — '  Quantities  are  daily  met  with,  which  on  chemieal 
examination,  are  found  to  abound  with  copper.  Indeed,  this  condi- 
ment is  often  nothing  else  than  the  residue  left  behind  after  the  process 
employed  for  obtaining  distilled  vinegar,  subsequently  diluted  with  a 
decoction  of  the  outer  green  husk  of  the  walnut,  and  seasoned  with 
allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  onions,  and  common  salt.' — Aceum. 
page  819. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
AERATED   WATERS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OP  ADULTERATION. 

The  sale  of  so-called  soda  or  potash  waters  without  their  respective  alkalies, 
the  presence  in  lemonade  and  ginger  beer  of  tartaric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Certatnt  aerated  waters  and  drinks^  as  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
and  ginger  beer,  are  largely  consumed,  G^^^  ^  medicines  and  partly 
as  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverages.  The  two  last-named  partake  of 
the  character  of  articles  of  food,  and  all  of  them  are  very  liable  to 
adulteration,  with  the  nature  of  which  it  is  very  proper  that  the  food 
analyst  should  be  well  acquainted. 

It  is  very  important,  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  beverages,  that 
the  water  used  snould  be  of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  should  espe- 
cially be  free  firom  contamination  with  organic  matter.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  water  they  use, 
while  others  are  as  careless  on  the  subject  and  make  use  of  any  they 
can  obtain. 

Furthermore,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  vessels  used 
should  be  of  scrupulous  cleanness,  and  that  none  of  these  waters  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  contaist  with  lead  or  any  other  metal  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  explains  the  presence  of 
lead  and  other  metak  in  considerable  amoimt  in  aerated  waters  in 
many  cases.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  presence 
of  jpetallic  contaminations  in  certain  aerated  waters. 

THE  ICAirUPACnrBE  OF  AEBATED  WATERS. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  as  yet  devised  for  the  manufacture  of 
aerated  and  soda  waters  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  gene- 
rator, the  gasometer,  and  the  vessel  contaimng  the  solution  to  be  im- 
precated with  the  gas. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  used  must  be  of  ereat  purity.  It  must  be  free 
from  atmospheric  air  and  from  any  gas  which  might  give  it  a  percep- 
tible smell.  The  gas  is  generated  m  a  leaden  cylinder  oy  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  either  finely  powdered  marble  or 
cbalk,  or  upon  magneaite,  which  is  essentially  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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The  mixture  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  stirrer,  which 
passes  through  a  stuffing  box  on  the  top  of  the  generator.  The  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  through  a  tube,  and  is  conducted  through  four 
vessels,  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  The 
first  of  these  vessels  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  remove 
and  destroy  offensive  g^es,  including  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  esicond. 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  to  absorb  oxygen, 
and  the  two  others  pure  water.  From  the  last  of  these  vessels,  which 
are  made  either  of  strong  glass  or  of  tinned  copper,  the  washed  pun; 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  is  conducted  into  a  large  upright  cylinder  of 
tinned  copper,  about  six  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  hair  foot  in  diameter. 
This  cylinder,  before  the  generation  of  the  gas  be&rins,  is  filled  with 
water,  which  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  produced  is  gradually  forced 
out.  Thus  any  admixture  with  atmospheric  air  is  avoided.  As  soon 
as  this  gasometer  is  quite  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  water  is  pumped  in 
from  the  bottom  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  bv 
means  of  a  force  pump,  the  gas  being  therefore  suljected  to  a  pressure 
of  five  atmospheres.  The  gasometer  communicates  by  means  of  a  tube 
with  the  vessel  in  which  the  aerated  water  is  to  be  prepared.  Thi? 
vessel  is  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  tinned  copper,  capable  of  holding  about 
260  pints.  It  is  filled  to  the  top  with  pure  water,  and  then  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  contents  are  allowed  to  run  out,  carbonic  acid  taking  the 
place.  The  impregnator  is  provided  with  a  gauge  to  ascertain  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  water  contained  in  it;  Uiis,  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  the  gas,  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  stirrer, 
the  axis  of  which  passes  through  the  sides  of  the  Vessel.  The  gas  is 
now  allowed  to  enter  fi^m  the  gasometer  into  the  impregnator  until 
the  gau^e  shows  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  The  com- 
munication is  then  shut  ofif,  and  the  stirrer  is  set  in  motion.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  pressure  of  cour^ 
diminishes.  From  time  to  time  this  is  restored  by  opening  the  tap  until 
it  permanently  reaches  two  atmospheres,  and. the  gauge  shows  that  the 
water  is  now  sufficiently  saturated  with  ^ ;  the  concentrated  saline 
solution  of  potash,  soda,  &c.,  is  introduced  into  the  impregnator  through 
a  screw  hole  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  is  again  restored 
by  a  fresh  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 

Lastly,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  a  specially  constructed 
tap  of  brass  being  employed  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  gas  to  a 
minimum. 

An  apparatus,  similar  to  that  above  described,  has  been  constructed 
by  Tyler ;  but  it  is  in  some  particulars  not  so  perfect.  Thus,  he  does 
not  pass  the  gas  after  its  liberation  through  a  series  of  washing  bottles, 
but  directly  into  the  gasometer. 
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Soda  Water. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  soda  water  should  con- 
tain 30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  20  ounces  or  one  pint  of 
water,  and  that  as  much  carbonic  acid  should  be  forced  into  it  as  can 
be  introduced  by  the  pressure  of  7  atmospheres.  Each  bottle,  there- 
fore, of  soda  water  should  contain  15  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soda  waters  ordinarily  sold  do  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda ;  they  consist  simply  of  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  while  in  the  preparation  of  those  which  really  do  contain 
the  alkali  no  fixed  rule  has  nitherto  been  observed,  and  hence  the 
quantity  of  soda  has  been  found  to  vary  very  greatly. 

The  use  of  a  very  hard  water  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  water 
appears  to  be  most  undesirable ;  should  the  water  contain  chloride  of 
calcium  or  magiiesium,  or  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
part  of  these  will  become  precipitated  as  caroonates  with  the  formation 
of  salts  of  soda,  and  a  turbidity  will  be  produced  in  the  water  which 
is  very  unsightly,  and  which  in  many  cases  would  render  it  unsaleable. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  subsequent  impregnation  of  the  water  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  serves  to  redissolve  in  part  the  carbonates;  but 
any  iron  and  alumina  which  the  water  may  have  contained,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  alkali,  would  not  be  taken  up  again. 

Potash  Water, 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  also  gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  potash  water.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  soda  water, 
so  that  each  bottle  would  contain  15  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  remarks  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  hard  water  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  water  apply  equally  to  that  of  potash  water.  We 
believe  that  potash  water  is  rarely  met  with  without  its  containing 
more  or  less  of  the  alkali,  although  the  amount  is  found  to  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases.  But  now  that  a  standard  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  manufacture  of  these  waters,  greater  uni- 
formity may  be  expected. 

Lemonade, 

This  beverage  should  consist  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  peel  to  flavour  i,t,  white  sugar  and  water  in  certain 
proportions,  the  whole  being  subjected  to  fermentation  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  yeast. 

Thus  prepared,  lemonade  is  really  an  alcoholic  beverage,  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  being  generated  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  although 
the  amount  of  alcohol  is  but  small,  indeed  scarely  suihcient  to  affect 
the  brain  of  even  the  most  sensitive  teetotaller. 

But  a  very  common  way  of  making  lemonade  is  to  add  a  propor- 
tion of  syrup  consisting  of  citric  acid  and  sugar  to  water  impregnated 
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with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  sugar  not  being  subjected  to  fermentation. 
This  beverage  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  teetotallers,  since  it  does 
not  contain  any  alcohol. 

Very  frequently,  however,  lemonade  is  prepared  in  ways  very  differ- 
ent from  the  above,  and  bv  much  cheaper  formulae.  Tartaric  acid  and 
bitartrate  of  potash  are  frequently  made  to  do  duty  for  citric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  in  some  cases  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tartaric 
acid  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cringer  Beer, 

Ginger  beer— that  is  to  say,  the  bottled  and  effervescent  beverage 
commonly  known  as  ginger  oeer — should  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  as  lemonade  j  the  genuine  article  should  not  contain  any- 
thing out  ginger,  white  mgar,  and  water,  the  mixture  being  subjected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  to  fermentation.  If  anvthing  further 
be  allowable,  it  should  simply  be  an  addition  perhaps  of  a  litSe  lemon 
or  other  simple  flavouring,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
article.  In  tne  case  of  ginger  beer,  then,  the  only  acid  which  should 
be  present  is  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
beer : — *  Boil  66  gallons  of  river  water,  1 J  cwt.  of  the  best  loaf  sugar, 
and  5  lbs.  of  the  best  raw  ginger,  bruised,  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
the  whites  of  10  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth  with  2  ounces  of  dissolved 
isinglass.  Stir  it  well  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer,  Rlrimming  it 
the  whole  time.  Then  add  the  rinds  of  50  lemons,  boiling  them  ten 
minutes  more.  Cut  28  lbs.  of  good  malaga  raisins  in  half,  take  awav  the 
stones  and  stalks,  and  put  them  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  struned, 
into  the  hogshead.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  into  a  cooler,  and  when  it 
has  stood  two  hours  and  is  settled,  draw  it  ofl'  the  lees,  clear,  and  put 
it  into  the  cask ;  filter  the  thick  and  fill  up  with  it.  Leave  the  bun^ 
out,  and  when  at  the  proper  temperature  stir  3  quarts  of  thick  fresh 
ale  yeast  well  into  it ;  put  on  the  bung  lightly  and  let  it  ferment  six 
or  seven  days,  filling  up  with  liquor  as  it  ferments  over ;  when  the 
fermentation  hajs  ceas^,  pour  in  6  quarts  of  French  biandy  and 
8  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the  wine,  tlien 
secure  the  bung  effectually  and  paste  paper  over  it,  &c.  Keep  it  two 
years  in  a  cool  cellar,  then  bottle  it,  usmg  the  best  corks  and  sealing 
them,  and  when  it  is  four  years  old  commence  usin^  it.' 

Dt.  Ure,  in  the  above  receipt,  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  preps* 
ration  of  ginger  beer  of  remarkable  excellence  and  quality;  the 
beverage  no  doubt  would  have  been  good  and  drinkable  very  shortly 
after  its  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  ging^' 
beer  compounded  simply  of  sugar  and  ginger  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  sold  as  ginger  beer  in  the  shops  contain  tartaric 
acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  even  sometimes 
sulphuric  acid. 
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Another  receipt  giyen  in  *Ure*8  Dictionary*  for  the  preparation 
of  a  ginger  beer  is  the  following : — 

Barbadoea  ginger  root  12  oz». 

Tartaric  acid      .        .  8  ozs. 

White  sugar  .  8  lUs. 

Gum  arabic        .        .  8  ozs. 

Essence  of  lemon        .  2  drachms. 

Water         .  .  9  galls. 

The  ginger  root,  bruised,  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour ;  the  liauor  having 
been  strained,  the  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  are  added,  and  tne  mixture 
boiled ;  the  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  a  separate  portion  of  water,  is  then 
added  with  the  essence  of  lemons.  When  the  whole  has  cooled  to  88^ 
('.  some  fresh  yeast  is  to  be  added,  and  the  beer  carefully  fermented. 
Then  bottie  for  use. 

Pereira  gives  the  following  formula,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pollock,  for  the  preparation  of  ginger  beer : — *  Take  white  sugar, 
20  lbs. ;  lemon  or  lime  juice,  18  ounces ;  honey,  1  lb.  j  ginger, 
bruised,  22  ounces  ;  water  18  gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  in  3  gallons 
of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and 
the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  through  a 
cloth.  When  cold,  add  the  white  of  one  eg^  and  one  half-ounce  of 
essence  of  lemon ;  after  standing  four  days,  bottie.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cellar,  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
in  about  three  weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  the  beer  is  ready  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  keep  well.* 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  07  AEBATED  WATEBS. 

In  the  remarks  already  made  under  the  heads  of  the  chief  aerated 
beverages  commonly  sold,  namely,  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
an4  ginger  beer,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  adulterations  to 
which  tneee  several  beverages  are  subject,  but  we  will  here  again 
refer  to  them. 

Much  of  the  soda  water  sold  is  not  soda  water  at  all,  since  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  that  alkali,  but  consists  simply  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  other  cases,  where  the  alkali 
is  present,  the  amount  is  subject  to  the  greatest  possible  variation,  so 
that  nobody  knows,  when  he  partakes  of  soda  water,  what  amount  of 
alkali  he  has  consumed.  The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  has  led  the 
compilers  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  fix  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  at  30  grains  per  20  ounces,  or  15  grains  to  a  bQttie. 

With  respect  to  potash  water,  we  believe  that  this  always  contains 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  the  quantity,  like  that  of  the  soda,  is 
subject  to  great  variation  accoroing  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the 
manufiicturer. 

Lemonade,  as  has  been  shown,  should  be  made  from  lemon  juice, 
sugar,  and  water  only,  the  mixture  being  subjected  to  fermentation, 
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by  means  of  yeast,  but  such  lemonade  is  rarely  met  with,  as  the  lemon 
juice  is  either  replaced  by  citric  acid  or  it  contains  some  other  acid 
besides  citric,  as  tartaric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  sulphuric  acid; 
while,  lastly,  in  some  cases  tartaric  acid  Lb  suostituted  entirely  for  citric 
acid.  Not  un&equently  lemonade  is  made,  not  only  without  citric  acid, 
but  even  without  fermentation,  the  carbonic  acid  \)ein^  liberated  from 
bicarbonaie  of  soda  by  the  action  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  tarian'c 
acid,  an  object  which  is  thus  accomplished: — ^The  acid  and  the 
carbonate,  mixed  together  in  the  right  proportion  and  in  the  dry  st&te, 
together  in  many  cases  with  powdered  sugar,  are  introduced  into 
bottles  filled  with  water  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  or  essence  of  lemop, 
these  being,  when  filled,  rapidly  corked,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  anv  escape 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  beverage  thus  prepared  is  very  palata\)le,  but 
it  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing,  both  dietetically  ana  medicinally, 
to  genuine  lemonade. 

In  beverages  thus  compounded,  the  consumer  is  made  to  take  in 
many  cases  a  medicinal  dose  of  tartrate  of  soda  or  potash. 

in.  like  manner,  ginger  beer  should  be  made  of  ginger,  sugar,  and 
water,  also  subjected  to  fermentation. 

Metallic  Contaminations, 

Most  aerated  beverages,  especially  soda  or  potash  waters,  are 
liable  to  contamination  with  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  ztTtc.  One  or 
other  of  these  metals  has  recently  been  detected  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  samples  submitted  to  analysis.  These  waters  mav  become 
contaminated  in  several  ways.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and  the 
soda  added  is  metallic,  and  is  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin,  or  even  of 
copper  alone.  Next,  the  conducting  pipes  consist  of  metal,  either  lead, 
tin,  copner,  or  brass,  while  the  taps  themselves  consist  usually  of  buLss. 
Again  there  is  risk  of  metallic  contamination  in  the  bottling  of  the 
waters,  whilst  the  last  risk  is  incurred  in  the  small  gazogenes  now  in 
such  general  use.  and  tlie  construction  of  which  varies  so  greatly. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  carbonates  of  the  above  metiUs  are 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  they  become  readily  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  bicarl^nates  being  formed. 

THE  ANALTSIS   OF  AERATED   BEVBR10E9. 

Processes  have  already  been  given  for  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  most  of  the  constituents  and  adulterants  of  the  aerated  beveragw 
included  in  this  article. 

The  amount  of  soda  in  the  soda,  and  potash  in  the  potash  water 
may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  alkalinity  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation,  by  means  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  solution,  con- 
taining 40  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1  litre.     1,000  cc.  of  this 
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solution  correspond  to  63  fiprammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to 
.  09' 1  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

As  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  one  of  these  alkalies  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other,  it  may  be  necessary  to  test  the  residue 
qualitatively  and  then  estimate  it  quantitatively  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  article  on  *  Tea.* 

In  the  case  of  lemonade  the  acids  to  be  looked  for  are  citricy 
tartaric,  and  su^huric  acids.  About  200  cc.  are  evaporated  to  one-half^ 
and  the  acidity  determined  by  the  employment  of  the  usual  standard 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  acidity  should  be  calculated  into  citric 
acid.  We  next  proceed  to  discover  whether  tartaric  acid  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  present.  The  presence  of  the  first  is  ascertained  by  the 
employment  of  the  methods  already  given  in  the  article  on  '  Lemon 
Juice,  while  the  process  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of '  Water.' 

Presuming  that  hitartrate  of  potash  has  been  used,  about  200  cc.  of 
the  lemonade  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  taken,  and  if  necessary  the  amount  of  potash 
estimated.  Should  both  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
added,  the  solution  will  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid. 
In  this  case  an  estimation  of  the  sulpnuric  acid  as  well  as  of  the  potash 
must  be  made. 

As  is  the  case  vnth  lemon  and  lime  juice,  so  with  lemonade.  This 
beverage  frequently  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice,  but  is 
prepared  with  citric  acid.  The  discrimination  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  acid  has  been  substituted  for  the  juice  is  by  no  means  easy,  and 
would  require  a  minute  and  complicated  analysis,  especially  an  esti- 
mation of  the  potash  in  the  ash. 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  effervescing  lemonade  is  prepared  by 
means  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  50  cc.  of  the 
lemonade  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  weight  and  alkalinity 
of  the  ash  taken.  Tne  amount  of  the  ash  will,  of  course,  greatly 
exceed  that  found  in  any  other  description  of  lemonade. 

The  analysis  of  ginger  beer  embraces  very  nearly  the  same  deter- 
minations, including  even  the  citric  acid,  as  the  lemonade. 

As  we  have  seen,  aerated  waters  are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
various  metals,  these  being  derived  in  some  cases  from  the  apparatus 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  others  from  the  bottles  and 
other  vessels  in  which  the  manufactured  beverage  is  subsequently 
enclosed.  These  metals  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  zinc,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  brass  tubes  and  taps  employed.  The  processes  to  be 
pursued  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  metals  will  be  found 
fullv  set  forth  in  the  article  on  *  Vinegar.* 

jEstimation  of  the  carbonic  add. — Lastly,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  a 
sample  of  aerated  water,  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bottle.    This  pressure  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
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screwing  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle  a  pressure  gauge,  such  as  u 
frequenUy  used  iu  the  case  of  champagne  with  a  view  to  prevent  thoi 
bursting  of  the  bottles. 

For  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  cork  of  the  botde 
is  to  be  perforated  with  a  screw  tap;  this  is  attached  by  means 
of  an  india-rubber  tube  to  a  small  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  ooik 
through  which  two  glass  tubes  pass  bent  at  right  angles.  The 
second  glass  tube  is  connected  with  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium ;  this  in  its  turn  stands  in  conmiunication  with  two  tubes 
which  are  filled  with  soda-lime.  These  two  latter  are  weighed  before 
the  experiment  is  commenced.  The  screw  tap  is  now  very  graduallT 
opened;  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  gas  is  dried 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  is  then  absorbed  in  the  soda-lime  tubes. 
When  no  more  bubbles  escape  from  the  water,  the  bottle  is  gently 
heated  in  a  water-bath,  whereby  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  obtained.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  is  then  loosened,  and  air  is 
sucked  through  the  apparatus  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  which  fills 
the  flask  and  tubes.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  water  contained  in  the 
bottle,  which  is  again  corked  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
days.  The  soda-lime  tubes  are  next  weighed,  their  increase  of  weight 
giving  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  absorbed. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  throws  down  the 
carbonic  acid  still  remaining  dissolved  in  the  v^ter,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
calculated  from  it.  The  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  add  thus  ob- 
tained is  to  be  added  to  that  contained  in  the  soda^lime  tubes. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 
MALT  BEVERAGES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Anj  other  sobstanoes  than  the  constituents  of  malt  and  their  derivatives, 
hope  and  water  in  such  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  stout,  stronfl:  and  pale  ale,  to 
reduce  the  absolute  alconol  to  less  than  4*5  per  cent,  and  in  porter  aud  beer  to 
under  8*5  par  cent.  Although  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  both  sugar  and 
salt,  we  regard  these  additions  as  adulterations. 

Malt  l)eyerage8  should  consist  solely  of  the  produce  of  malt  and  hops^ 
the  foimer  of  which  has  been  sulnect  to  fermentation.  And  all  the 
Tarieties  of  these  beverages  should  be  due  to  these  alone. 

The  colour  should  be  due  solely  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
malt  has  been  subjected  in  the  kiln,  and  to  the  ripeness  and  colour  of 
the  hops  employed.  Thus  for  bitter  beer  the  palest  malt  and  hops 
only  i^ould  oe  used ;  for  porter  and  stout  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  malt  should  be  briskly  dried^  until  the  flower  of  the  crain  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  crushes  with  a  crisp  friability  between 
the  teeth ;  the  hops,  also,  should  have  hung  in  the  autunm  sim  till 
they  have  attainea  a  rich  golden  hue,  and  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
developed.  With  all  attention  to  these  requirements,  however,  many 
kinds  of  beer  brewed  would  still  be  far  from  possessing  the  necessary 
colour  and  flavour,  and  to  attain  these  the  maltster  is  compelled  to 
prepare  malt  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  and  to  make  use  of  broton  or  black 
malt.  It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  the  stren^  of  the 
porter  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pale  malt,  as  the  other  Idnds  have 
their  saccharine  properties  so  altered  by  roasting  as  to  render  them 
nearly  useless,  except  for  colour  and  flavour,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  colour  of  porter  and  stout,  there  is  one 
other  requisite  of  still  greater  importance — namely,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  fermentation.  Up  to  the  commencement  oi  the  last  stage  of 
the  process  of  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  porter  is  oonductcSl  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  ale,  with  the  addition  of  the  difierent 
flavouring  and  colouring  malts  before  mentioned ;  but  during  the  fer- 
mentation the  great  change  is  effected,  all  the  sugar  being  converted 
into  spirit,  excepting  only  such  portion  as  is  required  to  preserve  the 
beer  fincun  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  which  is  less  than  in  ale,  by 
reason  of  the  larger  amount  of  hops  used  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
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of  the  wort.  The  difference  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  followiDg 
figiirea.  Good  porter  should  weigh  about  twenty-two  pounds  specific 
gravity  above  water  per  barrel  of  thirty-eix  gallons  before  the  fermeD- 
tation,  and  single  X  ale  about  the  same  ;  but  after  fermentation,  the 
porter  will  be  found  to  retain  only  five  pounds  weight  per  barrel, 
while  the  ale  has  seven.  Thus,  ordinary  ale  is  more  liable  to  derange 
the  stomach,  by  reason  of  its  greater  sweetness,  while  porter  is  more 
heady  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  soporiiic  in  its  tendency, 
from' the  greater  proportion  of  hops  used. 

It  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as  succinct  as  possible, 
upon  the  preparation  of  malt  and  hops  before  they  come  into  the 
brewer's  hands ;  and  upon  isinglass,  the  only  substance  which  should 
be  used  for  fining  beer.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  before  doing  this, 
that  sugar  is  permitted  by  law  to  be  used  for  brewing,  and  has  been 
and  will  be  consumed  extensively  whenever  malt  rises  to  a  sufficiently 
high  price  to  render  it  profitable:  nevertheless  it  is  advisedly  the 
dogma  that '  porter  and  stout  (and  indeed  all  malt  liquors)  should  be 
brewed  of  malt  and  hops  only,'  as  was  enunciated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article ;  for  beer  brewed  from  sugar  has  greater  tendency 
to  the  acetous  fermentation  tlian  that  prepared  from  imilt. 

MALT. 

Malt  is  barley  in  which  germination  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
certain  extent  and  then  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  application  of  heat 
The  process  of  malting  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  oarley  is  steeped  in 
a  cistern  of  water  for  two  or  three  days  till  well  swollen ;  the  liquor 
is  then  drawn  off,  the  barley  left  to  drain  for  five  or  six  hours,  after 
which  it  is  distributed  in  layers  on  the  slate  floors  of  the  malt-house ; 
it  now  becomes  spontaneously  very  warm  and  quickly  germinates.  As 
soon  as  the  radicle  has  made  its  appearance  the  barley  is  spread  out  in 
a  thinner  layer  in  order  to  stop  the  germination,  and  is  turned  over 
for  two  days,  it  is  then  made  up  into  a  heap  until  it  again  becomes 
heated,  which  happens  usually  m  about  a  day.  The  germination  is 
known  to  be  complete  when  what  is  called  the  acrospire  has  reached 
three  parts  of  the  way  up  the  grainy  particularly  observable  bv  a 
thickening  in  the  back  of  the  grains  of  wsirley,  when  the  grain,  taien 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  pressed,  discharges  its  contents  in 
the  form  of  flour,  and  when  it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  pierced 
by  a  needle.  During  this  stacre  the  malt  emits  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  cucumber.     The  duration  of  germination  in  England  is  about 


fourteen  days,  but  in  Scotland  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  are 
required,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  couch.  Whea  the 
grain  has  arrived  at  this  condition,  it  is  thrown  into  the  kiln  in  a  kyer  of 
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from  three  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
while  there  it  is  turned  over  once  or  twice  in  ahout  twenty-four 
hours.  The  kiln  has  a  wire-gauze  bottom,  through  which  the  heated 
air  from  a  furnace  of  Welsh  coal  ascends.  The  briskness  of  the  fire 
and  the  time  of  drying  depend  upon  the  colour  required  in  the  malt. 
The  process  is  then  complete,  with  the  exception  of  screening  away  the 
'  malt  dust ' — the  dried  roots  of  the  embryo  plant,  a  very  nutritious 
food  for  cattle,  but  which  also  does  duty  sometimes  for  ground  coffee, 
Scotch  snuff*,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  choice  of  malt,  the  brewer  is  guided  by  the  growth  of  the 
acroepire,  as,  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  developed,  there  is  less  saccharine 
matter  in  the  grain  than  is  requisite,  and  more  gluten ;  and,  if  over- 
grown, the  saccharine  matter  is  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  germi- 
nation. 

Malt  contains,  besides  saccharine  matter,  a  substance  called  diastase, 
which,  in  the  mash  tun,  by  the  action  of  hot  water  and  agitation  by 
machinery,  converts  the  greater  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  pale  malt  thus  manufactured  is  the  base  and  strength  of  all 
malt  liquors.  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  malts  used  for  the 
purpose  of  flavouring  and  colouring  stout  and  porter. 

Amber  malt,  used  in  the  proportion  to  pale  malt  of  one-eighth  part, 
diffisrs  merely  in  being  dried  at  last  faster  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
by  a  hotter  fire.  The  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of  stout  is  much  de- 
pendent upon  this  malt. 

Brown  or  black  malt  is  of  a  darker  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally it  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  manufactured  by  being 
placed  in  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of  only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dried 
oy  a  fierce  fire  of  wood  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  malt,  used 
iu  the  proportion  of  one-half  of  the  pale  malt,  is  the  source  of  the 
rich  empyreumatic  flavour  of  stout  and  porter,  and  does  much  towards 
its  colour ;  but  this  is  finally  completed  by  what  is  called  patent  malt, 
which  is  of  a  veir  dark  brown  colour.  This  malt  is  pale  malt, 
perfected  in  the  kiln  in  the  ordiq^ry  way,  and  roasted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  coffee,  only  on  a  much  greater  scale.  The  colour  of 
porter,  as  before  mentioned,  is  principally  due  to  this  malt ;  but  it  is 
so  powerful  an  agent,  that  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  it  is  used 
in  proportion  to  the  other  malts. 

Pale  malt  is  made  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  from  32° 
to  38°C.;  amber  malt  at  from  49"^  to  62°  0.  j  brown  malt  from  65° 
to  76°  C.  Patent  or  black  malt  at  a  temperature  firom  182°  to 
200°  0. 

During  germination  part  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  grain 
passes  into  the  state  of  diastase,  in  which  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  causing 
a  part  of  the  starch  to  be  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  A 
further  portion  of  the  starch  is  converted  during  the  kiln  drying,  while, 
lastly,  in  the  mash  tun  the  last  portion  of  the  starch  is  transformed 
into  dextrin  and  glucose. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  is  capable  of 
converting  a  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  than  that 
contained  in  the  malt  itself,  and  hence  in  the  making  of  beer  the  malt 
is,  in  some  countries,  mixed  with  unmalted  barley  and  other  grain. 
It  is  said  that  in  Belgium  beer  is  prepared  from  malt  mixed  with 
potato  starch. 

Diastase. — This  is  the  substance  to  which  malt  owes  its  property 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrin.  It  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
grain,  and  is  usually  most  abundant  near  the  plumule.  It  is  not  found 
m  the  grain  before  sermination.  It  is  a  white  substance,  imo- 
luble  in  absolute  alconol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  is  not  precipitated 
by  beisic  acetate  of  lead.  When  placed  in  a  solution  of  boiled  starck 
at  70°  0.  it  quickly  decomposes  that  substance,  and  converto  it 
first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  glucose.  At  a  boiling  temperature  this 
decomposition  is  instantaneous.  One  part  of  diastase,  according  to 
Payen  and  Persoz,  is  capable  of  converting  2,000  parts  of  starch.  A 
solution  of  diastase  quickly  becomes  acid,  and  it  then  loses  its  power.  Its 
action  on  starch  is  destroyed  by  most  of  the  stronger  acids,  and  even 
by  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  but  only  slightly  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  also 
prevented  by  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  mag- 
nesia, ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Boochaidat 
alcohol  and  ether  exert  no  influence. 

Preparation  of  Diastase, — The  malt  is  treated  with  water  at  from 
25°  to  30°  0. ;  the  solution  is  heated  to  70°  C.  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
albuminous  substances,  and  the  diastase  is  precipitated  by  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  redissolving  and  reprecipitating  it.  The  pro- ' 
portion  of  diastase  in  malt  is  stated  not  to  exceed  0*002  to  0*003  per 
cent. 

Maltose  is  the  name  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  on  malt  starch.  It  resembles  dextroglucoee 
in  its  crvstalline  form,  but  its  dextrorotatory  power  is  three  times  as 
great.  It  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  cellulose  in  malt  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  presence  of 
cellulose  in  the  raw  grain,  and  its  comparative  absence  in  malt  may  be 
readily  shown  by  tearing  into  pieces  with  needles  sections  of  the  grain, 
and  washing  away  the  starch. 

It  will  DC  seen  under  the  microscope  that  malt  still  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  starch,  there  being  a  great  many  granules 
visible  which  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  an^  alteration  in  form 
or  substance.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  starch,  it  is  said,  is  cooTSTted 
into  sugar  during  malting. 

The  barley  during  msJting  absorbs  oxygen  and  emits  carbonic  acid. 
The  grain  loses  from  1*5  to  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  the  gluten  and 
mucilage  to  a  great  degree  disappear ;  the  colour  becomes  whiter,  and 
the  substance  of  the  barley  so  brittle  that  it  readily  crumbles. 
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The  bulk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  barley  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  about  8  or  9  per  cent. 


HOPS. 

Hope  consist  of  the  female  flowers  or  catkins  of  a  dioeceous  plants 
Sumutua  LupvhtSy  belonging  to  the  natural  order  XIrticacea,  English 
hops  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  but 
also  in  Nottingham  and  Worcestershire. 

Hops  are  a  very  delicate  and  precarious  cro^,  affected  greatly  by  the 
weather,  and  they  also  fall  a  prey  to  yarious  kinds  of  blight,  of  which 
the  most  devastating  are  the^^  and  mould  or  rvab.  The  former  is  the 
well-known  green  insect  and  black  fly  that  attacks  the  rose  plants ;  and 
its  ravages  are  so  great  that  three-fourths  of  the  year's  crops  are  some- 
times sacrificed.  The  latter  is  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  hop  itself, 
and  not  only  prevents  its  proper  development  and  thus  destroys  its 
preservative  properties,  but  also  cooununicates  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  beer. 

Like  the  vine,  the  hop  loves  the  sun,  and  oan  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  it;  it  also  resembles  that  plant  in  the  soils  and  situations  it 
most  prefers — ^the  simny  sides  of  sloping  hills,  and  the  well-cultivated 
soil  of  Kent,  resting  on  the  Kentish  rag  or  ironstone.  The  most 
choice  hops  are  grown  in  East  Kent,  and  those  next  in  estimation  in 
Mid-Kent.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  hops  crown  in  Kent  neariy 
suffice  for  all  the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England ;  but  in  seasons  c^ 
scarcity  foreign  hops  are  much  used.  Hitherto,  the  hops  grown  in 
^Iffium  have  been  considered  the  best,  and,  in  appearance,  there  is 
no  aoubt  they  are  so,  as  the  Belgian  growers  have  tasen  great  pains  to 
imitate  our  mode  of  preparation  and  packing  \  but  the  Bavarian  hops 
are  really  much  finer  in  quality  and  flavour,  and  the  aroma  is  more 
perfectly  preserved  by  their  method  of  preparation,  which  diflers  from 
ours. 

Some  few  hope  are  imported  from  America,  but  thoufifh  very  power- 
ful, they  are  so  rank  and  peculiar  in  flavour  that,  wiUiout  great  im- 
provement in  cultivation,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  extensively 
used. 

The  preparation  of  hops  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  may  be 
described  in  few  words.  The  poles,  with  the  hop  plants  still  hang- 
ing on  them,  are  pulled  from  the  groimd,  when  the  hops  are  picked, 
principally  by  women  and  dnldren,  to  a  great  number  of  whom  it 
aflfords  temporary  employment ;  they  are  l£en  dried  on  a  Idln,  some- 
what resemoling  the  malt  kiln,  but  the  heat  is  much  l^ss,  and  should 
not  exceed  6(rC.,  the  test  of  their  being  sufficiently  dried  being 
the  snapping  of  the  flower-stalk ;  the  floor  of  the  kiln  is  made  of 
hair-cloth.  A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is  burned  on  the  kiln  fire, 
for  the  purpose,  partly,  of  preserving  the  hops^at  least  this  is  the 
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plea,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  a^  the  sulphur  may  destroy 
any  insect  or  fungus  remaining  in  the  hops — but  the  great  reason  for 
the  use  of  sulphur  is  its  bleaching  property,  which  renders  the  bops 
more  sightly  to  the  eye.  After  they  have  been  thus  dried  and  bleached 
they  are  packed  tightly  into  the  bags,  or  pockets,  as  they  are  called, 
to  exclude  the  air.  they  are  packed  so  tightly  by  the  hydraulic 
press  that  they  become  sufficiently  solid  to  be  cut  in  blocks  with  a 
Knife. 

All  English  hops  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  the  Belgians, 

Fig.  20d. 


Portion  of  leaf  and  gUmdi  of  Hop.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

finding  that  the  bleaching  and  packing  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
eye,  have  followed  our  example;  but  the  Bavarian  growers  still 
adhere  to  the  ftustom  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  continue  to  do  so,  with  increased  attention  to  cultivation  anJ 
packing,  which  will  render  their  hops  equal  to  the  best  Englisb 
produce. 

The  mode  in  use  in  Bavaria  is  as  follows : — When  the  hops  aie  ripe 
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the  plant  is  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  hops  are  left  on  the 
poles  to  dry  m  the  sun.  This  method  preserves  the  aroma  entirely, 
and  all  the  essential  oil ;  the  consequence  is  that,  although  they  are 
packed  loosely  m  hales  and  look  like  withered  leaves,  the/have  more 
strength  and  flavour  in  proportion  to  their  quality  than  the  English 

Fig.  206. 


Seed  of  Hop.  A.  Testa,  showing  the  four  coats  of  which  it  is  fonned,  the 
second,  marked  6,  being  the  most  characteristic  B.  VerUeal  section  of  seed, 
exhibiting  the  fom:  membranes,  and  the  sahstance  of  the  seed, «.  Msgnifled 
SOO  diameters. 

hops.  It  is  somewhat  premature  to  speak  of  this  method  as  re^rds 
the  preservation  of  the  hops  compared  with  that  followed  in  England, 
as  the  Bavarian  hops  are  a  recent  importation ;  in  our  variable  dimate 
the  process  by  which  they  are  dried  would  be  unsuitable ;  but  this  at 
least  may  be  deduced  from  the  comparison,  that  great  care  should  be 
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taken  in  the  ura  of  the  Bulphur  that  the  flavour  is  not  affected ;  and 
also  that  a  very  low  d^ree  of  heat  is  advisable,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
much  of  tiie  essential  oil  flies  o£f  in  the  drying  process. 

Hops  prepared  in  the  English  manner  frequently  become  brown 
and  musty  by  keeping.  In  such  a  condition  they  are  wholly 
unsaleable ;  but  often  so  great  is  the  demand  for  hops  that  the  most 
worthless  descriptions  of  foreign  hops  are  purchased,  and  subjected  to 
fumigation — by  which  means  their  colour  is  restored,  and  their  pro- 
perty of  checking  fermentation  revived.  To  efiect  this,  as  much  as 
10  Ids.  of  sulphur  are  emploved  in  some  cases  for  every  hundredweight 
of  hops.  As  large  a  quantity  as  1*0  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  met  wiw  in  samples  of  bleached  hope ;  this  acid  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulpnurous  acid  generated  during  the  bleaching 
pre  cess. 

The  catkins  consist  of  scales,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  small  rounded  seeds  of  a  reddish  colour. 
They  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  hop.  The  hop  should  not  be  gathered  untU  the  seed  is 
weU  ripened.  When  rubbed  hope  should  have  a  resinous  feeling,  with 
an  aromatic  odour.  They  should  not  present  any  green  specks,  nor  ^oold 
there  be  any  appearance  of  a  fungus  on  the  stem  of  the  flower. 

Payen  and  Ohevallier's  analysis  of  hops  is  as  follows  : — 

Volatile  oil 2-00 

Lupnlin 10-30 

Resin 55*00 

Lignin 82*00 

Loss 0*70 

100-00 

With  traces  of  fettv,  astringent  and  gummy  matters,  and  malic  arid. 
The  yellow  lupulinic  grains,  which  used  formerly  to  be  called  farina 
or  pollen,  but  which  really  consist  of  crude  lupulin,  are  said  in  good 
sainples  to  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  hops.  According 
to  Dr.  Ives  this  powder  has  the  following  composition : — 

Tannin 4*16 

Extractive 8*33 

Bitter  principle  ......  9*16 

Wax 10*00 

Redn 30*00 

Llgnin 88*33 

99*98 

Messrs.  Payen,  Ohevallier  and  Pelletan  give  the  composition  of  the 
lupulinic  grains  as  follows : — 
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Volatile  oU 2*00 

Lapiilin 10*80 

Resin 65*00 

Lignin 32*00 

Loss 0*70 


100*00 


The  substance  ordinarily  called  lupulio,  but  t^hicb  is  in  fact  a 
mixture  of  lupulin  with  a  variety  of  other  substances;  when  distilled 
with  water,  yields  valeriame  acidf  and  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  hydra^ 
ctarbon,  together  with  valerol. 

The  resinous  matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  still  con- 
tains valerol,  and,  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  yields  valeraldehyde. 

According  to  R.  Wagner,  the  vclatile  ail  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  substance,  ap- 
parently identical  with  valerol,  which  may  be  oxidised  into  yaleriamc 
acid,  and  hence  hops  acquire,  by  keeping,  the  odour  of  cheese. 

According  to  Person,  lupulin  distilled  with  water  yields  yalerianic 
acid  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  at  first  neutral,  but  after  a  while 
becoming  acid  and  resinous ;  it  b^^  to  boil  at  140^  C,  but  the 
boiling  point  gradiudly  rises  to  300°  C. 

Heated  with  alcohol,  lupulin  yields  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
consisting  of  resin,  extractive  matter  and  tannin — the  two  latter 
soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  resin,  which  forms  about  62  per  cent, 
of  the  lupulin,  is  insoluble. 

The  bitter  principle  of  the  hop,  lupulite  or  trvs  lupuHuy  amounts, 
according  to  Fayen  and  Ohevamer,  to  between  8*3  and  12-5  per 
cent,  of  the  crude  lupulin,  and,  according  to  Ives,  to  about  10  per 
cent.  It  is  dissolved  out,  together  with  malic  acid,  by  digestion  of  the 
crude  lupulin  in  water.  To  separate  it,  the  malic  acid  is  neutralised 
with  chalk,  the  liauid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  ether,  whereoy  a  smdl  quantity  ot  resin  is  removed.  The  lupu- 
lite is  next  separated  from  the  malate  of  calcium  by  means  of  alcohol, 
when,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  it  is  obtained  in 
a  pure  state. 

When  heated,  lupulin  emits  the  characteristic  smell  and  possesses 
the  peculiar  bitterness  of  hops.  It  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  in  water,  and,  while  it  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  only 
slightly  so  in  ether. 

The  presence  of  the  tannin  in  the  hops  is  supposed  to  be  important, 
it  aiding  the  precipitation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  malt, 
and  80  A^^isting  the  clarification  of  the  be^. 

According  to  A.  Wagner,  the  tannin  amounts  to  between  3*5  and 
5' 7  per  cent,  of  the  hops. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  hops  have  been  made : — 
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Way  and  Ogston. 

H.WaiU.  i 

1 

Bentley 

Golding 

Grape 

Onpe 

Potuh         .        . 

variety. 

variety. 

Tsriety. 

rariety.     , 

11-98 

24-88 

25-66 

19-41 

Soda    . 

— 

— 

— 

0-70 

Lime  . 

17-93 

21-59 

18-47 

1416 

Magnesia    . 

6-94 

4-69 

6-27 

6-34 

Alumina     . 

— 

— 

— 

1-18 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-86 

1-76 

1-41 

2-71 

Sulphuric  acid 

7-01 

7-27 

11*68 

8-28     * 

Chlorine      . 

— 

^ 

— 

2-26 

SUica  . 

22-97 

19-71 

9-99 

17-88 

Carbonic  acid 

5-44 

2-17 

4-64 

11-01 

Phosphoric  acid 

21-88 

14-47 

17-58 

14-64 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

6-46 

— 

4-84 

— 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

— 

8-42 

012 

— 

Charcoal  and  loss 

— 

— 

— 

2-44  ; 

99-96 

99-96 

98-96 

10000     . 

Ash  per  cent  of  dry 
substance 

8-07 

6-95 

7-21 

Ash  per  cent,  of  fresh ' 
substance 

7-27 

6-22 

6-52 

6-5 

Properties  of  hops. — The  yolatile  oil  contained  in  the  hopepofisesaes 
marked  narcotic  properties.  Hence  a  pillow  of  the  catkins  has  often 
been  prescribed  to  promote  sleep  in  cases  where  the  administration  of 
opium  would  be  objectionable. 

The  infusion  of  hops  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  it  sometimes  acts  as 
a  diuretic  and  sudoriiic. 

*  The  lupulinic  grains  are  also  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  are  soothing, 
tranquillising,  and  slightly  sedative.  Hops  have  been  administered 
internally  to  relieve  restlessness  consequent  upon  exhaustion  or  fatigue, 
to  induce  sleep  in  the  wakefulness  of  mania  and  other  maladies,  to 
calm  nervous  irritation,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  ^out  and  rheumatism. 
They  have  also  been  applied  topically  in  the  form  of  a  fomentation 
or  poultice,  as  a  resolvent  or  discutient  in  painful  swellings  or  tumours.' 
— Pcreirfl. 

We  may  now  add  a  few  words  upon  brewers'  finings.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  isinglass  or  sometimes  gelatin.  The  isinglass  used  by  brewers 
is  the  cartilage  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fish.  The  brewer'buys  his 
isinglass  as  imported,  in  rough  pieces,  as  also  the  dressings  and  pickin^rs 
rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  sorts  of  isinglass  for  the 
confectioner,  &c.  Tne  '  finings '  for  porter  are  thus  prepared :— The 
isinglass  is  put  into  some  sour  beer  to  dissolve,  tecnnically  to  cut, 
which  takes  place  in  different  times,  according  to  the  kind  of 'isinglias 
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made  use  of.    Sometimes  white  of  egg,  serum  of  blood;  and  even 
Carrageen  moss  are  employed  as  finings  for  baer. 

THE  BREWING   OF  BEER. 

Pr^Mraticn  of  the  trorf.— In  order  to  make  the  wort  the  malt  is 
crushed,  and  placed  in  a  tun  having  a  false  bottom,  when  water  of  a 
temperature  of  about  82°  0.  is  poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred.  The  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  clariiy,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  a  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled  with  the  hops. 
After  being  sujfficientlj  Doiled  it  is  drawn  off  into  large  fallow 
wooden  vessels  termed  coolers;  from  these  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
fermenting  vats,  which  in  some  cases  are  of  lar^e  capacity,  and  in 
these  it  is  mixed  with  yeast,  obtained  from  a  previous  brewing.  * 

Fermentation  of  the  wort. — Soon  the  whole  liquid  becomes  in 
a  state  of  a^tation,  much  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  a  great  part  of  the  latter  escaping  as  gas ;  during  the 
fermentation  the  quantity  of  veast  is  greatly  multiplied,  it  f^ing 
upon  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  malt,  the  new  yeast  thus  aiding 
that  first  added  in  the  transformation  of  the  sugar.  Gradually,  as  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  yeast  forms  a  thick  frothy  layer  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  uquid,  and  is  sidmmed  ofi; 

The  fermentation  is,  of  course,  not  permitted  to  be  complete,  but 
is  stopped  at  a  certain  point  by  the  removal  of  the  yeast  and  by 
drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks,  in  which,  however,  a  slow  fermentation 
continues  to  take  place,  a  fmrther  portion  of  the  sugar  being  converted 
into  alcohol,  and  the  beer  thus  oecoming  stronger  and  less  sweet. 
While  in  the  casks  the  beer  becomes  clear  and  bright,  an  additional 
quantity  of  yeast  collects  on  the  surface,  and  is  thrown  off  through 
tne  bung-holes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary,  when  the  beer 
does  not  become  sufficiently  clear  and  bright,  to  employ  finings. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  in  the  physical  characters  and 
quality  of  the  malt  beverages  manufactured  in  this  country.  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  weak  and  the  strong,  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain ;  into  the  tweet  and  the  dry  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  which  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain.  Sweet  beers,  when  bottled,  imdergo  further  fermentation, 
giving  rise  to  a  firesh  formation  of  dcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  causing 
those  beers  to  become  effervescent  when  the  bottles  are  uncorked. 
Then  there  are  the  hitter  beers  and  the  pale  ales,  the  brown  ales  and 
the  black  porter  and  stout. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bitter  beer  or  pale  ale  the  best  and  palest 
malt  and  hops  are  used,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  temperature 
during  fermentation  should  not  rise  above  22°  G.  By  this  means  the 
flavour  and  aroma  of  the  hops  are  best  preserved,  while  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  lessened. 

Small  beer  is  of  coprse  very  weak,  and  is  usually  made  by  extract- 
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ing  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  the  residue  left  after  the  preparation 
of  the  first  wort. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  beer  has  taken  place  exerts  a  great  effect  on  its  keeping 
properties,  and  on  its  liability  to  become  sour  from  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid.  In  the  beers  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  North  Ger- 
many, the  fermenting  temperature  ranges  between  18°  and  32°  C,  and 
the  Seer  so*  produced,  as  is  known,  is  liable  to  become  sour ;  bat  in 
Bavaria  the  temperature  ranges  between  8°  and  10°  C,  and  the  beverage 
thus  made  is  much  leas  prone  to  acetification. 

According  to  Liebig  the  explanation  of  this  difference  is  as  follows  :— 

When  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  high  temperature,  the  action  of 
the  yeast  is  very  brisk,  and  the  large  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  formed 
oarry  the  yeast  globules  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  where  it  forma 
a  thick  scum.  The  fermentation  in  this  case  is  called  top  fermentation. 
This  scum  prevents  the  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  ferment- 
ing fluid,  and  the  yeast  takes  therefore  the  oxygen  necessary  for  ita 
formation  from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquid ;  the  sugar  is  thus 
destroyed  before  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  held  in  solution 
has  been  used  up  by  the  yeast.  The  beer,  after  it  has  been  drawn  off, 
contains  therefore,  in  the  case  of  top  fermentation,  nitrogenous  matter 
which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  induces  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  and 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, as  is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bavarian  beer,  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  minute  bubbles,  and  the  yeast  is 
not  carried  to  the  top,  but  remains  at  the  bottom.  Hence  this  mode 
of  fermentation  is  called  bottom  fermentation.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  free  access  to  the  liquid,  and  consequently  the  yeast  takes  the 
necessary  oxygen  from  the  air,  instead  of  the  sugar  as  in  the  previous 
case,  and  the'  nitrogenous  matter  is  wholly  converted  into  yeast  before 
all  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed. 

The  beer  thus  prepared  contains  therefore  but  little  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter which  might  act  as  a  ferment,  and  it  keeps  consequently  much  better 
than  beer  prepared  by  top  fermentation.  In  the  latter  case  the  yeast 
consists  of  ^  gluten  oxidised  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  the  bottom 
yeast  is  the  gluten  oxidised  by  slow  combustion.' —  Watts, 

Quality  of  the  water  used, — It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  used  lias  a  great  efiect  on  beer,  on  the  extraction  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  malt,  and  on  the  subsequent  clarification  of  the  fer- 
mented beverage. 

For  the  first  purpose  a  soft  or  even  an  alkaline  water  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  smtable,  but  for  the  second  there  is  no  doubt  that  waten 
containing  much  lime  are  the  best.  The  lime  combines  with  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  malt  and  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  which  assists  m 
carrying  down  any  sus^nded  matter. 

in  the  course  of  boiling,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water, 
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by  which  the  carbonatee  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  dissolved,  \b  expelled, 
and  these  salts  are  precipitated ;  again,  the  alkaline  phosphates  present 
in  malt  have  the  power  of  decomposing  and  precipitating  sulphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  alkaline  sulpnate  being  formed, 
but  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is  redissolved  in  the 
acid  generated  during  fermentation.  The  water  from  being  at  first 
hard  thus  becomes  comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  state  is  well  suited 
for  the  extraction  of  the  active  properties  of  the  malt  and  ^ops. 

The  waters  used  by  most  of  the  brewers  at  Biurton-on-Trent  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  nUphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent 
that  the  superiority  of  this  water  in  the  brewing  of  pale  ale  has  been 
attributed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  used  in  the  brewery  of 
Messrs.  AUsopp  &  Co.,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bottinger : — 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  zinc  . 
Sulphate  of  lime . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Silica  • 


Grain*  per  Gallon. 


10-12 
7-66 

18-96 
9-96 

16-61 
1-70 
0-60 
0-79 


Total  solids       .        65-28 
The  water  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  freedom  from  organic 

matter. 

The  composition  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.,  according 

to  Cooper,  is  as  follows : — 

Grains  per  Gallon, 

Carbonate  of  lime 9*93 

Sulphate  of  lime 54-40 

Chloride  of  calcium 13*28 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 0-83 

Total        .        78-44 
With  the  above  analyses  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Allso;>p  and 
Bass,  it  will  be  interesting  to  contrast  the  mineral  constituents  in  the 
ash  of  the  beer  of  those  brewers. 


Mineral  Matter  contained  in  one  Imperial  Gallon, 

AJlBopp. 


Alkaline  sulphates,  chiefly  of  potash 
Alkaline  chlorides  .        . 

Alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia    . 


Total 


78 

28 

14 

102 

222 


Bass. 
62 
25 
19 
91 

197 
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These  two  last  analyses  include,  of  course,  not  merely  some  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  water  used  in  making  the  beers,  l)ut  aJao  those 
of  the  malt  and'hops  employed,  notably  the  phosphates  of  the  malt 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  earthy  salts,  the  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  impart  the  quality  of  hardness  to 
water,  haye  disappeared,  and  that  the  Burton  water,  though  hard  at 
first,  really  becomes  a  soft  water,  as  contained  in  the  beer. 

But  t&e«chemical  constitution  of  the  Burton  water  exfdains  also 
another  circumstance  connected  with  Burton  ales.  It  is  known  that 
these  ales  speedily  become  bright  and  clear,  that  they  neyer  require 
iininfifs  to  be  employed,  and  are  fit  for  use  almost  as  soon  as  brewed. 

Now  £he  depurating  power  of  lime  is  well  known,  so  that  it  has 
long  been  employed  in  tne  clarification  of  cane  and  other  yegetabk 
juices.  But  in  the  case  of  Burton  water  the  action  is  probably  p'Urelj 
mechanical,  it  carrying  down  in  its  precipitation  suspende<l  impu- 
rities, thus  rendering  the  beer  transparent  and  bright. 

We  giye  in  the  following  table  some  analyses  made  by  ourselyee 
of  the  composition  of  the  beer  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Co.  and  Messrs 
Bass  &  Co. : — 

Grain$  per  gaUcm, 


Sugar 

Gum 

Bitter  extract 

Total  solids 

Alcohol 

Water 


Messra.  AJlsopp  &  Co. 


For  exportation 
to  India. 


200 

2,080 

810 

3,090 

3,540 

63,370 


70,000 


For 
exportation. 


320 

2,110 

760 


3,180 

8,820 

63,000 


70,000 


MeestB.  Ban  &  Co. 
For  home  oonsomption. 


3,930 
760 


6,080 

3.983 

60,937 


70.000 


420 

2,660 

800 


3.880 

8,744 

62,376 


70,000 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  BEER. 

The  usual  determinations  in  making  an  analysis  of  senuine  heer 
are  the  following : — The  specific  gravity,  acidity,  tugar,  bitter  exirax^ 
tive,  total  solids,  mineral  matter,  salt,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  freed  from  carbonic  acid.  This  object  is  usually 
e  fleeted  by  well  shaking  the  beer  in  a  corked  bottle  for  ten  minuteB  or 
more,  taking  out  the  cork  from  time  to  time  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  and  sucking  air  through  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  ghiss  tube. 
The  gravity  may  then  be  taken,  either  by  the  areometer  or  more 
correctly  by  the' specific  gravity  bottle,  after  the  beer  has  been  cooled 
down  to  IS'S**  0. 
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In  the  beer,  £reed  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  manner  described,  the 
acidity  is  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  ahready,  the  amount  of  alkali  used  being  calculated 
into  acetic  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  the  wgar^  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
beer,  say  200  cc.,  should  be  diluted  with  10  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
sugar  should  then  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test  in  the 
manner  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar/ 

Another  portion  of  the  beer,  say  10  cc.,  should  be  measured  into  a 
flask,  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  for  two  hours  with  two  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  dextrin  and  gum  has  been  converted  into 
glucose,  when  the  acid  is  neutralised,  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  100  cc. 
The  sugar  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  difierence  between 
the  two  estimations  giving  the  amount  of  glucose,  which  is  to  be  cal- 
culated into  dextrin.  Or  a  portion  of  the  beer  may  be  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  strong  alcohol  being  then  added  as  long 
as  any  dextrin  is  precipitated ;  for  ite  purification  the  dextrin  is  to 
be  redissolved  in  water  and  again  precipitated,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  su^  is  sometimes  estimated  by  evaporation  and  d^dnff  from 
the  alcoholic  solution,  but  in  the  case  of  beers  containing  much  hop, 
this  would  be  a  fallacious  mode  of  proceeding,  as  the  alcoholic  extract 
would  contain  lupulin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  the  spirit. 

The  bitter  extractive, — Evaporate  to  dryness  50  cc.  of  the  beer,  and 
extract  with  repeated  additions  of  cold  absolute  alcohol.  This  dissolves 
the  lupulin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated and  the  extractive  nuitter  weighed. 

The  total  solids. — 10  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  evaporated  on  the 
water^bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  or  better  still,  m  a  current  of 
dry  air.  After  all  moisture  has  been  driven  ofif,  as  shown  by  the  weight 
becoming  constant,  the  amount  of  solids  is  thus  arrived  at. 

This  is  the  usual  method  whereby  the  solids  contained  in  beer  are 
estimated.  It  is  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  the  brewer  to  know 
the  amoimt  of  sugar,  as  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original 
wort,  than  the  quantity  of  total  solids  contained  in  the  beer,  l^rom 
the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  fermented  beverage  the  quantity 
of  sugar  from  which  it  has  been  produced  can  easily  be  calculated — 198 
pcurts  of  glucose  yielding  100  parte  of  alcohol.  lliis  amount  of  sugar 
added  to  that  contained  in  the  beer  approximately  gives  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  originally  present  in  the  wort. 

To  efiect  this  determination,  the  brewer  has  only  to  evaporate  a  given 
quantity  of  the  beer  to  at  least  one-half,  and  to  fill  up  with  water  to 
tne  original  bulk.  The  difierenoe  in  the  specific  gravities  before  and 
after  boiling  gives  by  simple  calculation  tne  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  beer,  and  which  is  shown  by  reference  to  tebles  which 
have  been  specially  constructed.  The  amount  of  alcohol  being  thus 
ascertained,  its  equivalent  in  sugar  is  next  determined,  and  this  is  then 
added  to  the  sugar  conteined  in  the  dealcoholised  beer. 
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Spedjie  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Malt  Extract 


Speciflo 
gravity. 

Malt  extract 

Malt  extract 

Malt  extract  t 

in  100  parts  of 
liquid. 

Speciflc 
gravity. 

in  100  parts  of 
liquid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

inlOOparUof 
liquid. 

1-000 

0-000 

1024 

6-000 

1-048 

11-809 

1-001 

0-260 

1-026 

6-244 

1-049 

12-047 

1-002 

0-600 

1-026 

6-488 

1-050 

12-285 

1-003 

0-760 

1-027 

6-781 

1-051 

12-523 

1-004 

1-000 

1-028 

6-976 

1-062 

12-761 

1-006 

1-260 

1-029 

7-219 

1-058 

13-000 

1-006 

l-oOO 

1-030 

7-463 

1-054 

13-238 

1-007 

1-760 

1-031 

7-706 

1-065 

13-476 

1-008 

2-000 

1-032 

7-960 

1056 

13-714 

1-009 

2-260 

1-038 

8-195 

1-067 

18-952 

1-010 

2-500 

1034 

8-438 

1-068 

14190 

1-011 

2-760 

1-036 

8-681 

1-059 

14-428 

1012 

3-000 

1       1-036 

8-925 

1-060 

14-966 

1018 

8-260 

1-037 

9-170 

1-061 

14-904 

1-014 

8-500 

1      1-038 

9-413 

1-062 

15-139 

1-016 

3-760 

1-089 

9-667 

1-063 

15-371 

1-016 

4-000 

1-040 

9-901 

1      1-064 

15-604 

1-017 

4-250 

1-041 

10142 

1-065 

15-837 

1-018 

4-600 

1-042 

10-381 

1-066 

16-070 

1-019 

4-760 

1-043 

10-619 

1-067 

16-302 

1-020 

6-000 

1-044 

10-867 

1-068 

16-5S4 

1-021 

6-260 

1-046 

11-096 

1      1-069 

16-767 

1-0-22 

6-500 

1046 

11-883 

1      1-070 

17-000 

1-023 

6-760 

1-047 

11-695 

The  less  extractive  matter  a  beer  contains,  the  more  accurate  are  the 
results  thus  obtained,  but  if  a  beer  be  very  rich  in  extractive  matter, 
the  results  are  only  approximate,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Hence 
this  method  is  not  now  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  even  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  brewer.  But  another  method,  which  we  shaU 
shortly  descnbe,  has  been  devised,  giving  results  of  greater,  but  still  by 
no  means  absolute  accuracy. 

Attending  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  there  is  of  course 
a  ver^  considerable  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liqnid,  the 
gravity  of  the  wort  being  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the  beer 
itself. 

Now  since  the  brewer  is  allowed  what  is  called  a  'drawback'  on 
all  beer  exported,  and  this  allowance  is  founded  upon  the  orif/inai 
gravity  of  the  wort,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Excise  officer  should  be 
possessed  of  a  method  whereby  he  can  determine  the  gravity  of  the 
wort  before  fermentation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  one  method  whereby  this  object  is  in 
a  measure  effected,  namely,  by  calculating  all  the  extractive  matter 
contained  in  beer  as  sugar,  and  adding  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  cor- 
responding to  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  beer ;  but  the  extractire 
matters  of  even  genuine  malt  beer  are  compounded  of  several  sub- 
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stances  besides  starch  sugar,  as  gum,  dextrin,  extractiye  matters  of  the 
hop,  undefined  extractive  matters  of  the  malt,  glycerin,  colouring  matter, 
mineral  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  the  darker  beers,  and  especially  of 
porter  and  stout,  a  considerable  amount  of  caramel.  In  cases  in  which 
starch  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  directly  added  to  the  wort,  as  is  now 
permitted,  the  causes  of  variation  are  still  further  augmented.  Hence 
it  is  obviously  an  incorrect  method  of  proceeding  to  base  the  calcu- 
lation on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  these  matters  comport  them- 
selves exactly  as  does  sugar,  and  are  all  convertible  into  alcohol. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood 
have  made  certain  ooservations  and  experiments  based  upon  worts  of 
different  gravities  and  of  known  composition.  They  find  that  the 
specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  starcn  sugar,  cane  sugar,  dextrin, 
extractive  substance,  caramel,  pale  and  brown  malt,  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  carbon,  all  vary,  the  variation  in  each  case  being  in 
the  direction  of  producing  a  less  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  than  a  • 
solution  of  starch  sugar  only.  Hence,  had  the  solid  contents  still 
remaining  in  the  beer  all  been  estimated  as  cane  sugar,  the  gravity  would 
have  been  too  high,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  that  part 
of  the  starch  sugar  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  *  unfermentable 
extractive  matter,'  whicn  gives  a  solution  of  lower  specific  gravity  for 
the  same  amount  of  carbon,  and  hence  the  estimate  of  the  original 
gravity  would  come  out  too  low ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
extractive  substance  indicates  only  about  five-sixths  of  the  saccharine 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  experiments  upon  solutions  of  known  composition  by  Messrs. 
Graham,  Hofinann,  and  Redwood  consisted  in  fermenting  theee'solutions 
and  analysing  them  in  different  stages  of  fermentation.  They  estimated 
the  sj)ecific  gravitv  of  the  fermented  liquid,  and  distilled  a  measured 
quantity  of  it,  tool  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  after  it  had  been 
made  up  to  its  original  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  they  like- 
wise estimated  the  specific  gravit}'  of  the  residue  in  the  retort  or 
dealcoholised  liauid,  which  also  had  been  made  up  to  its  original  bulk. 
The  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  tne  distillate  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  they  called  the  '  spirit  indication '  of  the 
beer,  whilst  the  difference  between  the  original  mvity  of  the  wort  and 
of  the  dealcoholised  liquid  they  called  '  gravity  lost.' 

The  spirit  indication  and  the  gravity  lost  both  may  be  calculated 
for  sugar,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  exactly  furnish  the  same 
results.  For  while  the  spirit  indication  is  based  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  spirit,  which  may  of  course  be  accurately  calculated 
into  su^r,  the  '  gravity  lost '  is  obtained  from  a  liquid  of  unknown 
composition,  the  gravity  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  lower  than 
the  gravity  of  an  e<}ually  strong  solution  of  starch  sugar.  To  make 
the  results  obtained  m  the  latter  way  correspond  with  those  given  by 
the  former  method,  a  laige:  number  is  to  be  added  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid  to  obtain  the  gravity  of  the  original  wort, 
than  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  former  method.    Tlids  difference  is 
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obvious  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  tables  by  Messrs.  Graham^ 
Hofinann,  and  Redwood,  copied  from  ^  Watts^s  Dictionary.' 

Table  to  ascertain  Original  Gravities  by  the  DistUlation  Process. 


Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication^  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  hst  in 
Malt  Worts, 

Degrera  of 

spirit 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•8 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•» 

indication. 

0 

0-2 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

1-5 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4      2-7 

1 

8-0 

3-3 

3-7 

41 

4-4 

4-8 

6-1 

6-6  •    5-9      6-2! 

2 

6-6 

70 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4      9-8 

10-2 

3 

10-7 

11-1 

10-5 

12-0 

12-4 

12-9 

13-3 

13-8    14-2 

14-7 

4 

161 

15-5 

16-0 

16-4 

16-8 

17-3 

17-7 

18-2    18-6 

19-1 

5 

19-5 

19-9 

20-4 

20-9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

22-7 

23-1 

23-6 

6 

241 

24-6 

260 

25-5 

26-0 

26-4 

26-0 

27-4 

27-8 

28-3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

29-7 

30-2 

30-7 

31-2 

31-7 

32-2 

32-7 

38-2 

8 

33-7 

34-3 

84-8 

36-4 

35-9 

36-5 

370 

37-5 

380 

88« 

9 

39-1 

89-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7 

43-2 

43-7 

10 

44-2 

44-7 

461 

46-6 

46-0 

46-6 

47-0 

47-6 

48-0 

48-5 

11 

49-0 

49-6 

60-1 

50-6 

51-2 

61-7 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3    63-8  1 

12 

64-3 

54-9 

66-4 

65-9 

56-4 

66-9 

67-4 

67-9    58-4!  58-9 

13 

69-4 

60-0 

60-5 

611 

61-6 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3    63-81  64*3 

14 

64-8 

65-4 

65-9 

66-6 

67-1 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7 

693    69  9 

15 

76-6 

— 

— 

— 

-    -1 

— 

— 

"■   1    "" 

Table  to  ascertain  Original  Gravities  by  the  Evapontion  Process. 

Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication^  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost  im 
Malt  Worts. 


spirit 

•0 

•1 

•*i 

•8 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7         -8 

•9 

indication. 

1 

0 

0-3 

0-7 

1-0 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 1    2-8 1     8-1 

1 

3-6 

3-8 

4-2 

4-6 

6-0 

6-4 

6-8 

6-2 

6-6 '     7-0 

2 

7-4 

7-8 

8  2 

8-7 

9-1 

9-6 

9-9 

108 

10-7.  IM 

3 

11-6 

11-2 

12-4 

12-8 

13-2 

13*6 

14-0 

14-4!  14-8 

L-S-S 

4 

16-8 

16-2 

16.6 

17-0 

17-4 

17-9 

18-4 

18-8    19-3 

19-8 

6 

20-3 

20-7 

21-2 

21-6 

221 

225 

23-0 

23-4    23-9 

24-3 1 

6 

24-8 

26-2 

26-6 

26-1 

26-6 

270 

27-6 

280    28-6    29-0 

7 

29-6 

80-0 

30-4 

30-9 

81-6 

81-8 

32-3 

82  8    33'8  r  38-8 

8 

34-3 

34-9 

36-5 

86-0 

86-6 

37-1 

37-7 

38*3    38  8    39-4 

9 

4(h) 

40-6 

410 

41-6 

42-0 

42-6 

48  0 

48-'^    44-0    44-4 

10 

44-9 

46-4 

46-0 

46-6 

471 

47-6 

48*2 

48-7    49-3. 

49-8 

11 

60-3 

60-9 

61-4 

51-9 

62-6 

680 

63-5 

54-0    64-61 

65-0 

.    12 

56-6 

56-2 

66-2 

67-3 

67-8 

58-3 

68-9 

69-4 

59-9 1 

60-5 

13 

61-0 

61-6 

62-1 

62-7 

63-2 

63-8 

64-3 

64-9 

66-4,  66-0 

14 

66-6 

67-0 

67-6 

681 

68-7 

69-2 

69-8 

70-4 

70-9    71-1 

16 

72-0 

—       "~" 

— 

—       ^~ 

— 

"— 
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The  first  column  contains  the  whole  dej^ees  of  the  spirit  indication, 
while  the  tenth  of  the  denees  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  other  columns. 
The  degrees  of  gravity  lost  which  are  found  hv  going  horizontally  to 
the  right  from  the  degree  of  spirit  indication  lost  until  the  respective 
column  headed  by  the  tenth  of  the  degree  is  reached,  are  to  be  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  original  wort. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Messrs.  Graham,  Hoftnann,  and 
Redwood  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  the  effect  of  the  extract  of 
the  hops  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort. 

Mineral  matter, — The  total  solids  of  the  beer,  obtained  as  described, 
are  incinerated  at  the  lowest  possible  tem^rature,  and  the  ash  weighed.. 

Salt, — The  ash  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  resulting 
chloride  of  silver  being  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  chlorine  cannot  be  determined  volumetrically  in  the  usual 
manner,  since  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  ash  exert  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used. 

Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  and  estimated  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate,  after  this  has  been  made  up  to  the  volume  of 
the  beer  employed,  as  described  in  the  article  on  '  Wine.'  We  give 
below  a  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  mixtures  containing  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  only : — 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Spiriie. 


Volume 

Weight 

Si^ific 

Volume 

Weight 

Specific 

percent. 

per  cent. 

gravity. 

percent. 

percent. 

gravity. 

1- 

0-80 

099850 

8-0 

2-40 

0-99560 

1-1 

0-88 

0-99835 

3-1 

2-48 

0-99546 

1-2 

0-96 

0-99820 

8-2 

2-56 

0-99632 

1-3 

1-04 

0-99805 

3-3 

2-64 

0-99518 

1-4 

M2 

0-99790 

8-4 

2-72 

0.99504 

1-5 

1-20 

0-99775 

3-5 

2-80 

0-99490 

1-6 

1-28 

0-99760 

3-6 

2-88 

0-99476 

1-7 

1-36 

0-99745 

8-7 

2*96 

0-99462 

1-8 

1-44 

0-99730 

3-8 

8-04 

0-99448 

1-9 

1-52 

0-99715 

3-9 

8-12 

0-99434 

2-0 

1-60 

0-99700 

40 

8-20 

0-99420 

2-1 

1-68 

0-99686 

4-1 

3-28 

0-99406 

2-2 

1-76 

0-99672 

4-2 

3-86 

0-99392 

2-8 

1-84 

0-99658- 

4-8 

3*44 

0-99378 

2-4 

1-92 

0-99644 

4-4 

8-62 

0*99864 

2-5 

2-00 

0  99630 

4-5 

3-60 

0-99850 

2-6 

2-08 

0  99616 

4-6 

3-68 

0-99336 

2-7 

2-16 

0-99602 

4-7 

3-76 

0-99322 

2-8 

2-24 

0-99588 

4-8 

8-84 

0-99308 

2-9 

2-82 

0-99674 

4-» 

3-92 

0-99294 
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Specifie  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Spirita—cont 

yolnine 

Weight 

SpecUlc 

Yolnme 

Weight 

Specifie 

percent. 

percent. 

gravity. 

percent. 

percent. 

g.aTity. 

5-0 

4-00 

0-99280 

6-6 

5-30 

0-99072 

6-1 

4  08 

0-99267 

6-7 

5-38 

0-99059 

6-2 

416 

0-99254 

6-8 

6-46 

0-99046 

5-3 

4-24 

0-99-241 

6-9 

5-54 

0-99033 

6-4 

4-32 

0-.99228 

7-0 

5-62 

0-99020 

6-6 

4-40 

0-99215 

7-1 

5-70 

0-99008 

6-6 

4-48 

0-99202 

7-2 

5-78 

0-98996 

6-7 

4-66 

0-99189 

7-3 

5-86 

0-98984 

5-8 

4-64 

0-99176 

7-4 

5-94 

0-98972 

6-9 

4-72 

0-99163 

7-5 

6-02 

0-98960 

6-0 

4-81 

099150 

7-6 

611 

0-98949 

61 

4-89 

0  99137 

7-7 

6-19 

0-98936 

6-2 

4-97 

0-99124 

7-8 

6-27 

0-S8924 

6-3 

506 

0-99111 

7-9 

6-35 

0-98912 

6-4 

613 

0-99098 

8-0 

6*43 

0-98900 

6*6 

6-21 

0-99085 

— 

~~ 

Carbonic  acid. — The  free  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
manner  at  length  described  in  the  article  on  ^Aerated  fieverafres.' 
Beer  usually  contains  no  more  than  irom  0*1  to  0*6  per  cent.,  even 
when  bottled. 

THE  ADT7LIERATI0NS  OF  HALT  BEVERAGBS. 

Genuine  malt  beverages  should  consist  only  of  the  products  of 
malt,  hope,  and  water,  and  any  addition  to  these  may,  strictlT 
speaking,  oe  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration.  Such  for  ages  has 
been  the  composition  of  the  malt  beverages  of  this  country.  Now, 
however,  all  tnis  seems  to  be  threatened  with  a  change.  The  law 
itself  is  revolutionising  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  legalising  the 
wholesale  adulteration  of  this  national  beverage. 

The  addition  of  cane  sugar,  treacle,  and  salt  to  the  wort  is  now 
permitted ;  indeed,  we  have  met  with  instances  in  which  an  article, 
which  had  been  denominated  beer,  has  been  produced  without  its  con- 
taining a  particle  of  either  malt  or  hops. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  most  important  constituent  of  malt 
is  its  sugar,  and  that  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the  alcohol  of  the  beer, 
no  great  harm  is  done  bv  permitting  the  addition  of  a  iiirther  quantity 
of  sugar.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  very  fallacious,  since  extract 
of  malt  contains  a  varietv  of  other  substances,  organic  and  mineral, 
besides  sugar,  so  that  the  beverage  produced  from  pure  malt  extract 
and  a  mixture  of  this  with  sugar  and  various  other  substances,  is  very 
different  in  its  actual  composition  and  in  its  dietetic  propertiea  and 
effects. 
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If  it  be  allowable  to  make  so-called  beer  from  other  conBtituentB 
than  malt  and  hops,  surely  this  should  be  distinffuished  from  the 
true  and  genuine  malt  b^Tera^  by  the  adoption  of  some  distinctive 
name,  so  that  the  public  may  know  what  they  are  really  consumin^^ 

The  adulterations  which  either  have  been  or  are  practised  on  beer 
are  multi&rious,  and  they  include  the  following: — Water,  migar  and 
treacle,  liquorice,  burnt  iugar,  vegetable  bitters,  including  picric  acid, 
eoccuhu  indicttB  and  gtrychma ;  carminatives  and  opium ;  various  mineral 
adulterations,  as  those  with  alum,  salt,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  soda,  See, 

The  adulteration  with  water. — The  practice  of  diluting  with  water 
nearly  all  liquid  articles  of  consumption,  especially  those  containing 
alcohol,  is  almost  universal.  This  admixture  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
adulterations  practised  upon  beer,  and  it  is  one  which  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  publican,  who  contrives  to  make  by  it  three  barrels  of  beer 
out  of  two,  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  its  sensible  properties  by  adding  sugar,  including 
burnt  sugar,  to  restore  the  colour,  and  salt  to  increase  tiie  pungency 
and  flavour. 

Adulteration  with  cane  sugar, — Now,  although  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  the  wort,  including  cane  sugar,  is  allowed  by  law,  we  pre- 
Slime  such  an  addition  is  not  permissible  to  the  beer  after  it  is  fer* 
mented  and  with  a  view  to  its  adulteration  by  means  of  water ;  and 
hence,  when  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  is  demonstrated  in  any  beer, 
it  must  be  taken  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  adulteration. 

Sometimes  both  cane  sugar  and  glucose  are  introduced  into  the 
beer  bv  making  use  of  treacle  and  the  form  of  impure  sugar  termed 
'  foots.' 

Adulteration  tifith  liqtwrice, — Spanish  juice  or  liquorice  is  not 
nnfrequentiy  used  in  the  adulteration  of  porter  and  stout  for  the 
double  purpose  of  colouring  and  sweetening  the  beverage. 

Adulteration  with  burnt  sugar,  caramel,  or  essentia  bina, — When 
malt  is  dried  at  a  high  temperature  and  is  converted  into  what  is 
known  as  black  or  patent  malt,  part  of  the  sugar  is  caramelised,  and 
-when  the  burnt  sugar  in  the  beer  is  derived  from  this  source  it  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  But  when  burnt  sugar 
not  so  derived  is  added  to  cover  and  conceal  the  impoverishment  of 
the  beer  with  water,  its  presence  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  adulteration. 

Adulteration  with  vegetable  bitters, — The  vegetable  bitters  which 
have  been  known  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  are 
gentian,  chiretta,  quassia,  wormwood,  orange  peel,  orange  powder 
and  camomile — the  last  two  possess  ai'omatic  properties,  the  camo- 
niile  being  likewise  narcotic — also  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus,  and 
strychnin, 

A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  bitters  first  named 
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and  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus^  and  strychnin,  einoe  these  are  all  of 
a  highly  poisonous  nature. 

iHcric  or  trinitrophenic  acid,  formerly  called  carbazoiic  acid,  or 
artificial  indigo  bitter,  CoH3(N03)«0,  is  ohtaincd  from  a  yariety  of 
substances,  amongst  others  the  following:  carbolic  add  or  phenol, 
salicin,  indi<ro,  aloes,  benzoin  and  other  reeins,  and  silk. 

Picric  acid  crystallises  in  yellow,  shining  laminse,  composed  of  octa^ 
hedrons,  and  sometimes  in  needles  and  granules.  The  crystals  belong 
to  the  trimetric  system. 

It  melts,  when  slowly  heated,  into  a  browniah-yellow  oil,  which 
becomes  cr^'stalline  on  cooling.  It  volatilises  undecomposed  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  boils,  giving  off  a  highly 
irritating  vapour,  which  condenses  into  needles  and  scales. 

When  quickly  heated  it  undergoes  decomposition,  accompanied  by 
a  violent  explosion. 

It  possesses  an  intensely  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus. 
In  doses  of  from  I  to  10  grains  many  animals  are  killed,  inclndini? 
rabbits  and  dogs,  convulsions  and  delirium  being  produced.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  in  difierent  proportions  according  to  its  tempeiatiire. 
One  part  of  picric  acid  is  dissolved  in  86  parts  of  water  at  15°  G.  sod 
in  26  parts  at  77°  0.,  the  solution  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
concentrated  it  stains  the  skin.  It  is  easily  solul^le  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  also  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  unchanged  on  l^e  addition  of  water.  Its  power  of 
imparting  colour  to  water  is  really  surprising.  Water  contaimng 
ToSoo  P*^  ^^  picric  acid  is  of  a  distinctly  yellow  colour,  and  if  the 
quantity  present  be  greatly  below  this,  the  colour  may  still  be  brought 
out  by  viewing  the  water  in  a  stratum  two  or  three  inches  in  depth. 

CoociUus  indums  is  the  fruit  of  Cocculus  suherosus,  also  named 
Meniyfennufn  cocctUus,  These  seeds  possess  strongly  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  piero- 
toxin,  CjgHi^Og,  which  is  present  in  it  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent 

This  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  aJcohoL 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  &tty  matter  is  removed  by  hdOiBs 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  remove  colourinjr 
matter.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  evaporated,  and  the  picrotoxin  obtained  by  ciystaUiBation. 

From  pure  solutions  it  crvstallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  from 
coloured  liquids  in  interlaced  threads,  which  aner  a  time  change  into 
more  solid  needles  and  even  into  laminae. 

It  possesses  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  act  on  vesetaUe 
colours.  It  dissolves  in  160  paits  of  cold  and  25  parts  of  boiling 
water.    It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Picrotoxin  is  highly  poisonous,  giving  rise  to  giddiness,  a  spedee  af 
intoxication,  convulsions,  and  even  deam. 

It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  the  same  manner  as  glucoae,  but  its 
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reducing  power  is  lees  by  about  five  times.  It  dissolves  in  strMig 
Bulphunc  acid,  forming  a  safiron-coloured  solution,  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  the  solution  assiuues  a  red-brown  colour. 

Sifyehnm  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Sttychnoe,  especially  Strycknos  nux  vomica ;  this  genus  also  contain^ 
&  St.  Iffnatii,  a  plant  yielding  the  beans  of  St.  Ignatius^  and  S,  tieut^, 
which  furnishes  the  upa^-tieut^,  the  Javan  arrow  poison. 

Strychnin  may  be  extracted  from  ground  Ignatius  beans  or  from 
nux  vomica  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  oH) 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead  is  added.  The  strychnin  remaios  in  the  solution,  which  is  fteed 
from  the  excess  of  lead  bv  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then 
boiled  with  magnesia.  Thereby  the  strychnin  is  precipitated,  and  is 
then  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation'^  from  alcohol.  100  parts  of 
mix  vomica  yield  about  0*6  parts  of  strychnin. 

Pure  strychnin  crystallises  in  white  four-sided  pyramids  of  the 
trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  which  have  the  formula  OgilLi^jiO,.  It 
is  soluble  in  6,667  parts  of  cold  and  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  since  it  resists  putrefaction  it  may  be  extracted 
from  bodies  even  after  they  have  been  buried  for  a  long  period; 
according  to  McAdam  as  lon^  as  three  years. 

Its  solution  is  intenselv  bitter,  and  hence  its  leputed  employment  in 
the  adulteration  of  bitter  beer.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  being  sufiicient  to  kill  a  large  dog ;  and,  since  it  is  cumulative 
in  its  action,  poisonous  efiects  may  be  produced  by  the  continued  use 
of  this  alkaloid  even  in  the  minutest  doses. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  editor  of 
the  'Lancet/  Mr.  Wakley,  to  undertake,  through  the  author,  a  very 
extended  and  rigorous  enquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  alleged  adulte^ 
ration  of  beer  with  strychnin. 

In  the  year  1850  a  report  came  before  the  public  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  the  deadly  poison  strychnin  is  commonly  employed  by 
brewers  in  the  manufacture  of  'bitter  beer'  or  'pale  ale.' 

The  following  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  report : — 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  M.  Payen  is  asserted  to  have  stated  that  strychnin  was 
prepared  in  large  quantities  in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  authorities 
had  ascertained  that  it  was  destined  for  England,  it  being  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  bitter  beer  of  that  country. 

This  statement,  after  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  French  papers, 
and  amongst  others  in  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bome  En^sh  journalists,  who  commented  at  some  length  upon  it,  in- 
cautiously treating  the  assertion  as  though  its  truth  had  oeen  fully 
ascertained.  At  length  the  injurious  statement  made  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  '  limes '  newspaper,  and  thus  became  universally  dis- 
seminated. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  brewers  of  bitter  beer,  the  preparation  of 
yt2 
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which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  pass  by  without 
notice  so  grave  a  chargre,  and  one  so  unmediately  affecting  their 
interests.  Accordingly  the  two  chief  firms,  those  of  Messrs.  Allsopp 
Sz  Sons  and  Messrs  liiss  &  Co.,  lost  no  time  in  publicly  denyinjr,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  strychnin,  or  any  other  deleterious 
substance,  was  ever  employed  by  thetn  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
beer. 

These  celebrated  brewers  suggested  that  their  bitter  beer  should 
be  subjected  to  a  searching  chemical  and  microscopical  examination, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  place  the  enquiry  in  the  hands  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission.  They  offered  to  throw  open  their 
breweries,  stores,  &c.,  in  the  most  complete  and  unreserved  manner, 
and  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  fullest  investigation. 

Feeling  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance ;  that  it  in- 
volved the  public  health  to  a  great  degree,  and  also  the  peconian 
interests  of  a  trade  which,  from  its  magnitude,  had  almost  assumed  a 
national  character ;  that  it  also  affected  the  judgment  of  the  medical 

Profession  by  whom  the  bitter  beers  had  been  so  strongly  recommen- 
ed — Mr.  "VVakley  ultimately  agreed  to  undertake  the  eDquir]^^  ujon 
the  distinctly  declared  condition  that  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  analyses,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  reputation 
and  quality  of  the  beer,  should  be  unreservedly  and  £Biithfully  com- 
municated to  the  public. 

In  order  to  put  the  statement  to  the  test,  forty  samples  of  bitter  beer 
were  subjected  to  analysis — twenty  df  the  ale  of  Mesgrs.  Bass  <J-  Co.  and 
the  like  number  of  samples  of  the  ale  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  ^  Sons. 

They  were  all  found  to  consist  of  the  products  of  maU  and  hopi 
and  the  constituents  oipure  spring  water',  no  other  ingredient  of  anj 
kind  being  discovered,  either  organic  or  inorganic. 

These  samples  were  procured  under  circumstances  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  error,  fallacy,  or  of  preparation  for  the  selection. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  and  after  the  most  scrutinising  ex- 
amination^ microscopical,  chemical,  and  physiological,  we  fiiiled  to 
detect  the  smallest  atom  of  strychnin,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ingre- 
dients than  the  products  of  malt  and  hops  and  the  constituents  of 
pure  spring  water. 

Unknown  to,  and  wholly  independent  of  ourselves,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Hofmann,  at  the  reauest  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  &  Sons,  subjected 
several  samples  of  their  bitter  beer  to  analysis.  In  their  published 
report  it  is  stated  that  they  also  &iled  to  discover  the  slightest  trae« 
of  strychnin. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  the  statement  made  that 
strychnin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  is  consistent 
with  probability.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it  i* 
necessary  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  Uie  quantity  of  this  subetanoe  neee^ 
sary  to  impart  bitterness  to  a  given  bulk  of  fluid,  to  determine  tht 
chemical  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  beer,  and  to  ascertain  the 
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amount  of  strychnin  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  with 
safety  to  healdi  and  life.  With  respect  to  its  bittemees^  we  find  that 
one  grain  only  of  strychnin  imparts  a  decided  and  persistent  bitterness 
to  at  least  40,000  grains  of  water,  or  upwards  of  half  a  gidlon ;  but  the 
taste  of  the  same  quantity  of  strychnin  is  perceptible  when  diluted 
with  420,000  grains,  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  beers  contain  free  acetic 
acid  in  Tariable  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  strychnin  added  to  beer 
becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  stijchnia.  Now  this  salt,  although 
very  bitter,  is  less  so  than  strychmn  itself;  consequently,  a  larger 
amount  of  the  combined  alkaloid  is  necessary  to  impctft  the  same  degree 
of  bitterness. 

We  have  ascertained  that  no  less  than  three  grains  of  acetate  of 
strychnia  are  needed  to  give  a  persistent  and  suitable  bitterness  to 
hau  a  gallon  of  water;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  not  less  than  one 
grain  and  a  half  of  strychnin  in  combination  with  acetic  acid  would  be 
required  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  same  quantity  of 
beer  as  to  render  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  a  matter  of 
any  moment.  Now  a  Quantity  of  strychnin  so  considerable  as  this 
could  not  be  taken  in  t)eer  even  without  danger  to  life.  Were  the 
quantity  present  in  beer  much  below  this,  its  use  would  still  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  dan^r,  since  this  poison,  like  digitalis, 
colchicum,  and  certain  other  active  vegetable  products,  is  liable  to  be 
retained  in  the  system,  and  to  accumulate  in  it  to  such  an  extent  aA 
at  length  to  give  rise  to  the  tetanic  spasms  and  other  consequences 
symptomatic  of  poisoning  by  strychnin. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  state- 
ment made  concerning  the  use  of  strychnin  in  beer  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  probability. 

NarcoticB. — The  hop  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  partly 
for  its  bitter,  and  partly  6n  account  of  its  narcotic,  properties,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  cocculus  indicus ;  but  tobacco  and  opium^  which 
have  also  been  resorted  to,  are  used  mainly  for  their  narcotic  or  sopo- 
rific effects,  which  simulate  somewhat  those  of  the  hop. 

We  believe  that  the  employment  of  both  tobacco  and  opium  are  so 
rare  that  it  is  scarcely  necescuiiy  to  enter  into  any  long  description 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  active  principles^  contained  in 
those  substances.  We  shall,  however,  give  the  method  for  the  detec- 
tion in  the  one  case  of  the  nicotin  and  in  the  other  of  the  morphin, 
which  are  their  two  most  important  and  distinctive  principles. 

CamUnativea, — The  carmiDatives  of  the  use  of  which  there  is  evi- 
dence are  ginger,  coriander,  caraway  seeds,  cardamom  seeds,  grains  of 
paradise  and  capsicum,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  described  in 
their  appropriate  places. 

Mineral  adiUterants, — A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  ^me  of  these  are  used  to  give 
the  beer  an  appearance  of  strength  and  to  make  it  iroth,  bead  or  '  head' 
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well.  The  substances  employed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  gulpkate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  salt ;  otaers^  as  chalk  and  the  alkalies,  are  used  to 
correct  undue  acidity ;  and  again  others,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  cream 
of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  to  give  to  the  beer  a  tartness  or  haid- 
nees  characteristic  of  age,  and  which  is  preferred  by  some  beer  drinkers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  law  allows  of  the  addition  of 
a  certain  Quantity  of  salt,  which  must  not  exceed  50  grains  per 
gallon,  including  that  contained  in  the  water  used  in  the  brewiiijr, 
and  this  addition  it  permits  for  no  sufficient  reason,  lending  its  offidal 
sanction  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others^  to  the  deterioration  and 
adulteration  of  an  important  article  of  consumption. 

It  appears  from  our  anafyses  that  salt  is  almost  constantly  present 
in  porter.  This  addition  we  know  is  nmde  in  the  first  inatanoe  br 
the  brewers  themselvee;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  further 
quantity  is  frequently  used  by  the  publican  to  assist  in  bringii^ 
up  the  flavour  of  beer  which  has  been  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
audition  of  water.  The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  porter  is  often 
sufficiently  large  to  conununicate  a  perceptibly  saline  taste  to  the 
mouth,  'the  salt  is  used  by  the  brewers  in  the  following  manner:— It 
is  first  mixed  up  in  a  tub  with  flour,  usually  wheat  flour,  and  the 
mixture  is  cast  by  handfuls  over  the  surface  of  the  wort  in  the  cooling 
vat.  It  is  said  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  fining  of  the  wort, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  these  are  the  only  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  brewer. 

The  presence  of  iron,  which  is  added  chiefly  to  stout,  causes  it  of  . 
course  to  be  more  strengthening  and  tonic,  but  iron  is  a  tonic  which  does 
not  suit  all  persons ;  and  if  it  be  desirable  that  we  should  take  it  at  all, 
since  it  is  a  medicine,  it  should  be  administered  in  suitable  cases  only 
by  the  physician,  and  not  indiscriminately  by  the  brewer. 

From  difierent  sources  we  obtain  the  following  information  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  many  of  the  substances  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  PhiUips  furnished  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  1856  witii 
the  subjoined  evidence  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  beer: — 

'  It  IS  chiefly  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  iron  that  are  used  for 
adulterating  beer,  and  also  quassia,^ 

Mr.  Edwin  Wickhanrs  evidence  was  to  this  efloct : — 

*  From  my  experience  in  brewing  I  believe  that  the  great  adulten- 
tion  of  beer  takes  place  in  the  cellars  of  the  publicans  and  not  in  the 
breweries,  although  I  know  it  is  done  by  some  brewers.' 

Mr.  Schole/leld.  *  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  a 
common  thing  ?  ' — '  Verv  common,  so  much  so  that  the  exception  is 
not  to  adulterate ;  and  I  believe  those  exceptions  are  very  few.' 

Mr.  Wickham  gave  the  following  as  the  receipt  in  frequent  use 
amongst  publicans  lor  the  adulteration  of  porter : — 

'  To  one  barrel  of  porter  eight  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  gelatin  (or  patent  size  will  do),  a  handful  of  common 
salt,  extract  or  gentian  or  quassia  to  restore  to  it  the  original  latter 
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flavour,  nUphate  of  innmoma  to  hnng  it  back  to  its  colour,  luilf  an 
ounce  of  Bulphate  of  iron,  and  if  required  to  taste  oldish,  an  ounce  of 
rochs  alum/ 

Again,  Mr.  Wickham  affirmed — '  I  have  known  single  instances 
of  tobacco  being  used  in  beer.* 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  evidence  before  the  same  Parliamentary 
Committee,  stated  that  'at  least  250  tons  of  coccultts  mdicta  are 
annually  imported,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  for  the  use  of  brewers.' 

He  further  stated  that  '  from  200  to  300  tons  of  the  acrid  seeds 
^f  cardamom,  or  grains  of  paradise,  are  also  annually  imported,  and 
chiefly  used  to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  beer  and  spirits.'  Also 
that '  cocculus  indicus  is  commonly  introduced  into  beer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  false  strength  to  it  In  one  case  which  came  under  my 
knowledge,  the  publican  was  found  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  adulte- 
rating his  beer  to  be  sold  the  next  day.' 

mx.  Gay,  in  the  evidence  before  quoted  from  more  than  once,  gave 
tlie  toUowlnff  intormanonm  regarato  cocculus  indicus : — 

He  stated '  I  have  ground  many  hundredweights  of  cocculus  indicus.' 

Mr.  Mqffatt,  '  WSaX  is  it  used  for  ? ' — '  I  suspect  to  go  into  the  poor 
man's  drink.' 

'  For  whom  did  yo»  grind  cocculus  indicus  ?  ' — '  For  wholesale 
drugffists.' 

Mr.  Rodgers  alleged  in  his  evidence  that '  cocculus  indicus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  brewers'  druggists  under  the  name  of  muUum.^ 

Mr.  Sinunonds  also  made  this  remark  in  his  evidence — '  In  the 
suburbs  of  London  I  may  mention  that  it  is  a  common  practice  ^ith 
the  publicans  to  adulterate  beer  on  Saturday  nights  much  more  than 
on  other  nights.' 

He  likewise  deduced  the  inference  that  beer  is  extensively  adulte- 
rated from  the  following  statistical  particulars  :— 

'  There  is  one  matter/  he  observed,  *  which  occurs  to  me  as  being 
exceedingly  singular,  which  is  that  the  consumption  of  malt  and  hops 
continued  stationary,  though  the  consiunption  of  beer,  with  the  in- 
creasini?  population,  must  have  increased  very  largely.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  hops  con- 
sumed, and  some  substances  must  therefore  be  used  very  exteoisively 
to  make  up  the  difleience.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
hops  in  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  60,000  acres,  being  only 
7,000  acres  beyond  the  culture  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  home  produc- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  has  scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  yet  the  ship- 
ments of  beer  and  ale  have  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  the  home 
consumption  must  necessarily  have  increased  also.' 

Another  &ct,  proving  the  extensive  practice  of  adulteration  in  beer, 
was  related  by  Mr.  Wickham,  in  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Swift  :-— 

^  Is  it  not  customary  for  publicans  to  sell  the  beer  at  the  price 
which  they  pay  to  the  orewers,  so  that  this  adulteration  forms  their 
actual  profit? ' — '  Yes,  many  publicans  do  so.' 
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Mr.  Morris,  who  wrote  a  book  some  years  smoe,  entided  *  Brewing: 
Malt  liquors'  described  and  recommended  a  variety  of  articles  to 
be  employed  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  porter^  as  coloming,  ooccqlos 
indicus,  su?eet  iiag  root,  quassia,  corianaer  seeds,  capsicum,  canwaj 
seeds,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger,  beenu,  oyster  shells,  and  alum.  '  The 
colouring,'  Mr.  Morris  remarked,  *  gives  a  good  fiftce  to  the  beer,  and 
enables  you  to  giatify  the  sight  of  your  different  customers.'  And 
again, '  Beans  tend  to  mellow  malt  Uquor,  and  from  their  properties 
add  much  to  its  inebriating  Qualities;  but  they  must  not  be  used  in 
too  larae  a  quantity.    Oyster  soells  are  very  good  to  recover  sour  beer. 

<  Alum  is  generally  put  into  the  vat,  as  it  gives  the  beer  a  smack  of 
age. 

^  Cocculus  indicus  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hops,  and  is 
a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor.  It  prevents  second  fermentatioD 
in  bottled  beer,  and  consequently  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  waim 
climates.     Its  effects  are  of  an  inebriating  nature.* 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Child,  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  brewin^r 
porter,  which  went  through  eleven  editions,  gave  the  following  receipt 
for  making  porter : — 


1  quarter  of  malt. 

8  Ibe.  of  hops, 

9  Ibe.  of  treacle. 

8  Ibe.  of  liquorice  root. 
8  lbs.  of  efflentia  bina. 
8  lbs.  of  colour. 
Cap^icam,  half  an  ounce. 
Spanish  liquorice,  two  ounces. 


CoocqIos  indicus,  a  quarter  of  ao 

ounce.  • 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Heading. 

Ginger,  three  ounces. 
Lime,  four  ounces. 
Linseed,  one  oun'^e. 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms. 


The  essentia  bina,  he  states,  '  is  compounded  of  8  lbs.  of  moist 
sugar,  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel  (for  no  copper  one  could  withstand  the 
heat  sufficiently)  till  it  comes  to  a  thick,  syrupy  consistCTice,  perfectly 
black  and  extremely  bitter.' 

Colour  *  is  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  boiled  until  it  obtains 
a  middle  state  between  bitter  and  sweet,  and  which  gives  to  porter 
that  mild,  mellow  colour  usually  so  much  admired.' 

The  heading  '  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder ;  and  is  so  called  from  giving  to  porter  the  beautifiil 
head  of  froth  which  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and 
which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratify  their  customers.' 

Other  receipts  by  Mr.  Morris  are  as  follow : — 


Malt,  25  quarten. 


Hops       .... 
Cocculus  indicus  berry   . 
Leghorn  juice 
Porter  extract 


cwt.   on.  lbs 

12  0 

0        0  6 

0        0  80 
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Makf  20  quarUn* 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Hops 2  0  0 

Coccalua  Indicus  beny    ....        0  0  4 

Sugar 0  0  28 

Fabia  amara  (noz  vomica)    ...        0  0  6 

He  also  gave  the  following  directious : — 

To  make  up  a  Vat  of  150  Barreh, 

'  Use  half  a  barrel  of  colouring,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  ground  alum,  one 
pound  of  salt  of  steel,  and  two  barrels  of  strong  imings.  Mix  these 
well  together^  and  put  them  in  a  vat,  rousing  it  thoroughly  at  the 
same  time.  Let  the  vat  remain  open  three  (£iys,  then  close  it  and 
sand  it  over.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use-^your  own  good  sense 
wiU  inform  you  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.* 

The  extensive  employment  of  various  drugs  for  porter  brewing  led, 
many  years  since,  to  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  men  termed 
'  brewers*  druggists.*  These  persons  issued  recular  price-currents,  and 
they  made  it  tneir  business  to  send  travellers  all  over  the  country  with 
lists  and  samples  exhibiting  the  price  and  quality  of  the  articles 
manufactured  oy  them. 

Mr.  Accum  states  that  '  their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it 
was  amongst  the  country  brewers  chiefly  that  they  found  the  most  cus- 
tomers, and  it  is  amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am  assured 
by  some  of  these  operators,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold.' 

'  It  was  at  the  same  time,  also,  writes  Accum, '  that  a  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  notorious  memory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing  beer  from  various 
drugs  without  any  malt  and  hops.  This  chemist  did  not  turn  brewer 
himself,  but  he  struck  out  the  more  profitable  trade  of  teaching  his 
mystery  to  the  brewers  for  a  handsome  fee.  From  that  time  forwards, 
written  directions  and  receipt-books  for  using  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions to  be  substituted  for  malt  and  hops  were  respectively  sold ;  and 
many  adepts  soon  afterwards  appeared  everywhere  to  instruct  brewers 
in  the  nefarious  practice  first  pomted  out  by  Mr.  Jackson.' 

The  following  remark,  contained  in  Dr.  Normandy's  work,  entitled 
'  Commercial  Haoidbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,'  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  fraternity  of  brewers'  druggists  is  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct : — 

'  It  is  a  publicly  known  fact  that  carts  may  be  seen  bearing  the 

inscription,  m  stanng  paint,  of  "  C ;  brewere'  druggists."    Such  a 

cart  I  have  myself  seen  a  few  days  ago  standing,  in  the  broad  light  of 
midday,  before  a  publican's  shop  or  gin  palace.' 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  porter  is  adulterated  may  alao  be 
formed  from  the  two  following  circumstances : — 

It  has  been  shown  before  Uie  Parliamentary  Conunittee  on  Public- 
Houjses,  on  the  clearest  eyidencoythat  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  pub- 
lican to  realise  any  profit  by  the  sale  of  beer  without  having  recoune 
to  adulteration. 

Again,  Mr.  M  Oulloch,  a  witness  before  the  same  Oommittee,  not 
only  deposed  to  the  fact  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of  beer  by  pub- 
licans, but  he  also  estimated  the  loss  to  the  State  arising  out  of  that 
adulteration  at  100,000^.,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  malt. 

Not  only  is  beer  itself  adulterated,  but  frequently  the  very  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  is  made  are  also  adulterated,  as  tiie  hops  and 
malt. 

The  AduUeratton  of  Malt. 

Barley  is  sometimes  substituted  for  malt,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
revenue. 

The  Adulteration  of  Hops, 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  hope,  Mr.  Phillips  gave  the  following 
information  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855: — 'Most 
of  the  40  samples  of  hops  I  have  spoken  of  contained  ffrairu  of  para- 
dise ;  in  one  instance  we  had  coociUus  indicuBy  but  only  in  one  instance." 

These  40  samples  of  hops  were  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve 
years,  and  out  of  them  36  were  found  to  be  adiUterated,  the  substances 
met  with  being  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  chiretta,  gentian,  camomile 
flowers,  coriaivder  seeds,  and  in  one  instance  cocculus  indicus,  and  in 
another,  exhausted  tobacco, 

HesuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Porter  and  Stout. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  oiflfty-two  samples  of 
stovt  and  porter,  there  being  thirty-two  of  the  former  and  twenty  of 
the  latter,  procured  both  from  brewers  and  publicans,  were: — 

The  samples  of  stoitt  either  obtained  from  agents,  or  purcbated 
at  the  taps  of  several  of  the  principal  London  porter  brewers,  were 
considerably  stronger  than  those  procured  from  publicans ;  the  alcohol, 
of  specific  gravity  '796,  temperature  15-5°  0.,  contained  in  the  fonner 
samples  ranged  from  7"  15  per  cent,  by  volume  the  highest,  to  4-63  the 
lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from  publicans  varied, 
with  one  exception,  from  4*87  per  cent,  to  3'25  per  cent. 

The  same  difference  of  strength  also  characterised  the  various 
samples  of  porteb  procured  from  the  two  different  sources;  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  porters  obtained  from  the  taps  varying  from 
4-61  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent. ;  whereas  those  purchased  of  publicans 
ranged  from  3'97  per  cent,  to  1'81  per  cent. 
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In  nearly  all  the  stouts  and  porters  salt  was  present,  often  in 
considerable  amount. 

In  some  of  the  samples  cane  mgar  and  treacle  were  likewise 
present. 

Great  as  was  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  different  samples^ 
arising  mainly  from  dilution  with  water,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  porter  and  stout  had  been  procured  direct  from  the  brewers,  in 
place  of  from  the  public-houses  known  as  brewers*  taps,  the  difference 
would  have  been  found  to  be  still  greater. 

Such  is  the  simplest  form  which  the  adulteration  of  these  beyerages 
assumes ;  not  unfr^uently  it  takes  a  more  complicated  and  serious 
form. 

The  receipt  or  formula  according  to  which  the  majority  of  articles 
of  consiunption  are  adulterated,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 

First  there  is  something  added  to  augment  the  weij^ht  and  bulk  of 
the  article;  then  something  to  restore  the  lost  colour;  and  lastly, 
something  to  give  to  the  adulterated  and  weakened  compound,  as  far  as 
possible,  me  taste  and  qualities  possessed  by  the  genuine  commodity. 

It  is  according  to  this  formula  that  porter  and  stout  are  adulte- 
rated ;  first  water  is  added  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  then  treadcj  sugar, 
and  salt,  to  restore  the  colour  and  flavour. 

The  dilution  of  the  beer  makes  it  less  intoxicating,  and  hence  the 
occasional  use  of  a  variety  of  the  other  articles  intended  to  impart  to 
it  the  semblance  of  strength. 

Mr.  Phillips  found  that  grains  of  paradise  had  been  added  in  14 
out  of  20  samples  subjected  to  analysis. 

Out  of  20  samples  of  adulterated  beer,  examined  in  1863,  Mr. 
Phillips  found  cocculus  indicus  in  large  quantities  in  two  instances, 
and  in  one  tobacco. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  may  be  met 
appears  to  us  to  bie  clear  and  simple,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  some 
years  since  had  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public-Houses ;  it  is,  that  no 
malt  liqtwrs  should  he  permitted  to  he  sold  hy  any  publican  under  cer- 
tain fixed  or  standard  strengths,  the  tests  of  strength  being  not  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  beers,  but  principally  the  amount  or  percentage 
of  alcohol  contained  in  them. 

Such  a  regulation,  properly  enforced,  would  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  by  the  addition  of  water,  sugar, 
salt,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  mentioned  in  this  report ; 
and  it  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  different  recog- 
nised strengths  and  qualities  of  malt  liquors  now  in  use,  as  single  and 
double  stouts,  ales,  and  porters. 

It  having  been  proved  that  beer  is  very  extensively  adulterated,  let 
lis  now  enquire  how  far  the  Excise  at  the  time  when  the  above  analyses 
were  made  protected  the  revenue  in  the  case  of  this  article. 
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As  has  been  shown,  malt  and  hops,  the  ingredients  used  in  brewing 
lieer,  are  both  adultenited,  as  is  also  the  beer  itself. 

It  ai)peara  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  already  qnoted,  that 
the  Excise,  with  its  70  chemists  and  4,000  inspectors,  in  the  couise  of 
twelve  years,  examined  only  40  samples  of  hops,  of  which  36  were 
adulterated. 

With  regard  to  mait,  the  Excise  was  then  in  a  state  of  happy  igno- 
rance, as  appears  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  PhiJOipsi^ 

Mr.  Vtlliers.  '  What  information  can  you  give  us  respecting  malt  ? ' 
-— '  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  in  some  difficulty  about  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at  a  means  by  which  we  can  detect  any  mixture. 
It  is  possible  we  may  have  been  defrauded  of  malt  du^  by  the  mix- 
tuie  of  grain ;  some  traders  assert  we  have  largely,  but  I  cannot  say  of 
my  own  knowledge.' 

'  *  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  mixture? ' — '  Chiefly  barley,  I 
suppose.' 

The  Excise  was  but  little  better  informed  respecting  beer.  Of  1 ,139 
samples  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve  years,  taken,  when  about  to 
be  exported,  from  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  granty 
so  that  the  drawback  might  be  allowed,  that  scientific  M>dy  succeeded 
in  discovering  adulteration  in  only  twelve  samples. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  all  that  the  scientific  department  of  the 
•Excise  at  the  time  referred  to  had  been  able  to  effect  in  discoveiiiig 
adulterations  in  hops,  malt,  and  beer. 

THE  DETBCnON   OF  THE  ADITLTHEATIOirS  OF  HALT  BEVT^RAGES. 

Detection  of  witter, — The  presence  of  added  water  can  only  be  in- 
ferred when  the  specific  gravity,  total  solids,  including  mineral  matter, 
and  alcohol,  are  all  below  those  characteristic  of  beer  of  good  quality. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  analyst  should  be  furnished  with  certain 
authoritative  standards  to  guide  him.  What  these  standards  should  be 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the  definition  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary  to  prohibit  a 
brewer  from  making  malt  beverages  of  any  strength  he  thinks  fit ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  he  sells  these  beverages  under  certain  distinct  names,  as 
beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout,  it  is  only  just  that  the  public  should  have 
the  means  of  knowing  what  those  names  really  signify,  and  this  know- 
ledge must  be  based  upon  the  actual  composition  of  these  beversgee. 

It  is  not  insisted  that  they  should  always  be  of  one  invariable 
strength  and  composition,  but  only  that  they  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  fall  below  a  certain  very  moderate  standard.  In  no  other  way 
than  this  is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  malt  beverages 
with  water. 

Standards  of  comparison  are  equally  required,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  case  of  muk  and  spirits. 

Detection  of  cane  stiff  or, — Under  this  head  we  include  molasses  and 
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treacle,  since  these  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  cane  sugar.  Of 
course  if  cane  sugar  be  added  to  the  wort,  it  will  no  longer  exist  as 
such  in  the  fermented  beverage ;  it  will  all  have  been  transformed  into 
fiflucoee  and  alcohol,  and  hence  its  discovery  would  be  possible  only 
by  indirect  methods,  that  is  to  say  by  detecting  in  the  sediment  of  the 
beer  either  the  sugar  acarus  or  the  dotted  and  characteristic  particles 
of  the  sugar-cane. 

When,  however,  the  cane  sugar  has  been  added,  as  it  frequently  is 
after  the  fermentation  of  the  beer,  as  when  twn  barrels  of  beer  are 
made  by  the  publicans  into  three  barrels — a  common  practice,  as  has 
already  been  explained  —then  its  discovery  is  more  practicable.  Not 
unfrequently  crystals  of  cane  suofar  may  be  obtained  by  the  careful 
evaporation  of  the  extract  of  the  beer,  especially  if  the  sugar  has  been 
added  in  the  raw  state,  and  not  as  treacle.  Or  the  cane  sugar  may  be 
estimated  after  its  conversion  into  glucose  by  boiling  in  the  usual 
manner  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Of  course  the  dextrin  proper  to 
the  beer  is  converted  at  the  same  time,  but  there  should  be  a  certain 
relation,  more  or  less  definite,  between  the  amounts  of  starch  sugar 
and  dextrin  in  genuine  beer,  a  relation  which  would  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed if  cane  sugar  had  been  added. 

Again,  in  this  case  there  is  an  increased  chance  of  detecting  by  the 
microscope  in  the  residue  of  the  beer  the  sugar  acarus  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  sugi^-cane. 

Detection  of  liquorice,— TlnR  substance  is  usually  added  to  the  porter 
or  stout  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cane  sugar  after  fermentation.  If 
liquorice  has  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  any  beer,  we 
believe  that  its  presence  would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  taste  of 
the  carefully  evaporated  extract,  and  again,  since  stick  liquorice  is 
almost  always  adulterated,  very  frequently  with  different  kinds  of  flour 
or  starch,  and  since  also  it  is  usualiy  much  contaminated  with  copper, 
we  are  furnished  in  these  particulars  with  methods  whereby  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  liauorice  in  beer. 

For  the  flour  or  starch  search  shoula  be  made  in  tne  deposit  in  the 
cask,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  long  glass  tube, 
while  for  the  detection  of  the  copper  a  considerable  amount  of  the  beer, 
including  some  of  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  should  be 
evaporated,  the  residue  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for  copper  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Furthermore  liquorice  contains  a  peculiar  form  of  sugar,  named 
fflycyrrhmn.  This  is  distinguished  from  other  sugars  by  being  un- 
fermentable  and  by  its  solubility  in  ether,  whereby  it  may  be  extracted 
m>m  the  residue  of  the  beer  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Detection  of  burnt  tugar, — Since  black  or  patent  malt  contains  a 
large  amount  of  burnt  sugar,  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  state  in  any 
case  whether  that  substance  has  been  directly  added  to  the  beer,  or 
whether  it  has  been  introduced  through  the  malt  emploved. 

According  to  R.  Schuster  ('  Dingier *8  Polyt.  Joum.')  genuine  beer, 
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when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  tannin,  becomes  decolorised,  while 
that  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  still  retains  the  greater  part  of  its 
colour. 

Detection  of  vegetable  bitters, — Several  of  the  bitter  substancee  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  the  adulteration  of  beer  contain  active 
crystallisable  substances,  which  in  some  cases  will  serve  for  the  idem* 
tincation  of  the  bitter.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  gentian,  quassia, 
and  wormwood.  (?6n^tan  contains  a  crystallisable  acid,  called  gentianic 
acid,  having  the  formula  Oi^H^oO^;  this  is  not,  however,  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  root. 

Quassia  also  contains  a  crystallisable  substance,  to  which  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  root  is  due,  and  which  is  termed  qtuissin.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  root  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  crystals  being  small  white 
opaque  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  possessing  a  very 
bitter  principle. 

The  active  principle  of  wormwood  is  absunthm,  Oj^HmO,. 

For  further  details  respecting  these  substances  see 'Watts^s  Die* 
tionary.' 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  he  can  detect,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
calumha  root  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  2  ounces 
in  the  ffallon.  He  evaporates  a  portion  of  the  suspected  beer,  ex- 
hausts tne  syrup  with  alcohol,  and  evaporates  this  solution  to  dxynees. 
A  solution  of  hypochloride  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  spectrum 
observed.  Genuine  beer  will  give  a  spectrum  7  .  .  8  —  —  9 — of 
Sorby  8  scale,  while  calumba  root  furnishes  one  at  3^  .  .  4^  —  —  5. — 
Sorby, '  Quarterly  Journal  Microscopical  Science,'  vol.  xxxvi, 

"the  other  substances  named  are  chiretta,  bitter  orange  peelj  and 
cafnoniile,  but  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  chemistry  of  these 
substances,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  contain  any  active  prin- 
ciples or  not  which  would  allow  of  their  identification. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  ma^  be  inferred  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  in  all  cases  the  bitter  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hope.  StiU, 
in  many  instances  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  the  fact  that 
some  bitter  substance  has  been  added  to  beer  other  than  the  lupulin  of 
the  hop. 

Detection  of  picric  ociii.— M.  Lassaigne  finds  that  this  substanee 
is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  most  of 
the  other  colouring  matters  of  beer,  as  well  as  the  bitter  principle  of 
hops,  and  also  that  it  is  not  absorbed  by  common  bone  charooal 
thoroughl]^  purified  by  acids.  By  means  of  one  or  other  of  these  sub- 
stances, he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  tolerably  pure  solution  of  picnc 
acid.  M.  I.<assaigne  states  that  while  pure  Deer  is  almost  entirely 
decolorised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified  bone  charcoal,  beer 
adulterated  with  the  one  twelve-thousand tn,  or  even  the  one  eight43eii- 
thousandth  part  of  picric  acid,  remains  of  a  yellow  citron  ookxir. 
Supposing  the  beer  to  contain  a  still  more  minute  quantity  of  picric 
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acid,  it  musty  subsequent  to  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
subetaiKsee,  be  evaporated  until  the  yellow  citron  colour  is  produced. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  above  method  picric  acid  might  be  detected 
in  poor  and  pale  beers,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  successful  in  the  case  of  London  stout  and  porter,  which  are  not 
entirely  decolorised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified  charcoal. 

Should  picric  acid  be  present,  the  beer  will  retain  its  bitterness  after 
the  precipitation  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  by  means  of  sub- 
acetate  or  lead. 

But  a  still  more  delicate  test  is  the  property  which  picric  acid  pos- 
sesses of  imnarting  a  yellow  colour  to  wool,  first  employed  for  its  detec- 
tion by  Ponl.  In  &ct,  if  the  wool  be  retained  in  the  beer  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  picric  acid  will  be  precipi- 
tated upon  it. 

The  beer  is  boiled  with  some  unbleached  wool  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  wool  is  then  removed  and  washed.  When  the  beer  is 
pure  the  wool  will  remain  white,  but  if  it  contain  even  one  part  of 
picric  acid  in  126,000  parts  of  beer,  the  wool  will  be  dyed  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

But  since  other  colouring  matters  of  the  beer  are  also  precipitated 
upon  the  wool,  it  has  occurred  to  H.  Brunner  to  separate  the  picric 
acid  from  the  wool  by  extracting  it  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  concentrated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added.  If  the 
minutest  trace  of  picric  acid  be  present,  a  red  coloration  of  isopuipurate 
of  potassium  will  be  produced.  By  this  method  one  part  of  picnc  acid 
in  600,000  parts  of  water  may  be  detected. 

Detedum  of  picrotoxin. — The  active  principle  of  cocculus  indicus 
is  picrotoxin,  the  presence  of  which  in  beer  may  fortunately  be 
discovered  bv  the  method  about  to  be  described,  devised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Heranath. 

Dr.  Herapath  has  directed  that  the  beer  or  porter  should  be  first 
treated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  tmrow  down  all  gum  and 
colouring  matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After 
standing  for  some  time,  or  Doiling  so  as  to  get  rid  of  uncombined 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  to  l^  filtered  again.  The  liquor  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature  imtil  it  be- 
comes rather  thick,  and  then  treated  with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal. 
After  agitation  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  charcoal  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  very  little  water,  and  dried  on  the  water-bath« 
The  charcoal  contains  the  picrotoxin,  which  may  be  separated  by 
boiling  with  a  little  pure  alcohol,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness 
on  slips  of  glass.  It  is  recognised  bv  its  forming  plumose  tufts 
of  acicular  crystals,  or  else  oat-shaped  forms.  If  ^rreater  time  be 
allowed  in  the  evaporation  the  picrotoxin  crystallises  m  quadrilateral 
prisms* 
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Dr.  Lanfrley,  of  Michiffan,  recommends  the  acidulation  of  tiie  beer 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ana  agitation  with  ether,  which  diaBolves  oat  the 
picrotozin — ^the  hydrochlorides  of  the  other  allcaloids  being  insoluUe  in 
that  menstruum.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  eyaporated,  when  the 
crrstals  of  picrotoxin  may  be  further  tested  '  by  rubbing  with  nitrate 
of^  potash,  adding  a  dro}>  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  strong  eolation 
of  potash  or  soda.  A  bright  readish-yellow  colour  is  given  if  picrotoxin 
be  present.' — Farke9, 

Detection  of  niLx  vomica  and  stiychnin,  opium  and  morpkiny  and 
tobanco  and  mcotin, — At  least  one  gallon  at  the  beer  is  eyaporated 
on  the  water-bath  at  a  temperature,  which  should  never  rise  above 
80^  C.  The  syruoy  residue  is  extracted  with  repeated  quantities  of 
cold  absolute  alconol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  that  above  mentioned. 
The  liquid,  which  is  strongly  acid,  is  to  be  very  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solution,  and  it  is  then  well  shaken  with 
pure  ether.  The  ether  takes  up  the  picrotoxin,  if  present,  and  die 
ethereal  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  and  tested  for  the  alkaloid. 

The  liquid,  after  the  removal  of  the  ether  by  heating  it,  is  now  to 
be  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  means  of  soda,  whereby  the  alkaloids 
are  liberated ;  it  is  again  well  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  pare  ether, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  the  ether  is  separated  and  evaporated  at  a  verv 
low  temperature  in  a  glass  basin  or  large  watch-glass.  The  ether  will 
dteolye  the  stnrchnin  and  nicotin  but  not  the  morphin,  which  re- 
mains in  the  alkaline  liquid.  If  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  no 
residue  remains,  no  alkaloid  can  be  present,  but  if  an  oily  and  strongly 
smelling  liquid  is  obtained,  the  presence  of  tobacco  in  tibie  beer  may  be 
suspected.  If  a  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  strychnin  would  probably 
have  been  used. 

The  residue,  if  any,  whether  oily  or  crystalline,  is  tested  as  fol- 
lows:— A  portion  is  slightly  heated.  A  smell  of  tobacco  woald 
reveal  the  presence  of  nicotin  bevond  all  doubt. 

To  another  part  of  the  residue  a  small  fragment  of  chromate  of 
potash  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  slightest  Izaoe  of 
strychnin  wiU  be  detected  by  the  liquid  assuming  a  deep  and  beautiful 
violet-blue  coloration. 

For  the  detection  of  morphin,  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  hv- 
drochloric  acid,  next  renderea  slightly  alkaline  bv  means  of  ammoniia, 
and  then  well  shaken  with  pure  fiisel  oil,  in  w^ich,  espedally  when 
slightly  warmed,  the  morphin  is  easily  soluble.  The  fusel  oil  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  watery  solution,  and  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  on 
the  water^bath.  If  morpliin  be  present  it  will  remain  in  ike  form  of 
microscopic  needles.  This  residue  may  be  further  tested,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  morphin  will  be  proved,  if  its  concentrated  solution  separatee 
iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and  if  it,  when  heated  in  the  vrater- 
bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  few  drops  of  concenttated  sol- 
phuric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  add,  produces  a  violet  colontiott. 
This  latter  reaction  is  very  distinctive  of  morphin. 
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The  following  process  for  the  detection  of  strychnin  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Kodgers : — *  The  evaporated  extract  of  the  beer  is 
digested,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  evapo- 
rating basin,  then  strained  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water- 
bath  ;  digest  the  residue  in  spirit,  iilter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness ; 
treat  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with  a  tew  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  agitate  in  a  tube  with 
chloroform.  The  strychnin  in  an  impure  condition  is  entirely  separated 
with  the  chloroform.  This  chloroform  solution  is  to  be  carefully 
separated  by  a  pipette  and  ^uied  into  a  small  dish,  wiped  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  evaporated,  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  over  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour ;  water  is  then  added 
and  excess  of  ammonia,  the  mixture  being  a^tated  once  more  with 
chloroform,  when  the  strychnin  will  be  agam  separated,  now  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  purity  for  testing,  which  can  be  done  after  evapo- 
rating a  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  wlute  porcelain.' 

JDetecticn  of  carfmnatioes. — ^The  carminatives  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  beer  may  be  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  classes^ 
In  the  one  the  active  principles  are  not  dissipated  bv  the  temperature 
of  boUing  water,  and  nence  thev  will  be  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
beer,  evaporated  on  the  watep-bath.  To  this  division  belong  ginger, 
capsicum,  and  grains  of  paradise.  The  active  principle's  of  these  may 
be  separated  from  the  extract  of  beer  by  treating  it  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the 
residue  with  ether,  in  which  the  lupulin  is  insoluble.  The  ethereal 
solution  may  now  be  evaporated  and  tested.  The  taste  will  afford 
a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  named  substances,  but  if  any  doubt 
be  entertained  as  to  the  presence  of  capsicin  this  will  be  dissipated 
by  burning  the  extract,  riimes  of  an  intensely  acrid  character  oeing 
evolved. 

In  the  other  division  the  active  principles  consist  of  volatile  oils,  as 
in  carawav  and  coriander.  In  this  case  tne  only  chance  of  discovery 
is  by  the  distillation  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  lieer,  say  600  cc.  Any 
volatile  oil  present  will  be  found  in  the  distillate^  and  its  presence 
would  be  revealed  by  ite  odour  and  taste. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  mdpkate  of  iron* — Take  half  a  litre  of 
the  beer,  evaporate,  and  Incinerate  the  residue.  If  iron  be  present  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  one  part  of  the  sulphate  to  316,000  parts  of 
beer,  equal  to  2  grains  in  9  gallons,  the  ash  will  be  of  a  reddish  colour, 
whereas  in  genuine  beer  it  is  always  white  or  greyish  white.  The  ash 
is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloride  acid,  and  the  liauid  tested  with 
a  solution  containing  both  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyaniae  of  potassium, 
which  will  give  a  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  if  iron  be  present. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  iron  proceed  as  directed 
under '  Tea.' 

Detection  and  esfimatum  of  alum, — Incinerate  the  residue  of  from 
one  to  two  litres  of  beer,  and  proceed  as  described  under  ^  Bread.' 
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Estimation  of  salt. — Evaporate  260  cc.  of  the  beer  to  diyneBs,  incine- 
rate and  dissolve  the  ash  in  pure  nitric  acid ;  filter  and  precipitate  in  the 
filtrate  the  chlorine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
chloride  of  silver  obtained  is  collected,  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

It  is  usually  recommended  to  estimate  the  chlorine  volumetrically 
from  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ash,  but  this  method  of  proceeding 
gives  very  erroneous  results,  inasmuch  aa  the  phosphates  contained  in 
the  beer  are  likewise  precipitated  by  the  standard  silver  solution. 

Estimation  of  lime,  soda,  potashj  and  suiphuric  acid, — In  making  an 
analysis  of  beer  vdth  a  view  to  determine  whether  it  contains  any 
excess  of  the  above  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  analyses 
given  below  of  the  ash  of  genuine  beer,  and  to  deduct  from  the 
quantities  found  the  normal  amounts  present  in  the  ash. 

Again,  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  must  be  estimated.  If  this  he 
considerable  it  will  show  that  some  alkaline  earth  or  alkali  has  been 
added,  the  exact  nature  of  which  will  be  revealed  on  further  analysis. 

The  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  whole  of  the  above-named 
substances  wiU  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  on  *  Tea.' 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  beer.  This  mav  exist  in  two  states,  either  combined  or  free.  If  in 
the  former  condition,  it  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  water  used  in 
brewing,  or  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  alum  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  beer.  The  water  used  by  ihe  Burton  brewers  contains, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

For  the  elstimation  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  see  *  Vinegar.' 

Detection  of  cream  of  tartar. — To  a  portion  of  beer  alcohol  is  added 
until  the  precipitate  formed  begins  to  be  permanent — that  is  to  say,  ia 
not  entirdy  dissolved  on  agitating  the  mixture.  The  beer  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  if  cream  of  tartar  be  present, 
this  will  have  separated  in  a  crystalline  state.  It  may  be  collected, 
incinerated,  and  from  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  the  amount  of  bitartnte 
of  potash  may  be  calculated. 

Analytes  of  the  Ash  of  Beer. 


Potash     . 

London  Munich 
Beer.     Beer. 

'£S-*' 

Scotch  Ale 
(14  samples ). 

Scotch 
(t  mmples). 

BnbUn 

Porter 

(S  Mmple«\ 

it  ^»>. 

88-35 '  36-58 

37-68 

3-2-29-8 

18-9-20-9 

21-4-32-0 

4-9^1-1 

Soda 

7-68  j    9-03 

6-59 

20-9-38-5 

38'8-38-8 

24-0-42-7   21-R-50-*» 

Lime 

2-45     1-48 

2-98 

0-2-  2-0 

1-3-  1-6     0  8-  1-5 

0-8-  69 

Magnesia. 

8-78     6-64 

4-66 

01-  5-6 

0-2-  1-4 

0-2-  1-2 

0-1-  1-2 

Sulphuric  add 

1-36 

1-68 

2-56 

1-6-19-2 

2-2-  6-4 

2-8-10-1 

1-6-12-2 

Chlorine  . 

2-76 

3-14 

2-14 

4-3- 18-25 

7-4-1 1-4 

6-9-101 

6-5-14-5 

Silica       . 

9-87 

9-96 

10-29 

4-6-19-1 

13-3-18-6 

6-9-19-7 

8-2-19-r 

Phosphoric  acid 

83-76 

31-69 

83-10 

6-0-25-7 

12-5-18-8 

7-9-20-0 

9-8-20^ 

The  above  table  is  taken  from '  Watts's  Dictionary.'    The  first  three 
analyses  are  by  Walz,  the  rest  by  Dickson. 
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The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Hope, 

The  several  substances  elsewhere  enumerated  as  liaving  been  dis- 
covered in  hops  may  all  be  readily  discerned^  frequently  by  the  eye 
alone,  and  invariably  by  the  microscope.  The  structure  of  cardamom 
seeds,  or  grains  of  paradise,  the  article  most  frequently  employed,  will 
be  found  described  and  %ared  under  the  head  of '  Ourry  Powder.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
CIDER  AND  PERRY  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  added  constituents  than  those  derived  from  the  juice  of  the  apple 
or  pear  ;  any  added  water,  sugar,  or  spirit. 

OiDEB,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  fennented  juice  of  the  apple. 

The  varieties  of  apple  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  have  been 
ranged  in  three  classes -—the  sweet,  the  bitter,  and  sour  lands.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  bitter ;  these  yield  a  juice  richer  in  sugar,  the  cider 
made  from  it  being  brighter  and  Keeping  longer.  As  a  rale,  it  may  be 
said  that  those  apples  make  the  best  cider  which  furnish  a  juice  of 
the  highest  density. 

Berard  has  given  the  following  percentage  composition  of  the 
apple  \ — 

Water 86-28 

Sugar 6*46 

Ligneous  matter 8'80 

Gum 3-17 

Malic  acid 0-11 

Albumen       ! 0*08 

Chlorophyl 0-08 

Lime 0*03 

100-00 

The  exact  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  apple  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  kind  of  apple,  season,  climate, 
and  soil. 

According  to  Schulze,  the  specific  gravity  of  apples  and  pears 
ranges  between  072  and  091,  and  they  contain  from  13  to  Slper 
cent,  of  solids,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1-4.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
fruit  would  indicate  that  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  some 
gas,  most  probably  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  apples  varies  especially  with 
the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.    The  sugar  is  statea  in  *  Watts' 
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to  amount,  on  the  avera^,  in  the  unripe  fruity  to  4*9,  in  the  ripe  to 
11*0,  and  in  the  over-npe  to  7*95  per  cent.,  the  higher  amount  being 
equal  to  6*1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol. 

To  make  good  cider  it  is  necessary  that  the  apples  should  be  ripe,  but 
not  over-ripe ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  their  ripeness,  they  are  kept  for  a 
month  or  so  after  being  gathered.  In  Devonshire  and  some  other 
places  the  apples  are  collected  in  heaps  under  the  trees^  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  sufficiently  ripe.  Ure  states, 
however,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  separate  the  sound 
from  the  spoiled  or  decayed  apples,  for  the  latter  furnish  an  acid 
leaven,  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  juice,  and  prevent  the  cider 
from  lining  properly.  The  unripe  apples  should  also  be  separated^ 
since  they  contain  too  small  an  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

During  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple,  the  mucilage  is 
diminished;  and  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  snarp 
and  harsh  taste,  are  formed ;  this  oil  boils  at  190°  0.,  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  it  forms  a  ciystaUine 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

An  artificial  apple  oil  is  made  by  dissolving  valeriate  of  amyl  in 
6  or  7  parts  of  alcohol. 

In  its  unfermented  state  the  jvice  consists  mainly  of  mueUa^ey 
fflucosej  nitrogerunu  matter,  mdUc  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  add,  these  several  constituents  being  held  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  20  different  sorts  of  apple, 
according  to  Schulze,  ranged  oetween  1020  and  1027 ;  and  in  two 
instances  it  reached  the  gravities  of  1088  and  1087. 

The  acid  in  the  juice,  according  to  the  same  authority,  ranged 
between  0*48  and  l*lS  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  in  'Watts's  Dictionary'  that  in  Wiirtemberg  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  in  warm  seasons  reaches  1080,  and  even 
approaches  1090.  The  free  acid,  estimated  as  tartaric  acid,  tunounts 
to  from  0*4  to  1*2  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gravities  of  1020  to  1(^7,  mentioned 
above,  are  much  too  low.  Oouverchel  has  given  the  following  table 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  juice  of  different  kinds  of  apple.  The 
gravities  range  from  1060  to  1094,  the  average  being  1072 : — 

Green  reinette 1094 

English  reinette 1080 

Red  reinette 1072 

Musk  reinette 1069 

Touilletray^ 1064 

Orange  apple 1063 

Reinette  of  Cauz 1060 

According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  oM  has  the  following  percentage 
composition : — 
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Potaah  .........  85*68 

Soda 26-09 

Lime 4-08 

Magnesia 8*75 

Sulphuric  acid 6*09 

Silicic  add 4*32 

Phosphoric  add 12*84 

Phosphate  of  iron 2^5 

100-00 

UAinTFACTUBE  OF  OIDEB. 

The  apples  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp,  either  by  meaiiB  of 
stones  or  oy  revolving  cylinders  and  knives^  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar-beet. 

According  to  Ure,  when  the  fruit  is  half  mashed,  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  river-water  is  added.  We  should  have  conaideied 
that  this  addition  of  water  would  prove  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  cider,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  practice  is  one 
generally  adopted. 

Ure  also  states  that,  after  the  apples  are  crushed,  they  aze  put 
into  a  large  tub  or  tun  for  12  or  24nour8.  '  This  steeping  aids  the 
separation  of  the  juice,  because  the  fermentative  motion  which  takes 
place  in  the  mass  breaks  down  the  cellular  membranes,  but  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  alcohol  carried  off  by  the  carbonic  acid  disepgaged, 
while  the  skins  and  seeds  develop  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  liquid. 
The  vatting  might  be  suppressed  if  the  apples  were  so  comminuted  as 
to  give  out  their  juice  more  readily.' 

Muspratt  has  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  vatting  of  the 
fruit  after  it  has  been  crushed : — *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  attended  with  good  results,  and  it  is  probable  that  suffiaent 
importance  is  not  attached  to  it,  since  many  ciderists  cany  the  pulp 
at  once  from  the  mill  to  the  press.  Even  during  the  short  process  of 
grinding,  the  air  changes  the  colour  of  the  mass  to  a  deep  red,  though 
whether  this  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  from  the  action 
of  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  upon  each  other  has  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  each  cause  has 
an  influence  depending  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
juice  is  at  once  expressed  from  the  apples  it  is  a  meagre  thin  liquid, 
while  that  of  the  poorest  fruit,  when  exposed  for  some  houn  to  the 
air,  becomes  quite  red  and  runs  sweet  and  luscious,  when,  after  being 
well  ground,  the  pulp  is  submitted  to  the  press.* 

The  pulp  is  now  put  into  hair  cloths,  mm  3 j  to  4^  feet  square,  and 
when  the  sides  are  folded  over  the  contents  the  layer  of  pulp  is  about 
6  inches  in  thickness.  Formerly  mats  made  of  neds  or  straw  were 
employed,  but  their  use  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  mashed  fruit  is  subjected  *  stratum  super  stratum '  to  strong 
pressure,  till  what  is  called  a  cheese  or  cake  is  formed.  The  mass  ia 
to  be  allowed  to  drain  for  some  time  before  applying  pressure,  which 
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ought  to  be  very  gradually  iDcreased.  The  juice  which  exudes  with 
the  least  pressure  afibrds  the  best  cider.  That  which  flows  towards 
the  end  acquires  a  disaneeable  taste  from  the  seeds  and  skins.  The  must 
is  put  into  casks  with  large  bung-holes,  where  it  soon  exhibits  a  tumul- 
tuous fermentation.  The  cask  must  be  completely  filled  in  order  that 
all  the  light  bodies  suspended  in  the  liquid  when  floated  to  the  top  by 
the  carMnic  acid  may  flow  over  with  the  froth.  Flat  tubs  are  placed 
under  the  casks  to  catch  the  overflowings. 

The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  is  taken  out  of  the 
press,  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  mashed  anew,  about  half  its  weight 
of  water  being  added.  The  mass  is  again  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
much  poorer  cider  is  thus  obtained,  which,  as  it  will  not  keep,  requires 
to  be  drunk  soon  after  being  made.  The  cake  is  again  mashed  up 
with  water  and  squeezed,  when  a  liquor  is  obtained  which  may  be  used 
for  moistening  fresh-ground  apples. 

Some  three  or  four  days  usually  elapse  after  the  introduction  of  the 
must  into  the  casks  before  fermentation  sets  in,  but  the  exact  time 
varies  according  to  temperature  and  other  circumstances.  After  the 
completion  of  the  fermentation  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright 
and  exhibits  its  characteristic  vinous  colour. 

It  is  now  racked  off  into  other  casks,  the  sediment  being  put  into 
linen  bags ;  a  further  quantity  is  thus  Altered  off  and  added  to  that 
first  obtained. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  finings,  as  isinglass, 
albumen,  or  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  beer  and  wine. 

The  changes  which  liie  juice  undergoes  during  the  vinification  are 
precisely  analogous  to  those  which  wort  and  must  undergo  under 
similar  circumstances.  Alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar,  while  the  malic  acid  imparts  piquancy  to  the 
beverage,  part  of  the  aroma  and  flavour  being  due  to  the  volatile  apple 
oil,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit. 

A  considerable  period  must  elapse,  however,  before  the  cider  really 
becomes  ripe  and  fit  for  sale.  Usually  the  casks  are  moved  into  cellars 
in  January,  and  in  March  they  are  bunded  down,  when  it  has  become 
fit  for  sale ;  but  it  will  be  gradually  improved  by  further  keeping. 
Sometimes  the  cider  is  stored  in  vats  holding  as  much  as  2,000 
firallons  each.  The  cider  for  bottling  and  effervescing  cider  should  be 
botlded  in  September  or  October  of  the  following  year ;  some  persons, 
liowever,  bottle  it  in  April  or  May. 

According  to  Brande,  the  strongest  cider  made  contains  0-08  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  weakest  4*79  per  cent,  but  it  is 
stated  in  ^  Watts's  Dictionary '  that  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  apple  is  11*0  per  cent.,  a  quantity  which  is  incapable  of  yielding 
the  high  percentage  of  alcohol  above  mentioned. 

Muspratt  says  it  is  common  to  mix  with  the  new  cider  about  to  be 
bottled  a  portion  of  old  and  sound  liquor  of  the  previous  year's  manu- 
facture, with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  and  the 
consequent  bursting  of  the  bottles. 
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Acetic  acid  is  very  quickly  developed  in  cider,  tendering  it  aour 
and  hard. 

It  is  said  that  cider  or  peny  will  not  keep  if  it  be  removed  in 
cask  after  it  has  been  prepcired ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  £.  Smith,  in 
order  to  forti^  it  to  bear  a  journey  in  cask  it  is  common  to  add  sopr. 
'  This  BO  far  injures  it  that  it  may  renew  the  acetous  fermentation, 
but  it  temporarily  masks  the  acid  flavour  and  makes  the  fluid  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  those  not  accustomed  to  its  use.' 

Spirit  puncheons  preserve  cider  better  than  any  other  casks. 
Sometimes  sulphur  is  burnt  in  the  casks  before  the  introduction  of 
the  cider. 

FERRT. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
apple  and  the  manufacture  of  cider,  apply  for  the  most  part  also  to 
the  pear  and  the  preparation  of  perry. 

The  composition  of  the  pear  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
*pple,  but  it  usually  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar.  It  likewise 
contains  traces  of  pectic  and  gallic  acids  and  an  essential  oiL  In  con- 
sequence of  the  larger  amount  of  sugar^  perry  is  usually  richer  in 
alcohol  than  cider.  It  is  said  to  contain,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent 
alcohol  by  volume. 

ADULTERATION  OF  GIDRR. 

Perry  and  cider  appear  to  be  but  little  liable  to  adulteration.  Like 
the  other  alcoholic  beverages  they  are  prone  to  have  their  strength 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  vnfer.  In  fact,  this  addition,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  sometimes  made  to  the  apple-juice  itsdf.  But  in 
whatever  stage  the  water  be  added,  it  must  oe  regarded,  we  oonaider, 
in  the  light  of  an  adulteration. 

Another  practice  is  to  colour  cider  with  burnt  sugar.  This  proceed- 
ing, as  we  have  more  than  once  insisted,  is  objectionable,  because  in 
some  cases  it  impairs  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  article  to  which  the 
bitter  burnt  sugar  is  added ;  and  since  the  colour  thus  produced  is 
often  unnatumlly  deep,  and  therefore  offensive  to  the  eye  of  a  real 
connoisseur. 

Cider,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  pass  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  excess  of  acid  is  very  frequently  remov^ 
by  the  use  of  an  alkali,  as  soda,  chalk,  and  formerly  even  of  Uthtarg^ 
which  is  oxide  of  lead. 

The  use  of  such  a  substance  as  oxide  of  lead  for  the  correction  of 
the  aciditv  has  often  given  rise  to  injurious  and  in  some  ingt^prwa  to 
fatal  results,  colic  and  even  paralysis  irequently  ensuing. 

Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  '  Dictionary, '  nas  thus  expressed  himself  in 
reference  to  the  addition  of  lead  to  cider  in  order  to  correct  any  undue 
acidity : — ^  This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  only 
very  lately  that  the  editor  had  to  examine  a  beverage,  which  had 
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caused  most  serious  inconvenience  to  a  whole  family,  incladinff  colics, 
bilious  ol)etructions,  and  other  dangerous  complaints.  It  was  found  to 
be  contaminated  with  a  very  notable  quantity  of  lead.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  known  that  lead  had  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy.  The  ancients  were  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  use  of  anything  containing  that  metal ;  its  presence  m  articles 
of  daily  consumption  is  to  be  dreaded.  For  many,  by  misplaced  con* 
fidence,  have  arrived  at  an  untimely  end,  or  at  least  have  been  affected 
with  that  disease  termed  the  Devonshire  or  painters'  colic,  and,  in 
numerous  instances,  paralysis  has  been  the  final  reeidt.' 

^  The  leaden  beds  of  presses  for  squeezing  the  fruit  in  cider  countries,' 
Accum  writes,  '  have  produced  in^lculable  mischief.  These  conse- 
quences never  follow  when  the  lead  is  combined  with  tin,  because  this 
metal,  being  more  eager  for  oxidation,  prevents  the  solution  of  the 
lead.' 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  aciditv  is  masked,  but  of  course  not 
removed  by  the  addition  of  BUffor,  "^Ve  have  not  met  with  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  fortification  of  cider  and  peny  by  the  addition  of 
gpirity  but  such  a  proceeding  would  appear  to  oe  one  very  likely  to  be 
Skdopted  in  some  cases. 

Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Samples. 


Specific 

Alcohol 

Malic 

Acetic 

Sugar. 

Total 

Mineral 

Gravity. 

by  weight. 

Add. 

Acid. 

SoUds. 

matter. 

1 

1012-92 

4-70 

0-364 

0-086 

8-68 

6-76 

0-27 

2 

1013-08 

4-88 

0-328 

0-111 

8-96 

6-14 

0-63 

8 

1012-84 

4-76 

0-829 

0-118 

8-76 

6-38 

0-22 

4 

1001-92 

601 

0-368 

0-119 

1-72 

2-67 

0-29 

5 

1011-64 

4-88 

0-310 

0-133 

3-83 

6-18 

0-24 

6 

1012-40 

4-88 

0-843 

0111 

3-91 

5-38 

0-22 

7 

1027-68 

2-08 

0-867 

0-177 

6-82 

7-63 

0-87 

8 

1028-96 

2-32 

0-633 

0-063 

6-30 

8-94 

0-27 

9 

1007-48 

4-39 

0-224 

0-088 

2-83 

3-64 

0-23 

10 

1016-64 

3-67 

0-332 

0040 

4-38 

6-66 

0-28 

11 

999-20 

6-07 

0-302 

0-161 

109 

1-80 

0-18 

12 

998-86 

4-76 

0-810 

0-146 

1-04 

1-6Q 

0-16 

Samples  1  to  6,  inclusive,  consisted  of  draught  or  still  cider  manu- 
factured l)y  different  makers,  and  were  obtained  from  different  public 
and  eating  houses  in  London ;  samples  7, 8, 9  and  10  were  effervescing 
or  champagne  ciders  prepared  hy  four  different  manu&cturers ;  while, 
lastly,  samples  11  and  12  consisted  of  Herefordshire  cider,  obtained 
from  a  gentleman  who  bottled  it  himself  for  his  own  use.  For  the 
whole  of  these  samples  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Welch  &  Mac  GUI, 
wine  merchants,  184  Fenchurch  Street,  £.0. 
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ANiXTSIS  OF  CIDSB. 

The  analysis  of  cider  and  perry  is  almost  identical  with  that 
required  in  the  case  of  malt  liquors ;  it  has  already  been  described  at 
length  in  the  article  on  those  beverages. 

The  specific  gravity  must  be  tiuien,  the  sugar,  alcohol,  acidity, 
total  solias  and  mineral  matter  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cesses elsewhere  in  this  work  so  frequently  described. 

The  only  special  examinations  which  would  have  to  be  made  are 
those  for  the  detection  of  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  lead  in  the  ash. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  ash  would,  in  many  cases, 
afford  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  of  the  addition  of  some  mineral 
matter,  while  an  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  would  afford 
further  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  But  for  the  identification  of 
the  particular  substance  added  we  must  search  for  soda,  lime,  and  lead 
by  the  methods  which  have  been  already  given.  The  details  of  the 
process  for  the  estimation  of  lead  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the 
articles  on  '  Water  *  and  *  Vinegar.' 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
WINE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DBFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  substance  or  liquid  not  the  product  of  the  grape,  including  red 
colouring  matters,  but  excepting  alcohol  or  spirit,  which  must  not  be  added  so 
as  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  wine  beyond  18  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
weight,  equal  to  15*8  per  cenL  by  volume,  or  28*1  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

Any  added  mineral  substance,  including  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  must  not  exceed  eight  grains  per  bottle  of  ode-sixth  of  a  gallon ; 
also  lead. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  of  Wine  and  its  adulterations  princi- 
pally under  the  following  heads :  Ist,  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  2nd, 
Its  composition ;  3rd;  its  analysis ',  4th;  its  adulteration ;  and  6ik,  the 
detection  of  its  adulterations. 

The  Manufacture  of  Wine. 

The  ripe  grapes,  after  being  carefully  picked,  and  sometimes  freed 
from  damaged  or  unripe  berries,  are  crushed  and  pressed,  the  juice  in 
the  case  of  white  grapes  being  usually  freed  from  stalks  and  husks ;  it 
is  then  put  into  casks  placed  in  a  ceUflr  or  other  cool  situation,  where 
it  undergoes  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  black  grapes  the  husks 
and  stalks  are  not  removed,  but  are  allowed  to  ferment  together  with 
the  juice.  The  wine  is  next  drawn  off  the  residue  or  murk,  which  is 
pressed,  and  the  wine  thus  obtained  added  to  that  first  drawn  off  from 
the  barrel.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  stalks  there  is,  however, 
no  invariable  rule.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  write : — ^Practi- 
cally, in  the  case  of  white  wines,  the  stalks  are  never  separated  from  the 
grapes ;  in  some  cases  of  light  wines  which  incline  to  be  viscous  it 
is  even  advantageous  to  leave  the  stalks  in  prolonged  contact  with  the 
murk.  But  this  is  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the  murk  of  white  grapes 
is,  as  a  rule,  pressed  immediately,  and  not  left  in  contact  with  the  must 
for  any  lengtn  of  time.'  With  most  black  grapes  the  case  is  different, 
'because  they  have  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  juice  for  a  long  time 
during  fermentation,  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  stalks  are  left  in,  a  hard 
wine  IS  produced,  which  it  will  take  years  to  soften. 

It  is  essential,  if  pure  and  natural  wines  are  required,  that  the 
grapes  should  be  thoroughly  ripe.  In  the  Sauteme  district,  according 
to  Di8.  Thudichum  and  Diipr^,  *  the  best  berries  of  everj'  bunch  are 
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cut  out  at  intervals  and  carried  to  the  press ;  and  an  entire  harvest  of 
a  vineyard  consists  of  several,  up  to  eleven,  separate  gatherings  of  all 
that  has  attained  the  highest  state  of  ripeness.'  In  the  finest  situations 
of  the  Kheingau  the  grapes  are  not  collected  until  the  rains  or  fiposts 
of  the  autumn  necessitate  the  vintage.  At  Goudray,  as  at  Tokaj; 
the  hest  wines  are  made  from  the  grapes  which  have  been  longest  on 
the  vine. 

Although  ripeness  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  hest  white 
wines,  in  the  case  of  the  red  wines  quali^  is,  to  some  extent,  sacrificed 
to  colour,  and  unripe  fruit  is  chosen.  '  Consequently  the  highest 
quality  of  the  wine  is  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  conventional  dye ;  and 
the  unripe  wine  has  to  remain  years  in  barrels  and  bottles  before  it 
acquires  those  properties  which  fit  it  for  use.' — Tkudichwn  and  Dupai, 

Again,  champagne  grapes  are  not  permitted  to  attain  to  the  high- 
est maturity,  because  it  is  desired  that  such  wines  should  be  of  as  pale 
a  colour  as  possible. 

Composition  of  the  Gfrt^tes. 

Several  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  subjected  to  analysis,  with 
the  following  results : — 


Glnoose  .  . 
Tartaric  acid 
Albamlnoid     snb- 


gtun, 


fat, 


Pectin, 

&C. 

Afih.    .    .    . 
Soluble  portion 
Water  .    .    . 
Skins,  fltoDGB,  and 

cellulose 
Pectoae  . 
A^h.  .  . 
Inswlnble  portion 


Prcsoniaa. 

Bipe  white 

Austrian 

grapea. 


18*8 
111 

0-8 

0-5 

0*38 


16-67 
79-80 


2-6 

0-9 
0-11 


99-98 


Schlieper. 
Kkinberger  grapes. 


Bipe. 


10-6 
0-92 

0-8 

0-2 
0*88 


12*9 
84-9 


1-8 

0-7 
0-08 


2*68 


100-18 


Very  ripe. 


18-6 
0-78 


4-1 


18-38 
76S 


8*68 


100-34 


Preaenins. 
RiesUng 
grapes. 


Very  ripe. 


Johannis- 
berg  grapes. 


15-1 
0-56 


8-4 


19-06 
74-4 


19-2 
0-74 


8-0 


marr- 

bafi^ 


22-M 


Composition  of  the  Jv4ce  or  Must, 

The  juice  or  must  resembles,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
grapes  themselves. 

The  principal  organic  substances  which  enter  into  the  oompodtios 
of  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  are  sugar,  aUmmen^^  gluten,  gum  or  vegetM 
mucus,  tannin  and  colouring  maUer,  the  tannin  being  derived  mainly 
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from  the  stallcB,  stones^  and  husks  of  the  grapes,  minute  quantities  of 
fat  and  wax  from  the  husks,  as  well  as  much  mt  from  the  stones.  The 
husks  of  white  grapes  gradually  heoome  brown^  as  we  see  in  raisins, 
this  change  being  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  tannin  into  an 
insoluble  substance,  named  ajtathema  by  BerzeHus.  The  juice  of  grapes 
free  from  stalks,  stones,  and  husks,  contains  scarcely  any  tannin* 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice 
taefree  tartartc  and  maUc  adds^  tartrate  ofpatask,  tartrate  and  malffte 
of  Ume^  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphates  of  lime  and 
fnoffnesia,  manganese,  iron  and  silicic  acid,  llie  malic  acid  occurs  in 
largest  proportion  in  unripe  srapes. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  wine  from  grapes,  it  is  very  important 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fruit  su^r  present  in  the  jmce  or  must. 
This  object  is  simply  effected  by  taking  the  weight  or  specific  gravity 
of  the  must,  for  which  purpose  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted ; 
but  the  instrument  in  general  use  has  been  termed  a  glucometer.  This 
may  be  so  graduated  that  each  degree  shall  indicate  a  percentage  of 
sugar ;  or  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  by  one  degree  of  its 
scale  a  quantity  of  fruit  sugar  which  after  fermentation  would  yield  a 
volume  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  about  '  1,500  grammes  of 
sugar  per  hectolitre  of  must.' 

^Wnere  the  amount  of  sugar  present  is  determined  solely  from  the 
gravitv,  a  deduction  or  allowance  has  to  be  made  of  from  one-tenth  to 
one-mteenth  of  the  total  solids  indicated,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  constituents  of  the  juice. 

*  In  the  north  and  centre  of  France  must  will  seldom  show  more 
than  16°;  but  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  south,  in  parts  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Cyprus,  Madeira,  must  is  produced  which  shows  up  to  24°  of 
the  French  glucometer.' —  Thudichum  and  DuprS,  This  higher  amount 
is  not  all  converted  into  alcohol,  because  fermentation  ceases  in  a 
liquor  containing  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume,  equal 
to  28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Sometimes,  when  the  must  is  very  sweet,  and  it  is  not  desired  to 
produce  sweet  wines,  it  is  diluted  with  water.  In  other  cases,  when 
the  must  is  very  poor,  sugar  is  added ;  practices  which  are  both  to  be 
condenmed,  since  the  resiUting  wine  must  of  necessity  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,and  deficient  in  the  special  wine-constituents  and  characteristics, 
in  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  the  various 
ethers,  acids,  and  compoimds  which  impart  flavour  and  bouquet  to  wine. 

In  the  mashing  of  the  grapes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the 
stalks  and  the  pips;  in  some  cases  the  mashing  is  effected  by  the 
treading  of  the  feet  of  men,  but  now  usually,  and  nappily,  by  machines 
or  mills. 

In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the  must  is  separated  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  murk  is  pressed ;  in  the  case  of  red  wines,  the  juice, 
which  flows  off  the  platform  or  press,  together  with  all  the  husks  on 
the  press  and  the  stalks,  if  they  have  not  been  removed,  are  put  mto 
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the  fennenting  yats.  When  the  fermentatioii  is  complete,  the  wine  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  murk  is  put  into  the  press^  and  the  wine  flowing 
from  it  added  to  that  which  is  first  drawn  off. 

When  the  wine  has  completed  its  fermentation,  which  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  do,  and  has  become  clear,  it  is  'racked '  off  from  the  yeast 
and  other  impurities,  and  the  comparatively  clear  wine  is  put  into  a 
clean  cask. 

But,  as  it  is  not  yet  auite  clear  and  bright,  it  is  next  '  fined/  an 
operation  which  is  usuaUy  effected  by  means  of  isinglass.  After  re- 
maining at  rest  for  about  six  weeks,  the  wine  is  found  clear  and  bright, 
and,  beinff  again  racked,  it  generally  remains  so,  and  is  then  ready  for 
sale  in  bmk  or  for  bottling. 

THE  COMPOSinOK  OP  WINE. 

The  principal  changes  which  the  must  undergoes  by  fermentation 
and  its  consequent  conversion  into  wine  are  the  transformatioii  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  into  ethylic  alcohol,  the  formation  of  various 
acids,  including  especially  acetic  add,  and  ethers,  and  the  elimination 
of  some  of  the  salme  matters  of  the  ash,  particularly  the  tartrates  and 
malates. 

The  Sugar  of  Wine, 

Two  descriptions  or  modifications  of  sugar  occur  in  wine->-namelT, 
grape  and  frutt  sugar.  They  both  have  the  same  atomic  constitutioD, 
— namely,  OgH,,0,. 

Dextrose  or  Grape  sugar  crystallises  in  granular  masses,  which  con- 
tain one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose,  however,  at 
60°  0. ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  ether. 
One  atom  of  grape  sugar  boiled  with  the  well-known  copper  solution 
reduces  10  atoms  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Fifteen  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc  of 
solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich*s  apparatus  16*'!< 
degrees  to  the  right. 

Zavulose  or  Frvxt  mgar  is  uncrystallisable,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  so  in  ether.  It  may  be  thus  separated  from  grape  sugar:  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  two  sugars  is  treated  with  a  sught  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime ;  the  mass  formed  is  subjected  to  pressure,  when  the  liquid 
compound  of  lime  and  grape  sugar  is  pressed  out,  and  the  more  solid 
lime  and  fruit  sugar  remain.  The  lime  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
oxalic  acid.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  with  the  copper  solution  as  gnpe 
sugar,  but  it  differs  optically  in  tunung  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left;  16  grammes,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of  solution,  tun  the 

eane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  apparatus  31*8  degrees  to  the 
ft  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C. 
Cane  mwar  (OijH^jOi,). — Now,  when  cane  sugar  is  boiled  with 
acids  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferments,  it  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
tuze  of  the  two  kinds  or  varieties  of  sugar  previously  described,  th» 
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mixture  being  in  this  case  distinguished  by  the  teim  invert  sugar 
(CeH„0,). 

Solutions  of  cane  sugar  turn  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right, 
16  grammes  of  cane  sugar,  dissolvea  in  water  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of 
solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  20°  to  the  right,  the  tube  being 
20  centimetres  long^  and  the  change  from  red  to  blue  being  the  measure 
of  rotation. 

Invert  mgar, — 16  grammes  of  this  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  give 
100  cc.  of  solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  appa- 
ratus, at  a  temperature  of  16°  0.,  7*8  degrees  to  the  left. 

Qlycerm, 
This  substance  should  be  found  in  all  wine,  since  it  is  always 
formed  during  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  whether  cane  or  grape ;  ICX) 
parts  of  cane  sugar,  or  106*26  of  grape  sugar,  yield  3*64  parts  of 
glycerin ;  this  should,  therefore,  be  always  present  in  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  alcohol.  ' 

Glycerin  has  the  following  atomic  composition : — OjH^O,  «  O-H., 
H5O3,  Its  chief  source  is  fat,  whether  ammal  or  vegetable,  of  wnich 
it  IS  a  constituent,  being  obtained  from  it  by  saponification  or  by  super- 
heated steam ;  the  fat  takes  up  three  atoms  of  water,  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  being  formed.  By  tne  action  of  yeast  and  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  propionic  acid. 

Alcohol, 
Grape-sugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  under  the  influence  of 
fermentation,  become  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  as  shown 
in  the  foDowing  formula : — 

Gnpe  sngar.  Alcohol.  Carbonic  anhydride. 

C,H«0,    =    2C,H,0  +  2C0,. 

In  addition  to  these,  some  other  compounds  are  formed  in  small 
qiiantities,  as  glycerin  and  succinic  acid. 

Alcohol  at  16°  0.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*7988,  and  it  boils  at 
78-4°  0. 

The  allied  or  homologous  alcohol  radicles  are  methyl  (OHj),  propvl 
(0.H,),  butyl  (O^Hj),  amyl  rO.H„),  caproyl  (OeH,,),  and  theie 
radicles  form  corresponding  alcohols. 

Again,  from  these  alcohols,  some  of  the  hydrogen  being  removed  by 
combination  with  oxygen,  aldehyde  and  water  may  be  formed  thus  : — 
Ethylic  alcohol.  Etbylio  aldehyde.  Water. 

CaH,0  +  0  -  0^*0  +  H,0. 

Lastly^  oxidising  agents  acting  on  aldehyde,  the  place  of  the  ab« 
stracted  hydrogen  is  supplied  by  oxygen,  the  result  bemg  the  oxidisecl 
acetic  acid,  thus : — 

EthyUe  aldehyde.  Aoetic  add. 

CA.HO  +  0  -  C,H,0,HO. 
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'Each  primarj  alcohol  has  therefore  a  corresponding  aldehyde 
and  an  acid.  Only  one  primary  etiiylic  and  propylic  alcohol  existiiig 
there  is,  of  course,  only  one  correspcoiding  aldehyde  and  acid.  The 
higher  alcohols,  hoyyeyer,  may  giye  rise  to  an  alddiyde  and  an  acid 
for  each  of  the  isomeric  primary  alcohols  possihle.  The  compounds 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary  are  eitner  found  in  wine  as  a  role, 
or  may  be  found  imder  certain  circumstances  free  or  in  combination. 
The  radicle  methyl  occurs  in  trimethylamine,  a  strong  base  of  tlie 
ammonia  type  present  in  many  wines.  The  alcohol  corresponding  to 
this  radicle,  termed  methylic  alcohol  or  wood  spirit,  is  not  found  in 
yyine  or  any  other  fermented  liquid.  Of  the  remaining  alcohols  we 
have  in  wine  besides  the  ethylic,  which  greatly  predominates,  propylic, 
butylic,  amylic  and  caproic.  All  the  alcohols  of  this  class  in  wine, 
and  in  all  other  fermented  liquids,  are  primary  ones,  and  genOTslly, 
though  not  always,  normal.  Of  the  seyeral  aldehydes,  the  e&ylic  and 
the  propylic  are  now  and  then  found  in  wines.  Of  the  adds  we  find 
formic,  related  to  methylic  alcohol  as  acetic  acid,  a  normal  ingredient 
of  ynne,  is  to  ethylic  iJcohol.  Of  propylic  alcohol  we  may  not  only 
have  the  aldehyde,  but  also  the  acid,  propionic  acid.  And  of  each  of 
the  higher  members  of  the  alcohol  series  we  may  have  not  only  one 
but  seyeral  primary  forms,  and  of  these  forms  the  respective  alddbydes 
and  corresponding  acids.  Lastly,  we  ma^  have  the  compound  ethen 
of  all  those  alcohols  and  acids  K)rmed  vnth  the  acid  corresponding  to 
their  series,  as  well  as  compound  ethers  of  all  those  alcohols  with  the 
other  acids  of  the  wine.' — Thudichum  and  DuprS. 

The  presence  of  acest-aldehyde  in  a  yyine  mav  be  recogmised  by  its 
very  peculiar  smell  and  flavour.  K  the  wine  be  neutralised  and  dis- 
tilled, the  aldehyde  will  readily  pass  over,  and  may  be  distimmished 
by  its  smell,  by  its  reducing  action  on  salts  of  silver,  and  its  reedy  con- 
version into  acetic  acid. 

The  Acids  of  Wins. 

Of  these  some  exist  in  the  grape  itself,  while  others  result  from  the 
fermentation ;  the  former  consist  of  tartaric,  malic,  and  tannic  acid«, 
the  latter  of  acetic,  formic,  succinic,  and  carbonic  acids ;  besides  which 
yyines  usually  contain  minute  quantities  of  some  of  the  &tty  adds,  m 
oenanthic,  propionic,  and  butvric  acids. 

Of  tartaric  acid  two  varieties  are  met  yyith  in  wine — ordinarr 
tartaric  acid,  termed,  from  its  action  on  polarised  light,  dextro-tartaric; 
and  levo-tartaric  acid,  which  turns  the  plane  to  the  left  Sacemic 
acid  also  occurs  in  yrine ;  this  diifers  but  little  from  tartaric  acid,  and 
is  sometimes  called  para-tartaric  acid. 

These  acids  are  all  bibasic  acids,  forming  both  acid  and  neutral  aisit 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  prepared  artificiairy,  as  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  of  milk  and  gum. 

The  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol  combine  slowly  in  yrine  to  form  tar- 
taric ether. 
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LfBvo-tartaric  add  doee  not  exist  in  wine  in  the  free  state^  but  in  - 
combination  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  forming  toother  racemic  acid, 
which,  in  the  crystallised  state,  has  the  composition  O.H^O,  + 11,0. 
K  strong  solutions  of  the  dextro-  and  Iffivo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed, 
racemic  acid  is  formed 

Dextro-tartaric  or  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  O^H^Oj,  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared and  extracted  from  crude  cream  of  tartar.  The  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  chalk,  when  a  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  calcium 
18  produced,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  remaining  in  solution.  This 
is  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a  second  quantity  of 
tartrate  of  calcium  is  formed  and  precipitated.  The  tartrate  of  calcium 
is  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulpnuric  acid;  the  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime  IS  removed,  and  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated until  it  crystallises. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  are  unsymme- 
trical  by  reason  of  their  hemihedral  faces,  and  they  do  not  contain  any 
water  of  crystallisation.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  requiring 
little  more  than  half  their  weight  of  cold,  and  still  less  of  boiling  water ; 
they  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  the  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

MaUc  (tcid  (O^H^O.)  occurs  in  considerable  amount  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and,  according  to  some,  in  wine  also. 

Like  tartaric  acid,  it  is  bibasic,.and  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts 
and  ethers. 

Malic  acid  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  masses  of  radiating  needle- 
like crystals ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  very  slightly  so  in  ether.  Its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  to  the  left. 

The  neutral  and  acid  potash  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  hence  a  means  is  afforded  of  the 
separation  of  this  acid  from  tartaric  acid.  The  lime  salt  is  also  soluble 
izL  water,  but  is  thrown  down  by  prolonged  boiling  *,  alcohol  likewise 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Before  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  grapes  malates  predominate ; 
afterwards,  as  the  grapes  ripen,  the  tartrates ;  the  unripe  grapes  are,  of 
course,  much  more  acid  tlum  the  ripe ;  this  diminution  of  acid  is  in 
part  apparent  only,  since  the  taste  of  ^e  acid  is  covered  and  concealed 
by  the  sugar ;  and  since,  also,  the  grapes  increase  greatly  in  weight 
during  growth.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  part  of  the  acid  is, 
as  formed,  graduaUv  converted  into  fruit  sugar ;  but  this  has  not  been 
established,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
production  of  sugar  is  analogous  to  that  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
starch  or  dextrin. 

JSuecifue  acid  (O^H^O^),  also  bibasic,  is  always  present  in  wine  in 
minute  quantity,  being  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  grape  sugar 
and  the  decomposition  of  malic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  in  quantity 
from  amb^  bv  distillation,  or  from  the  fermentation  of  a  mixture 
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of  one  part  of  nudate  of  lime,  three  of  water,  and  one-twelfth  of 
cheese. 

According  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  one  litre  of  wine  containii 
from  1  to  1*5  gramme  of  succinic  acid. 

Malic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  are  conTcrtible  into  each  other; 
thus,  tartaric  acid  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  reduced  first  to 
malic  and  then  to  succinic  acid,  while  succinic  acid  by  oxidation  may 
be  converted  into  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

Succinlo  acid.  VaUc  acid.  Tartaric  add. 

C4He04  C^HgOs  C4H^e 

Furthermore,  tartaric  acid  may  be  transformed  into  grape  sugar, 
which  may,  in  its  turn,  under  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  be  oiadc 
to  yield  tartaric  acid. 

Acetic  acid  (OjH-Oj)  is  formed  in  wine  principally  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohol.  The  stages  of  the  process  are — first,  the  abstraction 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  alcohol,  water  and  aldehyde  being 
formed ;  and  second,  the  conversion  of  the  aldehyde  by  the  absorption 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  thus : 
AJooboI.  Aldehyde. 

CaHeO  +  O     «      C,H40  +  ll20 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

CaH40  +  0      =  C2H4O2 

Now,  for  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  four  things  are 
necessary — that  the  solution  of  alcohol  be  weak :  that  an  albuminous 
matter  to  act  as  a  ferment  be  present ;  that  the  liquid  have  an  acid  re- 
action ;  and  that  it  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  vinegar  fimgu^f 
begins  to  develop,  by  the  action  of  which  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid. 

But  if  oxygen  be  largely  supplied,  as  when  alcohol  in  weak  solution 
is  poured  over  wood  shavings  or  birch  twigs,  it  may  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid  without  the  intervention  of  either  albuminous  matter  or 
vinegar  fungus  or  plant,  as  it  is  termed. 

'  In  all  moderately  warm  countries  it  requires  but  slight  attention 
to  prevent  an  excessive  production  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  winfi«^ 

?roduced  there  the  quantity  usually  ranges  from  between  0*5  to  1*5  per 
,000  parts  of  wine.  In  warm  countries  and  seasons,  however,  and  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  skins  are  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  mn^t. 
great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vinegar  j  and  fre- 
quently the  fermentation  of  the  must  has  to  be  stopped  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  if 
vinegar  to  wine  considerably  favours  the  growth  of  the  mycodemiB ; 
and  as  a  parallel  to  this  it  is  foimd  that  the  rapidity  with  which  wine 
is  converted  into  vinegar  increases  to  a  certam  extent  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  acetic  acid.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri, 
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The  highest  amount  of  acetic  acid  found  by  Thudichum  in  thirty 
samples  of  Rhine  and  other  German  wines  amounted  to  1-78  per  1,000 
and  the  lowest  to  0*36,  but  in  seven  samples  of  Greek  wines  the  acid 
varied  between  1'63  and  3-69  per  1,000  parts.  In  good  sound  wines 
the  free  acid  ranges  from  0*3  to  0*7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total  acidity 
not  more  than  about  0*15  per  cent,  should  be  due  to  volatile  acid. 
Acetic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  but  one  class  of  salts  and  of 
ethers. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
acid  of  wine  consists  of  acetic  acid,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  be  estimated  as  such,  and  the  fixed  acids  as  tartaric  acid. 

The  Fatty  Acids, 

These  consist  of  the  following :  acetic j  fannicj  propionic^  butyric, 
valerianic f  capi-oic,  cenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic  and  melimc  acidsi 
These  acids  run  parallel  to  the  ethylic  series  of  alcohols,  from  which 
they  may  be  derived,  each  acid  differing  from  its  corresponding  alcohol 
in  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  more. 

The  chief  acid  of  this  class  besides  acetic  acid  which  has  with  cer- 
tainty been  detected  in  wine  itself  is  formic  acid,  but  the  others  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  fusel  oil  obtained  from  wine, 

CEnanthic  Acid, 
This  acid  Oj^HagOg  has  been  discovered  by  Liebig  in  the  ether  to 
which  the  characteristic  odour  of  wine  is  due.  Thudichum  and  Diipr6 
g-ive  the  following  process  for  obtaining  it.  CEnanthic  ether  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  whereby  alcohol  is  driven  off  and 
cenanthate  of  potassium  remains ;  when  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven 
off,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  oil  is  libe- 
rated, and  after  being  thoroughly  washed  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Tanrvic  Acid, 

The  juice  of  the  pulp  of  grapes  is  free  from  tannin,  but  if  in  it  the 
stalks  or  stones  be  allowed  to  ferment,  the  resultant  wine  will  be  found 
to  contain  more  or  less  tannin ;  but  it  is  in  the  red  wines,  and  especially 
in  the  new  red  wines,  that  the  most  tannin  is  met  with. 

The  tannin  of  wine  is  characterised  by  its  affinity  for  albumen  and 
jrelatin,  forming  with  it  insoluble  substances.  Again,  persalts  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potash  give  rise  to  a  bluish-black  coloration  or  precipi- 
tate. Sometimes  part  of  the  tannin  met  with  in  wine  is  derived  from 
tbe  oak  casks  in  wnich  it  is  kept. 

Exposed  freely  to  the  air,  tannin  yields  by  decomposition  glucose 
and  gallic  acid ;  but  as  wine  cannot  lie  freely  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  the  latter  acid  is  but  rarely  if  ever  found  in  wine.  It  also 
furnishes  by  oxidation  a  brown  humus-like  insoluble  substance,  termed 
by  Berzelius,  apothema.    This  substance  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  wine 
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enough  remains  to  colour  it  yellow,  and  in  old  port  wine  this  colour 
alone  remains,  the  red  colouring  matter  having  hecome  precipitated 
with  the  tannin  and  alhumen,  all  combining  together  with  tartrates  of 
potash  and  lime  to  form  the  crust  of  old  port  and  other  strong-bodied 
red  wines.  In  new  wines  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  throwD 
down,  and  the  wine  is  left  nearly  colourless.  It  is  only  in  the  s^ 
wines  that  the  tawny  or  yellow  colour  is  seen.  This  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  the  oxidised  tannin  of  wine. 

Tannin,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  for  albumen,  prevents  that  substance 
in  wine  from  undergoing  further  change,  and  thus  assists  gieatlj  in 
the  preservation  of  the  wine. 

The  JEthers  of  Wine. 

These  are  divisible  into  the  volatile  and  the  fixed.  The  principal 
volatile  ether  of  wine  is  the  aceto-ethylic  ether  or  acetate  of  ethyl 
(O^HgOj),  which  is  formed  when  ethylic  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
are  brought  together;  the  weaker  the  solution  of  alcohol  and  acid 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  ether  formed.  As  this  etna  is 
produced  in  wine  but  slowly,  its  amount  in  a  wine  of  good  quahfy  is 
to  some  extent  a  measure  of  age. 

Other  volatile  ethers  found  in  minute  quantities  in  wine,  and  espe- 
cially in  old  wine,  are  aceto-propylic,  butyric,  amylic,  and  capirlic 
ethers.  These  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  the 
several  alcohol  radicles. 

Then,  again,  the  fatty  acids  form  with  the  several  alcohols,  ethers, 
as  butyro-ethylic  ether,  caprylo-ethylic,  capro-ethylic,  and  pelaiifro- 
ethylic  ethers.  In  wine  these  acids  probably  usually  combine  with  the 
more  abundant  ethylic  alcohol.  These  ethers  possess  highly  character- 
istic aromas,  mostly  of  fruits ;  butyric  and  caprylic  etiiers  have  the 
smell  of  pineapples,  caproic  ether  o^  melons,  and  to  pelargonic  add  i» 
due  probably,  according  to  Thudichum,  a  portion  of  the  diaracteristic 
wine  flavour. 

(Enantkic  Ether. 

Forty  thousand  parts  of  wine  are  said  to  yield  one  part  of  this  oily 
ether,  which  passes  over  only  towards  the  completion  of  the  distilladoD. 

Possessing  a  very  strong  vinous  smell,  it  is  to  its  presence  that  the 
characteristic  smell  of  wine  is  mainly  due. 

Tartaric  Ether, 
Tartro-ethylic  ether  (O^Hn^Og)  is  also  met  with  in  wine. 
'  By  the  influence  upon  each  other  of  the  alcohols  and  acids  shovn 
to  be  present  in  wine  a  considerable  number  of  compound  ethers  may 
be  produced.  For,  supposing  five  acids  and  five  alcohols  to  be  present, 
they  might  produce  twenty-five  compound  ethers,  some  or  all  of  whidi 
might  be  present,  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  flavour,  such  flavour 
altering  as  one  or  the  other  ether  predominates.  All  these  ethers  occtir 
in  wine  in  extremely  minute  quantity  only,  and  almost  entirely  evadtf 
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ordinarj  analyBis.  Howeyer,  in  the  manufactare  of  l)TaDdy  enormous 
quantdtiee  of  wine  are  distilled,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called 
fusel  oil  obtained,  in  which  a  number  of  the  above-named  volatile 
acids  and  ethers,  as  well  as  several  alcohols,  have  been  detected.  In 
order  to  completely  study  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only 
to  collect  those  fusel  oils,  which  generally  constitute  the  parts  dis- 
tilling over  last,  but  to  submit  the  brandy  itself  to  oft-repeated  frac- 
tional distillation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  more  volatile  ethers  as  well.' — 
Thvdichum  and  IhuprL 

According  to  Berthelot,  the  amount  of  the  et}iers  found  in  wine 
increases  with  the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid,  and  stands  in  a  nearly 
constant  ratio  therewith.  On  these  data  he  has  constructed  a  formula 
for  the  calculation  of  the  ethers  independent  of  their  direct  determi- 
nation. This  formula  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  the 
results  aiibrded  by  its  use  being  found  to  correspond  pretty  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  actual  analysis. 

The  ethers  of  wine  being  of  two  kinds,  fixed  and  volatile,  though 
principally  the  latter,  and  the  fixed  acids  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position existing  ready-formed  in  the  must  and  even  grapes,  it  follows 
that  the  fixed  ethers  are  the  first  produced,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
comparatively  young  wine,  whereas  the  volatile  ethers,  mainly  acetic 
ether,  are  generated  only  gradually ;  so  that  the  amount  of  volatile  ethers, 
as  a  rule,  afibrds  a  valuable  indication  of  the  age  and  maturity  of  a  wine. 

Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Ihipr^  state  that  'the  amount  should 
paduaUy  au&rment  with  age,  until  in  from  four  to  six  years  the  max- 
imum would  be  reached.  If,  then,  a  fresh  amoimt  of  alcohol  be  added, 
and  the  wine  fortified,  etherification  will  begin  afresh,  and  again  reach 
a  maximum  after  a  number  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wine  pre- 
pared artificially  with  addition  of  ethers,  will  probably  at  once  have  a 
maximum  of  ethers,  or  will  even  exceed  this,  and  will  then,  instead  of 
increasing:  in  richness,  remain  stationar}^  or  show  a  diminution  of  the 
ether  with  increasing  age.' 

The  Bouquet  of  Wine. 

The  smell  or  bouquet  of  wine  is  of  two  kinds — general  and  special. 
That  common  to  all  good  wines  arises  from  certain  volatile  ethers 
which  have  already  been  particularised,  and  the  principal  of  which  is 
cBnanthic  ether. 

Of  the  special  constituents,  some  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  grapes, 
as  Muscatel  and  Isabella  grapes ;  while  others  are  generated  '  partly 
out  of  substances  already  present  in  the  grapes,  and  partly  from  mat- 
ters formed  during  or  after  fermentation.*  *  The  first  class  are  found 
'  in  what  are  termed  aromatic  wines ;  the  second  in  bouqueted  wines. 
The  substances  characterising  aromatic  wines  are  found  apparently  in 
greater  quantity  with  the  increasing  ripeness  of  the  grape,  and  belong 
probably  to  the  category  of  essential  oils.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bubstances  yielding  the  bouquet  are  sometimes  contained  in  greater 
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quantity  in  the  unripe  than  in  the  ripe  fzrape.  Their  chemical  nature 
is  hut  little  under8t(X)d.  Partly,  no  aouht,  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
compound  ethers,  formed  hy  the  middle  memhers  of  the  latty  acid 
series.  These  acids  originate  in  the  oxidation  of  alhuminous  suhstanrpa 
aa  well  as  in  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  higher  memhers  of  the  series 
or  their  fats.  The  more  important  constituents  of  true  houquet,  how- 
ever, seem  to  he  of  a  different  nature.  The  fruit-hlossoms,  or  other 
parts  of  certain  plants,  when  suhmitted  to  fermentation,  produce  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  termed  ferment  oil,  which  possesses  a 
characteristic  smell,  not  imfrequently  resemhling  the  houquet  of  certain 
kinds  of  wine.  ^.Thus,  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  when  allowed  to  femient 
with  the  must,  impart  to  it  the  aroma  of  Muscatel  grapes ;  whilst  the 
flowers  of  the  vine  itself  under  these  circumstances  produce  the  Mine 
wine  houquet.' — Tkudichum  and  Dupri. 

The  Colouring  Matters  of  Wine. 

White  jvines, — Some  of  the  white  wines  contain  hut  little  colour- 
ing matter,  as  Champanrne ;  others,  as  most  sherries,  more.  The  colour 
of  white  wines  depends  much  upon  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made,  especially  their  condition  as  to  ripeness;  and  this  colour  usoally 
increases  with  age,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  extractive 
matters  of  the  wine,  and  in  particular  the  tannin.  Not  imfrequeDtlr 
the  colour  of  white  wines  is  increased  hy  the  addition  of  a  dark  syrup, 
ohtained  hy  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  very  ripe  and  dark  coloured 
grapes ;  in  other  cases  hy  the  use  of  caramel  or  hunit  sugar — an  ohjec- 
tionahle  practice,  and  ooe  very  injurious  to  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 
*  Ited  wines. — The  various  tints  and  depths  of  colour  of  red  wines 
are  due  sometimes  to  the  coloiurint?  matter  contained  in  the  pulp  of 
some  descriptions  of  grapes,  hut  chiefly  to  that  present  in  the  skins  of 
the  fruit. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  pulp  of  certain  grapes  has  hitherto 
been  hut  little  studied  ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  solubility, 
and  is  said  in  this  respect  to  agree  with  that  of  elder^berries  and  black 
currants.  In  France  and  Spain  a  vine  is  much  culti^'ated,  called  the 
'  Teinturier,'  and  the  grapes  of  which  produce  a  wine  of  a  deep  colour, 
much  employed  for  increasing  the  colour  of  other  wines. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  skins  of  red  grapes  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  insoluble ;  and  hence  the  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  might 
be  separated  in  the  luice  of  the  grape,  hut  unfortunately  not  in  the 
wine  itself,  and  whicJi,  not  imfrequently,  contains  both  descriptions  of 
colouring  matter.  Port  wine  very  generally  contains  some  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  '  Teinturier.' 

The  colouring  matter  or  powder  obtained  from  a  red  wine  by 
Mulder's  process,  described  hereafter,  has  the  following  properties  ft»i 
reactions ;  it  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  olive  and  turpentine  oil?; 
with  alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  it  yields  a  beautiful  bliu» 
liquid ;  with  more  acid  it  becomes  red ;  with  alcohol  and  tartaric  add 
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it  ftlfio  tarns  red,  although  it  is  only  soluble  in  small  quantities^  and 
.after  bein^  dried  it  requires  some  hours  to  dissolve. 

If  the  acid  be  just  neutralised  with  ammonia  the  solution  becomes 
blue;  the  same  change  occurs  on  the  cautious  addition  of  potash, soda,  or 
lime ;  but  even  then  a  fresh  addition  of  acid  will  restore  the  red  colour. 

With  basic  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  the  colouring  matter  forms 
a  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead  and  colouring  matter^ 
which  therefore,  in  this  case,  replaces  an  acid. 

If  more  ammonia  be  added  to  the  red  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  in  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  than  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
acid,  the  colour  which  was  before  blue  becomes  greeiuif  the  ammonia 
be  allowed  to  act  for  a  little  time,  or  more  be  added,  iTbecomes  brown, 
and  the  red  colour  cannot  now  be  restored  by  means  of  an  acid.  The 
other  alkalies  possess  the  same  property  of  decomposing  the  blue 
colouring  matter. 

Although  this  colouring  matter  is  thus  easOy  destroyed  by  aIkalieS| 
it  is  comparatively  unaffected,  by  acids,  even  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Chlorine  causes,  like  the  alkalies,  the  colouring  matter  to  become 
brown,  while  excess  of  chlorine  causes  the  brown  substance  to  become 
bright  yellow. 

When  to  its  solution  in  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  nitrate  of  silver 
ifl  added,  the  solution  becomes  deeper  red ;  with  mercuric  chloride, 
paler ;  by  nitrate  of  mercury  it  is  unaltered  ;  chloride  of  tin  makes  it 
darker  red,  and  slightly  violet ;  nitrate  of  lead,  brighter  red ;  the  pre- 
cipitates of  certain  acid  salts  are  colourless ;  acetate  of  alumina  gives 
it  a  violet  hue,  very  much  like  the  colour  of  wine. 

These  several  reactions  explain  the  changes  of  colour  which  wine 
undergoes,  according  as  it  is  but  little  or  strongly  acid.  Unfortunately, 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiarities  in  these  reactions  wherefiy 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  red  vegetable  colouring  matters,  as  those  of  logwood,  cherries,  or 
the  elderberry. 

Mulder's  experiments  were  made  upon  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  a  French  red  wine,  but  he  states  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  port  exhibits  precisely  the  same  properties. 
In  port  wine  and  in  other  wines  which  have  been  cellared,  and  which  were 
originally  of  a  dark  colour,  two  colouring  matters  may  be  detected — the 
one  the  ordinary  red  colouring  matter,  the  other  yellow,  this  being  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid.  If  port  wine  be  precipi- 
tated with  acetate  of  lead  a  dirty  deposit  is  obtained;  if  this  be  washed 
the  liquid  which  flows  from  it  is  colourless ;  if  after  washing  it  be 
suspended  in  water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  it, 
the  liquid  will  now  be  tinged  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  sulphide 
of  lead  is  found  to  contain  both  the  red  and  yellow  colouring  matters; 
if  it  be  treated  with  warm  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  a  tincture  of  a  port- 
wine  colour  is  obtained,  redder  if  the  wine  be  young,  and  browner  if 
it  be  old,  it  now  containing  the  two  colouring  matters.  If  this  liquid, 
which  contains  both  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol,  be  digested  with  carbon- 
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ate  of  lime,  eyaporated  to  drynefls  on  a  water-bath,  and  treated  with 
water  till  the  last  trace  of  acid  disappears,  boiled  with  water  and 
filtered,  the  oxidised  tannin  is  obtained  as  a  brown  liquid,  while  the 
red  colouring  matter  is  retained  by  the  Hme,  from  which  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  crust  of  port  wine  the  tannin  is  in  an  insoluble  state ;  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  the  crust  giTes  a  yellow  tincture 
like  yeiy  old  port  wine,  but,  if  this  be  treated  with  cbalK,  boiling 
produces  no  brown  solution  owing  to  the  tannin  having  been  rendered 
insoluble. 

A.tnmonia, 

A  yeiy  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  is  usually  present  in  wine, 
which,  according  to  Mulder,  is  not  contained  in  the  grape,  but  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ferment  on  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
juice.  Of  the  ammonia  thus  formed  part  is  precipitated  during  farmeD- 
tation,  as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Thudichum  and  Dupr^  found,  bv  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  process, 
the  following  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the  wines  named  bdow : — 
Ipgelheimer,  red        .        .  0*0051  per  cent. 


Port,  1851 

Sherry,  80  years  in  bottle 

Madeira     . 

Niersteiner 

Katoral  port 

Port,  1866 . 


00046 
0-0078 
00021 
00021 
00019 
0-0012 


AUmminous  Matter, 

The  unfermented  juice  of  grapes  contains  much  albuminous  matter. 
Part  of  this  forms  the  ferment  ot  wine,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  yeaat, 
and  is  deposited  in  an  insoluble  form  during  fermentation ;  Wt  a  small 
quantity  is  still  inyariably  contained  in  all  wine,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Properly  fermented  wines  contain  but  little  nitrogenous  matter: 
imperfectly  fermented  wines  more,  and  these  are  consequently  liable  to 
further  fermentation,  while  red  wines  contain  the  most,  especially  when 
young,  the  tannic  acid  preserving  it  from  further  change.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  much  of  this  albumen  becomes  precipitated  with  the 
tannin,  and  helps  to  form  the  crust  of  red  wines. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  presence  of  albuminous  matten^ 
in  wine,  we  must  remember  that  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
even  when  much  diluted,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  stronger  the  wine  the 
less  albumen  it  will  contain.  Again,  the  tannic  acid  forms  an  insolu- 
ble compound  with  albumen,  thus  preserving  it  and  the  wine  as  well 
from  further  change ;  and  in  time,  as  in  red  wines,  this  becomes  in  psrt 
deposited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  al- 
bumen is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  alcohol 
and  tannin  of  wine.  In  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  as  weak  wine  or  beer 
much  albumen  may  be  present,  because  in  these  cases  the  large  quantity 
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of  water  present  keeps  it  in  solution.  Much  albumen,  according  to 
Mulder,  is  also  present  in  champagne,  causing  it,  after  it  has  Men 
poured  out  a  little  time,  to  become  thick. 


The  Mineral  Conttitttents  of  the  Chrape, 

The  different  proportions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  ash  of 
grapes  and  of  their  juice  must  doubtless  exert  an  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  and  are  important  in  the  determination  of  its  punty,  so 
that  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  ascertain  of  what  these  consist,  and 
in  what  quantities  they  are  present. 

Berthier  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  intirt 
grapes,  known  under  the  name  of  Gamay,  collected  at  Nemours  in 
1850,  as  follows:— 

Sulphate  of  potash  .... 
Chloride  of  potaBsiam  .... 
Carbonated  alkali         .... 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .... 

PhosphHte  of  lime 23*f» 

Silicic  acid 1*4 


6-0 

2-7 

44-4 

10-6 

12-5 


1000 
Boussingault  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
muAt,  and  of  a  litre  of  wine,  made  from  the  same  must : — 

Ash  of  must,        Ash  of  litre  of  vine 


percent. 

in  grammes. 

Potash  .... 

36-9 

0-842 

Soda      .... 

0-4        . 



Lime     .... 

10-7 

0-092 

Magnesia 

2-2        . 

0-172 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

8-4 

— 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

10-7 

0-412 

Sulphuric  acid 

5-4 

.        0-096 

Chlorine 

0-4        . 

traces. 

Carbonic  add 

12-4 

0-250 

Sand  and  silica     . 

lo-3 

0-006 

Loss 

2-2        . 

- 

100-00 


1-870= 
0*19  per  cent. 

Lastly  Crasso's  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  must  of  piu^le  and  white 
grapes,  of  the  skins  and  of  the  stones,  are  shown  in  tne  subjoined 
table : — 

1.  Mustfrofn  unripe  purple  grapes  of  the  small  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners 

(Metzger). 

2.  Must  from  ripe  purple  f?rapes,  small  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners  (Metzger). 

3.  Must  from  ditto,  but  from  a  different  place. 

4.  Must  from  ripe  white  grMp«>s,  Schonfeilners  or  green  Sylvaners  (Babo  and 

Metzger\ 

5.  Purple  skins  from  No.  1. 
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6.  White  skias  from  No.  4. 

7.  Stones  from  Nt».  1. 

8.  Stories  from  No.  4.    AU  in  100  parts. 


* 

•• 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Potash  . 

66-33 

65-04 

71-85 

62-74 

41-65 

46-89 

27-89 

29-45 

Soda      . 

om 

0-4-^ 

1-20 

2-66 

2-18 

1-62 

— 

—    , 

Lime     . 

5-20 

3-37 

3-39 

611 

20-31 

21-73 

82-18 

35-57, 

Magnesia 

3-27 

4-74 

8-97 

8-95 

6-02 

4-45 

8-63 

8-51 1 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-82 

0-75 

010 

0-30 

0-76 

0-51 

0-35     0-45; 

Iron 

0-73 

0-43 

0-09 

040 

211 

1-97 

0-45 1    0-651 

Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 

519 

5-54 

3-65 

4-89 

3-48 

3-88 

2-40     m ' 

0-74 

1-03 

0-47 

0-ro 

0-49 

0-71 

0-27    o-;i^, 

Silica    . 

1-99 

2-10 

M9 

2-18 

3-46 

2-57 

0-95     l-i7! 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

15-38 

16-59 

14-07 

17-04 

19-57 

15-66 

27-00    21-U5' 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  grape-juice  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the  proportions  of 
the  several  salts  present  in  100  parts  of  grape-juice,  and  these  would 
stand  as  given  helow : — 

Potflsh 

Soda    . 

Lime    . 

Magnesia     . 

Oxide  of  man(jan«^se 

lion    . 

Sulphuric  acid    . 

Silica 


0-261 
0-011 
0H)-20 
0-«»16 
0001 
0002 
0-019 
0-009 


Phosphoric  acid 0*068 


Total 


0-397 


In  100  parts  of  Ghasselas  grapes  Berthier  found  of  ash,  0*364. 
In  100  parts  of  Pinot  Noir  Burgundy,  0*468. 
Crasso,  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes^  found  0*326  of  ash. 
In  unripe  grapes,  0371  of  ash. 

Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupre  found  the  sMns,  stalks,  and  stoiw$ 
to  yield  the  following  amounts  of  ash  per  cent. 

Grape  stalks 
Opaque  gre<>n  grape 
Transparent  grapo 
Hipe  grape  . 
Skin  of  gi ape 
Stones  of  grape    . 

Grapes  fMm  (vamay  vine  at  Xemours  | 
(Berthier) j 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  wine  anything  like  tlif 
quantities  above  given,  and  for  the  following  reason.    As  fermentation 


Soluble. 

InKdaWe. 

6-0 

0-4 

5-6 

6-0 

0-6 

4-4 

2-7 

0  5 

^2 

2-6 

0-4 

.        2-2 

4-8 

0-3 

4-5 

2-7 

.        0-2 

2-5 

4-20 

2-25 

1-98 
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proceeds,  and  more  and  more  alcohol  is  formed,  the  mixture,  now  less 
watery  than  at  first,  can  no  longer  retain  in  solution  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  many  of  the  saline  constituents  it  previously  held  dissolved ;  thus 
phosphate,  tartrate,  and,  it  is  affirmed  by  MuUer,  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
oeing  continually  precipitated,  as  also  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of 
tartar;  and  accoraing  to  the  same  authority,  'sulphate  of  potash  and 
tartrate  of  magnesia,  or  tartrate  of  potash  and  magnesia.'  Young  wine, 
therefore,  contains  less  of  the  salts  mentioned  than  grape-jiuce,  and  old 
wine  in  which  a  crust  is  formed  a  still  smaller  amount. 

Bra9onnot  found  the  sediment  which  first  forms  in  wine  to  have 
the  following  composition : — 

Albaminous  matter 21 

Cream  of  tartar 61 

Tartrate  of  lime .  5 

Phosphate  of  lime 6 

Sulphate  of  lime 2 

Alumina,  wax-like  fat,  &c.      ....  5         • 

100   • 
Mineral  Constituents  of  Wine. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  wine  present  in  the  ash  resemble,  of 
course,  closely  those  of  the  grape,  and  consist  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  lime,  with  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  iron,  silica, 
and  frequently  manganese  and  alumina,  the  last  usually  ha\'ing  an 
extraneous  source. 

Of  course  the  carbonates  of  the  ash  are  derived  from  the  ircinera- 
tion  of  the  organic  acids,  as  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  and  are  not 
•present  as  such  in  the  wine. 

If,  however,  the  must  of  the  wine  has  been  plastered,  or  the  wine 
subjected  to  the  process  of  sulphuring,  the  tartrates  and  malates  are 
diminished  in  part  or  entirely  removed,  tartrate  and  malate  of  lime 
being  thrown  down,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  taking  its  place,  so  that 
wines  which  have  been  thus  treated  may  contain  little  or  even  no 
carbonic  acid,  but  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  also  often  free 
from  chlorides,  for  the  same  reason ;  these,  though  absent  from  the  ash, 
are  always  present  in  the  wine  itself. 

The  amount  of  ash  contained  in  unplastered  wines  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  quality,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  amount  of  grape-juice 
from  which  they  have  been  manufactured,  the  ash  increasing  with  the 
quantity  of  grape-juice  originally  employed.  Thudichum  states  the 
variation  in  natural  wines  to  be  from  0*16  to  0*30  per  cent.,  but  in 
plastered  wines  the  amount  reaches  to  0*60  per  cent.,  and  in  wines,  the 
acidity  of  which  has  been  neutralised,  the  weight  of  the  ash  is  often 
even  greater. 

For  the  amounts  of  ash  furnished  by  different  wines,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  tables  of  averages  of  analyses  of  wine. 
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At 

}erage$  oj 

the  A 

nafyteio 

fWii 

3 

22 

1 

i 

No. 

Dcecription  of 
Wine. 

^^ 

!| 

1^ 
•217 

Sh 

I 

i 

1 

1 

German  white 

99d-d 

9-98 

-440 

•588 

-1241 

1-887  ;  2-180 

(Thudichum.) 

1 

S 

French  white 

993-2 

10-84 

•485 

•169 

•684 

•1030     1-357  ,  1-894 

'         (Thudicham.)           1 

t  1  French  red    .        .       .  I 

999-8 

10-44 

•874 

•187 

•580 

-1269 

3-145  1  3-677 

(Thudicham.) 

4 

Hangarian  red 

(Thudichum.) 
Hungarian  white . 

992-« 

10-81 

•886 

•191 

•«28 

•1322 

1-677     1-97S 

« 

991-6 

10-38 

•419 

•179 

•644 

•0567 

1-016     l-»7 

(Thudichum.; 

6 

Hungarian    . 

(Griffln.) 

Graek  white . 

— 

10-85 

•49 

•10 

•63 

— 

^«  1  - 

7 

1004-3 

11-24 

•877 

•185 

•710 

•0099 

6-567  1  »:)9 

(Thudichum.) 

8 

White  Gr.  ek 
(Griffln.) 

— 

10-45 

•51 

•19 

•95 

— 

8-62    1- 

9 

Greek  red     .       .       . 
(Griffln.) 

— 

9-83 

•43 

•17 

•68 

— 

T79    '    - 

10 

Australian  white  . 

989-5 

18-87 

•886 

•211 

•602 

•0525 

1-689  •  i-m 

(Griffln.) 

11 

Anstralian  red      . 
(Griffln.) 

1000-3 

18-19 

-871 

•883 

•788 

•0700 

4-065 

5-«4!< 

IS 

Anstralian  red      . 

993-4 

13-13 

-710 

•140 

•885 

— 

2-887 

— 

(Hawaii.) 

. 

18 

Anstralian  white . 
(Hassall.) 

99A-9 

12-60 

•790 

•146 

•992 

— 

2020 

— 

14 

So-called  natural  sherry 
(Thudichum.) 

989-7 

14-85 

-292 

-181 

•454 

M88 

1-991 

15  •'  Sherries         .        . 

998-9 

17-28 

•291 

•149 

•475 

•0187 

8-098    4-<» 

(Thudichum.) 

16 

Sherries        .       .       . 
(Hasaall.) 

992-9 

17-89 

890 

-055 

^58 

— 

8-955      - 

17 

Sherries 

— 

16-91 

-86 

-u 

•50 

— 

8-81    ,    - 

(Griffln.) 

1 

18 

Dry  sherries  . 

988-0 

16-98 

•879 

•045 

•435 

—    ;  2-8W      - 

(Hassan.) 

19 

(Hassall.) 

994-1 

18-48 

•878 

•055 

•447 

— 

4  882  '    - 

30 

Deplast'^red  sherries      . 

989-5 

14-82 

-810 

-069 

•896 

— 

2-716  '    - 

I          (Haiwall.) 

1 

31  .  Hmnbro'  shiTries  . 
(Hawaii.) 
!  22  !  Imitatloa  tiberry  . 

994-4 

17-85 

•275 

•047^ 

•884 

—       5-852  i    " 

9960 

16-48 

•257 

•111 

-897 

•0100  ,  3-608  i  4«- 

(Thudichum.) 

1 

28 

Madeira 

1001-8 

16-12 

•528 

•071 

•610 

—    I  6-167 

— 

(Hasaall.) 

' 

24  1  Mareali 

999-5 

16-88 

•241 

•117 

•889 

—       3-572  '  *■*•; 

'          (Thudicham.) 

25  1  Port       .... 

999-5 

17-73 

•271 

•122 

•494 

•0150  ■  4-2M  .  ••«: 

,         (Thudichum.) 

;           1 

26  1  Porta     .... 

—. 

1923 

•80 

•07 

-809 

5  90 

(Griffln.j 

27     Ports     .        .        .        . 

99-/-2 

12-08 

•556 

•048 

-616 

— 

2-n8     - 

(Hassall.) 

1 

1            1 
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73S 


Averagea  of  the  Analy9e$  of  Wine — (jrontinued). 


i 

s 

1 

"S 

i 

a 

i 

i1 

II 

^t 

5 

Alcohol   found    in 
Ethers,  expr  saed 
in  per  cents    of 
Aloohol  calcula- 
ted in  Ethers. 

1 

< 
1 

•a 
I 

1 

j 

No. 

•810 

0-079 

•182 

•026 

•081 

•038 

•0190 

•0368 

96^0 

~ 

— 

1 

•088 

_ 

•197 

•024 

•081 

•016 

•0147 

•0282 

66-7 

- 

- 

2 

^•216 

0-081 

-228 

•044 

•081 

-016 

•0184 

•0280 

79^3 

— 

- 

3 

— 

•122 

•192 

•064 

•086 

•016 

— 

— 

77^6 

— 

- 

4 

— 

-047 

•189 

•026 

•081 

•017 

•0174 

•0272 

78^8 

— 

— 

6 

8-20 

- 

•28 

•07 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6-171 

- 

•848 

•47 

•082 

•019 

•0804 

•0214 

80-6 

- 

- 

7 

704 

- 

•84 

•09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

8 

none. 

- 

•26 

•09 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

•188 

- 

•284 

•081 

•012 

•012 

•0169 

•0889 

88^6 

- 

- 

10 

2-643 

- 

•266 

•088 

•024 

•016 

•0164 

•0879 

73^6 

- 

- 

11 

-076 

-068 

•268 

•018 

•086 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

•042 

•087 

•188 

•081 

-066 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

-119 

- 

•481 

•009 

-026 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

l-7»6 

— 

•629 

•012 

-023 

•016 

•0279 

•0868 

88-7 

- 

- 

16 

2-048 

>_ 

•487 

•012 

•028 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•141 

- 

16 

1-81 

— 

•38 

•06 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

9-84 

— 

•667 

•027 

•022 

- 

- 

- 

— 

•186 

- 

18 

1-743 

— 

•448 

•010 

•022 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

•181 

1^367 

19 

1-309 

— 

•268 

•089 

•026 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•031 

- 

20 

4-488 

— 

•171 

•023 

•014 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•026 

•869 

21 

2-280 

— 

•S27 

•038 

•027 

•016 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

.     8.000 

— 

•846 

•049 

•076 

- 

- 

- 

— 

•133 

■~ 

38 

2-760 

— 

•811 

•021 

•024 

•010 

•0294 

•0208 

99^6 

- 

34 

8  832 

— 

•287 

•67 

•61 

•024 

•0808 

•0389 

8G-9 

- 

- 

26 

4-88 

— 

•35 

•10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

•669 

- 

•247 

•084 

•086 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•033 

— 

27 
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The  Extractives, 

The  term  extractdves  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  refd- 
due  obtained  on  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  wine ;  more 
correctly,  however,  it  includes  only  certain  undetermined  matters,  about 
which  but  little  is  known  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  residue  left  after  the 
subtraction  of  all  the  known  and  easily  determined  non-vobitile  con- 
stituents, the  sugar  and  mineral  matters.  Thus  limited,  however,  the 
residue  would  still  include  certain  well-known  constituents,  the  deter^ 
mination  of  which  is  capable  of  being  effected  only  with  difficulty :  as, 
tannin,  dextrin,  colouring  matter,  &c. 

To  some  small  extent  the  extractives  proper  afford  indications 
whereby  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  wines  may  be  determined; 
thus,  in  dry  wines  the  extractive  matters  form  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  total  solids.;  but  in  saccharine  wines  the  amount  is,  of 
course,  &r  less  relativeljjr  to  the  sugar  than  in  the  former  class  of  wines ; 
while,  lastly,  in  factitious  wines,  those  made,  as  is  some  so-called 
sherry,  from  very  weak  wines,  which  consist  chiefly  of  water,  spirit, 
and  sugar,  the  extractives  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Total  Solids, 

The  total  solids  of  a  wine  consist  of  all  those  substances  which  re* 
main  after  evaporation  on  a  water-bath ;  as  the  sugar,  gum,  tannin, 
extractive  matters  proper,  salts,  &c.  They  do  not,  therefore,  include 
the  volatile  constituents  of  a  wine,  the  alcohol,  ethers,  or  volatile  acids, 
especially  acetic  acid. 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION   OF  WIKB, 

Having  thus  treated  separately  of  all  the  chief  compounds  of  wine, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  mean  analyses  of  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  wine  calculated  from  the  analyses  of  Thudichum  and 
Dupr^,  Griffin,  and  from  our  own  analyses.  These  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  reference. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OP  WINE. 

Estimation  of  Sugar, 

There  are  two  methods  usually  employed  for  the  estimation  of 
sugar  in  wine,  namely,  the  chemical  and  tne  optical.  We  shall  describe 
only  the  former  method  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  chemical  method  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  alkaHne 
solution  of  a  salt  of  cop^r. 

The  copper  solution  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  exactly  34*639  grra.  of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  has  been  perfectly  freed  from  every  trace  of  moisture  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  in  about  200  cc.  of  water.  Dissolve  in 
another  vessel  173  grm.  of  pure  Kochelle  salt  (tartrate  of  soda  and 
potassa)  in  480  cc.  of  pure  solution  of  soda  (spec.  grav.  1*14),  and 
pour  the  copper  solution  slowly  into  the  second  one,  and  dilute  the 
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dark  blue  clear  solution  to  exactly  1,000  cc. ;  10  cc.  of  this  solution 
contain  0*34639  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  capable  of  decomposing 
0*050  grm.  of  grape  sugar.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place  in  weU-corked  bottles. 

The  wine  should  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  contains  about 
i  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  in  most  cases  50  cc.  of  wine  and  200  cc.  of 
water  wiU  be  the  right  proportion ;  this  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
wines  of  different  countries.  If  the  wine  be  of  dark  colour^  as  in  the 
case  of  port,  it  must  be  decolorised  by  shaking  it  with  powdered 
animal  cnarcoal. 

The  estimation  is  effected  in  the  following  way : — Measure  exactly 
10  cc.  of  copper  solution  into  a  small  flask  or  porcelain  basin,  dilute  it 
with  from  ^  cc.  to  50  cc.  of  water,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  keep 
the  liquid  gently  simmering.  Add  now  from  a  burette,  gjaduated  in 
-^^  cc.,  the  dilute  wine  in  small  quantities.  The  liquid  appears,  after 
addition  of  the  first  few  drops,  greenish,  but  gets  gradually  perfectly 
red.  After  a  few  minutes*  neating,  the  precipitate,  consisting  of 
cuprous  oxide,  settles  in  most  cases  very  easily,  and  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  can  readily  be  observed.  Continue  adding  the  wine  as  long 
as  the  liquid  appears  blue.  In  this  manner  the  pomt  of  saturation  can 
be  observed  witn  sufficient  accuracy,  if  the  wine  be  of  light  colour ;  if 
not,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  should  be  filtered  into  a  test-tube, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  wine  added  to  it  and  boiled.  If  no  more  red 
precipitate  or  turbidity  appears,  the  reaction  is  finished  *,  but  if  a  doubt 
18  still  entertained,  and  the  point  of  the  disappearance  of  the  bhie  colour 
be  uncertain^  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  test-tube,  when,  if  a 
brown  precipitate  or  colour  appears,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  still 
copper  in  solution.  The  quantity  of  wine  used  contains  0*05  grm.  of 
grape  sugar.    Calculate  for  100  parts  of  wine. 

The  same  process  is  employed  for  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar  after 
its  conversion  into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner.  Sometimes  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  thrown 
down,  220*5  parts  of  the  oxide  corresponding  to  100  parts  of  sugar. 
In  this  case  the  oxide  should  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  while 
the  liquid  is  still  hot.  If  the  oxide  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  cold  solution,  part  of  it  will  become  dissolved, 
and  thus  the  estimation  vrill  be  rendered  valueless.  We  have  found 
that  the  boiling  alkaline  solution  dissolves  a  very  perceptible  quantity 
of  cellulose  from  the  filter,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are  frequently 
quite  inaccurate ;  hence  it  is  safest  in  all  cases  to  estimate  the  sugar 
volumetrically. 

Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  determination  of  sugar, 
as  by  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  estimation 
of  either  the  acid  or  the  alcohol  j  but  this  method  is  never  employed 
in  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  wine,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  it  in  this  article  on  wine  analysis. 
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Alcohol  Tablet. 

(-» 

^ 

^i 

>% 

•*» 

«£ 

OS. 

I5 

1^1 

r§ 

'^4 
ft 

1? 
^2 

lit 

< 

\ 

^1^ 

^1^ 

|l 

t« 

^1^ 

•9942 

8^20 

4-00 

702 

•9897 

5-96 

7^2 

18-02 

1 

8-26 

4-07 

7-16 

6 

6-02 

7-50 

13-15    , 

0 

8-82 

414 

7-29 

5 

609 

7-58 

13-30    , 

•9989 

8-87 

4-21 

7-40 

4 

6-15 

7-66 

18-43 

8 

S'4S 

4-28 

7-68 

8 

6^22 

7-75 

13-59    . 

7 

8-49 

4-86 

7-66 

2 

6-29 

783 

is-74 : 

6 

8^56 

4-43 

7-79 

J 

6-35 

7-91 

18-87 

5 

8-61 

4-60 

7-92 

6-42 

8-00 

14-02    . 

4 

8-67 

4^67 

8^06 

•9889 

6-49 

8-08 

14-17 

8 

878 

4-64 

8-18 

8 

6-55 

8-17 

14-30 

2 

8-78 

4-71 

8-29 

7 

6-62 

8-25 

14-45 

1 

8^84 

4-78 

8-42 

6 

6-69 

8-38 

14-60 

0 

8-90 

4-86 

8-56 

6 

6-75 

8-42 

14-73 

•9929 

8-96 

4-93 

8-68 

4 

6-82 

8-50 

14-88 

8 

4-02 

5-00 

8-81 

s 

689 

8-58 

15-03 

7 

4^08 

6-08 

8-94 

1             2 

6*95 

8-66 

15-16 

6 

4-14 

5-15 

907 

1             1 

7-02 

8-75 

15-31 

6 

4-20 

6-.23 

9-20 

0 

7-09 

8-83 

15-47 

4 

4-27 

5-31 

9-36 

•9879 

7-16 

8-91 

15-62 

8 

4-88 

6-88 

9-49 

8 

7-23 

9-00 

15-77 

2 

4-39 

6-46 

9-62 

7 

7-80 

908 

15-92 

1 

4-46 

5-54 

9-75 

6 

7-37 

9-17 

16-07 

0 

4-51 

6-62 

9-88 

6 

7-43 

9-25 

16-20 

•9919 

4-57 

6-69 

10-01 

i         4 

7-50 

9-33 

16-35 

8 

4-64 

5-77 

1016 

8 

7-57 

9-42 

16-50 

7 

4-70 

6-88 

10-29 

2 

7-64 

9-50 

16-65 

6 

4-76 

0-92 

10-42 

1 

7-71 

9-58 

16-80 

5 

4-82 

6-00 

10-65 

1             0 

7-78 

9*6o 

16-95 

4 

4-88 

608 

10-68 

•9869 

7-85 

975 

17-10 

8 

4-94 

6-16 

10-81 

8 

7-92 

9-83 

17-26 

2 

6-01 

6-23 

10-96 

7 

7-99 

9-91 

17-41 

1 

6-07 

6-31 

11-09 

6 

8-06 

10-00 

17-56 

0 

5-18 

6-38 

11^22 

5 

8-18 

10H)8 

17-71 

•9909 

6-20 

6-4fi 

IV'SS 

i             4 

8-20 

1017 

17-86 

8 

6-26 

6-54 

U-ftl 

8 

8-27 

10-25 

18-01 

7 

6-32 

6.62 

11-64 

2 

8-34 

10-33 

18-16 

6 

5-39 

6-69 

11-79 

1 

8-41 

10  42 

18-31 

5 

6-45 

6-77 

11-92 

'              0 

8-48 

10-50 

18-46 

4 

6-51 

6-86 

12-05 

:       -9859 

8-55 

10-58 

18-61 

8 

5^68 

6*92 

12-20 

!            8 

8-62 

10-66 

18-76 

2 

6-64 

7-00 

12-33 

1             7 

8-70 

1075 

18-93 

1 

5-70 

7-08 

12-46 

6 

8-77 

10-83 

19-0^ 

0 

6-77 

7-17 

1-2-61 

6 

8-84 

10-91 

19-23 

•9899 

5-83 

7-26 

1-2-74 

1            4 

8-91 

11-00 

19-88 

8 

6-85 

7-38 

12-87 

!            8 

8-98 

11-09 

19-54 
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AleoKol  TaUa. 


5S 

it 

\3 

^-4 

1« 

lit 

3 

lit 

6% 

|« 

^|J^ 

3"^ 

II 

I5 

5^ 

11 

£P4 

•9852 

9-05 

11-18 

19-69 

-9807 

12-62 

16-36 

27-31 

1 

912 

11-27 

19-84 

6 

12-69 

16-46 

27-48 

0 

9-20 

11-86 

20-01 

5 

12-77 

15-56 

27-64 

•9849 

9-27 

11-46 

20-16 

4 

12-86 

15-64 

27-80 

8 

'9-84 

11-66 

20-81 

8 

12-92 

15-73 

27-97 

7 

9-41 

11-64 

20-46 

2 

13-00 

15-82 

28-13 

6 

9^49 

11-78 

20-68 

1 

13-08 

16-91 

28-29 

6 

9-56 

11-82 

20-78 

0 

18-16 

16-00 

28*46 

4 

9-68 

11-91 

20-93 

•9799 

13-23 

16-10 

28-62 

8 

9-70 

1200 

21-08 

8 

13-31 

16-20 

28-79 

2 

9-78 

12-09 

21-25 

7 

13-39 

16-30 

28-96 

1 

9-85 

12-18 

2J-40 

6 

13-46 

16-40 

29*11 

0 

9-92 

12-27 

21-56 

5 

13-54 

16-60 

29-29 

•9839 

9*99 

12-86 

21-70 

4 

18-62 

16-60 

29*44 

8 

10-07 

12-46 

21-87 

8 

13-69 

16-70 

29-61 

7 

10-16 

12-56 

22-07 

.2 

18-77 

16-80 

29-77 

6 

10*26 

12-64 

22-27 

1 

13-85 

16-90 

6 

10-36 

12-78 

2247 

0 

13-92 

17-00 

30-10 

4 

10-44 

12-82 

22-67 

•9789 

1400 

17-10 

30*26 

3 

10-64 

12-91 

22-87 

8 

14-08 

17-20 

30-46 

2 

10-68 

18-00 

28-07 

7 

14-17 

17-30 

30-64 

1 

10-72 

18»09 

28-27 

6 

14-25 

17-40 

80-84 

0 

10-81 

13-18 

23-47 

5 

14-33 

17-60 

81-03 

•9829 

10-91 

18-27 

28-67 

4 

14-42 

17-60 

31-22 

8 

11-00 

18-86 

23-87 

3 

14-50 

17-70 

81-41 

7 

11-08 

18-46 

2404 

2 

14-58 

17-80 

81-60 

6 

1116 

18-65 

24-20 

1 

14-66 

17-90 

81-79 

6 

11-28 

18-64 

24-86 

0 

14-75 

18-00 

81-99 

4 

11-31 

13-78 

24-62 

•9779 

14-83 

18-10 

82-18 

8 

11-39 

18-82 

24-68 

8 

14-91 

18-20 

32-88 

2 

11-46 

18-91 

24-84 

7 

15-00 

18*30 

32-66 

1 

11-64 

1400 

25-01 

6 

15-08 

18-40 

32-73 

0 

11-62 

14-10 

2617 

5 

1617 

18-60 

32*91 

•9819 

11-69 

14-20 

26-84 

4 

16-25 

18*60 

38-08 

8 

11-77 

14-80 

25-60 

8 

15-33 

18*70 

88-26 

7 

11-86 

14-40 

26-66 

2 

15-42 

18-80 

33*48 

6 

11-92 

14-60 

25-88 

1 

15-60 

18-90 

88^61 

6 

12-00 

14-60 

26-00 

0 

15-58 

1900 

33-78 

4 

12-08 

14-70 

26-16 

•9769 

15-66 

19-10 

33*96 

8 

1215 

14-80 

26-33 

8 

15-75 

19-20 

34-14 

2 

12-28 

14-90 

26-49 

7 

15-88 

19-30 

34^32 

1 

12-81 

15-00 

26-66 

6 

15-91 

19-40 

34-50 

0 

12-39 

15-09 

26-82 

6 

16-00 

19-50 

34-66 

•9809 

12-46 

1518 

26-98 

4 

16-08 

19-60 

34*82 

8 

12-54 

16-27 

2716 
8 

3 

B 

16^17 

19-70 

84-97 
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Alcohol  Tablet. 


•9762 

1 
0 

•9769 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9749 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9739 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9729 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9719 
8 


16-26 
16-88 
16-42 
16-60 
16^68 
16-66 
16-76 
16-88 
16-91 
17-00 
17-08 
1717 
17-26 
17-88 
17-42 
17-60 
17-68 
17-66 
17-76 
17-88 
17-91 
18-00 
18-08 
18-15 
18-28 
18-81 
18-88 
18-46 
18-64 
18-62 
18-69 
18-77 
18-86 
18-92 
1900 
19-08 
1917 
19-26 
19-88 
19-42 
19-60 
19-68 
19-66 
19-76 
19-88 


19-80 
19-90 
20-00 
2010 
20-20 
20-80 
20-40 
20-60 
20-60 
20-70 
20-80 
20-90 
21-00 
2110 
21-20 
21-80 
21-40 
21-60 
21-60 
21-70 
21-80 
21-90 
22-00 
22^09 
2218 
22-27 
22-86 
22-45 
22-54 
22-64 
22-78 
22-82 
22-91 
28-00 
2810 
28-20 
28-80 
28-40 
28*60 
28*60 
2870 
2880 
28*90 
24  00 
2410 


>k 

^ 

^ 

1^ 

58. 

ill 

l|i 

If- 

V 

-:|^ 

u  1 

86-14 

•9717 

19-91 

24-20 

42-73 

86-80 

6 

20-00 

24-30 

42^ 

86-46 

6 

20-08 

24-40 

48-07 

86-62 

4 

20-17 

24-60 

43-25 

86-77 

8 

20-26 

24-60 

48-42    ' 

86-95 

2 

20-88 

24-70 

48-60 

86-11 

I 

20-42 

24-80 

48-77    ' 

86-27 

0 

20-60 

24-90 

43-94    ' 

86-48 

•9709 

20-68 

26-00 

4412 

86-61 

8 

20-66 

26-09 

44-29 

86-78 

7 

20-76 

26-18 

44-46 

86-96 

6 

20-88 

26-27 

44-63 

87-18 

5 

20-91 

25-86 

44-81 

87-81 

4 

21-00 

26-45 

44-99 

87-48 

8 

21-08 

25-54 

4515 

87-66 

2 

21-15 

25-64 

45-31     1 

87-88 

1 

21-28 

26-73 

45^47 

88-01 

0 

21-81 

25-82 

45-63 

88-18 

-9699 

21-88 

25-91 

45-79 

88-36 

8 

21-46 

26-00 

45-95    1 

88-68 

7 

21-64 

26-10 

46-11 

88.71 

6 

21-62 

26-20 

46-27 

88-87 

6 

21-69 

26-80 

4643 

89-08 

4 

21-77 

26-40 

46-59 

89-19 

8 

21-86 

26-60 

46-76    , 

89-86 

2 

21-91 

26-60 

46-92    , 

89-61 

1 

22-00 

26-70 

47-07     ' 

89-67 

0 

22-08 

26-80 

47-28 

89-88 

-9689 

22-16 

26-90 

47-39 

40^ 

8 

22-28 

27-00 

47-55 

40-16 

7 

22-81 

27-09 

47-71 

40-82 

6 

28-88 

27-18 

47-87    1 

40-48 

6 

22-46 

27-27 

48-03    1 

40-64 

4 

22-64 

27-86 

48-19    1 

40-81 

8 

22-62 

27-45 

48-35    • 

40-98 

2 

22-69 

27-56 

48-51     : 

4116 

1 

22-77 

27-64 

48^    ' 

41-88 

0 

22-86 

27-78 

48-83 

41-61 

•9679 

22-91 

27-82 

48-99 

41-68 

8 

28-00 

27-91 

49-15 

41-86 

7 

28-08 

28-00 

49-81 

42-08 

6 

28-16 

28-09 

4947 

42-20 

6 

28-28 

28-18 

49-63 

42-88 

4 

28-81 

28-27 

49-78 

42-56 

8 

28-88 

28-86 

49-94 
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Alcohol  TabUt. 


.9672 

1 
0 
•9669 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 


III 
III 


23-46 
28-64 
28-62 
28-69 
28-77 
28*85 
28-91 
24-00 
24-08 
24-16 


24-81 


iLi 


^^ 


28-46 
28-66 
28-64 
28-78 
28-82 
28-91 
29-00 
29-09 
29-18 
29-27 
29-86 
29-45 


60-10 
60-26 
60-41 
50-67 
50-78 
60-89 
51-05 
61-21 
61-37 
51-68 
51-69 
51-86 


0 
•9669 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 

-91984 


I- 


24-88 

24-46 

24-64 

24-62 

24-69 

24-77 

24-85 

24-91 

26-00 

Proof 

49-24 


29-55 

29-64 

29-78 

29-82 

29-91 

30-00 

80-08 

80-17 

80-26 

Spirit 

67-06 


5201 
62-16 
52-82 
52-48 
62-64 
52-80 
62-96 
58-12 
58*28 

100 


Determination  of  Glycerin, 

The  following  is  tlie  method  of  M.  Pasteur  for  the  determination 
of  the  glycerin  of  wine  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  consequent  on  fermentation : — 

To  hidf  a  litre  of  wine  40  grammes  of  animal  charcoal  are  added ; 
the  mixture  is  to  be  frequently  shaken,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
charcoal  is  separated  by  filtration.  It  is  now  to  be  well  washed  ¥dth 
cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  to  be  evaporated  on  a  water^bath  to 
200  cc.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ether  and 
one  of  alcohol.  This  solution,  which  may  contain  fruit  sugar,  is  evapo- 
rated in  a  water^bath,  and  lastly  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  weighed. 

Estinwtion  of  Alcohol, 

Numerous  as  the  proposed  methods  for  estimating  alcohol  are,  there 
are  but  very  few  which  give  exact  and  easily  obtainable  results.  The 
most  important  and  generally  employed  method  is  based  upon  i^<b  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  very 
close  relation  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  Alcohol  is 
lighter  than  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol  being  0*792 ; 
am  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol  lies  between  that  number 
and  1-000,  tiie  specific  gravity  of  the  water.  With  very  great  care, 
tables  have  been  constructed  for  estimating  the  specific  gravities  of 
mixtures  of  alcohd  and  water ;  so  that,  the  gravity  of  an  alcoholic 
liquid  being  given,  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  it 
can  directly  be  seen  from  those  tables. 
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The  preceding  tables  are  taken  from  Thudichum  and  Dupr^s  work 
before  referred  to. 

The  alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, must  of  coarse  be  freed  from  the  solid  matters  found  in  the 
wine,  which  b  easily  effected  by  simple  distillation.  Measure  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine,  conveniently  100  cc.,  render  it  slightly  alkaline  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda  solution,  in  order  to  fix  the  volatile  acids,  add 
about  one  decigramme  of  pure  tannin  and  25  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  the 
mixture  till  the  distillate  amounts  to  about  100  cc,  or  fill  eventually 
up  with  water  to  the  volume  of  the  wine  employed.  All  alcohol  is 
now  in  the  distUlate,  mixed  with  water,  and  only  very  small  quantities 
of  the  different  ethers,  which  give  to  tiie  wine  its  navour.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  distil  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  wine, 
since  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  volatilise  only  with  difficulty.  Some 
authors  distil  no  more  than  about  one-half,  or  even  less,  which  is  de- 
cidedly too  little.  Having  now  obtained  the  alcoholic  liquid,  its 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  estimated,  which  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
but  most  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  '  specific  gravity  bottle.*  This  is 
a  little  glass  flask,  holding  about  20  to  40  cc.,  provided  with  a  perfo- 
rated glass  stopper,  or  a  small  thermometer  as  stopper.  The  bottle  most 
be  first  weighed,  then  filled  with  pure  distilled  water  of  Ib-^"  0.  The 
difterence  between  the  two  weights  is  of  course  the  weight  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  bottle.  The  bottle  is  then  rinsed  out  with  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
temperature  of  16*5°  0.,  and  the  weight  determined.  The  weight  of 
the  alcohol,  divided  by  that  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravitr 
of  the  liquid  at  16*5°  G.  The  same  process  holds  good  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  other  liauids.  A  glance  at  the 
table  giveA  above  shows  the  percentage  of  ucohol  contained  in  the 
wine.  It  is  most  convenient  to  express  the  amount  of  sJcohol  in  part& 
by  weight  in  volumes  of  wine. 

There  are  three  cases  which  may  occur : — 

(I.)  The  wine  employed,  and  the  distUlate  obtained,  have  been 
measured, 

1.  Eequired  percentage  of  alcohol  b^  weight  in  weight  of  wine.— 
Multiply  peroenti^  by  weight  given  m  the  tables  by  the  specific 
gravi^  of  the  distillate,  and  di>dde  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine. 

2.  Bequired  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  volume  of  wine.— 
Multiply  peroentege  by  weight  of  distiUate  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
distillate. 

(IL)  The  wine  and  the  distiUate  have  both  been  weighed, 

1.  Bequired  percentage  of  sicohol  bjr  volume  in  volume  of  wine.— 
Multiply  percentBjSfe  by  volume  of  distillate  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wine,  and  divide  by  the  specific  eravity  of  the  distillate. 

2.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol,  by  weight  in  volume  of  wine.— 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  of  distillate,  by  the  specific  gnvity  of 
the  wine. 
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3.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  bj  weight  in  weight  of  wine. — 
Theee  nomberB  are  given  in  the  tables. 

(III.)  The  toine  hat  been  meaauredy  the  distiUate  toeiffhed. — The 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  directly  given  by  the  alcohol  tables. 

Of  otner  methods  for  the  estimation  of  alcohol  in  wine  we  mention 
the  following ;  but  for  a  more  elaborate  description  of  them  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  works  specially  treating  of  tne  subject. 

Estimation  founded  upon  the  boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water. 

Estimation  founded  upon  the  expansion  of  alcoholic  liquids ;  and 
lastly,  estimation  founded  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapour  or  the  liquid. 
Several  ingenious  apparatus  have  been  constructed  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  princinles. 

These  methoos  require  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  are  very 
liable  to  error.  With  heavy  wines  the  test  process  is  that  by  dis- 
tillation, and  next,  Balling's  plan,  which  can  be  completed  in  the  least 
time. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  by  convenion  into  Acetic  Acid, 

This  method  is  only  applicable  to  alcoholic  liquids  containing 
minute  quantities  of  alcohol,  where  its  determination  with  accuracy  by 
the  specific  gravity  test  would  be  impossible.  The  alcohol  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  strong  closed  flask,  with  a  mixture 
of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  acetic 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  tiie  alcohol  is  distilled  over  and  esti- 
mated by  means  of  standard  soda  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  to  add  sufficient  bichromate  to  oxiaiae  all 
alcohol  present.  One  equivalent  of  alcohol,  G^H^O,  corresponds  to  one 
equivalent  of  acetic  acia,  C^^O,,  or  46  parts  alcohol  are  equal  to  60 
parts  of  acetic  acid. 

Determination  of  Alcohol  by  Specific  Oramty  of  dealcoholised  Wine. 

If  a  measured  quantity  of  wine  be  boiled  down  to  about  one-fourth 
of  its  bulk,  and  then  filled  up  again  with  distilled  water  to  the  volume 
employed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  of  necessity  be  higher 
than  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  wine,  since  all  alcohol  has 
been  driven  awav,  and  only  the  non-volatile  constituents  have  been 
left.    All  these  latter  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  water ;  the 

rific  gravity  of  their  solution  must,  therefore,  also  be  higher  than 
specific  gravity  of  water.  It  has  been  proved  by  Balling  and 
others,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealcoholised  wine  eives  pretty 
accurately  the  amount  of  total  solids,  if  we  consider  the  liquid  to  to 
a  solution  of  pure  cane  sugar  only,  and  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  will  give  us  the  amount  of  alcohol  driven  off  by  boiling.  The 
amount  of  volatile  ethers,  aldehydes,  &c.,  is  so  small  as  not  to  interfere 
practically  with  the  accuracy  of  the  determination. 
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The  principle  inyolved  is,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol 
multiplied  b^  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  gives  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  fluids ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  diviaed  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealoonoliseii  liquid 
restored  to  its  original  bulk,  gives  ih»  specific  gravity  of  the  dilate 
alcohol;  and  hence  the  percentage  of  the  alcohol  driven  off;  or  ex- 
pressed in  formula— 

SaxSssSm,  and 
Sm 

Sa  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  Se  that  of  the  sugar 
solution,  and  Sm  that  of  the  mixture. 

The  estimation  of  the  alcohol  in  a  wine  is  conducted  as  follows:— 
Take  a  measured  quantity — say  100  cc,  boil  it  down  to  about  one- 
fourth,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  the  dealcoholised  liquid  to  make  it 
up  to  its  original  bulk.  Take  its  spnecific  gravity  at  15*5^  G.  Divide 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  wine  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
same  dealcoholised.     The  product  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol 

It  is  evident  that  a  certain  amou]\t  of  error  must  be  committed  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  inasmuch  as  we  calculate  a  varying  mix- 
ture of  many  different  organic  and  inorsfanic  substances,  as  if  it  were 
cane  sugar  only,  notwithstanding  that  this  substance  is  not  present  at 
all  in  wine.  This  method  has  been  recommended  by  Bailing  and 
Mulder,  and  requires  less  time  and  experience  than  any  other,  buhse- 
quent  researches  by  Dr.  Kraft  ('Zeitschrift  fur  anaL  Ohemie'— R. 
Fresenius),  however,  have  shown  that  the  time  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  determination. 


Estimation  of  Total  Free  Acids. 

The  principal  free  acids  in  wine  are  tartaric,  malic,  and  acetic 
acids.  We  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  estimation  of  tartaric  and  malic 
acids ;  at  pesent  we  have  only  to  describe  the  estimation  of  the  totsi 
acidity.  This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  standard 
soda  solution,  of  such  strength  that  1,000  cc.  of  it  neutralise  half  so 
equivalent  of  a  bibasic,  and  a  whole  equivalent  of  a  monobasic  arid. 
Such  a  solution  would  neutralise  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid,  and  75  of 
tartaric  acid.  Measure  100  cc.  of  wine  into  a  beaker,  and  add  fiom 
a  graduated  burette  the  soda  solution  until  the  reaction  of  the  wine 
is  perfectly  neutral,  that  is,  when  neither  blue  litmus  nor  turmeiic 
paper  is  changed.  The  number  of  cc.  of  soda  solution  used,  multiplied 
Dy  0*076,  gives  the  total  free  acid  calculated  as  tartaric  acid  in  pei^ 
centages.  This  estimation  is  most  conveniently  combined  with  the 
determination  of  the  alcohol,  just  described,  since  also  in  this  estima- 
tion the  wine  must  be  rendered  neutaral,  or  even  alkaline. 
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SaimoHon  of  Volatile  Acids, 

Of  volatile  acids^  only  acetic  acid  is  present  in  estimable  quantity. 
Formic  and  propionic  acids  are  contained  in  wine,  but  not  in  such 
quantities  as  could  be  estimated  by  operating  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
wine.  The  estimation  of  aretic  acid  is  an  indirect  one.  100  cc.  of  the 
wine  are  boiled  down  in  a  beaker  to  about  one-fourth,  and  the  remaining 
acid  estimated  as  just  described  above.  The  difference  of  acidity 
before  and  after  boiling  is  due  to  acetic  acid,  volatilised  bv  the  heat 
employed,  while  the  amount  of  soda  solution  used  after  boiling  is 
calculated  into  tartaric  acid  as  described  above ;  1,000  cc.  of  soda 
solution  are  equal  to  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  conmionly 
recommended  to  distil  the  wine  from  a  retort,  and  to  estimate  the 
acetic  acid  in  the  distillate.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  acetic 
acid  would  partly  be  volatilised  as  acetic  ether,  a  neutral  substance, 
and  the  result  would  thus  become  too  low.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to 
avoid  this  objection  and  to  dispense  with  distillation. 

Estimation  of  Bitartrate  of  Potash, 

Bitartrate  of  potash  is  only  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  insoluble  m  absolute  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Upon  this  fact  the  methods  for  estimating  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  wine  are  based.  Berthelot's  method  is  commonly  em- 
ployed. Mix  20  cc.  of  wine  with  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  for  two  or  three  days. 
During  this  time  nearly  all  the  cream  of  tartar  will  have  crystallised 
out^  and  may  be  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Total  Tartaric  Acid, 

Neutralise  in  200  cc.  of  wine  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  acid  with 
caustic  potash,  add  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
allow  to  crystallise  for  48  hours;  all  tartaric  acid  will  have  separated 
in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  difierence  between  this 
estimation  and  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  existing  naturally  in 
the  wine,  gives  the  amount  of  free  tartaric  acid,  as  acid  tartrate  of 
potash.  The  total  amount  of  acid  is  either  ascertained  from  the 
weighed  quantity  of  bitartrate  obtained ;  or  the  potash  salt  may  be 
dissolved  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  after  having  been  washed 
with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acidity  of  the  solution  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution.  This  gives  the 
amount  of  the  half-combined  tartaric  acid,  and  this  again  doubled 
furnishes  the  total  tartaric  acid.  A  correction  should  be  made  for  the 
solubility  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  solution  employed,  namely, 
0*02  per  cent,  of  bitartrate  in  the  wine.  The  above  method  gives 
results  in  most  cases  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes, 
except  where  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  falls  below  0*05  per  cent. 
In  this  case  neither  the  acidity  of  the  precipitate^  nor  of  the  alcoholic 
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mixture;  nor  of  the  wine  iteelf^  can  be  estimated  within  leas  ilian  0*1 
cc.  of  standard  soda  solution.  Another  important  source  of  error  in 
the  case  of  sherries  and  other  plastered  wines,  is  the  ^Mreeence  of  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  potash  in  the  wine,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  hr 
tartaric  acid  on  tne  addition  of  alcohol-ether ;  the  tartaric  acid  oomfainc« 
with  the  potash,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  set  free.  A  higher  amount 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  than  is  naturally  present  in  the  wine  is  obtained 
in  such  cases. 

Estimation  of  MaUc  Acid. 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  wine  (from  60  to  100  cc)  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  means  of  lime-water,  which  precipitates  the  phosphoric  and 
tartaric  acids  as  lime  salts.  The  liquia  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to  the 
concentrated  filtrate  strong  alcohol  added,  whereby  the  malic  add  is 
precipitated  as  malate  of  lime,  together  with  some  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  120^0.  and 
Weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  estimated  in  it  by  dissolrinj^ 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium, 
as  has  been  more  than  once  described.  But  it  will  be  more  convenieiit 
and  quicker,  to  incinerate  the  precipitate  without  weighing,  and  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  from  the  malate  of 
lime  by  the  standard  acid  mentioned  under  '  Ash  of  Wine.'  One  part 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  equal  to  1*72  parts  of  malate  of  lime|C4H4GaO^, 
or  1'34  parts  of  malic  acid,  O^HgOj. 

Determination  of  Tannic  Acid, 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid,  and  some  idea  of  tbe  quantity  con- 
tained  in  any  wine,  may  be  formed  by  the  black  or  inky  colour  pro- 
duced on  the  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potash ;  the 
use  of  the  latter  reagent,  whereby  tartrate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid  are 
formed,  isrenderea  necessary  because  the  black  colour  is  not  readily 
yielded  in  the  presence  of  free  tartaric  or  malic  acids,  but  a  litde  free 
acetic  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  Wines  containing  as 
little  as  0*005  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  furnish  a  very  marked  result, 
and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  frame  a  Quantitative  iron  colour  test 
wHch  would  furnish  results  of  considerable  accuracy. 

Another  colour  test,  nearly  equal  in  delicacy  to  the  preceding,  is 
furnished  by  a  strongly  ammoniaciskl  solution  of  ferricyamde  of  potas- 
sium. If  a  few  drops  of  such  a  solution  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  or  to  a  wine  containing  that  acid,  a  deep  Uood-red 
coloration  laeJces  place,  the  depth  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  tannin  piesent.  The  red  coloration  is  also  produced  by 
this  test,  which  is  more  applicable  to  white  than  red  wines,  in  solntioos 
of  gallic  acid,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  occur  in  wine. 

Another  process  is  the  well-known  gelatin  process.  A  standard 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  gelatin  and  alum,-  is  prepared ;  the  amount  of 
tannin  being  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  the  solution  used,  or,  whoi 
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gelatin  alone  is  employed,  from  the  weight  of  the  dried  precipitate. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a  less  quantity  of  gelatin  than  0*06 
per  cent,  is  not  determinable  in  this  manner.  There  are  few  white 
wines  with  which  solution  of  gelatin  does  not  give  rise  to  a  slight 
cloudiness,  but  in  red  wines  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  colouring  matter.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
using  the  gelatin  test  yolumetrically  is  to  determine  the  point  of 
saturation  \  in  this  particular  either  the  iron  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  applied,  so  as  to  afford  help.  Another  difficulty  consists  in  the 
imnoesibmty  of  separating  from  the  wine  the  compound  of  tannin 
ana  gelatin  formed;  this  may  be  in  part  overcome  by  the  use  of  special 
filtermg  arrangements,  as  by  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr.  Estcourt 
(see  ^  Chemic»Q  News,'  No.  745^.  One  hundre^l  parts  of  gelatin  give, 
with  gallotannic  acid,  134  to  135'6  of  the  compound. 

Faure  found  the  following  quantities  of  tannin  in  certain  wines  by 
means  of  a  standard  gelatin  solution : — 

Gelatin  Solmium  rtqtiired  by  100  ParU  of  Wine. 

1  cc.»  0*010  gramme  of  tannin. 


CastiUon      . 

6*0  CC5. 

Fronaac 

4-8  cc. 

Santerne 

40  oc. 

Baisac  . 

4-5  cc. 

Carbonnieux 

6-0  cc. 

Chateau  Lafitte     . 

10-1  cc. 

„       Margaux 

9-3  cc 

Latonr  . 

18'8  cc 

Giscours 

12-8  cc 

StEst^he  .       . 

7-0  cc 

In  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  water,  as  little  as  0*04  hundredths  per 
cent,  may  be  determined  quantitatively :  but  in  wine,  as  we  have  stated, 
not  less  than  0*06.  This  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  gelatin  preci- 
pitate is,  to  some  extent,  soluble  in  the  wine. 

Detection  of  Racemic  Acid, 

Kaoemic  or  paratartaric  acid  is  obtained  usually  from  crude  tartar. 
The  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  chalk,  the  insoluble  tartrate  and 
raoemate  of  lime  are  thrown  down  and  separated.  These  are  next 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  tartaric  and  racemic  acids 
are  liberated ;  the  latter,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crystallises,  the 
crystals  of  the  former  being  distinguished  by  their  transparency,  and 
those  of  the  latter  by  their  efflorescence. 

Racemic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  tartaric  acid ; 
one  part  of  acid  requires  5*7  parts  of  water  at  16^  0.  and  4-8  of  alcohol. 
It  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  lime,  which  tartaric  acid  does 
not ;  then,  again,  tartrate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  the 
racemate  of  the  same  base  is  insoluble.  It  crystallises  in  double 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  without  hemihedric  fetoes.  Bacemic  acid  has 
no  action  on  polarised  light. 
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Detection  of  Succinic  Acid, 

Half  a  litre  of  wine  is  sliaken  up  with  40  grammes  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  after  decolorisation  the  charcoal  is  to  be  well  washed 
with  cold  water.  Tlie  filtrate  and  washing  are  to  be  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  the  drymg  being  finished  under 
the  air-pump.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  treated  repeatedly  with 
one  part  of  alcohol  of  from  90  to  92  per  cent,  strength,  and  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  ether.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  re«due 
exactly  neutralised  with  lime-water,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath ;  the  glycerin  is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  The  residuum  is  chiefly  succinate  of  calcium,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  nearly  a  pure  state  by  extraction  with  alcohol 
containing  89  per  cent  of  spirit. 

-  Succinic  acid  is  soluble  m  6  parts  of  water  at  16^  0.  and  in  2'2  of 
boiling  water :  it  is  rather  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
ether ;  sublimates  at  140°,  melts  at  180°,  and  boils  at  235^0. ;  it  znay 
be  heated  with  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  aqueous 
solution  of  chromic  acid  without  decomposition.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble,  or  with 
difiiculty  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  a  neutral  succinate  of  an 
alkali  gives  with  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  a  gelatinous  red- 
brown  precipitate  of  basic  succinate  of  iron.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
or  six-sided  plates  or  prisms. 

Detection  of  Formic  Acid, 

Distil  the  wine ;  neutralise  the  distillate  with  ammonia,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  add  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  boil.  If  formic  acid  be  present,  a  thicldsh  brown  predpitate  of 
metallic  silver  will  be  produced.  Should  the  quantity  of  fcn-mic  acid 
present  be  very  small,  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  must  be 
removed  by  fractional  distillation. 

Estimation  ofMhers  in  Wine. 

Wine  contains  two  classes  of  ethers — volatile  and  fixed.  The  etheic 
are  organic  salts,  and  are  decomposed  by  solution  of  caustic  potash 
into  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  potash,  acetate,  propionate,  or  tartrate,  m 
the  case  may  be. 

The  volatile  ethers  are  first  separated  firom  the  fixed  by  distillation. 
250  cc.  are  to  be  taken  and  about  200  cc.  distilled  over.  The  free  add 
in  the  distillate  is  then  exactly  neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solutios 
and  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  soda  solution  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  introduced  into  a  fiask,  and  is  then  closed  with  a  well-fitting 
cork  and  heated  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ethers  are  decomposed, 
and  some  of  the  caustic  soda  neutralised  by  the  acids  of  the  ethers. 
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The  lemaming  caustic  eoda  w  estimated  by  means  of  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  apd  the  amount  of  soda  which  was  first  neutralised  is 
calculated  for  acetic  ether,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  volatile  ethers. 

The  JLved  ethers  are  estimated  by  a  similar  process,  but  the  presence 
of  the  organic  nitrogenous  matters  makes  the  estimation  more  difficult, 
since  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  upon  these  substances  produces 
large  quantities  of  free  ammonia.  600  cc.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated 
to  a  smalP  bulk,  rendered  alkaline  with  soda  solution,  heated  in  a 
stoppered  flask,  and  finally  distilled.  The  distillate  contains  much  free 
ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  from  the  organic 
ethers.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  distillate  to  neutralise  the 
ammonia,  and  Ibe  liquid  distilled  a^ain.  Pure  dilute  alcohol  passes 
over,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  estimated  as  described  under 
'  Alcohol.'  Of  course  only  an  extremely  diluted  alcohol  is  obtained, 
since  the  amount  of  fixed  ethers  is  very  small.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
obtained  is  calculated  for  tartaric  ether,  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
fixed  etiiers.  Thudichum  and  Dupr6  convert  the  alcohol  obtained  into 
acetic  acid  by  oxidising  agents,  and  estimate  the  acetic  acid,  which 
can  be  done  alkalimetrically  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  the 
estimation  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  an  extremely  diluted  spirit. 

Berthdot^ 9  formula. — ^According  to  Berthelot,  thequantity  of  ethers 
foimd  in  any  matured  wine  stands  always  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to 
the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  acid  present,  and  he  gives  the  following 
formula  for  the  estimation  of  the  ethers. 

The  alcohol  and  the  acidity  are  to  be  first  determined,  the  latter 
being  calculated  as  acetic  acid.  A,  the  amount  by  weight  of  alcohol 
found )  B,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  per  thousand,  which  corresponds  to 
the  total  firee  acid  found,  46  parts  of  alcohol  representing  60  parts  of 
acetic  acid.  By  multiplying  A  by  1*17  and  adding  2*8,  we  obtain  a 
figure  representing  the  proportion  jper  cent,  of  the  alcohol  deduced  from 
the  acid  found,  which  is  present  m  the  wine  as  ether  and  which  we 
will  call  0.  Then  B,  multiplied  by  0  and  divided  by  100,  gives  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  present  as  ethers  in  1,000  parts  of  wine. 

Suppose  a  sherry  to  contain  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  and 
0*4  per  cent,  of  acid  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  then 

C=18xll7+2-8=28-86 

0'4  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  corresponds  to  2*9  per  thousand  of  alcohol, 
and  23-86  X  2-9  and  divided  by  100 » 00*69  per  thousand  parts  of 
wine. 

The  Determination  of  the  AlbuminouB  Matter, 

If  to  well-fermented  white  wines  a  little  chlorine  water  be  added, 
the  wine  will  remain  clear ;  if  this  addition  be  made  to  new  white 
wines  and  most  red  wines,  a  flocculent  precipitate  will  appear,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  dilorine  and  albumen,  and  which  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 
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In  those  wines,  however,  in  which  no  precipitate  appears  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  albumen  is 
absent,  for  in  such  cases  a  certain  amount  of  that  substance  will  be 
detected,  either  by  combustion  or  by  the  process  of  Wanklyn  and 
Chapman,  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
present  in  potable  water.  This  pocess  has  been  described  in  detsil  in 
the  article  on '  Water,'  but  we  will  here  give  a  yeiy  brief  outline  of  it 
as  applied  to  wioe. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  wine  and  3  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda 
are  added  to  about  1,000  cc  of  pure  distilled  water,  entirely  free,  as 
previously  ascertained,  from  anmionia ;  about  one-third  of  the  mixture 
18  distilled  off,  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in  the  distillate  by  Xessler  s 
test    This  proceeding  gives  the  free  ammonia  in  the  wine. 

To  the  remaining  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  added  2  grammes  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  10  grammes  of  hydrate  of  potuh 
previously  dissolved  in  boiled  water,  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of 
any  free  ammonia.  Distillation  is  then  recommenced.  Tbie  treatment 
occasions  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  and  the  formation  of  am- 
monia. 

About  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  are  distilled  over,  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  either  by  Nessler's  test  or  bv  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  ot  ammonia  multi- 
plied by  10,  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  formula,  gives  the  quantity  of 
albuminoid  substance  in  10  cc.  of  wine,  or  multiplied  by  100,  the 
percentage  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  wine. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  met  with  by  Mulder,  in  certain  wines,  was 
as  follows : — 

Name.  Nitrogen. 

Benicarlo 0*0'20  percent. 

RoQSsillon 0*029        „ 

St  George 0020        „ 

Naibonne 0*021        „ 

White  Cdtes 0028       „ 

Old  Burgundy  Pommard    .  OHHO       „ 

The  above  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  made  up  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  of  the  wine,  of  tiiat  of  me  ferment,  and  lastiy  of  the  albumen 
proper.  That  from  the  ammonia  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  separately 
estimated,  and  its  amount  deducted. 

Thudichum  and  Duprd  found  the  following  quantities  of  albu- 
minous matter  in  the  wines  specified  below,  9S  estimated  by  Wanklyn 
and  Chapman's  process : — 

Ingelheuner  (red)        ....  0*378    peroQut 

Port,J851 00888  „ 

Sherry,  thirty  vears  in  bottle      .       .  0*1807  „ 

Madeira       .    ' 01681 

Niersteiner OSbb  „ 

Natural  port 0*0627  « 

Port,  1866 0-1760  , 
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Issdjf  in  twenty-five  wines,  chiefly  sherriee  recently  analyzed  by 
the  author,  he  found  by  the  combustion  process  the  foUowing  quantities 
of  nitrogen : — 

Old  brown  sherry 
Santiago 
Finest  Montilla 
Amontillado  . 
Manzanilla    . 
MaiMla.       . 
Madeira. 


Cadiz  sherry  , 
Sherry   . 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

0080 

PubUc-hoiiae 

sherry 

.    0-029 

0K)24 

>y 

M 

.    0027 

0-026 

n 

n 

.    0-020 

0^0 

n 

99 

.     0028 

0H>28 

Hambro'  dierries 

.    0018 

0-089 

n 

99 

.    0-022 

0-022 

t9 

tt 

.    0-010 

0-018 

n 

f> 

.    0017 

0-025 

99 

ff 

.    0-017 

0-022 

n 

l> 

.    0-016 

0H)28 

19 

>» 

.    0-014 

0027 

9} 

If 

.        .    0016 

0-017 

Restaurant  sheny . 

We  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  presence  and  determination  of  al- 
buminous matter  in  wine,  because  of  the  practical  importance  attached 
to  the  enquiry,  as  the  amount  present  sometimes  enaoles  us  to  declare, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hambro'  sherry,  whether  a  wine  is  adulterated  or  not. 

Again,  excess  of  albumen  in  wine  frequently  causes  it  to  spoil, 
helps  the  conyersion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  conduces  to  the 
generation  of  the  fungus  which  fonns  mould  in  wine. 

Ddermmatian  ofAmfnonia, 

A  giyen  quantity  of  the  wine,  say  100  cc.,  is  taken,  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  added ;  one-third  of  this  is  distilled  off,  the  residue 
in  the  retort  is  made  B%htly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 
another  third  is  distilled  off  into  a  second  receiyer.  The  object  of  the 
first  distillation  is  the  remoyal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  and 
yolatile  acid.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  the  second  distillate  either 
by  titration  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  Nessler's  process.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  watchful  to  ascertain  that  the  wine  does  not  become  acid  during 
the  distillation. 

Determination  of  the  CoUmring  Matter  of  Red  Wine, 
Mulder's  process  for  isolating  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  is 
as  follows : — 

Acetate  of  lead  ia  added  to  the  wine  so  long  as  any  predpitate  is 
thrown  down ;  this  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  until  the  water 
ceases  to  be  acid:  the  filtrate  is  of  a  pale  yiolet  colour,  but  becomes 
colourless  as  soon'  as  the  acid  reaction  disappears.  The  precipitate, 
suspended  in  water,  is  now  subiected  to  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrcM^n ;  this  remoyes  all  out  a  trace  of  the  lead  \  it  is  again 
eoUectei^  and  washed,  the  filtrate  being  of  a  red  colour  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  acid  reaction. 

The  bluish-black  mass  thus  obtained,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  lead 
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and  colouring  matter,  is  now  boiled  wiili  irater  to  remove  extnctiTie 
matters — ^tartaric  acid^  sugar ,  gam,  &C.,  and  ia  then  ezhansted  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  the  tincture  being  of  a  beaatifiil 
red  colour ;  this  tincture  is  then  evaporated ;  it  is  at  first  red,  bat  as 
evaporation  proceeds,  violet,  and  lastly,  when  but  little  acetic  acid  re- 
mains, of  a  smgularly  beautiful  blue.  The  liquid  is  now  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  fat  extracted  vnth  ether,  and  the  last  trace  of  lead  with 
acetic  acid ;  what  then  remains  consists  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
a  perfectly  pure  state. 

Ettimation  of  the  Mtneral  Matter. 

Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish  a  measured  quantity  of  wine — 50  ec 
are  commonly  sumcient.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  incinerated  and 
the  ash  weighed.  The  incineration  is  often  a  very  slow  and  tedious 
process,  since  the  organic  matters  bum  only  with  very  great  difficulty, 
and  tiie  temperature  must  not  be  too  high,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  iy 
the  volatilisation  of  the  salts  of  potash.  The  salts  of  tartaric  and 
malic  acids  are  converted  by  the  incineration  into  carbonates,  which 
give  a  very  good  measure  of  the  quantity  of  those  salts.  A  standard 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  contains  in  1,000  cc.  one-half  eqaiva- 
lent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  ^40  grms.),  is  now  dropped  upon  the 
moistened  ash,  till  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral  llie  resolts  are 
most  conveniently  calculated  for  caustic  potash  or  tartrate  of  potssh, 
notwithstanding  that  a  good  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  present 
in  the  ash,  but  this  is  derivcMi  from  tartrate  or  malate  of  lime.  If 
necessary,  the  soluble  carbonates  may  be  separated  from  the  lime  and 
magnesia  salts  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  both  separately  esti- 
mated. 

Estimation  of  Phoepharic  Acid. 

The  phosphoric  acid  may  either  be  directly  precipitated  from  the 
wine  by  the  method  we  are  just  going  to  descrioe,  or  better,  the  wine 
is  first  evaporated,  incinerated,  and  the  ash  boiled  with  nitric  add  to 
dissolve  the  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  shouM 
be  as  small  as  possible,  not  amounting  to  more  than  20  cc ;  100  to 
200  cc.  of  wine  should  be  employed.  Add  to  the  evaporated  wine,  or 
to  the  solution  of  the  ash,  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
acid  in  excess,  and  keep  the  mixture  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  60°  G.  All  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  yellow 
crystalline  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixea  vrith  variable  auanti- 
ties  of  moivbdanic  acid.  The  precipitate  cannot  therefore  be  duectfy 
weighed,  tt  is  washed  with  some  molybdate  of  anunonia,  dissolved  in 
dilute  ammonia ;  and  the  alkaline  solution,  which  contains  now  aD  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  wine,  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium.  The  precipitate  consists  of  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  magnesia.    It  is  filtered  after  some  hours'  stancong  in  the  cold, 
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waahed  witii  dilute  anunonia,  mcinerated  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
parts  of  it  contain  63'96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  further  details 
of  llie  method,  which  requires  great  care,  a  work  on  analytical  chemis- 
try, as  Fresenius's  '  Quantitatiye  Analysis/  may  be  consulted. 

Egtimation  cf  Sulphuric  Acid, 

From  60  to  100  cc.  of  wine  are  rendered  add  by  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  boiling 
liquid.  Immediately  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  is 
formed,  which  settles  very  easily  after  some  minutes'  boiling.  If  the 
chloride  of  barium  be  added  to  the  cold  liquid,  the  sulphate  of  barium 
falls  down  as  a  very  fine  powder,  which  always  passes  through  the 
pores  of  the  filter-paper.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  incinerated,  and  weigned ;  100  parts  of  it  contain  34'8d5 
parts  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO,),  or  42*49  parts  of  H2SO4. 

Egtimation  cf  Chlorine. 

Take  100  cc.  of  the  wine,  render  them  acid  with  pure  nitric  acid, 
and  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated, 
especiaUy  after  agitation  of  the  liquid.  It  is  to  be  separated  by 
filtration,  dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The 
precipitate  should  be  separated  firom  the  filter-paper  as  cleanly  as 
possiole,  since  the  orgamc  matter  of  the  paper  reduces  the  chloride 
to  metallic  silver ;  100  parts  of  the  precipitate  contain  24*724  parts  of 
chlorine. 

Determination  of  the  Total  Solids. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  determination  of  the  total  solid  mat- 
ters contained  in  a  wine  was  a  very  simple  and  easy  operation,  and  one 
which  might  be  made  to  vield  accurate  results.  It  will  be  seen  that 
any  such  conclusion  would  be  erroneous. 

Two  methods  are  usually  employed — one,  which  may  be  termed 
the  direct  method,  consists  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantilr  of 
wine,  say  10  cc,  on  a  watei^bath,  drying  it  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
and  weighing.  Now,  the  fault  of  this  method  is  that,  however  care- 
fully the  evaporation  may  be  conducted,  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  extractive  matters  become  more  or  less  changed,  chemically 
and  physically,  from  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Still,  this  process,  though  not  exact,  furnishes  valuable  com- 
parative results.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Buprd  state  that  by  this 
method  they  have  found  in  a  number  of  analyses  of  wine  rich  in  sugar 
more  sugar  than  the  total  amount  of  solids  found ;  but  this  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  &ct  that  they  dried  the  residue  at  a  temperature  of 
110°  0. 

The  second,  or  indirect  method,  is  one  which  is  also  very  easily 
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performed^  and  which,  on  the  whole,  yields  reealts  of  a  more  satiflfite- 
tory  character  than  the  fint  prooeeB. 

A  given  quantity  of  the  wine  is  fint  freed  hry  evaporation,  or,  better 
still,  l^  distillation,  from  its  alcohol ;  the  remaining  liquid  containing 
the  solids  is  now  made  up  with  water  to  its  original  boUr,  and  its 
specific  gravity  taken.  The  gravity  thus  found  wul  conespond  with 
the  amount  of  solids  specified  in  the  following  taUe  of  Balling: — 

Swfor  Table  {Temperahtre,  ll'b^  C.) 


Bpedflo 

Per- 

Bpedflo 

Per-    1 

Spedflc 

Per- 

Bpodftc 

Pfcr- 

graTi^. 

oentage. 

»g»Tlty. 

oenti«e. 

gravity. 

oentage. 

gmrity. 

omb^ 

1-0040 

1-004 

1-0080 

2-016 

1-0120 

8-086 

1-0160 

4-064 

1 

•029 

1 

•041 

1 

•062 

-090 

2 

•064 

2 

•067 

2 

•087 

•116' 

8 

•080 

•092 

8 

•118 

•141 

4 

•105 

•118 

4 

•188 

•167 

6 

•180 

•148 

6 

•164 

•198 

6 

•165 

•168 

6 

•190 

•219 

7 

•180 

•194 

7 

•216 

-245 

8 

•206 

•219 

8 

•241 

-270 

9 

•281 

•245 

9 

•266 

-296 

1-0060 

1^266 

1-0090 

2^270 

1-0180 

8^292 

1-0170 

4-822  , 

1 

-281 

•295 

1 

-818 

•847 

2 

-807 

-821 

2 

•848 

•374 

8 

•882 

•846 

8 

•869 

-400 

4 

•858 

•872 

4 

•895 

•4J6 

5 

•888 

•897 

5 

•420 

•451 

6 

-408 

^28 

6 

•446 

•477 

7 

•484 

•448 

7 

•472 

•608 

8 

•459 

•474 

8 

-498 

•629 

9 

•485 

-499 

9 

-528 

•665 

1-0060 

1-509 

1-0100 

2-525 

1-0140 

8-649 

1-0180 

4-681 

1 

•684 

-650 

1 

•676 

-607 

2 

•660 

-576 

2 

•600 

-6S3  . 

8 

•685 

•601 

8 

-626 

•«»' 

4 

•610 

•627 

4 

-652 

-68S 

6 

•686 

•662 

6 

•677 

•710 

6 

•661 

•678 

6 

•70S 

•738 

7 

•686 

•708 

7 

•729 

•762 

8 

•711 

•729 

8 

•766 

•788, 

9 

•787 

•764 

9 

•780 

•614' 

1-0070 

1-762 

1-0110 

2-780 

1-0160 

8^806 

1-0190 

4-840 

1 

•787 

-805 

1 

-882 

-866 

2 

•818 

•831 

2 

•868 

-892 

8 

•888 

•866 

8 

•888 

•918 

4 

•864 

•882 

4 

•909 

•944 

6 

•889 

•908 

6 

•986 

•970, 

6 

•914 

•984 

6 

-961 

-9961 

7 

•940 

•959 

7 

987 

6Htt 

8 

•966 

•986 

8 

4-012 

-m 

9 

•991 

9 

8^010 

9 

•088 

6-074 
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Specific 

Per- 

Bpedflo 

Per- 

SpecUc 

Per- 

Bpedflc 

Per- 

Giarlty. 

centage. 

Qmvity, 

centage. 

Gravity. 

centage. 

Gxavity. 

centage. 

1-0200 

6-100 

10218 

•488 

1^0226 

•778 

1-0289 

•118 

1 

-126 

•464 

7 

•804 

r0240 

6^144 

2 

-162 

•490 

8 

•880 

1 

•170 

8 

•178 

•617 

9 

-866 

2 

•196 

4 

•204 

•648 

1-0230 

6-882 

8 

•228 

5 

•230 

8 

•669 

1 

•908 

4 

•249 

6 

•256 

9 

•696 

2 

•984 

6 

•276 

7 

•282 

1-0-220 

6-621 

8 

•961 

6 

•301 

8 

•808 

1 

-647 

4 

-987 

7 

-827 

9 

-834 

2 

•678 

b 

6018 

8 

•354 

1-0210 

6-360 

8 

•699 

6 

•089 

9 

•880 

1 

•886 

4 

•725 

7 

-065 

l-0'260 

6-406 

2 

•412 

5 

•761 

8 

•092 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  gravity  of  beer  worts,  but  it  is  found 
to  answer  well  for  wine,  an  allowance  or  deduction  being  made  for  the 
greater  weiffht  of  the  ash  in  the  latter ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  ash 
found  shoula  be  deducted,  since  the  amount  of  the  extract,  minus  the 
ash,  is  required.  In  weaJc  thin  wines,  containing  but  little  ash,  the 
deduction  is  not  usually  of  much  importance,  but  as,  in  some  wines, 
the  ash  amounts  to  as  much  as  half  a  per  cent.,  the  error  would  be 
considerable  if  the  deduction  were  not  made. 

The  following  total  residues,  minus  ash,  obtained  by  the  two 
methods,  are  from  Thudichum  and  Dupr^^s  treatise : — 

1st  method.       2nd  method. 

Manala         ....         4*132        .        6*780 

Port 4^632        .        6*909 

Lachfyma  Christi .        .        .        24-262        .      82  022 


Sugar  per  cent. 
4-70 
5*26 
.      26*784 


THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP   WINE. 


Wine,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  aa  is  weU  known,  is  very  liable 
to  adulteration,  and  this  in  a  ffreat  variety  of  ways. 

The  practice  begins  with  me  very  must  itself,  and  may  be  said  not 
to  end  in  many  cases  untU  the  wine  reaches  the  consumer. 

The  composition  and  quality  of  the  must  vary  of  course  with  many 
circumstances — the  kind  of  grape,  the  season,  and  especially  with  the 
degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fniit.  Some  musts,  as  those  derived  from 
vTi^-ripenea  grapes,  are  often  particularly  rich  in  sugar.  Others  again, 
from  unripe  grapes,  yield  a  must  in  which  acids  predominate. 

Dilution  and  Sweetenmff  of  the  Must, 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  certain  ingenious  gentlemen  to  subject  both 
the  rich  and  the  sour  musts  to  special  treatment  Thus  M.  Petiot  recom- 
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mends  an  addition  of  water  to  must  which  abounds  in  sugar,  and  he  has 
elaborated  his  method  into  a  Bystem,  which  has  even  been  named  after 
him,  and  the  wine  thus  manipulated  is  distingmished  by  the  appellation 
nf  '  Petiotised '  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  GaJl  recommends  an 
addition  of  sugar  to  poor  musts ;  to  the  sour  musts  he  adds  water 
to  reduce  the  acidity,  and  then  sugar  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  method  too  has  served 
to  immortalise  the  author,  and  such  wine  is  known  in  Oermany  as 
*  Gallisirter '  wine. 

High  are  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  the  wines  produced  from 
must  so  treated,  and  some  enthusiastic  writers  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  wines  the  produce  solely  of  the  juice 
of  grapes. 

Thus  Petiot  obtained  by  repeated  pressure  and  dilution  from  a 
quantity  of  black  grapes,  wnich  should  have  yielded  only  60  hecto- 
btres  of  wine,  by  the  aid  of  240  litres  of  sugar  solution  containing  18 
per  cent.,  90  hectolitres  of  white,  and  195  hectolitres  of  red  vfine — in 
all  300  hectolitres  of  what  Petiot  denominates  ^  wine  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.' 

The  Petiotised  wine,  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  *  is  less 
acid  and  more  drinkable.  It  has  more  bouquet  than  the  wine  which 
has  been  made  from  the  grapes  directly.  It  has  an  eztmordinary 
power  of  lasting.' 

'  The  infusion  wines  resemble  natural  wines  in  all  essential  qua- 
lities. They  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients  and  almost  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  natural  product.  The  non-essential  ingre- 
dients, or  those  which  are  frequently  hurtfiil  to  the  natural  wine,  are 
diminished  in  the  infused  wines  to  such  an  extent  that  their  absence 
is  a  favourable  circumstance.* — TTnuJichum  and  DuprS. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  free  acid  is  less 
than  in  wines  made  from  imdiluted  must,  and  hence  in  this  respect  it  is 
urged  in  favour  of  these  artificial  wines,  that  they  are  more  like  old 
wines,  being  milder  to  the  taste  from  having  deposited  part  of  their 
tartar.  But  they  also  contain  L  ss  mineral  matter  generally,  leas  potai^h 
and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  a  smaller  quantity  of  iJie  peculiar 
acids  of  the  wine,  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

It  is  well  established  that  fermentation  ceases  in  a  liquid  which 
contains  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  corresponding  to  about  32 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  Now,  in  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Aladeira,  t^e  must  frequently  contains  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to 
24  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and,  since  fermentation  ceases  above  16  per 
cent.,  of  course  much  of  the  sugar  in  such  rich  musts  will  rpmain  un- 
converted if  the  sugar  be  not  brought  down  by  dilution  with  water, 
and  this  fact  furnishes  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  id 
gome  cases  of  Petiot's  method ;  but  then  it  may  be  said  that  grapes 
which  furnish  such  a  saccharine  juice  are  scarcely  fitted  for  wine- 
making  at  all,  and  that  they  correspond  ratiier  to  raisins  than  to  grapes 
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of  which  wines  are  usually  made — at  all  events,  if  wines  be  made 
from  such  grapes,  they  should  he  of  the  sweet  class,  such  as  Lunel  and 
some  of  the  sweet  Sautemes. 

Musts  which  contain  only  an  amount  of  sugar  equivalent  to  6  or  8 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  are  hardly  rich  enough  for  making  wine,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  grapes  contain  diiferent  quantities  of  su^ 
according  to  their  degree  of  ripeness,  and  hence  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  test  the  juice  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  and  so  to  regulate  the  period  of  the 
ingathering.  In  some  temperate  countries — as  the  Rheingau — the 
grapes  never  become  too  ripe,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
vines  until  the  autumn  is  mr  advanced. 

Regulatum  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Mtut, 

An  important  part  of  the  process  of  Gall  consists  in  the  regulation 
of  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  must.  In  bad  years  the  grapes  are  so 
rich  in  acidity  {hat  the  wines  produced  from  them  are  too  sour  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Five  parts  of  acid  in  one  thousand  of  wine  are 
contained  in  wines  of  good  quality  ;  in  sour  ones  often  as  much  as  from 
16  to  18  per  thousand. 

Now  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  process  of  Oall  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  held  by  many  that  such  sour  must  is  not  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  Still  we  would  say  of  this  process,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  Petiot,  that,  provided  the  wines  so  made  are  properly  dis- 
tinguished, as  by  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  process,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  wine  grower  is  justified  in  having  recourse  to  them. 
Gkdl  depresses  the  acidity  of  all  must  to  0*5  per  cent.,  and  raises  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  20  per  cent.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
wine  so  produced  is  greatest  the  sourer  the  original  must ;  this  to  us 
appears  to  be  a  radical  fault  of  the  method.  '  But  what  struck  the 
ODserver  as  most  remarkable  was  this  circumstance,  that  the  wine  was 
always  better  than  the  wine  from  the  same  sour  must  made  by  the 
ordinary  means.' — Thtidichum  and  DuprS. 

In  the  case  of  over-acid  wines,  the  excess  of  acidity  is  in  some 
cases  got  rid  of  bv  the  direct  addition  of  an  idkali,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime  or  soda,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  addition  of  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  as  recommended  bv  Liebig.  This  salt  combines  with  a  part 
of  the  free  tartaric  acid,  forming  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  which,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  insolubility,  separates. 

*  The  addition  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  or  of  chalk  alters  the 
bouquet  of  the  wine.' — Parkes. 

The  Cblouring  of  Wine. 

This  consists  of  two  difierent  processes,  the  one  applicable  to  ceis 
tain  so-called  white  wines,  as  sherry,  Madeira,  and  wmea  of  a  similar 
class ;  the  other  to  red  wines,  espedaUy  port. 
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The  coloration  d  Bherrv  and  other  analogous  wines  is  effected 
sometimes  b^  the  direct  addition  of  sugar,  often  cane  sugar,  more  or 
less  caramelised,  but  fieqnentl^  by  the  addition  of  the  concentrated 
must,  obtained  hy  evanoration  m  large  ]^ans.  Part  of  the  sngar  of  the 
must  is  decomposed  vy  the  heat,  particnlarly  at  the  margin  <^  the 
pan.  colouring  the  sugar  more  or  less  deep  brown.  The  symp  thus 
obtained  is  added  to  wine  until  the  required  shade  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained. Much  more  frequent,  however,  than  this  process  is  the  direct 
addition  of  caramel. 

The  colouring  of  red  wines  is  practised  on  an  extensiTe  scale. 
There  are,  in  &ct,  several  kinds  of  wine,  especially  port,  which  are  as 
a  rule  artificially  coloured.  Frequentiy  red  wines  are  manufactured  by 
dyeing  white  wines  with  some  vegetable  pigment.  Many  different 
plantB  producing  red  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  their  colouriiig  matters,  which  serve  as  adulterants 
of  red  wines.  Black  cherries,  bilberries,  but  particularly  elderberries, 
serve  alike  for  this  purpose,  while  Brazilwood  or  logwood  is  largely 
emploved.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  adulteration  is  carried  on 
secretly  *,  the  elder-tree,  for  instance,  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal on  a  large  scale,  and  immense  quantities  of  dried  elderberries 
are  exported  from  the  latter  country.  Spain  alone  imported,  in  1806, 
145,000  kilos,  while  large  quantities  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  France. 

An  article  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  red  wines, 
termed  Jeropiga,  This  consists  usually  of  must,  often  more  or  le^ 
evaporated,  and  sometimes  partly  fermented,  brandy,  and  foreign  red 
colouring  matter,  for  the  most  part  that  of  elderberries ;  but  another 
form  of  Jeropiga  is  made,  which  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
minus  the  red  aye,  and  this  is  added  to  wines  requiring  to  be  sweet^ied 
and  fortified. 

In  the  case  of  red  wines  the  colouring  matters  are  usually  added  to 
the  grapes  during  crushing. 

The  Plastering  of  Wine. 

The  second  operation  to  which  the  must  or  juice  of  the  grape  is 
frequentiy  subjected  is  that  known  as  'Plastering.'  It  consists  in 
dusting  over  the  must  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  gypsum,  plaster 
of  Pans,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Sometimes  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  is  entirely 
substituted  for  the  plaster.  Parkes  states  that  the  substance  used  for 
plastering  consists  of  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  8  of  quicklime,  sulphide  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  of  which  from  IJ  to  7  lbs.  is  used  to  one  hectolitre  of  wine. 

The  nractice  is  a  verv  ancient  one,  and  it  prevails  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, ana  the  south  of  t*rance — including  especially  Perpignan  and 
Languedoc — Greece,  and  probably  other  countries ;  anSl  the  wines  moi« 
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pirticulfurly  subjected  to  this  process  are  sherry,  port,  and  oertain 
French  and  Greek  wines. 

The  efiect  of  the  addition  of  the  siil^phate  of  lime  has  already  been 
explained,  and  it  consists  principally  in  the  removal  of  the  tartaric 
acid  in  combination  with  tne  potash,  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  being 
formed,  and  a  soluble  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  sulphate  of  potash. 

When  chalk  is  added  as  well  as  sulphate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  the 
free  tartaric  acid  is  likewise  thrown  aown,  the  acidity  of  tJie  wine 
being  of  course  thereby  reduced. 

When  chalk  is  entirely  substituted  for  the  plaster,  not  only  is  the 
tartrate  of  lime  thrown  down  as  before  and  part  of  the  free  acid  either 
removed  or  neutralised,  but  there  is  no  formation  of  the  highly  objec- 
tionable sulphate  of  potash,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a 
preferable  mode  of  treating  the  must.  Indeed,  this  plan  has  been  spe- 
cially rejoommended  by  Mulder. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  either  sulnhate 
or  carbonate  of  lime  occasions  the  conversion  of  the  soluble  phospnatesT"^ 
into  phosphate  of  lime,  which  also  would  be  precipitated  if  the 
acidity  of  the  wine  were  not  considerable.  The  amount  of  malic  acid 
in  must  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined  with  any  accuracy, 
so  that  the  effect  of  plastering  on  that  acid  has  not  been  ascertained. 
From  the  solubility  of  the  malate  of  lime  one  would  infer  that  it  was 
not  precipitated  from  the  must,  and  yet  the  slight  degree  of  alkalinity 
of  the  ash  of  plastered  wines  would  appear  to  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion ;  we  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  ripe  grapes  most 
of  the  malic  acid  has  disappeared.  But  we  believe  that  good  must  re- 
quires no  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  determine  what  are  the 
actual  advantages  of  the  operation  of  plastering  so  commonly  and  so 
loiiff  practised. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  plastering  increases  the  strength  of  wine 
by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  but  this  belief  is  erroneous,  as 
also  that  it  aids  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  clarification  of  the  wine, 
but  it  certainly  is  mischievous  in  other  ways:  thus,  as  already  ex- 
plained, it  removes  a  great  part  of  the  tartaric  acid  from  the  wine, 
leaving  the  potash  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  lessen  the  acidity  an  atom.  It  deprives  the 
wine,  in  fact,  of  a  very  valuable  salt,  sulistituting  another  salt  of  an 
injurious  character. 

Oare  must  be  taken  not  to  Ml  into  the  error  of  calculating  all 
sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  wine  into  sulphate  of  potash,  since  the 
must  of  grapes  naturally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  combined  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and,  since  the  determination  of  the  quantity  thus  present 
IS  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  plastering 
of  the  wine,  we  have  made  some  analyses  of  grapes  and  grape  juice 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  question. 

According  to  Bouasingault  and  other  authorities,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  naturally  present  in  wine  should  not  exceed  three  grains  per 
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bottle,  but  subsequent  enquiries  have  led  us  to  the  o]^inion  that  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  present  often  exceeds  this  very  conside- 
rabljy  and  that  as  much  as  six  nains,  if  not  more,  may  be  present  in 
some  cases.    This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  following  facts. 

Two  samples  of  Spanish  gnip^  yielded  0*0451  and  0*0336  per  cent 
of  sulphuric  add,  equal  to  11 '46  and  8*53  ^ins  of  sulphate  of  potash 
per  bottle,  on  an  average  therefore  9'99  grains. 

100  parts  of  grapes  were  found  to  consist  of  18  parts  of  husls  and 
stones,  and  82  parts  of  juice.  18  parts  of  the  husks  of  a  third  sample 
of  gra^  contained  0*C&47  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  82  parts  of  Uie 
juice  yielded  0*0189,  equal  to  4*8  grains  per  bottle.  Calculated  in  the 
above  given  ratio,  18 :  82, 100  parts  of  the  husks  contain  therefore 
0*137  per  cent.,  and  100  parts  of  the  juice  0*023  per  cent,  of  sulj^uiic 
acid,  equal  to  5*82  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  bottle. 

Another  similar  experiment  showed  that  100  parts  of  must  con- 
tained 0*014  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  3*54  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash  in  a  bottle  of  onensixth  of  a  gallon. 

The  iuice  contains,  therefore,  on  an  average,  4*68  crains  of  sulphate 
of  potash  per  bottle,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ^ole  grapes  yield 
9*99ffrains  per  bottle. 

Hence  we  see  that,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash 
in  any  wine  due  to  plastering,  a  deduction  must  be  maae  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  amounts  above  named,  according  as  the  wine 
has  been  made  either  from  the  juice  alone,  or  from  the  juice  and  husks. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  deduction  of  10  grains  per  bottle  would  be 
too  much,  since  it  is  very  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  combined 
sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  husk  and  stones  would  not  be  removed 
by  the  pressure  and  maceration  to  which  the  grapes  are  subjected. 

Then,  again,  supposing  it  be  known  that  the  mvst  has  been  sul- 
phured, basing  the  calciuation  on  the  statement  of  Thudichum  and 
J)upr6,  that  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  thereby  added  to  a  butt  of 
wine,  a  further  aeduction  will  have  to  be  made ;  although  we  think 
that,  if  based  upon  the  above  statement,  the  reduction  woidd  he  by  &r 
too  great,  since  it  amounts  to  no  less  than  24*9  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash  per  bottle. 

Of  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  a 
great  part  is  not  absorbed  by  the  wine  at  all,  but  escapee ;  that  how- 
ever which  is  retained  is  gradually  oxidised  and  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid ;  this  decomposmg  part  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash  is  formed,  tartaric  acid  set  free,  and  the  acidity  of  the  wine 
thereby  increased. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
present  in  any  wine  may,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from  the  opeiatioD 
of  sulphuring  the  wine  and  the  cashi,  that  is  to  say,  of  submitting'  them 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

The  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  plastering  and  the 
fumigation  of  wine  are  taken  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  which 
appeared  early  in  1874  in  the  '  Times.' 
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'Each  quantity  of  collected  grapes  sufficient  to  yield  a  butt  of 
must  previously  to  being  trodden  and  pressed  is  invariably  dusted  over 
with  i'rom  30  to  40  lbs.  of  burnt  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime). 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  precipitate  all  tartaric  and  malic  acid 
of  the  must  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  sulphuric  acid.  The 
must)  therefore,  as  it  runs  from  the  press  contains  no  bitartrate  of 
potashy  or  so-called  tartar^  but  sulphate  of  potash  instead.  In  conse- 
quence all  sherry  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potash  of  the  must 
as  sulphate,  amounting  to  from  1^  kilogramme  (about  3  lbs.)  to  7 
kilogrammes  (about  14  lbs.)  per  butt  of  484  litres  or  108  gallons  (equal 
to  from  36*1  to  169*2  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon). 

'  The  common  varieties  of  must  are  not  only  plastered  but  also 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  by  the  combustion  of  about  6  ounces  of 
sulphur  per  butt,  which  adds  a1tx)ut  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  to  that 
brought  in  by  the  plaster.' 

We  would  remark,  in  reference  to  the  above  quotation,  that  the 
plastering  does  not  remove  all  the  tartaric  acid,  in  fiEu:t  none  of  that 
which  is  in  the  free  state,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
malic  acid  is  removed.  In  fact,  ripe  grapes  are  nearly  if  not  entirely 
free  from  that  acid. 

The  following  figures  by  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  will  illustrate  the 
effect  of  plastering  upon  the  acidity  of  the  wine  and  upon  the  alkalinity 
of  the  ash : — '  The  tartaric  acid  present  in  the  original  juice  amounted 
to  0*916  gramme  per  litre ;  in  the  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of 
plaster  it  had  been  reduced  to  O'Ol  gramme,  the  amoimt  of  malic 
acid  remaining  the  same.  The  original  juice  yielded  4'085  grammes 
of  ash  per  litre,  containing  2*415  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
while  the  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of  plaster  yielded  7'256 
grammes  ash,  containing  0*005  grammes  carbonate  of  potassium.' 

Of  course  the  quantity  of  plaster  actually  employed  is  much  less 
than  that  mentioned  above,  but  at  the  same  time  the  experiment  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  to 
the  must  of  grapes.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  actually  met 
with  in  plastered  sherries  by  Thudichum  and  Duprd  ranged,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  36*1  to  169-2  grains  per  bottle,  while  in  numerous 
analyses  which  we  have  made  the  quantities  have  ranged  from  18*0  to 
64'6  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  plastering. 
It  appears  that '  the  Greelu  and  Romans  put  gypsum  into  their  new 
wine,  stirred  it  often  round,  then  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  when 
it  had  settled  decanted  the  clear  liquor.'  Geopon.  lib.  vii.  p.  483.  The 
object  of  this  treatment,  it  is  stated,  was  to  clarify  the  wine. 

TTie  Deplagtering  of  Wine, 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  plastering 
of  wine  cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  injurious  to  its  flavour  and 
wholesomeness^  since  it  removes  the  whole  of  the  combined  tartaric^  and^ 
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when  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  employed^  part  of  the  free  acid,  and 
since  for  the  healthful  and  beneficial  tartrates  a  bitter  and  aperient  aah 
is  substituted. 

Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  any  process  whereby  the  solphiinc 
acid  can  be  removed  and  the  original  tartaric  acid  restored^  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  previously  existed,  namely,  as  a  tartrate  of  potash,  is 
highlv  desirable  and  would  improve  greatly  the  flavour  and  quality  of 
all  wines  which  had  been  plastered  and  increase  very  considerably  their 
money  value. 

Such  a  process  we  have  devised,  and  we  have  obtained  for  it  pro- 
visional protection,  with  the  intent  to  take  out  a  patent  in  the  names  of 
the  authors,  Arthur  Ilill  Hassall  and  Otto  Hehner. 

This  process  consists  of  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  the  amount  of 
combined  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  wine  Lb  determined  either  voln- 
metrically  or  gravimetrically,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  in  the  second,  a  quantity  of  tartrate  of  barium  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  is  added  to  tbo 
wine,  this  being  occasionally  shaken  for  three  or  four  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  au  but  the  normal  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
wine  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  barium,  while  the  tartaric  acid  b  re- 
stored in  exactly  the  same  amount  in  which  it  was  originally  preeeot, 
this  uniting  wiui  the  now  liberated  potash  gives  rise  once  more  to  the 
formation  of  tartrate  of  potash,  the  most  characteristic  saline  consti- 
tuent of  all  genuine  wines. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  uniting  with  the  free  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine 
forms  bitartrate  of  potash  or  cream  of  tartar  in  nearly  the  quantity  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  original  and  unplastered  must.  But  sanoe 
now  the  restoration  tekes  place  in  an  alcoholised  liquid  the  bitartrate  is 
rendered  less  soluble  than  it  would  be  in  the  must,  and  hence  a  consido^ 
able  separation  of  crystallised  cream  of  tartar  takes  place  very  shortly 
after  the  deplastering  of  the  wine,  thus  rendering  it  mellow,  and  dtch 
ducing  at  once  the  effect  otherwise  only  obtainable  in  genuine  wines 
by  prolonged  keeping. 

In  the  process  thus  briefly  sketebed  out,  not  a  trace  of  barium  can 
possibly  remain  in  solution  in  the  wine ;  first,  because  rather  less  of  the 
naryte  salt  is  used  than  \a  necessary  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
sulphates  present ;  and  second,  since  the  sulphate  of  barium  formed  is 
the  most  insoluble  of  all  known  chemical  compounds,  and  hence  the 
process  is  free  from  the  smallest  risk. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  that  sulphate  of  potash  is  present 
in  many  wines  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  ounce  per  gallon.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  nauseous,  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  it  is  not 
possible  but  that  the  wines  should  be  improved  by  its  removal  and  by 
the  restoration  of  its  original  wholesome  tartaric  acid ;  and  indeed,  the 
improvement  is  very  obvious  when  the  plastered  and  the  deplasrterdd 
wines  are  tested  and  tasted  one  against  £he  other.  In  fact  the  unprove- 
ment  is  so  great  that  it  unquestionably  makes  a  difierence  of  several 
shillings  per  dozen  in  the  value  of  any  wines  so  deplastored. 
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Fortification  of  Wine, 

We  have  now  finished  with  the  description  of  the  practices  re- 
sorted to  in  the  treatment  of  the  must^  and  we  have  to  describe  those  to 
which  the  fermented  liquid  or  wine  is  subjected )  and  first  to  treat  of 
the  fortification  of  wine. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  addition  of  spirit  to  wine  is  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  arrest  fermentation  and  so  to  avoid  acetification,  and  to 
make  the  wine  keep,  so  as  to  aUow  of  its  bearing  the  voyage  from 
France,  Spain  and  J?ortugai  or  elsewhere  to  this  countiy,  but  if  all 
this  be  true,  then  it  would  follow  that  no  wines  can  be  imported  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  which  are  not  fortified.  But  this  we  know 
is  £ELr  from  being  the  case,  as  some  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
wines  contain  but  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  and  yet  keep  and 
indeed  improve  by  keeping,  for  many  years. 

The  practice  of  adding  spirit  to  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  and  all  the 
stronger  wines  is  all  but  universal,  while  the  same  addition  is  con- 
stantly made  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
lighter  wines,  both  white  and  red,  and  including  alike  those  of  Germany 
and  France. 

It  is  a  grave  question  for  consideration  whether  this  practice  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  wine  to  be  regarded  as  genuine ;  and,  if 
allowed,  certain  limits  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  m  carried  should 
be  specified,  these  probably  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  kind  of 
wine  operated  upon.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  addition  of 
spirit  is  in  some  cases  necessary  and  allowable,  yet  such  wines  ought 
to  be  classed  diiferently,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  natural  wines 
or  those  the  direct  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
A^ain,  those  wines  which  contain  added  grape  spirit  should  be  distin- 
guished from  those  to  which  com,  potato,  and  other  similar  spirit  has 
been  added.  In  &ct,  in  no  true  sense  can  wines  which  have  been  thus 
treated  be  considered  as  genuine  grape  wine ;  such  mixtures  must  be 
regarded  as  artificial  productions. 

Again,  most  certainly  the  amount  of  spirit  added  should  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  that  which  the  grape  itself  is  capable  of 
affording. 

We  know  really  that  the  spirit  added  is  rarely  grape  spirit,  but  is 
that  derived  from  grain  or  the  potato,  while  the  wine  is  brought  up  to 
a  strength  far  beyond  that  which  grape  juice  can  yield — first,  because 
it  rarely  contains  sufficient  sugar  to  generate  such  a  quantity ;  and 
second,  because,  if  it  did,  fermentation  would  be  stopped  in  the  wine 
by  the  alcohol  formed  before  all  the  sugar  was  converted. 

The  composition  and  conse<juently  the  specific  gravity  of  grape  juice 
varies  much  in  accordance  with  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  as 
the  soil,  tile  condition  of  the  grape  as  to  its  ripeness,  and  ■  climate. 
That  important  constituent,  sugar,  is  especially  liable  to  variation. 
From  data  given  by  Mulder  we  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
must  ranges  from  1'038  to  1*1283 1   the  mean  of  all  the  gravities 
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bein^  1-076.  From  these  gravities  he  deduces  the  following  ap- 
proximate results,  that  the  sugar  of  must  of  differsDt  countries 
varies  between  13  and  30  per  cent.  Now  198  parts  of  sugar 
represent  and  are  convertible  into  92  parts  of  alconol  by  weight, 
so  that  the  juice  of  French  and  German  grapes  should  fiimish 
from  6  to  14  per  cent,  nf  alcohol,  equal  to  trom  13*09  to  30*26  of 
proof  spirit,  but  since  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  some  of  the  sugar 
remains  unconverted  and  some  of  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  the  yield 
of  alcohol  is  usually  less  than  that  stated,  so  that  the  nuiximum  yield 
may  be  taken  at  about  2S  per  cent.,  and  this  is  reaUv  found  to  be  some- 
what beyond  the  quantity  of  alcohol  furnished  bv  the  strongest  of  the 
natural  wines,  the  sherries  and  ports  of  Spain,  tliudichum  and  Dupi^ 
state  that  the  must  of  Xerez  contains  from  14'6  to  24  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  that  therefore  it  can  only  by  fermentation  yiela  from  14  to 
23  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or,  taking  one  sherry  with  another,  a  mean 
of  18*5  per  cent.  They  say  they  are  quite  certain  that  no  natuml 
sherry  ever  ranges  over  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  equal  to  20*0 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit. 

Five  samples  of  lino  fino  from  the  San  Lucar  districts,  and 
which  were  aeclared  to  be  the  product  of  the  natural  fermentation 
of  the  must,  were  found  to  contain  26*5  of  proof  spirit,  equal  to  17 
degrees  centigrade  on  Gay-Lussac's  scale ;  27*2,  equal  to  17*5  per  cent 
alcohol ;  26*5  proof  spirit,  27*9  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  alccmol,  and 
27*2  of  proof  spirit  or  17*6  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  These  quantities  are 
somewhat  above  the  highest  amount  ^ven  by  Thudichum,  and  approach 
that  given  by  Mulder,  namely,  28  per  cent.  These  higher  figures  may 
probaoly  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  strength  of  a  wine 
in  alcohol  increases  somewhat  by  keeping. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  natural  wines  some  valuable 
information  has  recently  been  obtained  by  the  GommissionerB  ot 
Gustoms,  through  Mr.  Keen,  one  of  their  inspectors.  Of  554  samples 
of  wine  furnished  by  Spain,  282  were  found  to  be  free  from  added 
spirit,  and  of  these  the  average  strength  was  ascertained  to  be 
24*10  degrees  of  proof  spirit.  Of  the  557  samples  of  Portuguese 
wines,  381  were  ascertained  to  be  natural  and  to  furnish  24*27  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit 

With  regard  to  fortified  wines  one  was  ascertained  to  have  a  strength 
of  56*7  degrees,  a  strength  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  old  Gognac 
brandy.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  average  strength  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  wines  tested,  including  the  2/2  which  had  been 
more  or  less  fortified,  amounted  to  28*10,  the  average  strength  of  the 
Portuguese  wines,  including  the  176  which  had  been  fortified, 
amounted  to  only  25*96 ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
figures  represent  ^e  average  strength  of  the  wines  sold  in  thiscountrr 
under  the  names  of  sherry  and  port,  since  natural  wines  are  here 
rarely  met  with.  As  is  elsewhere  stated,  the  average  of  samples  of 
sherry  tested  by  us  reached  38*3  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
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The  practice  of  fortification  is  not  at  an  end  even  when  the  wine 
reaches  this  country,  for  in  memy  cases  it  receives  further  doses  of 
spirit  in  our  bonded  warehouses  and  in  the  cellars  of  some  of  our  wine 
merchants.  Further  details  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  several 
of  the  wines,  the  adulteration  of  which  is  hereafter  considered. 

The  Flavouring  of  Wine, 

Not  un&equently  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  wines  are  imitated  by 
various  artificial  means.  Thus  astringencu  is  imparted  by  means  of 
tannin  or  substances  containing  it,  as  the  sawaust  of  oak,  or  a 
tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  while  an  artificial  bouquet 
is  produced,  amongst  other  things,  by  means  of  extract  of  sweet  briar, 
elder/lowers,  orris  root,  cherry  and  laurel  water. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  tincture  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  elder-- 
tree  that  the  Muscatel  flavour  and  bouquet  are  imparted  to  Moselle 
wine. 

The  Blending  of  Wine. 

Fre(][uently  two  or  more  kinds  of  wine  are  mixed  together,  some- 
times with  a  view  either  to  the  production  of  a  more  drinkable  wine 
than  either  would  be  in  its  separate  state,  but  often  in  order  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  customer.  Wine  consumers  are  usually  ignorant  about 
the  principles  of  wine-growing,  and  they  demand  from  one  year  to  the 
other  exactly  the  same  quality  of  wine,  with  the  same  flavour,  strength, 
and  appearance,  notwitnstanding  that  the  same  quality  of  wine  i« 
rarely  naturally  produced.  To  suit  this  demand  the  wines  are  blended, 
either  one  kind  with  another  or  by  the  addition  of  spirit  and  sugar, 
till  the  required  quality  and  strength  are  obtained :  thus  sherries,  as 
ordinarily  sold,  rarely  contain  less  than  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  often'more. 

The  wine  growers  themselves  hardly  ever  mix  several  qualities  of 
wine  together.  The  agents  for  export  buy  them  from  we  growers 
and  blend  them  according  to  the  countiy  the  wines  are  to  go  to,  and 
the  different  customers.  Clarets  are  especially  so  blended.  ^  Chateau 
Neuf  du  Pape  is  used  as  "  doctor  ^  to  feeble,  acid,  and  pale  wines  of 
bad  years.  Wine  of  the  Ermitage  goes  to  Bordeaux  and  is  there 
mixed  with  the  feebler  Gironde  wines.'  (Thudichum.)  These  two 
famous  classes  of  wine  never  therefore  occur  in  a  pure,  unmixed  state 
in  commerce,  since  their  value  for  adulterating  Bordeaux  wines  is  too 
great.  A  second  kind  of  blending  frequently  practised  consists,  in  the 
case  of  sherries,  in  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  stock  or  mother 
wines  termed  ^  Soleras ; '  see  p.  792,  and  in  the  case  of  champagne 
of  *  Liqueur,'  which  consists  oi  wine  of  the  best  description,  mixed 
with  sugar  and  usually  brandy.  The  very  best  wines  are  used  to  give 
to  the  first-class  champagnes  their  fine  flavour,  while  inferior  qualities 
receive  only  an  addition  of  brandy  and  sugar.  The  composition  of 
these  liqueurs  varies  according  to  each  description  of  wine,  weak 
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samples  requiring  more  spirit  than  strong  and  fiiU-flaTomed  wines. 
The  champagne  to  be  exported  to  different  countries  receives  difierent 
additions :  thus  for  Englsjid  full-flavoured  wines  are  required,  and  onlv 
a  small  quantity  of  liaueur  is  added ;  for  Russia  much  liqueur  is  added, 
diminishing  thereby  tne  acidity,  and  making  the  champagne  appear 
sweet  and  flat ;  for  Austria  and  parts  of  Germany  it  is  manufactured 
very  sweet,  while  France  receives  only  a  moderate'quantity. 

FactitUms  Wmet. 

These  wines  are  manu&ctured  on  an  enormous  scale,  certain  di»- 
tricts  and  places  being  &mous  or  infiimous  for  the  manuihcture.  One 
of  these  places  is  Cette,  in  Normandy,  where  those  who  follow  this 
trade  do  not  hesitate  to  place  over  their  doors  boards  with  the  announce- 
ment, *  Wines  Manu&ctured  Here.'  Another  is  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 
By  the  term  factitious  wines  two  thin^  may  be  meant :  one,  that 
the  articles  denominated  wine  may  be  entirely  artificial  poducts,  not 
containing  any  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  but  sucn  compounds 
are  rarely  manufieu^tured ;  the  other,  that  the  wines  are  made  up  by 
various  additions  and  by  blending  in  imitation  of  certain  well-known 
descriptions  of  wine,  as  by  the  conversion  of  white  wines  into  red,  of 
claret  into  port,  of  certain  light  wines  into  sherry,  as  Hambuig  or 
Hambro'  sherry,  and  many  other  like  practices. 

Lead  in  Wine, 

But  wine  not  unfrequently  contains  lead.  In  some  cases  this  is  an 
accidental  impurity  or  impregnation,  but  more  frequently  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  adulteration. 

When  lead  is  accidentally  present  it  is  derived  from  the  shot  used 
in  cleaning  the  bottles. 

When  added  intentionally  to  wiue,  it  is  so  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  from  turning  sour. 

Dr.  Watson  ^  statOH  that  the  practice  of  adding  lead  to  wine  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Warren  '  relates  an  instance  in  which  thirty-two  persons  were 
made  seriously  ill  by  drinking  wine  adulterated  with  lead ;  one  of  them 
died,  and  another  became  paralytic. 

In  Dr.  Ure's  '  Dictionarv/  we  And  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  lead  in  France : — *  This  distemper  (excessive  aciditv)  formerly 
gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  practice  of  adding  litliaxge  as  a 
sweetener,  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  was  formed 
in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  coii8e<|uenoes  to  thoe« 
who  drank  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  of  the  pohce  and  the  en- 
lightened sur\'eiUance  of  the  Council  of  Salubrity  have  completely  pat 
down  this  gross  abuse.' 

Lastly,  Graham,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Wine  Making/  published  many 
years  since,  under  the  article  '  Secrets/  belonging  to  the  mysteries  of 

^  *  Chemical  Essays/  voL  viii.  p.  369.  >  *  Medical  Trans.*  voL  iL  p.  8a 
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yintnen,  Tecommends  lead  to  be  used  for  seTeral  purposee.  The  follow<- 
iQg  receipts  are  copied  from  that  work : — 

'  To  hinder  Wvne  from  turning, 

'  Put  a  pound  of  lead  melted  in  water  into  your  caak  pretty  warm, 
and  stop  it  dose.' 

'  To  soften  Grey  Wine. 

*  Put  in  a  little  vinegar  wherein  lithaige  has  been  well  steeped, 
and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out  the  wax.  Strain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  put  a  quart  oi  it  into  a  tierce  (42  gallons)  of  wine,  and  this  rvill 
menaitJ 

To  cure  Wine  of  its  Muddiness, 

A  lump  of  sugar  of  lead  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sal  enixmn  are  directed  to  be  added  to  a  tierce  of  wine. 

Accum  has  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  use  of  lead  in 
wine: — 

'  The  most  dangerous  adulteration  of  wine  is  by  some  preparations 
of  lead  that  possess  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  acescence 
in  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  wines,  when  muddy,  transparent. 
I  have  good  reason  to  state  that  lead  is  certainly  employed  &r  this 
purpose. 

'  Liead,  in  whatever  state  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions 
terrible  diseases,  and  wine  adulterated  with  the  minutest  quantity  of  it 
becomes  a  slow  poison.  The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this 
dangerous  sophistication,  adds  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  firaud, 
and  deliberately  scatters  the  -seeds  of  disease  and  death  amongst  those 
consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument.  If  to  deface  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  be  denounced  as  a  capital  offence,  what  punishment 
should  be  awarded  against  a  practice  which  converts  into  poison  a 
liquor  used  for  sacred  purposes  I '  These  remarks  have  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  lead. 

It  appears  that  no  real  necessity  ever  exists  for  having  recourse  to 
lead  to  remedy  the  more  usual  defects  of  wine. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  muddiness,  and  especially  the  ropi- 
ness  and  viscidity  of  wine,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  azotised  matter 
precijpitable  b^  means  of  tannin.  It  is  in  white  wines  deficient  in 
tannm  that  tms  malady  chiefly  occurs.  M.  Francois  recommends  for 
its  cure  the  use  of  the  bruised  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  in  a  some- 
what unripe  state,  and  of  which  one  pound  well  stirred  in  is  sufficient 
for  a  barrel.  *  When  wine  becomes  stringy,  in  which  case  acetic 
and  lactic  acids  are  formed,  it  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  little 
tea.  About  one  ounce  of  tea  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  should 
be  added  to  about  forW  gallons  of  wine.  Bitter  wine  is  treated  with 
hard  water  or  sulphur,  bad  smelling  wine  with  charcoal,  too  astringent 
wine  with  gelatine,  wine  which  tastes  of  the  cask  with  olive  oil.' — 
Ptwkes, 

The  wines  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  are 
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chiefly  Sherry,  Madeira,  Cape,  Port,  French  red  wfnes,  CSutmpoffne, 
German,  Cheek,  and  AvstraHan  wines, 

BHERRT  AND  ITS  ADITLTERATIONB. 

The  grapes  from  which  this  wine  is  made  are  white ;  they  are 
grown  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain :  those  which 
nimish  the  better  qualities  of  wine  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards 
surrounding  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  henoe  the  wuie  is 
called  the  wine  of  Xeres. 

The  greatest  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivBtion  of 
the  vines  from  the  fruit  of  which  sherry  is  made. 

The  granes  are  not  gathered  imtJl  they  are  very  ripe,  and  even 
somewhat  snrivelled  with  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  sometimes  the  fruit 
after  being  plucked  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  for  the 
very  best  wine  the  finest  grapes  only  are  used. 

The  fermentation  is  continued  until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  become 
converted,  and  the  wine  is  often  not  drawn  off  for  four  or  five  months 
after  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  but  darkens  with  age.  Sometimes,  however,  a  peculiar  colour- 
ing liquid,  termed  *  arrope,'  is  added.  This  is  prepared  by  boilinfr 
sherry  down  to  a  syrup.  It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  substance  that 
the  dark  sherries  are  prepared. 

The  sherry  termed  Amontillado,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is 
so  much  in  favour  with  us,  is  a  very  dry  wine.  A  singular  fiict  with 
reirard  to  this  wine  is  that  its  peculianties  are  not  due  to  any  ascer- 
tained causes  capable  of  imitation,  but  are  entirely  accidental  so  fiir  as 
the  manufacture  is  concerned.  In  attempting  to  prepare  it  the  fruit 
is  plucked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  trodden  by  the  peasants ; 
but  of  a  hundred  butts  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes  and  hi 
the  same  process,  some  only  vrill  be  Amontillado  and  some  ordinaiy 
sherry. 

Sherry  bears  too  hiffh  a  price  and  is  too  extensively  consumed  to 
escape  the  hands  of  adulterators. 

All  sherries  should  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  1st,  genuine  and 
i^tural  sherries,  the  produce,  without  the  addition  of  any  kind,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grane;  2nd,  /or^i/f^^  sherries,  strengthened,  sweetened, 
and  coloured  with  spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring  all  derived  frt>m  the 
grape ;  and  drd,  adulterated  sherries,  not  vrines  really,  not  sheiries  at 
all,  but  mixtures,  fortified,  sweetened,  and  coloured  with  spirit,  sugar 
and  colouring  not  derived  from  the  grape.  These  mixtures,  if  sold  at 
all  under  the  name  of  sherry,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  adult^^ted. 
If  this  view  be  not  enforced,  then  it  follows  that  all  mixtures  of  foreign 
spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring,  with  possibly  a  dash  of  genuine  grape 
wine,  must  be  accepted,  drunk,  and  paid  for  by  the  public  as  aheny, 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  the  really  genuine  products  of  the  grape. 

Now,  from  all  we  know,  and  all  we  can  learn,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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single  natural  sheny  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  a  sherry  which 
helongs  to  the  first  division,  and  which  consists  solely  of  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  without  addition  of  any  kind. 

Thudichum  and  Dupr^  state  that  no  natural  sheny  ever  contains 
more  than  12  per  cent,  or  alcohol  by  weight,  and  we  may  safely  conclude, 
when  more  than  that  amount  is  present,  it  has  been  fortined.  They 
write  now  however — '  Some  Amontillados  and  sherries  are  offered  for 
sale  which  in  their  alcoholicity  (12  to  18-6  per  cent.)  closely  approach 
the  undoubtedly  unbrandied  and  natural  wines  of  the  Rheingau  and 
Sautemes,  though  containing  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  more  than 
these.  Their  taste  is  freely  vinous,  rich,  pure,  mellow,  and  quite  free 
from  heat  or  the  taste  of  added  spirit.' 

That  there  should  be  no  natural  sheny  in  this  country  is  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  since  these  wines  are  largely  producecl  and  con- 
sumed in  the  countries  in  which  sherry  is  made.  In  explanation  of 
this  absence  of  genuine  sherry  in  this  countrv,  it  is  said  that  it  will 
not  stand  the  voyage,  and  that,  if  it  woulj,  it  is  such  a  different 
article  to  that  to  which  the  British  public  has  by  long  abuse  become 
accustomed,  that  it  would  not  be  drunk.  We  decline  to  accept  either 
of  these  statements ;  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  natural  sherry, 
with  its  alcohol  reaching,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  27,  or  even  possibly 
28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  should  not  bear  the  voyage  and  keep  quite 
as  weU  as  the  wines  of  France,  Qermany,  Hungary,  and  Greece. 
Further,  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  tliat  well  and  carefully  pre- 
pared natural  sherry,  if  introduced  into  this  countrv,  would  not  be 
approved  and  consumed.  No  doubt  the  palates  of  tne  wine-drinkers 
of  this  country  have  been  seriously  vitiated  and  perverted,  and  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  some  extent  to  like  the  nery  and  saccharine 
compounds  and  liquors  with  which  they  have  been  supplied  under  the 
name  of  sherry ;  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  a  quantity  of  sugar  be  added  to 
sherry  it  becomes  necessary  to  fortifv  it  with  much  spirit  to  prevent  a 
secondary  fermentation  setting  in;  out  we  hold  that  these  strongly 
fortified  wines  are  not  sherries  in  any  proper  or  strict  sense;  that 
their  habitual  consumption  in  an  undiluted  form  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  impedes  and  deranges  digestion,  over-stimulates  the  nervous 
system,  and,  in  fine,  impairs  the  general  health.  The  drinking  of  such 
wines  is  a  form  of  dram-drin£ng,  and  is  a  worse  habit  than  the 
drinking  of  spirits  and  water,  because  these  wines  are  usually  very 
much  stronger  than  spirits  and  water  as  ordinarily  consumed.  Spirits 
are  mostly  drunk  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglass  of  spirit  made 
up  with  water  to  a  tumblerml.  Now,  such  a  mixture  will  usually 
contain  about  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whereas  most 
sherries  sold  in  this  country  contain  nearly  40  per  cent. 

We  have  said  that  scarcely  a  single  natural  sherry  is  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country.  The  very  finest  and  purest  sherries  io^ported 
belong  to  our  second  division,  and  are  fortified  with  grape  spirit  only, 
or  with  grape  spirit,  grape  sugar,  and  grape  colouring,  according  to  the 
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kind ;  but  the  mat  bulk,  we  fear,  of  the  aherriee  ooosomed  in  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  referred  to  the  third  division,  and  contain  foreign 
spirit,  foreign  sugar  and  colouring,  and  are,  in  fiiet,  mixed  and  adul- 
terated articles. 

But  there  is  really  a  fourth  class  of  sherriee — those  into  which 
ver^  little  wine  at  all  really  enters,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  wine  of  a  totally 
difllerent  class  and  name :  to  this  class  belongs  Hambro'  aheny ;  and 
since  this  name  has  become  somewhat  a  term  of  reproach,  the  name 
of  Elbe  sherry  has  to  some  extent  been  substituted ;  and  to  this  daas 
also  belongs  much  of  the  cheap  sherry  so  extensively  advertifled  and 
consumed,  and  so  commonly  vended  at  public-houses  and  reatauraots. 

The  adulteration  of  sherry  commences  with  the  must  or  juice  of 
the  grape  itself,  which  is  almost  constantly  prior  to  fermentation 
dusted  over  as  already  described  at  length  with  a  considerable 
quantity  oi  plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  commoner  varieties 
being  not  only  plastered,  but  also,  as  already  noticed,  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  derived  from  burning  sulphur.  The  following  pai^ 
ticulars  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of  aheny 
are  taken  from  the  letter  of  Br.  Thudichum  to  the  '  Times,'  already 
quoted: — 

'  The  must  ferments  in  the  sheds  called  bodegas,  there  being  no 
cellars  properly  so  called  at  Xeres.  In  a  fortnight  the  sugar  has  all 
fermeuted  away,  and  the  must  is  transformed  into  wine.  This  is 
allowed  to  deposit  its  lees  during  some  months,  and  is  racked  in  the 
following  February  or  March.  On  this  occasion  some  brandy  is  added 
to  the  wine,  bv  vv^hich  its  alcoholicity  rises  to  about  29  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit,  in  spring  and  early  summer  the  wine  (still  tenned 
*'  mosto,'*  and  so  to  the  time  of  the  next  harvest)  undeigoee  what  is 
termed  its  first  evolution,  and  after  that  is  ready  for  further  prepa- 
ration. 

'  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  various  ingredients  which  impart 
colour,  sweetness,  spirit,  and  flavour.  Colour  is  imparted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  caramelf  produced  by  the  boiling  down  in  coppers  of  previously 
plastered  grape  juice ;  the  brown  syrup  is  dissolved  in  wine  and  spirit, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  brown  liquid,  containing  from  35  to  50  per  cent 
of  proof  spirit,  termed  "  color,"  or  "  vino  de  color."  Frequently 
caramel  made  frt>m  cane  sugar  is  used  instead  of  that  made  from 
grapes.  Some  colour  is  made  frt>m  the  juice  of  rotten  or  otherwise 
inferior  grapes.  Sweetness  is  imparted  bv  the  addition  of  '^  duloe"'— 
that  is,  must  made  from  grapes  dried  for  some  days  in  the  sun, 
to  which  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  spirit,  of  the  strength  of  4(f 
by  Carrier's  alcoholometer,  has  been  added  (a  process  by  which  all 
fermentation  becomes  impossible).  Every  bundled  litres  of  duloe  con- 
tain, therefore,  19  litres  of  absolute  alcohol,  equal  to  83*78  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit  Flavour  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of  some  old  selected 
wine,  which  is  kept  in  so-called  *  smeras.'  Ultimately  brandy  is  added 
to  the  mixture  to  the  extent  of  fortifying  it  up  to  35  as  the  mtimmuR, 
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most  frequently  up  to  40  or  42,  and  sometimeB,  as  your  custom-house 
correspondent  proved,  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

*  In  a  butt  of  ordinary  sherry  (40  jars)  tLere  is  mostly  one-fifth  of 
its  volume  of  dulce  (eight  jars):  consequently,  about  one-sixth  of 
unfermented  grape  juice,  and  virhicn  remains  unfermented.  The  better 
sherries  are  made  lees  sweety  and  only  the  fevir  finest  varieties  are  left 
unsweetened.  The  "  dulce"  is  never  plastered,  and  therefore  its  addi- 
tion depresses  a  little  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  introduced 
by  the  "  colour." 

^  Sherries  contain  from  1^  to  8  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  as  potash 
salt  per  litre  (equal  to  from  17-5  to  93-3  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth 
gallon),  and  the  more  the  older  and  better  they  aro :  most "  soleras" 
are  near  the  highest  figiire.' 

According  to  Mr.  Bernard  a  butt  of  sherry  intended  for  the  English 
market  in  1860  was  made  up  as  follows : 


1  jar  of  spirit,  about  60  o.p. 
8  jars  of  hweet  wine,  or  dulce. 
7  jars  of  soleras  or  mother  wine. 


10  jars  of  dry  wine,  1854. 
14  jars  of  dry  wine,  1859. 
40  jars  of  sherry. 


Previous  to  its  exportation,  a  portion  of  brandy  is  neariy  always 
added  to  sherry.  The  practice  of  brandying  wine  is  a  very  objection- 
able one,  since  it  cannot  &il  to  injure  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of 
the  wine,  and  to  retard  those  natiural  changes  in  it  consequent  upon 
keeping,  and  which  are  so  improving  to  its  quality. 

Low-priced  sherries  are  import^  from  Spain  at  about  18/.  per 
butt,  expressly  for  adulteration.  On  their  arrival  they  are  mixed  with 
Cape  wine  and  cheap  brandy,  and  the  mixture  is  flavoured  in  imitation 
of  good  sherry,  the  colour  being  either  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  brown  or  pale  sherry  is  required. 

'  There  is  a  place  at  Oadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  inferior 
wines  are  received  from  various  parts  of  Spam  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  sherry  to  be  shipped  to  England  and  other  countries  as  sherry 
wine.  The  wine  from  tne  Oondado  de  Niebla  is  preferred  to  any  other 
wine  for  mixing.' — Thudichum  and  DuprS. 

At  the  Bay  of  Rosas  also  there  is  a  mixing  station,  where  wines 
are  prepared  for  North  and  South  America. 

The  author  of  the  '  Tricks  of  Trade'  states  that  atOette,  in  France, 
great  quantities  of  sherry  are  made  up  and  shipped  for  the  English 
market,  the  composition  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  white 
Toine,  strengthened  with  brandy ,  coloured  with  treacle,  and  flavoured 
with  almonds. 

Lastly,  the  same  writer  states^  a  kind  of  sherry  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  the  basis  of  which  is  pale  maU  and  sugar  candy y  a  small 
quantity  of  French  brandy  and  inferior  wine  being  added  to  flavour 
tne  mixture. 

The  practice  of  restoring  muddy  or  ropy  wines  by  means  of  lead 
is  also  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sherry  and  most  of  the  other  wines. 
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Genuine  sherry  is  a  very  wholesome  wine,  in  consequence  of  its 
freedom  from  acicUty,  sugar,  and  other  extractive  matters. 

A  variety  of  sherry,  the  well-known  ManzaniUa,  is  produced  in 
the  district  of  San  Lucar ;  the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  is  said  to  be 
full  of  flavour  and  to  ripen  early.  ^  The  wine  is  rank  and  common^  but 
improves  in  taste  and  flavour  by  keeping.  When  its  fermentation  is 
periect  it  is  of  light  body,  light  colour,  and  has  great  lasting  qualities ; 
out  withal  it  is  so  peculiar  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it  would 
believe  it  to  be  a  medicinal  tincture  rather  than  a  wine,  and  require 
some  length  of  time  to  habituate  himself  to  its  enjoyment.' — Tkudi- 
chum  and  Dupri, 

*  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  tovm  of  Manzanilla  in  the  Con- 
dado  de  Niebla,  near  Sevilla.  Others  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  man- 
zana,  an  apple.  Others  a^in  think  that  its  taste,  flavour  and  fragrance, 
and  slight  bitterness  remmd  of  the  camomile  flower ;  and  that,  as  this 
is  termed  Manzanilla,  the  wine  was  called  after  it.  It  is  also  alleged, 
but  by  no  means  proved,  that  some  descriptions  of  Manzanilla  wine 
are  produced  by  the  addition  to  ordinary  wiue  of  essential  oil  of  camo- 
mile and  other  ingfredients.'—  Thudichum  and  Dupr4. 

The  wine  which  is  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily  known  as 
Marsala f  when  exported  to  England  is  always  brandied,  and  moet  of 
that  which  arrives  there  is  made  up  in  imitation  of  sherry.  Xnver- 
theless,  very  excellent  Marsala  is  frequently  met  with  in  this  country. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth  the  residts  of  the  analyses  of  a 
great  variety  of  wines  of  the  sherry  class.  Before  doing  so,'  we  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  pre« 
sent  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  in  the  loitie  made  therefrom. 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice, 
as  already  elsewhere  stated,  are  fr'ee  tartaric  and  malic  acids^  tar- 
trate of  potash  J  tartrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  jnagnesia,  manganese,  iron,  and  silicic  acid.  The 
malic  acid  occurs  in  largest  proportion  in  unripe  grapes. 

The  diflerent  proportions  of  the  inor^ranic  constituents  of  wine 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  reliable  analyses  exist  of  the 
ash  of  pure  must,  and  particularly  of  that  from  which  sherry  is  ob- 
tained, and  still  fewer  of  the  ash  of  pure  and  natural  sherry ;' so  that 
there  are  but  slight  data  to  go  upon  whereby  the  exact  amount  and 
composition  of  the  ash  either  of  the  pure  must  or  the  pure  sherry  mav 
be  determined.  As  far  as  the  analyses  recorded  go,  it  would  appear 
that  the  ash  of  genuine  sherry  amounts  to  about  0*25  per  cent,  of  the 
wine,  equal  to  about  29*2  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  to  about  0*013,  equal  to  1*4  strain  per  oottie. 
As  will  appear  hereafter,  these  data  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  determination  of  the  questions  of  the  genuineness  and  of  the  plas- 
tering of  the  sherries  and  other  wines,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
which  axe  about  to  be  stated  in  detail 
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Spec.  grav.  at  IS-S^  C.  . 
Absolute  alcohol   by) 

weight       .        .     } 
Proof  spirit   . 
Grape  sugar  . 
Cane  sugar    . 
Tartaric  acid 
Acetic  acid    . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  add 
Total  solids   . 
Ash 

Nitrogen 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate   of  potash, 

grains  per  bottle 
Bitartrate  of  potash, 

grains  per  bottle 


1004-48 
16'210 


290-0 
14-640 


36-03 

31-78 

4-016 

0-087 

Qone. 

none. 

0*406 

0-426 

0-049 

0-067 

0-118 

0-206 

0027 

0-021 

6-493 

8-006 

0-411 

0-602 

0080 

0-024 

0-028 

0-044 

28-7 

62-2 

18-2 

20-4 

990-6 
16-830 

84-82 
1-668 

none. 
0-411 
0-042 
0087 
0-026 
8-822 
0-629 
0-026 
0-019 

21-9 
8-8 


987-6 
17-098 

86-80 
0-991 

none. 
0-875 
0-021 
0-087 
0-017 
2-422 
0-532 
0^020 
0019 

21-9 


8-8        12-8 


984-0 
20-833 

43-61 
0-780 

none. 
0-306 
0-050 
0-168 
0-023 
2-464 
#•404 
0-028 
0-028 

41-8 


1003-34 
16-623 
38-66 


none. 
0-485 
0-054 
0-136 
0-059 
6-968 
0-412 
0034 
0-026 

84-6 
12-0 


Spec.  grav.  at  15-6®  C.  . 
I  Absolute  alcohol  by) 
I       weight  .      ) 

'  Proof  spirit  . 
!  Grape  sugar  , 
'  Cane  sugar  . 
I  Tartaric  add. 
I  Acetic  acid  . 
I  Sulphuric  acid 
I  Phosphoric  acid 
I    Total  soUds  . 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

Alkalinity  of  aeh  . 

Sulphate    of    potash, 
grains  per  bottle 
I    Bitartrate  of  potash, 
grains  per  bottle 


1002-08 
16-084 

34-83 
2-848 

none. 
0-626 
0-088 
0-132 
0-084 
6-409 
0-349 
0022 
0-086 

83-6 
16-8 


1000-66 

16-165 

34-93 
8-652 
none. 
O-oSl 
0-054 
0-135 
0-067 
5-925 
0-342 
0-018 
I      0053 1 

I  ^"^  ! 

I    24-8     I 
Td"2 


17-684 

87-83 
1-243 

none. 
0-432 
0-026 
0-210 
0  010 
2-764 
0-500 
0026 
0-009 

63-3 
4-0 


988-9 
18-928 

40-64 
1-264 

none. 
0-397 
0-071 
0-071 
0-018 
8-174 
0-474 
0-022 
0006 


998-2 
18-923 

40-64 
2-680 

none. 
0-324 
0-099 
0-153 
0-019 
4-406 
0-444 
0-023 
0-008 


180        89-6        45-0 


2-8 


3-6 
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Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C.  .t991-8    i993-7    J997-9    ,990-8 
Absolute  alcohol   bj  |  j  ^^,^  j^.^^'  ^g.^^,  ^^,^ 


weight 

Proof  spirit    . 
>  Grape  sugar  . 

Cane  sugar    . 
.  Tartaric  acid 

Acetic  acid   . 

Sulphuric  acid 
'  Phosphoric  add 

Total  solids    . 

Ash 

Nitrog^^n 

Alkalinity  of  ash 

Sulphate    of    potash, 
groins  per  bottle 

Bi  tartrate  of  potaah, 
grains  per  bottle 


.     2-49SI 

j  none.  | 

0-360 

0-045; 

0-096I 

0-02-2 

i     8-926. 

I     0-326 

i     0-017: 

,     0-016 


24-4       54-6       33-9     .  487 


7-6 


40-47 
1-754 
1-350; 
0-4461 
0025 
0-2161 
0-022' 
4-8«8| 
0-5021 
0-029| 
0008; 


3908 
1-4211 
1-741 
0-360 
0H)66; 
0-135' 
0017 
5-776' 
0-390 
0-027 
0010 


37-84 
2056, 
0-7111 
0-3301 
0-074; 
0-192- 
00-25' 
4-082. 
0-4821 
0020' 
0012 


8-6 


4-8 


5-6 


39-19 
1-948 
1-951 
0-368 
0K)45 
0183 
0-024 
5-594 
0-480 
0-028 
0-005 

46-5 
2-4 


none,  i 
0-285t 
0006, 
0-034) 
0-0151 
4-976 
0-124 
0i)18* 
0-013 

8-5     * 
6-0 


17-2;»'> 

37-13 
l-7j;. 

0-m 

0-21i» 
o-ria 
oc»»: 

O-OiV 
2-9017 
0-I4.V 
(HilH 
Oi)l-J 

1-7 
5-6 


1 

Sherry.' 

Sherry. 
986-2 

Sherry. '  Sherry. 

i 

Xeres. 
1-0584 

Vino    ' 

fiDO.      1 

983-0     ! 

^ 

Spec.  grav.  at  15-6°  < 
Absolute   alcohol  b^ 
weight 

984-8 

994-2    19970 

J88-1    ' 

}      16-154' 
.  '  84-94 

17-33 

17-582    17-453 

13-28 

18-28 

17-25 

Proof  spirit  . 

37-31 

87-83     37-61 

28-62 

3919 

37-13 

Grape  sugar . 

.!     0-145 

1-382 

2-524,    3-118,  5-82 

1-401 

1-97 

Cane  sugar   . 

.  '     

_- 

-     '    ~      16-35 

_« 

__ 

TarUric  acid 

0-307 

0-3601    0-872     0-373  )«.,  CO 

0-331 

0-39^^ 

Acetic  acid    , 

0065 

0-042 

0-041'    0020  j"^*^ 

0H)28 

(ya^-t 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-230 

0-216 

0-1981    0-1891    — 

0-206 

O-IM 

Phosphoric  acid 
Total  solids  . 

0-019 

0024 

0-021     0-025;    ^ 

0-016 

0^)11* 

.  ^     1-610 

2-499 

4-7361    4-892-23-89 

2-221 

•2-74 

Ash       .        . 

.  '    0-472 

0-472 

0-500     0-483   0-14 

0-342 

0-440 

AlkaUnity  of  ash 

0-040, 

— 

— 

—     1    — 

— 



Sulphate   of  pots 
grains  per  bottl< 

ish 

s 

58-23 

1 

54-7 

50-1 

47-9 

- 

62-31 

45-8i 
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1  Sherry. 

Hamburg  Sherry* 

Manxa- 
nllla. 

Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C.  . 
Absolute  alcohol  by" 
weight       .        . 

990-9 

997-3     997-4 

989-5 

994-7 

992-4 

988-4 

17-307 

18-231,  18-361 

17-094 

17-663 

18-280 

12-384 

Proof  spirit   . 

. 

87-26 

39-19  1  89-47 

86-80 

87-79 

39*19 

26-81 

Grape  sugar . 

— 

4-627 

6-147 

8-838 

6-106 

6-200 

0-184 

Cane  sugar   . 



0-430 

_- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Tartaric  acid 

0-432 

0-437 

0-372 

0-355 

0-362 

0-346 

0-375 

Aietic  acid   . 

0-019 

0-019 

0023 

0-047 

0-045 

0-039 

0-097 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-154 

0026 

0-019 

0-023 

0-020 

0-054 

0-041 

Pho-jphoric  acid 
Totol  solids  . 

t    

0-021 

0-017 

0-018 

0-018 

0-015 

0-021 

8-134 

6930 

6-768 

4-628 

6-324 

6-622 

1-534 

Ash       .        . 

0-300 

0088 

0-116 

0-131 

0-166 

0-344 

0-243 

Alkalinity  of  ash 

— 

0-033 

0-021 

0028 

0-030 

0-038 

0-061 

Sulphate    of   potash,)      ^^^ 
grains  per  bottie      )  ^»» 

6-24 

4-81 

11-93 

6-06 

18-67 

10-37 

Spec.  grav.  at  lb-6^  C. . 



Sherries  from  the  Pur*  Wfai©  Association- 

988-8 

988-3     992-1     |986-8 

994-8 

989-8     ,986-9 

Absolute  alcohol    by 
weiu'ht.      .        . 

12-066 

12-231    14-909   16-384 

14-636 

14-364J  16-667 

Proof  spirit  . 

. 

26-12 

26-49     3»38     86-40 

31-71 

31-09  '  33-97 

(Jrape  sugar . 

0242 

0-308'     3-265,     0-804 

2-273 

0-585     1-683 

Cane  sugar    . 

— 

—     1     —      1    — 

— 



Tartaric  acid 

0-307 

0-3221     0330     0  307 

0-292 

0-312     0-304 

Acetic  acid   . 

0-066 

0-048     0-107,    0-048 

0-130 

0-057     0-038 

Sulphuric  acid 

0029 

0-043     0-029|    none. 

0-044 

0-027|     0044 

Phosphoric  acid    . 
Total  solids  . 

0-022 

0-025     0-027     0-029 

0-027 

0-019,    0-031 

1-940 

1-991 1     3-472'     2-602 

8-703 

2-856,     2-448 

Ash       . 

0-278 

0-293     0-249'     0-2*28 

0-294 

0-260     0-272 

Alkalinity  of  ash. 

0089 

0-094     0-083     0-090 

0-086 

0-087     0-099 

Sulphate   of   potash,) 
grains  per  bottle      j 

7-34 

10-85       7-34  1  none. 

11-14 

6-84  j  11-14 

Reviewing  the  first  thirty-two  analyses  above  given,  it  appears : — 

1.  That  tiiirty-one  of  the  thirty-two  samples  are  fortified  with 
extraneous  spirit  to  a  large  extent.  This  spirit,  doubtless,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  and  probably  in  every  instance,  is  derived  either  from  corn, 
beetroot,  or  potato,  and  not  from  the  grape.  While  the  average 
amount  of  proof  spirit  furnished  by  the  must  from  whicli  sherries  are 
made  at  Xeres,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  about  19  per  cent., 
the  lowest  quantitv  found  by  the  author  was  28-62,  and  the  highest 
43*61,  the  mean  ot  all  the  analyses  being  37'44.  In  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  added  falls  not  very  lar  short  of  that  actually  furnished 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  grape  juice  itself. 

2.  That  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two  samples  of  wine  were  de- 
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cidedly  pkutered.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  found  in  the 
wines,  after  deducting  six  grains  per  bottle,  being  the  full  amount 
met  with  in  natural  sherry,  ranged  from  12*0  per  bottle  to  52*23  grains, 
if  we  exclude  the  artificially  compounded  Hambro'  sherries^  These 
quantities  give  72*0  grains  as  the  lowest,  and  313*38  grains  as  the 
highest  jamount  per  gallon.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  these 
analyses  bear  out  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thudichum  that  all  the  sherries 
imported  into  this  country  are  plastered — that  is  to  say,  the  must  i^ 
dusted  over  with  plaster  of  Fans  or  sulphate  of  lime ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  also  frequently  impregnated  with  the  fiimes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, whereby  a  still  further  c[uantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced 
into  the  wine.  Thudichum  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potaiib 
contained  in  sherries  as  varying  from  36*1  to  169*2  grains  per  bottle  of 
one-sixth  of  a  gallon,  or  per  gallon  from  216*6  to  10152  grains.  It 
will  be  seen  that  our  highest  quantity  per  bottle  amounts  to  58*2,  and, 
deducting  6  grains  for  the  full  normal  amount  ever  present,  ^eie 
remain  313*4  grains  per  gallon,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce: 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  therefore  met  with  in  thest* 
analyses  is  much  below  the  amount  given  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  namelv, 
rather  over  two  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  fortifying  and  plastering,  seven  of  the 
wines  contained  considerable  amounts  of  cane  stiffor,  the  presence  of 
which  affords  of  course  clear  evidence  of  adulteration. 

4.  That  some  of  the  Hambro*  and  public-house  sherries  contained 
very  little  wine  at  all,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  spirit,  sugar,  and 
water,  flavoured ;  in  fact,  these  mixtures  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  wines  at  all. 

6.  That  in  striking  contrast  with  the  above  results,  in  respect  to 
the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  sulphate  of  potash  found,  are  the  wines 
of  the  Pure  Wine  Association — these  being  for  the  most  part  nn- 
brandied  and  unplastered. 

We  have  stated  that  several  of  the  samples  were  of  the  highest 
quality  obtainable  in  this  country,  and  were  tested  in  order  to  furnish 
tne  best  procurable  standards  for  comparison ;  and  yet,  excellent  as 
many  of  those  samples  were,  judged  by  the  only  standards  we  have  to 
guide  us  in  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  thirty-two 
wines  examined  can  be  regarded  as  the  pure  and  natural  product  of  the 
grape  alone. 

MADEIBA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  different  qualities  of  Madeira  are  distinguished  as  south  and 
north  wines,  according  to  the  side  of  the  island  on  which  the  plants 
were  grown  from  which  the  wine  was  made,  the  former  being  three 
times  more  valuable  than  the  latter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  better  qualities  of  Madeira,  the  juice  ii 
expressed  by  trampling  on  the  grapes ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  a  farther 
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quantity  of  juice  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  press  on  the  murk,  and 
m>m  this  an  inferior  quality  of  wine  is  prepared.  The  fermentation  is 
usually  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  the  juice  being  constantly  agi- 
tated." 

The  juice  is  fermented  in  barreLs  and  is  then  drawn  off  into 
smaller  barrels  or  bags  of  goat  skin.  Brandy  is  mostly  mixed  with 
the  muBt  to  the  extent  of  from  one  half  to  one  gallon  to  a  Portu- 
guese pipe.  As  soon  as  the  first  fermentation  is  complete  a  second 
addition  of  brandy  is  made,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  is 
racked  off  and  fined,  and  then  a  third  addition  of  one  gallon  of  brandy 
takes  place.  In  consequence  this  wine  requires  about  six  years  for  ripen- 
ing. A  fourth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  last,  addition  of  brandy  is  made 
just  before  exportation. 

Although  the  addition  of  brandy  retards  the  maturation  of  wine,  it 
is  said  to  enectually  preyent  it  turning  ropy,  bitter  and  sour. 

,  The  winee  grown  in  the  north  of  the  island  are  mostly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  brandy. 

For  the  ripening  or  mellowing  of  the  wine,  heat  and  motion  are 
had  recourse  to. 

One  plan  is  to  keep  the  wines  in  stores  heated  to  about  32^  G. 
Another  is  to  place  the  bottles,  well  corked,  in  heaps  of  fermenting 
manure. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases  Madeira  is  sent  one  or  more  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  constant  agitation  in  which 
the  wine  is  kept  yery  greatly  improying  its  qualities. 

The  adulterations  to  which  Madeira  is  subject  are  in  the  main  simi- 
lar to  those  of  sherry  and  other  white  wines.  Madeira  of  inferior 
quality  is  mixed  with  and  passed  off  for  the  best,  and  wines  are  fabri- 
cated m  imitation  of  Madeira,  but  really  not  containing  a  drop  of  that 
wine  in  them.  A  spurious  Madeira  is  sometimes  made  from  a  Canary 
wine  called  Vedonia,  which  somewhat  resembles  Madeira,  and,  like  it, 
is  improyed  by  heat  and  agitation.  This  is  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity oi  mountain  port  and  Cape,  ^  sweetened  with  sugar  candy y  flavoured 
with  bitter  alnwnds/  and  then  subjected  to  a  hot-water  process  to  give 
it  mellowness  and  age. 

Of  course,  a  higher  price  is  charged  for  Madeira  which  has  been  to 
the  East  Indies.  Much  that  is  sold  as  having  undergone  the  voyage 
has  never  been  to  the  East  at  all.  It  is  stated  that,  in  order  to  aid  this 
deception,  casks  are  branded  and  false  bills  of  freight  exhibited. 

Many  imagine  that  wines  purchased  at  the  docks  mtut  be  pure ; 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  not  always  so.  On  this 
subject,  we  find  in  the  ^  Tricks  of  Trade,' — the  article  on  wine  in  which 
work  is  full  of  interesting  information — the  following  remarks: — 
*  The  crafty  importer,  in  general,  orders  his  ships,  on  their  way  to 
England,  to  touch  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  when  the  required  adultera- 
tions are  practised.' 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  wluch  Madeira  is  adulterated  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  known  that  not  more  than  26,000  pipes  are  made  ; 
of  these  not  more  than  3,000  belong  to  the  first  growth,  of  which  only 
about  one-half  reaches  this  country. 


CAPE  WDTBB  AlTD  THEIB  ADXTI.rKRATI0N8. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wine  produced  at  the  Oa^  for  importation 
to  this  country  is  strongly  hrandied  and  made  up  in  imitation  of  port 
and  sherry.  The  imports  have  fallen  oiF  during  the  last  few  years  to 
almost  nothing. 

*  The  fermented  wines  are  sulphured,  either  by  fumes  or  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  flowers  of  sulphur ;  finsslily-killed  meat  is  hung  up  in  them, 
for  who  knows  what  purpose  ?  Lastly  they  are  dosed  with  Cape-mnoke^ 
80  called,  t.c.  indigenous  brandy.' — Thudichum  and  DuprS. 

Many  Oape  wines  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  earthy  or  slaty 
taste,  due  probably  to  imperfections  in  the  method  of  preparation. 


PORT  AlO)  ITS  ADTTLTERATIOITB. 

The  grapes  from  which  port  wine  is  made  are  trodden  on  a  plat  form 
by  men,  and  the  juice,  together  with  the  stalks  or  husks,  transferred 
to  stone  Tats,  the  stalks  not  being  separated.  Port  wine,  therefore, 
possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  astringency  which  is  only  in  part 
removed  as  the  crust  forms,  and  as  the  wine  ages. 

After  the  first  fermentation  is  over  brandy  is  added,  and  if  the  mu^t 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  was  deficient  in  mgar,  an  addition  of 
that  substance  is  also  made,  as  well  as  not  unfirequently  colouriny  mattar. 
The  sugar  added  may  be  either  cane,  beet ,- or  grape  sugar,  but  not  un- 
commonly a  portion  of  the  must  is  evaporated  as  in  the  case  of  shenr. 
and  the  extract  so  procured  is  added  to  the  ordinary'  must.  When 
colouring  matter  is  employed  the  addition  is  made  by  treading  with 
the  grapes  one  or  other  of  the  substances  usually  resorted  to,  ae  dried 
and  powdered  elderberries  or  black  cherries.  In  good  years  grapes  con- 
tain a  sufficient  amount  of  colourin^r  matter  to  afibrd  all  the  colour 
necessary,  especially  when  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the  tinto 
wine.  Sometimes  however,  even  in  good  years,  port  wine  becomes  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  and  in  such  cases  artificial  colouring  matters 
have  to  be  employed,  and  Jerupiga  is  resorted  to,  but  these  are  added 
at  a  later  stage  o^  the  manufacture. 

Jenipiga  is  a  compound  expressly  prepared  for  the  adulteration  of 
port  wine ;  it  consists  of  the  juice  of  elderberries,  brown  sugar,  un- 
Jf^ermented  grape  juice,  and  brandg. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  wine  has  deposited  its  le€6 : 
it  is  then  transferred  into  pipes,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  it  is  brought  down  to  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova  to  be  there  stored. 
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Analytes  of 

Pmrt   Wine. 

Specific  Gravity  at  16-6°  C  .  . 

Pure  Wine  Association. 

Ports.         ' 

988-8 

996-3 

991-3 

992-3    1006.84 

1 
1001-08 

Absolute  Alcohol  byWuKht. 

13-308 

15-166 

11-230 

8-()-25      16-17 

17-75  1 

Proof  spirit      . 

28-79 

32-91 

24-36 

18-76     34-97 

38-18 

Tartaric  acid   . 

0-4€0 

0-532 

0-608 

0-622  1  0896 

0-420  ; 

Acetic  acid      . 

0-032 

0030 

0068 

0  061  1  0-048 

0-041 

Ph<i8phoric  acid 

0031 

0-045 

0-032 

0-021   1  0-025 

0-024 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-021 

0-046 

0-042 

0-016     0-016 

0-020  ; 

Ash.        .        . 

0-189 

0-294 

0-230 

0  275  1  0-263 

0-260  i 

Alkalinity  of  ash 

0-072  i  O-OR") 

0-113 

0-068  I     — 

—     j 

Grape  susrar    . 

0-581  1  l-c08 

0-351      0-436  1     7-06 

6-00  I 

Total  solids      . 

2-426  {  4-6o5 

2067     2-067  I     7-96 

7-02  1 

Sulphate  of  potash, 
per  bottle  .    . 

grains    ) 

5-31     [10-71 

10-63       4-55     1    4-00 

1             i 

6-05  : 

1 

According  to  Thudichum  and  Diipr^,  no  port  wine  reaches  England 
which  contains  less  than  three  gallons  of  brandy  to  the  pipe,  but  heavily 
brandied  wines  contain  as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  gallons. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  large  addition  of  brandy  is  that  it  aifords  the 
quickest  and  most  certain  means  of  rendering  the  wine  marketable,  but 
not  drinkable,  for  it  really  retards  the  maturation.  The  brandy  stops 
fermentation  so  that  the  wine  may  he  exported  to  any  climate — and 
indeed  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if,  with  about  40  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit  in  it,  it  did  not  keep.  To  become  mellow  and  sound  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wine  should  be  stored  in  bottle  for  six  or  eight  years. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  brandyings,  port  wine  receives  one  per 
cent  of  p?-oof  spij-it  on  shipment. 

Thudichum  and  Dupi^  state  that  the  alcohol  in  natural  port  wine 
ranges  from  0  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  to  13-9  per  cent.,  we  presimie  by 
volume,  the  highest  limit,  equal  to  from  16-8  to  24-8  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit. 

Jerupiga  is  extensively  imported  into  this  country  for  the  adul- 
teration of  port  wine,  fiy  a  return  made  some  years  since  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  Oliveira,  it  ap- 
pears that  Jerupiga  was  imported  and  used  by  some  of  the  first  houses 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade  m  this  country. 

Another  substance  used  to  colour  port  wine,  both  in  Portugal  and 
at  home,  is  logwood ;  large  quantities  of  this  dye  are,  it  is  stated,  im- 
ported into  Oporto. 

The  wines  of  Valencia,  Bene  Carlo,  and  Alicante,  being  rich  in 
colour,  are  made  up  to  imitate  port  wine,  and  the  casks  are  prepared 
to  resemble  port  pipes  in  size  and  appearance.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  wines,  Mr.  Bernard  states,  are  sent  to  France  to  be  used  in  the 
blending  of  other  wines  and  in  the  preparation  of  imitation  ports 
ehipped  to  this  country  from  Marseilles. 
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Lastly,  port  wines  are  adulterated  at  Oporto  hy  the  addUicn  of 
inferior  toines,  imported  for  the  purpose.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
supply  of  port  wine  is  maintained  at  a  tolerably  uniform  average,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  vintage. 

Catalan  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  a 
Spanish  port  wine,  but  is  often  sold  as  the  product  of  PortugaL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  port  wine  is  subject  to  a  large  amount 
of  adulteration,  before  it  reaches  this  country ;  after  its  arrival  here 
it  is  frequently  subjected  to  further  sophistication. 

Sometimes  it  is  diluted,  brandied,  and  then  coloured  by  the  mix- 
ture termed  Jerupiga,  or  by  means  of  logwood.  The  brilliancy  of  ita 
colour  is  sometimes  increased  by  means  of  alum,  and  if  turbid,  it  is 
cleared  by  gypsum^  while  increased  aatrin^ncy  is  imparted  by  means 
of  oak  smcdvst.  Not  unirequently  peculiar  flavours  or  bouquets  are 
artificially  communicated  to  port  wine :  the  principal  substances  used 
for  this  purpose  are  extract  of  sweet-  briar,  orris  root,  and  cherry  laurel 
water. 

In  other  cases  the  true  flavour  and  taste  are  given  to  &ctitious  port 
by  means  of  a  tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape. 

The  resemblance  to  port  is  further  increased  by  adding  salt  of  tartar 
to  the  wine,  which  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  grape. 
This  salt  after  a  time  becomes  in  part  deposited  in  a  crystalline  state 
from  genuine  port  wine,  either  on  the  sides  of  the  cask,  or  in  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  kept,  it  carrying  down  with  it  some  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  wine,  thus  fonning  the  crust.  The  fabricators  of  spurious 
port  have  not  forgotten  to  imitate  this  criterion  of  a  good  wine. 

For  this  purpose  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  coloured 
red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazilwood,  is  placed  in  the  cask  and  rolled 
about  in  it  until  the  sides  becomes  covered  with  the  crystallised  sub- 
stance, after  which  the  imitation  wine  is  poured  in.  Bottles  even  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  very  corks  are  also  dyed. 

The  crust  of  port  wine  is  an  indication  of  its  age,  and  not  only  is  this 
produced  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out,  but  likewise  in  other  ways ; 
one  of  these  is  to  put  new  port  into  warm  water,  the  temperature  of 
this  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  after  which  the  wine  is  put  back 
into  the  cellar,  when  it  soon  deposits  a  crust  which  might  pass  for  the 
growth  of  years. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  adulterations  practised 
upon  that  much-abused  wine,  port. 

Accum  states, '  many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cider  are  annually 
brought  hither  from  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  factitious  port  wine.' 

Another  method  practised  of  adulterating  port  wine  is  to  mix  to- 
gether  a  variety  of  cheap  red  wines,  adding  a  little  genuine  port.  This 
system  is  exposed  in  a  work  entitled  ^  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations 
T^nmasked.'  The  author  states  that  large  vats  are  kept  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  which  difierent  inferior  wines  are  mixed  together  in  imita- 
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tion  of  port.  These  are  for  the  most  part  Bene  Carlo,  Figueras,  and 
Red  Cape.  One  or  more  of  these  are  mixed  together,  a  proportion  of 
common  port  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mountain  to  impart  a 
softness  and  give  a  rich  appearance.  Salt  of  tartar  will  ensure  a  quick 
and  firm  crust,  and  gum  dragon  gives  a  fulness  of  flavour,  a  consist- 
ency of  hody,  and  a  good  face.  Berry  dye^  a  colouring  matter  imported 
fipom  Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  adulteration,  will  increase 
the  deep  pui^le  tint,  while  with  washings  of  brandy  casks  the  whole 
compound  is  made  perfect.  Wine  thus  made  up  would  cost  only  about 
16s.  per  dozen,  every  expense  included. 

Various  receipts  have  been  published  for  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous port.  The  following  are  from  the  *  Publicans'  Guide : ' — *  The  cask 
is  to  be  well  sulphured,  and  then  twelve  gallons  of  strong  port,  three 
gallons  of  Cognac  brandy,  six  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  forty-two 
of  good  rough  cider,  making  in  all  a  compound  at  the  rate  of  I89.  per 
dozen.'  A  second  receipt  is  as  follows : — '  Take  forty-five  gallons  of 
cider,  six  of  brandy,  two  of  a  decoction  of  sloes,  and  eight  of  port  wine. 
To  increase  the  colour,  tincture  of  red  sanderswood  or  ctuAear  must 
be  added.  The  wine  is  to  be  bottled  in  a  few  days,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  catechu  added  to  each  bottle  to  give  a  rough  and  astrin- 
gent flavour  and  to  ensure  a  fine  crust ;  lastly,  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  age,  the  ends  of  the  corks  are  to  be  stained  by  soaking 
them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazilwood  containing  a  little  alum.' 

Dr.  Beece  8  *  Gazette  of  Health '  contains  the  following  receipt : — 
'  Take  of  British  grape  wine  or  cider  four  gallons,  of  the  juice  of  red 
beet  two  quarts,  of  brandy  two  quarts,  of  logwood  four  ounces,  or 
rhatany  root  bruised  half  a  pound.  First  infuse  the  logwood  and 
rhatany  root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of  m^e  wine  or  cider  for  a  week. 
Then  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  ingredients ;  keep  it 
in  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.' 

The  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  Southampton  Port 
is  from  the  same  work : — '  Take  cider  thirty-six  gallons,  elder  wine 
eleven  gallons,  brandy  five  gallons,  damson  wine  eleven  gallons,  and 
mix.' 

It  thus  appears  that  great  and  scandalous  tricks  are  played  with  the 
English  gentleman's  favourite  after-dinner  beverage. 

The  consumption  of  port  wine  has  recently  much  declined — partly, 
doubtless,  owing  to  its  excessive  strength,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  adulteration  teing  more  extensively  diffused. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  result  will  lead  to  a  reaction,  and  teach 
the  adulterators  that  they  are  perilling  the  consumption  of  this  wine 
in  this  the  great  port  wine  drinking  country. 


FRENCH  WIITES  KSCD  THEIR  ADITLTBRATIONS. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  treatise  of  Messrs.  Thudichum  and 
Dupr^,  so  frequently  quoted  before,  the  following  information  relative 
to  the  adulteration  of  the  wines  of  France. 
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The  wine  made  from  the  Grenache,  in  the  Roumllon  district,  is 
manufactured  in  a  particular  manner.  The  grapes  are  carried  to  the 
press  and  transformed  into  must,  and  after  the  must  has  heen  drawn 
off,  2  litres  of  proof  spirit  are  added  to  every  100  litres  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  mixture  is  immediately  put  into  well  sulphured  casks.  A 
fortnight  later  the  wine  is  raclcea,  and  the  racking  is  repeated  eveiy 
month  for  about  six  months,  till  the  wine  remains  clear.  It  muFt 
be  left  in  the  cask  for  fifteen  years  before  it  can  be  drunk. 

The  grapes  in  the  Moussdlon  district  are  mashed  by  treading,  and 
the  berries  are  not  separated  from  the  stalks.  The  cuvage  is  mostly 
performed  in  barrels  from  which  the  top  has  been  removed.  The 
plastering  of  the  must  is  not  uncommon  in  tnis  district,  and  contributes, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  above  auoted,  not  a  little  to  make  the 
Houssillon  wine  flat  and  mawkish  ana  to  deprive  it  of  that  refreshing 
acidity  which  alone  makes  sugary  wines  tolerable. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  Perpigrum  wines  are  always  treated  with 
plaster ;  and  again,  in  the  LanguedoCj  the  grapes  are  trodden  with  the 
feet,  or  mashed  with  machines,  consisting  of  revoh^ng  cylinders.  Th«y 
are  ordinarily  powdered  over  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  wines  of  St.  OUles  are  of  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  soft,  of 
much  body  and  strength,  and  they  possess  what  the  French  call  nerve 
and  mordant.  They  are  called  vinsfermes,  because  they  can  be  used  to 
give  colour,  strength  and  body  to  wines  which  do  not  possess  those 
properties,  and  hence  they  have  also  been  termed  vins  de  j-emede. 

The  feeble  wines  of  this  district  are  fortified  with  spirit ;  the  grapes 
are  put  into  a  cauldron  and  heated  in  order  to  macerate  the  hard 
skins  and  to  allow  the  colouring  matter  in  them  to  be  extracted  more 
easily.  The  grapes  so  treated  are  afterwards  put  either  into  spirit  or 
into  new  wine.  A  similar  means  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wines  in  Oporto.  The  fermenting  vats  of  the  Languedoc  are 
fre(juently  after  twenty-four  hours  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  wine, 
which  then  has  attained  only  a  dark  rose  colour.  This  wine  is  fermented 
in  that  state  and  send  ofl^  to  the  Burgogne  to  serve  in  what  the  French 
call  the  '  arrangement '  of  the  Burgundy  winen. 

The  wines  of  St.  Gilles  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  port  and  sherry,  of  which  not  a  little  is  thus  made  in 
Xeres  itself. 

'  We  know  it  for  certain  that  a  little  brandy  is  added  to  common, 
very  common  Bordeatuv  wines.  We  know  also  that  the  better  M^oc 
^vines  are  mixed  with  some  Hermitage  to  give  them  a  little  more 
alcoholic  strength.  We  know  as^  certainly  that  of  the  thousands  of 
barriques  of  good  and  best  clarets  of  good  years  not  one  receives  a 
particle  of  brandy,  but  even  if  it  did,  its  alcoholic  strength  would  be 
nothing  like  that  of  Oporto  wine.' — TMidichum  and  DuprS. 

Burgundi/  may  be  classed  amongst  the  claret  wines :  it  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  natural  red  wines ;  it  is  stronger  than  ordinary 
clarets,  the  strength  being  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of 
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brandy.  It  poeseeses  a  powerful  aroma,  and  a  delicious  and  lasting 
flavour ;  it  is  slightly  astringent,  and  hence  sometimes  occasions  head- 
ache and  indigestion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  it 
arrives  in  this  country  it  is  usually  brandied,  and  this  may  in  some 
instances  account  for  the  effects  produced. 

The  addition  of  brandy  to  Burgundy  is  most  injurious  to  its  flavour 
and  smell.  So  delicate  is  this  wine,  it  is  said,  that  if  two  Bur- 
gundies of  superior  qualities  are  mixed  together,  the  bouquet  and  taste 
are  entirely  changed. 

In  many  parts  of  Burgundy  the  addition  of  mffar  to  the  must  is 
very  common,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as  20  pounds  to 
the  piece.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  believe  that  much  of  the 
fleryness  and  alcoholicity  and  so-called  ^  neadiness '  of  Burgundy  wine, 
of  which  amateurs  complain,  arises  from  this  addition  of  sugar  and 
that  more  objectionable  properties  are  by  no  means  natural  quaHties  of 
the  general  products  of  tne  06te  d'Or. 

*Now  comes  a  phase  in  the  production  of  Burgundy  which  is 
unparalleled  by  any  proceeding  in  any  wine-producing  country.  The 
fermentation  is  complete  and  the  wine  has  to  be  drawn,  but  it  is 
desired  to  impart  to  the  wine  all  the  colour  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  husks.  For  this  purpose  the  husks  which  have  been  collected  in 
the  chapeau  have  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  fluid. 
The  top  of  the  chapeau,  which  is  mostly  a  little  rotten  and  sour,  is 
therefore  taken  off,  and  two  or  three  men,  having  laid  aside  their  clothes, 
moimt  to  the  top  of  the  chapeau.  The  chapeau  is  so  dense  that  the 
men  can  stand  upon  it  for  some  time ;  each  of  the  men  works  a  hole 
with  one  foot  through  the  crust ;  he  then  gets  his  other  foot  through 
and  gradually  succeeds  with  much  trouble  in  causing  his  body  to 
sink  through  the  crust  into  the  wine  below.  While  thus  en- 
gaged the  whole  chapeau  is  broken  to  pieces  and  worked  together 
with  the  wine.  These  men  now  work  tne  whole  of  the  murk,  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  in  all  directions  with  the  wine  for  about  naif 
an  hour.  They  then  emer^  from  the  liquid  covered  with  a  dark  red 
dye,  and  after  wiping  their  bodies  with  the  shirt  they  pulled  ot!, 
they  put  on  a  fresn  shirt  and  re-dreas.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
hours  the  chapeau  is  again  risen  as  before.  During  this  operation  the 
men  perspire  profusely,  not  only  from  the  intense  labour  which  they 
perform,  but  also  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
exhaled  by  the  fermenting  mass.  They  are  mostly  deadly  pale  or  blue, 
and  pant  and  hang  their  heads  over  the  edges  of  the  cuves,  gasping 
for  fresh  air.' — Thudichum  and  DuprS, 


CH^HPAOITB  AST)  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  champagne  is  made  are  black.  The  process 
of  manufacture  is  most  carefully  conducted.  The  grapes  are  first 
examined,  every  bruised  or  unripe  berry  being  removed.    For  the  grey 
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or  white  champagne,  the  grapes  are  trodden  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
before  bein^  preyed.  For  the  pink  wine,  the  treading  is  prolon^d 
until  the  juice  becomes  tinged  wicn  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hu&s. 
For  inferior  champagne,  the  colour  is  sometimes  artificially  produced 
by  means  of  a  little  red  wine^  or  eyen  by  the  juice  of  elderberries. 

The  white  champagnes  are  therefore  in  general  to  be  regarded  as 
purer  than  the  pink  yarieties. 

Champagnes  are  not  only  classified  according  to  their  colours,  but 
also  into  still  and  sparkling.  The  hest  of  the  still  wines  is  Sillery,  a 
dry  champagne,  of  an  amber  colour,  rich  body,  and  powerful  bouquet 

'  It  is  now  (December)  write  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Ihipi^, 
that  the  champagne-making  houses  send  their  agents  ahout  in  order  to 
acquire  those  particular  wines  of  which  they  stand  in  need  for  mixing 
with  the  qualities  which  they  may  have  themselyes  produced.  This 
mixing  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  production  of 
champagne.  Every  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  produce  the 
yarieties  which  the  public  demand — Sillery  or  Epemay,  others  Ay ; 
this  merchant  wants  Mareuil,  the  other  Dizy.  There  is  hardly  a  name 
of  any  notoriety  which  has  not  its  particular  admirers.  The  object  of 
all  champagne  houses  is  now  to  produce  by  the  art  of  mixing  wines 
which  shall  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of  which  they  are  to  bear 
the  names.  When  these  necessary  ingredients  have  been  brought 
together  they  are  mixed  by  vatting  and  then  drawn  off  again  into  the 
barrels  for  further  treatment' 

The  wine  is  afterwards  fined  by  means  of  isinglass,  an  operation  which 
may  have  to  be  performed  several  times,  much  mlphur  being  burnt  in 
the  casks  in  order  to  render  the  wine  as  pale  as  possible.  The  wines 
which  have  been  treated  as  above  described  are  racked  into  bottles, 
which  are  filled  to  a  height  of  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
neck. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  sparkling  lutck,  yoimg  wine  is  mixed  with 
old  wine,  usually  in  equal  proportions,  and  a\x)ut  two  per  cent  of  sugar 
added,  since  Rhenish  wines  after  fermentation  do  not  contain  any 
sugar.  In  the  manu&cture  of  champagne  no  addition  of  sugar  is 
required,  as  the  young  wines,  with  which  they  are  mixed,  furnish  the 
required  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

As  the  summer  advances  the  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which 
the  wine  is  stored  rises,  and  the  wine  begins  to  ferment ;  it  so  increaaee 
in  bulk  that  the  empty  space  in  the  bottle  nearly  or  wholly  disappears, 
many  bottles  beginning  to  leak,  and  others  to  f^urst  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gas.  By  the  autumn  the  temperature  falls  and  the  breakage  for 
the  most  part  ceases. 

The  next  operation  is  the  clearing  of  the  wine,  which  takes  place, 
when  the  wine  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale.  This  operation  has  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  yeast,  which  has  settled  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottles.  These  are  placed  with  their  necks  downward  so  as  to  allow 
the  yeast  to  become  deposited  on  the  cork,  forming  a  layer  in 
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cases  of  considerable  thickness.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  the 
yeast  allowed  to  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  immediately 
rushes  forth,  it  being  quickly  once  more  corked. 

The  wine  has  now  to  undergo  what  is  termed  '  liqueuring.* 

Champagne  made  as  described  is  quite  dry.  The  operation  of 
liqueuring  consists  in  imparting  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  supu*  corre- 
sponding to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  also  giving  to  wine  which 
has  not  had  time  to  mature  a  certain  finish  and  flavour  by  mixing  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  good  old,  well-matured  and  fine-flavoured  wine. 
Hence  the  champagne  merchant  who  makes  fine  champagne  nrovides 
himself  with  excellent  wines  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  liqueurs, 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  liqueur  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pure  cane 
sugar  and  wine  only,  but  the  cheap  kinds  of  champagne  not  admitting 
of  the  introduction  of  expensive  wines  or  requiring  the  addition  of 
alcohol  on  account  of  the  natural  want  of  that  ingredient,  are  not 
treated  with  wine,  but  with  a  liqueur  consisting  of  mne,  $pirit$  of 
wine  and  aupar, 

A  certain  quantity  of  liqueur  is  introduced  into  the  wine  and  the 
bottle  finidly  corked. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  second  operation  of  disgorging  has  to 
be  performed. 

Four  principal  varieties  of  champagne  are  made.  Champagn$ 
rum-MovMeuupj  both  red  and  white :  Champagne  cremant,  moderately 
sparkling  only;  M&usseux,  and  Grand  Mousaeux, 

Of  the  cnampagne  sold  in  England  a  very  large  proportion  is 
spmious. 

Sometimes  it  is  fabricated  from  cheap  white  French  winey  migar 
and  colouring  matter  being  added. 

At  others  it  consists  in  part,  or  even  wholly,  of  vdne  made  from  the 
gooseberry y  and  even  from  the  apple,  pear,  or  rhuharb. 

Not  unfinequently  it  is  manufactured  after  the  following,  or  some 
similar  receipt : — *  Take  of  white  mgar  eight  pounds,  the  whitest 
brotfm  sugar  seven  pounds,  crystalline  lemon  actd  or  tartaric  acid  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  pure  water  eight  gallons,  white  grape  wine  two 
quarts,  or  perry  four  quarts,  of  French  brandy  three  pints.  Boil  the 
sugar  in  lie  water,  skimming  it  occasionally,  for  two  hours;  then 
pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  acid  before  it  is  cold.  Add 
yeast,  and  ferment.  Put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients. The  cask  is  to  be  well  bunged,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
for  tw^o  or  three  months ;  then  bottle,  and  keep  it  cool  for  a  month 
longer,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  adding  one  pound  of  iiesh  or 
preserved  strawberries,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  cochineal^  the  pink 
champagne  maybe  made.' 

The  champagne  sold  at  races,  fairs,  and  tea-gardens  is  rarely  if  ever 
genuine. 
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eBRMAN  WINES  AND  THEIB  ADTJLTEBATIONB. 

Moselle  is  a  thin  wine,  resembling  the  Rhine  wines,  but  not  pos- 
sessing the  same  keeping  qualities ;  it  is  a  conunon  practice  to  impart 
to  this  wine  by  artificial  means  the  flavour  of  the  wine  of  the  muscatel 
grape.  A  tincture  of  the  Jhwera  of  the  elder  is  prepared,  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  '  essence  of  muscatel/  and  is  much  used  to  impart 
the  bouquet  to  sparkling  Moselle.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  state  that 
there  is  not  a  grape  of  muscatel  grown  on  the  Moselle  fit  for  wine- 
making,  that  there  is  not  a  single  barrel  of  wine  made  there  which 
naturally  has  the  muscatel  flavour,  and  that  all  the  wine  having  the 
flavour  which  imitates  it  is  made  up  with  tincture  of  elderflowers. 
Much  of  the  tincture  is  imported  and  sent  into  England  and  there  used. 
Most  of  the  '  Moselle  with  the  muscatel  flavour '  is  JRhine  wine  flavoured 
with  elder  flowers. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Cologne  <  chamber  of  Gommere,  1873, 
refers  to  the  adulteration  (or  rectification,  as  it  is  termed)  of  German 
wines.  Last  year,  it  appeara,  this  adulteration  was  carried  on  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  nearly  all  the  vineyard  proprietora  of  the 
Moselle,  and  among  many  of  the  makere  of  the  Palatinate.  Unsugared 
natural  wines  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Moselle  district,  and 
the  addition  of  vugar  goes  hand  in  hand  with  liberal  dilutions  with 
water  and  the  usual  addition  of  spirit.  The  mixture  is  fermented 
with  grape  husks ;  it  is  then  styled  wine.  Last  season  18,000  cwta.  of 
common  potato  sugar  were  despatched  from  Coblentz  up  the  Moselle, 
and  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to  the  Upper  Khine,  so  that 
many  cellars  now  contain  more  1878  wine  than  the  vmeyards  produced. 
Only  an  abundant  crop  can  check  this  practice,  and  potato  sugar  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tax  as  grope  sugar. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  Bingen  is  a  great  centie 
for  the  adulteration  of  Rhine  wines.  The  must  is  there  frequently 
diluted  and  sugared,  glycerin  being  also  much  used. 


GREEK  WINES  AND  THEIB  ADULTERATIONS. 

Of  Greek  wines  the  quality  varies  greatly  according  to  the  sooice 
and  method  of  vinification  adopted,  but  this  in  many  parts  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect,  ^  so  that  the  wines  contain  more  volatile,  t>.  acetic, 
acid,  than  any  othera  which  we  have  met  with.  Many  wines  last  only 
through  the  vnnter,  and  in  summer  turn  into  vinegar.  To  avoid  diis 
result  the  proprietors  still  adopt  all  the  horrid  preservatives  of  anti- 
quity, smoking  vnth  wood  $tnoke,  or  vapour  of  resins,  such  as  mastic^ 
olibanum,  cloves,  JRhodus  wood,  Buchari'Jagh,  and  Hbdanum.  The 
Oommendaria  (Cyprus)  wine  is  said  to  get  its  flavour  from  these  resins, 
^ums  and  spices,  which  are  suspended  in  the  wine,  enclosed  in  a 
bag ;  pitching  the  barrels,  adding  turpentine  and  real  pines  ;  gyptutn^ 
c/ialk,  salt,  and  tannin,  puticularly  in  the  form  of  hypericum  perfo- 
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ratum,  a  resino-tannous  plant^  whicli  is  said  to  conserye  and  colour 
\\dne  yellow.  Most  wine  has  also  the  addition  of  taste  and  smell  of 
the  goat,  in  the  hides  of  which  it  is  kept  or  transported.  In  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  jars  are  still  in  use,  but  in  Santorin  and  other  islands 
barrels  are  becoming  more  frequent.' — Thudichum  ami  Ihiprd.  The 
wines  produced  in  the  Ionian  Islands  are  all  stated  to  be  plastered. 

AUSXBALIAN  WXNES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  yine  is  gradually  extending  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  climate  of  many  parts  being  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
its  growth.  Many  of  the  wines  are  distinguished  by  their  strength, 
robustness,  flavour,  and  bouquet,  and  are  really  excellent. 

That  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  liighly  favourable  to  the 
<rrowth  of  the  vine  is  unquestionable.  The  climate  is  sunny  and  dry  ; 
the  soil  ferruginous,  iron  being  an  important  constituent  of  a  vine- 
bearing  soil.  In  the  year  1870,  nearly  two  million  gallons  of  wine 
were  made  in  Australia,  part  of  which  was  imported  into  this  country. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  ourselves  a  short  time  since. 


1 


Spedfic  grarity  at  16-5*>C. 

Absolute  alcohol  by  weight 
,  Proof  spirit 
;  Grape  sugar 
I  Total  acid,  aa  tartazio 
<  Acetic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Bi  tartrate  of  potash 

Total  solids 

Aah    .        .        . 

Alkalinity  of  ash 


Red  -SVInes. 

White  Wine. 

093-3 

999-4 

9901 

987-4 

991-6 

992-6 

991-3     990-5 

12-57 

13-44 

12-00 

14-44 

10-80 

9-60 

14-40 

10-80 

27-26 

20-04 

26-00 

31-26 

23-44 

20-68 

31-18 

23-44 

— 

0-29 

— 

_- 

0-1 

0*06 

0-05 

003 

0-81 

0-94 

0-64 

0-48 

0-71 

0-67 

0-88 

0-76 

0-18 

0-20 

0-00 

0-07 

0-10 

019 

0-18 

0-10 

0-048 

0-039 

0-048 

0-082 

0-026 

0-018 

0-034 

0-038 

0-062 

0-148 

0-040 

0-034 

0-068 

— 

0-003 

0-081 

2-63 

3-32 

2-19 

2-01 

2-41 

1-43 

2-26 

1-79 

0-34 

0-24 

0-25 

0-26 

0-28 

0-24 

0-22 

015 

0-18 

0-14 

0-19 

0-19 

0-19 

0-18 

0-06 

0-0D9 

For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  these  wines,  see  reports  in 
the  '  Lancet '  by  the  author. 

THE  DETECTION'  OP  THE  ADT7LTERATI0NB  OF  WINE. 

We  have  already  entered  very  fully  into  the  questions  of  the  com- 
position and  analysis  of  wine.  We  have  in  this  place,  therefore,  only 
to  give  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  the  principal  substances  eni- 
plojed  in  its  adulteration.  These  are  cane  sugar ,  spirit,  the  juice  of 
fruits  other  than  the  grape,  as  ofrhuhai'b,  ffooseherries,  apples  and  pears ; 
<olowrivg  matters,  as  those  of  the  elderberry,  black  cherry,  bilberry,  log- 
Qcood  and  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  mallowjlmcers,  sulphuric  acid,  derived 
from  plastering  and  sulphuring;  carbonates  of  soda  and  po^a«A,  and  lead. 

Detection  of  cane  sugar, — ^The  cane  sugar,  when  added  to  the  must 
of  grapes  or  to  the  wine  itself  becomes  quickly  transformed  into 
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^lacoae,  and  hence  its  detection  is  often  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
But,  if  only  recently  added  to  wine,  there  may  not  have  been  time  for 
its  transformation  into  glucose,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  discoveied 
in  the  usual  manner  by  conversion  into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  as  abeady  before  more  than  once  described. 

We  haye  ourselyes  frequently  met  with  cane  sugar  in  Hamlso'' 
and  other  imitation  sherries. 

Detection  of  extr€tneoui  spirit, — Provided  the  spirit  added  has  been 
well  rectified,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  that  natural  to  the 
wine,  and  hence  we  are  only  able  to  pronounce  that  the  wine  has  been 
fortified  when  the  amount  present  exceeds  that  which  the  must  itself 
is  capable  of  furnishing.  This  amount  varies,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  with  the  kind  of  wine  and  within  certain  limits  with  the  same 
wine. 

The  highest  amount  which  even  the  richest  must  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing rarely,  if  it  ever,  exceeds  28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  common  thing  for  this  amount  of  spirit  to  be  contained  in 
any  natural  wine,  though  in  some  cases  and  in  certain  wines  this 
quantity  is  reached. 

Even  if  the  must  were  rich  enough  to  permit  of  the  formation  of 
a  higher  amount  of  alcohol,  it  could  not  ao  so,  since  fermentation  is 
stopped  in  any  liquid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
volume,  equal  to  26*66  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

If  the  spirit  added  were  very  impure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
were  operated  upon,  it  might  be  detected  by  careful  distillation  and 
rectification. 

Detection  ofjiiice  other  than  that  of  the  grape, — No  certain  or  satis- 
factory methods  have  as  yet  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  foreign 
vegetable  juices  after  they  have  imdergone  fermentation,  and  especially 
when  admixed  with  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  probability,  however,  to  suppose  that  satisfactory  methods 
of  discrimination  will  idtimately  be  devised. 

JRhybarh,  as  is  well  known,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  hence  if  in  the  lees  of  any  wine,  particularly  cham- 
pagne, the  characteristic  octahedral  crystals  of  this  salt  were  seen  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  presence  of  rhubarb  might  with  tolerable 
certainty  be  inferred. 

The  principal  acid  of  the  ffooeebern/  is  malic  acid,  whereas  that  of 
the  grape  is  tartaric  acid.  Now,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  to 
deal  simply  with  a  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  and  with  one  made 
from  gooseberry  juice,  the  oiscrimination  would  be  easy  enough  by 
determining  the  nature  of  the  principal  acid  present  in  each  case,  and 
by,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  estimation  of  their  amounts. 

But  the  aifficulty  of  discrimination  would  of  course  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  two  wines  are  blended  together,  and  it  will  be  still 
further  increased  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wine  had  been  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  plastering  as  welL 
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The  add  of  apples  and  pears  is  the  same  as  that  of  gooseberries,  and 
therefore  by  it  one  could  not  distincxdsh  whether  the  admixture  con- 
sisted of  gooseberry  or  apple  wine,  but  we  believe  that  the  discrimin- 
ation might  be  eifected  by  the  aroma  and  flayour  of  the  warm  extract 
of  the  wine,  or  better  still  by  the  odour  of  the  alcoholic  distillate, 
which  would  contain  the  very  characteristic  Toktile  constituents  of  the 
apple  and  pear :  apples  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  a  peculiar  and 
difftinctive  oil,  termed  apple  oil.  We  believe  that  the  odour  of  the 
warm  extract  will  in  many  cases  afford  a  clue  to  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  sophistication  of  wine.  Thus  the  smell  of 
elderberries  isin  some  cases  quite  recognisable. 

According  to  F.  F.  Mayer,  wine  made  firom  fruits,  as  apples  or 
pears,  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  while  grape  vdne  contains  phosphate 
of  magnesia.  If  to  about  nine  parts  of  wine  one  part  of  anmioma  be 
added  and  the  mixture  be  aDowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  cider  and 
perry  deposit  tabular  crystals  which  firmly  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass,  while  grape  wine  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  adhere  to 
the  glass,  and  is  found  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  small  stellar 
crystals  of  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.  According  to  Mayer  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  perry  and  three  parts  of  grape  wme  stiU  gives 
the  crystals  characteristic  of  cider  or  peny,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  wines  behave  in  this  manner,  and  whether  phosphate  of 
magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  all  genuine  vnnes. 

Detection  of  coUmrvng  vuxtters, — ^The  satisfactory  detection  of  these, 
especially  when  found  in  wine,  and  wh^n  their  properties  have  been 
altered  by  keeping,  perhaps  for  many  years,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
diificult  of  tasks,  even  when  we  brin^  to  our  aid  spectnmi  analysis. 

Very  much  has  however  been  written  on  this  subject,  of  more  or 
less  value.  In  some  cases  the  attempts  at  discrimination  are  of  a 
general  character,  and  are  directed  to  the  object  of  simply  ascertaining 
whether  the  wine  contains  any  other  red  colouring  matter  than  that 
derived  from  the  grape.  In  other  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  particular  colouring  matter  employed. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  ^ve,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  the 
more  important  pariticulars  which  have  hitherto  been  made  known. 

Method  of  M,  Vogel, — This  chemist  has  recommended  acetate  of 
lead  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  colouring  matters  in  red  wine« 
With  this  reagent  \\fi  states  that  genuine  red  wine  gives  a  greenish 
grey  precipitate,  but  that  in  the  case  of  wine  coloured  with  the  juice 
of  bi&erriesy  elderben-ieSf  or  Campeachy  wood,  the  precipitate  is  deep 
blue,  while  with  Brazilwood^  red  Sanders,  and  beet,  it  is  red.  Wine 
coloured  with  beetroot  is  also  rendered  colourless  by  lime  water,  but 
the  weakest  acid  brings  back  the  colour. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  gives 
different  coloured  precipitates  with  diacetate  of  lead,  according  to  the 
iige  of  the  wine,  and  that  in  new  red  wine  the  precipitate  is  generally 
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blue.  If  this  is  coriect,  the  Talue  of  the  test  of  Vogel  is  of  couzae  much. 
diminished. 

Berzelius's  statement  seems  opposed,  however,  to  the  following*  ex- 
periment of  Vo^eL  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  colour  of 
red  wines  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  located  in  the  skins  of 
the  grapes.  In  order  further  to  assure  himself,  he  prepared  a  quantafr 
of  grape  skins,  reduced  them  to  powder,  and  treated  them  with  alcohoL 
'Diis  took  up  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  when  acetate  of  lead 
was  added,  the  same  greyish  green  precipitate  was  obtained.  LasUr, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  wines  principally  experimented  upon  Ibj 
Vogel  were  new  wines,  and  were  made  by  himself  from  black  grapes 
for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments. 

MitcheU  states  that  the  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  from  an  in- 
fusion of  logwood  is  purple  red,  and  that  if  the  colouring  matter  be 
very  much  diluted  it  has  a  leaden  or  bluish  hue.  With  the  juice  of 
beet  the  colour  is  puce ;  when  diluted  with  water  the  tint  becomes  & 
pale  salmon  red. 

Method  of  C%evff^t6r.— Solution  of  caustic  potash,  added  to  genuine 
red  wine  in  such  quantity  as  to  neutralise  all  the  acid,  causes  the 
colour  to  change  from  red  to  bottle  green,  and  after  some  time  to 
brownish  green,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  colours  produced 
when  foreign  colouring  matters  have  been  employed  are  diitexent,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Wine  coloured  with—  dolour  prodnood  by  Potasli — 

Elderberriet     •.        .        .        *■       •        Purple. 

Loivwood Reddish  purple. 

Bed  mulberries Purplish. 

Brazil  wood Red. 

Beetroot  juict Red. 

Litmus Light  violet 

Method  of  Jacob. — ^The  colouring  matters  experimented  upon  were 
those  of  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  logwood,  and  Brazilwood.  The 
reagents  which  he  employed  were  sulphate  of  alumina  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Normal  wins  furnished  a  slightly  coloured  greyish  precipitate.  The 
same  wines,  with  Brazilwood,  gave  a  carmine  red  precipitate  which 
varied  in  intensity  with  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  added ;  with 
logwood  the  precipitate  was  of  a  fine  de^  violet  colour,  and  with  red 
poppy  of  a  slate^ey  colour. 

The  reagents  were  thus  employed : — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina was  made,  containing  10  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water;  about 
half  a  drachm  of  this  solution  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  wine, 
and  then  about  12  to  13  drops  of  a  solution  containing  8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  100  of  water.  A  precipitate  of  alumma  was 
immediately  produced,  variously  coloured,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matter  employed.  An  excess  of  the  precipitant  must  not 
be  added,  for  in  that  case  the  tints  produced  are  not  sufBcientiy  marked 
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to  allow  of  the  discriminaldon  of  the  suhetance  employed.  The  action 
is  most  marked  after  the  lapse  of  seyen  or  eight  minutes. 

Method  of  JVees  Van  JEsenbeck. — ^The  process  of  Nees  Van  Esenheck 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  preceding  method,  that  chemist  using  alum 
and  carbonate  of  potash. 

These  reagents,  with  normal  vme,  give  a  dullish  grey  precipitate 
having  a  more  or  leas  decided  red  tii^.  An  excess  of  aLEali  redis- 
solves  part  of  the  precipitate^  the  remainder  being  ash  grey.  If  the 
wine  be  new,  the  redduary  precipitate  possesses  a  greeniim  tinge. 

Wine  coloured  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  petals  of  red  poppy 
gives  a  brownish  grey  precipitate  which  becomes  olack  by  excess  of 
alkali. 

Coloured  with  privet  berries,  it  gives  a  brownish  violet  precipitate. 

Coloured  by  elderberries,  a  violet  precipitate ;  by  BrazUwoodj  a 
greyish  violet ;  and  by  logwood,  a  rose-coloured  precipitate. 

It  therefore  follows,  from  the  experiments  of  Nees  Van  Esenbeck, 
that  all  those  wines,  which  give  with  the  reagents  above  named  bluish 
violet  or  rose-coloured  precipitates,  are  artificially  coloured  or  adulte- 
rated with  foreign  colouring  matters. 

The  reagents  must  be  employed  by  means  of  solutions  of  definite 
strength — namely^  one  part  of  alum  to  eleven  of  water,  and  for  the 
other  solution  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potadi  to  eight  pa^s  of  water ; 
the  wine  and  the  almn  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  the  solution  of  potash  gradually  poured  in^  until  the 
whole  of  the  alumina  is  precimtated. 

Method  of  CoUini  and  M'antoggini.'^'FoT  the  discrimination  of 
genuine  red  wines  and  artificially  coloured  red  wines  Cottini  and 
Fantoggini  recommend  Q  Annalidi  Chimica  appL  alia  Medicina')  the 
addition  to  60  cc.  of  the  wine  to  be  tested  of  6  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  42^ 
Eaum^,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  from  90^  to  96^  C.  Natural  wine, 
they  state,  is  uot  altered  by  this  treatment,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
hours,  but  artificially  coloured  wines  axe  said  to  lose  their  colour  within 
five  minutes. 

But  F.  Sestini  has  shown  (' Landwirthschaftliche  VersuchsBta- 
tionen,'  15.  9),  that  the  above  statement  hold  goods  only  with  the 
wines  of  Tuscany,  and  that  the  red  wines  of  France  and  of  the  Ro- 
magna  of  undoubted  genuineness  are  also  quickly  decolorised  by  nitric 
add. 

Method  of  Duclaux, — E.  Duclaux  has  published  (Oomptes  rend.) 
methods  for  the  discrimination  of  genuine  red  wine  from  that  coloured 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the /foirer«  of  the  mallow,  with  that  of  the 
kermes  insect  (coccus  ilicis)  and  oi  cochineal.  For  detection  of  the  first, 
he  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  becomes 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  while  that  of  the  mallow  is  rendered 
more  easily  soluble. 

For  the  detection  of  cochineal  Duclaux  recommends  the  spectro- 
scopic examination,  proposed  by  Phipson. 
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For  the  discrimination,  lastly,  of  the  kermes  from  genuine  red  wine, 
he  adds  a  little  piece  of  sodium  amalgam  to  the  wine.  Genuine  wine 
is  said  to  remain  unaltered,  or  to  change  only  veiy  slowly,  whilst  that 
coloured  with  kermes  immediately  loses  its  colour. 

Method  of  Boyer  and  OotUet, — F.  Boyer  and  H.  Coulet  (Compt. 
rend.  76)  propose  to  make  use  of  wool  dyed  yellow  by  means  of  cliro- 
mate  of  potash.  Such  wool,  boiled  for  some  time  with  genuine  wine, 
assumes  a  characteristic  light-brown  colour,  no  matter  in  what  conntrr 
the  wine  is  grown,  while,  if  the  wine  be  artificially  coloured  witL 
aniline  dyes,  especially  with  fwihtin^  the  wool  is  dyed  red. 

Wine  coloured  with  cochmedl  does  not  change  the  tint  of  the  wool, 
but  extract  of  Brazil  wood  gives  rise  to  a  dark  wine  red,  and  extract 
of  Campeachy  toood  to  a  brown  or  brown-black  colour.  A  mixture 
of  Oampeachy  and  of  Brazil  wood  extract,  dyes  the  wool  from  iron-i^^rey 
to  black. 

Method  of  Shuttleworth. — £.  B.  Shuttleworth  ('  American  Joum. 
of  Pharm.'  4)  recommends  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  colouring 
matters  in  port  wine  the  spectroscopic  examination  and  the  employ- 
ment of  amylic  alcohol,  first  recommended  by  Giuseppe  RomeL  T(ie 
colouring  matter  of  genuine  port  wine  is  not  dissolved  by  fusel  oil, 
and  if,  tnerefore,  on  shaking  the  wine  with  some  amylic  alcohol  this 
is  coloured  red,  extraneous  colouring  matter  has  been  employed. 

Method  of  Dietrich. — E.  Dietrich  ('  Archiv.  der  Fhann.')  has 
studied  the  behaviour  of  dilute  genuine  red  wine  and  that  coloured 
artificially  towards  acetate  of  1^,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  batyta 
water.  He  employed  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  these  substances  and 
dilutes  the  wine  with  20  tmies  its  bulk  of  water.  Genuine  wine  by 
these  reagents  is  rendered  quite  colourless,  a  feeble  turbidity  bdng 
produced,  but  artificially  coloured  wine  assumes  a  violet  blue  or  green- 
blue  colour.  Dietrich,  however,  omits  to  state  what  the  wine  he 
experimented  upon  was  coloured  with. 

Spectroscopic  dmrimination, — Mr.  Sorby,  as  is  well  known,  has 
applied  the  spectro-microscope  to  the  discrimination  of  various  colour- 
ing matters,  particularly  those  employed  in  the  artificial  coloration  of 
wine. 

'  The  pure  colour  of  fresh  dark  grapes  is  best  prepared  by  removing 
the  skins,  heating  them  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dr3riie8s, 
redissolving  it  in  a  little  water,  filtering,  am  again  evaporating*  to 
dryness  in  a  small  saucer,  in  which  the  colour  may  be  kept  as  a  stiff 
syrup  without  material  change.' 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  colour  thus  prepared  is  its  tendency 
to  pass  into  insoluble  modifications. 

The  solution  of  the  colour  of  fresh  grapes  prepared  as  above 
directed,  which  has  not  been  previously  evaporated,  &de8  verympidiy 
and  becomes  nearly  colourless;  but  when  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  or  if  some  strong  acid  be  added  to  it,  the  original  colour  is 
restored.    To  obtain  the  same  depth  of  the  spectrum  of  the  faded  and 
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■of  the  uncbanged  solution,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stratum  of  the  first 
fihould  be  about  five  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  latter. 

If  some  hypochloride  of  soda  be  added  to  the  newly-prepared 
solution  it  then  giyes  the  same  spectrum  as  wine  after  fermentation, 
and  if  more  hypochloride  be  added,  the  colour  of  the  wine  becomes 
much  lighter,  and  the  spectrum  is  then  identical  with  that  of  wine 
kept  in  cask  for  many  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  colour  of 
old  wines  is  lighter  tlian  that  of  the  newly-prepared  grape  juice,  because 
the  colouring  matter  is  altered  by  oxidation. 

By  this  diam^e  of  colour  and  by  the  consequent  altered  position  of 
the  absorption  band  in  the  spectrum,  Mr.  Sorbj  affirms  that  he  is 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  ot  a  red  wine  within  certain  limits — the 
position  of  this  band  being  more  and  more  towards  the  yiolet  end  of 
the  spectrum  the  older  the  wine. 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  spectrum  method 
xitLJX  be  easily  applied  to  the  detection  of  foreign  colouring  matters  in 
wine  are  those  m  which  the  wine  is  mixed  with  logwood,  Brazil  woody 
Bhatany  root,  and  the  berries  of  the  Virginian  Poke  (Phytclacea 
decandrd)  ;  he  declares,  howeyer,  that  he  has  not  detected  these  sub- 
stances in  any  wines  of  commerce  that  he  has  as  yet  examined. 

For  the  detection  of  logwood  or  Brazil  wood,  the  wine  is  treated  as 
ibllows : — it  is  agitated  with  ether,  which  remains  quite  colourless  if 
those  colouring  matters  be  not  present,  but  becomes  more  or  less  deep 
yellow  if  either  has  been  added.  The  ethereal  solution  is  eyaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolyed  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
when  the  liquid  is  ready  for  obseryation. 

*  In  both  cases  this  deyelops  a  single  yery  distinct  absorption  band 
in  the  green,  that  characteristic  of  logwood  oeing  situated  at  4f  of  my 
.scale,  while  that  of  Brazil  wood  is  further  from  the  red  end,  at  5j,  and 
the  solution  is  strongly  fluoreecent,  of  a  peculiar  orange  colour.  Thest> 
spectra  are  so  characteristic  and  can  be  so  easily  compared  with  those 
of  the  substances  themselyes,  that  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of 
^ther  would  be  detected  with  certainty.' 

Bhatany  root  may  be  detected  by  eyaporating  the  wine  nearly  to 
dryness  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol.  The  solution  is 
poured  off,  and  after  it  has  become  quite  clear  it  is  examined  with  the 
spectroscope.  There  is  a  moderately  distinct  band  at  3}  of  Sorbya 
.scale,  and  a  £sdnter  at  7^. 

The  berries  of  the  Virgiman  Poke  contain  a  colouring  nmtter  which 
is  characterised  bt  a  band  at  4f  and  one  at  74,  both  of  which  are  more 
•   distinct  in  alcoholic  solution  than  when  dissolyed  in  water. 

*  These  substances  may  be  changed  by  keeping  long  in  solution, 
.and  therefore  might  not  be  detected  in  old  wines.' 

For  fiiller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  yol.  xy.  p.  432,  of  the 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,*  and  to  yol.  xxxyi.  p.  368,  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  l^icroscopical  Science.* 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Sorby  makes  no  reference  to  elderberries^ 
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the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  so  commonly  added  to  the  red  wines^ 
especially  port. 

Genuine  port  wine,  according  to  Thudichum  and  DuprS,  gi^es  a 
spectrum  showing  a  broad  absorption  band  b*  yellow,  and  a  continaed 
aosorption  of  the  blue  and  yiolet,  but  the  juice  of  elderberries  gives  a 
spectrum  showing  a  narrow  absorption  band  in  red  and  two  abaorption 
bands  in  blue.  Every  port  wine  or  other  wine  yielding  this  spectxam 
has  been  dyed  with  elderberry^  but  the  absorption  bands  are  loet  to  a 
great  extent  as  the  wine  becomes  aged. 

Detection  of  sulphuric  acid. — ^Jlie  total  amount  of  combined  sol- 
phnric  acid  present  in  the  wine  is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  mazmery 
and  calculated  for  sulphate  of  potash.  From  the  amount  of  this  salt 
present  a  deduction  of  36  grains  per  gallon  is  to  be  made,  this  b^ng 
the  full  ouantity  of  sulphate  of  potesh  ever  likely  to  be  present  in  any 
wine  made  from  the  grape  only. 

Detection  of  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash. — ^When  these  alkalies  ai» 
added  to  wine  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  acidity,  they  are  of  couise 
decomposed,  tartrates  of  soda  and  potash  being  formed.  We  therefore 
should  obtain  the  ash  of  50  cc.  of  the  wine,  and  make  the  usual  quan- 
titative determinations  of  the  alkalies,  comparing  the  amoimta  with 
those  found  in  tlie  ash  of  genuine  wine. 

Detection  of  lead. — Processes  for  the  detection  of  this  metal  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  *  Water'  and  *  Vinegar.' 

Soleras. 

'  The  best  wines,'  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  *  which  oome 
under  the  description  of  vino  iino,  Amontillado  and  ManxaniDa  aie 
used  for  the  production  or  keeping  up  of  soleras.  A  solera  is  a  thing- 
kept  by  itseli;  a  solera  wine  is  a  choice  old  cabinet  article.'  Solenia. 
are  not  used  for  drinking  but  for  blending  with  other  kinds  to  give 
t^em  the  character  of  age  and  ripeness,  and  otherwise  to  irnvtore  ukw 
flavour  and  qualities.  These  wines  are  kept  in  stock  in  outts  from 
year  to  year,  the  proprietor  dravring  off  a  portion  of  the  stock  for  mix- 
ing with  wines  about  to  be  exported,  and  making  up  the  ori^rinal 
quantity  by  an  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  finest  wine  of  a  later 
vintage  w£ich  he  can  obtain.  Solera  wine  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
several  kinds,  but  the  special  peculiarity  is,  that  these  mixed  wines 
undergo  and  induce,  the  one  from  the  other,  a  process  of  speedy  ether- 
ification.  According  to  Thudichum  and  Dupi^, '  the  process  becomes 
80  potent  in  some  soleras,  that  they  are  absolutely  nasty  and  nndrink- 
able,  like  most  essences,  but  command  prices  from  800/.  to  1,00(V.  per 
butt  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  flavourless  vrines,  which  & 
certain  small  amount  of  them  is  able  to  infect  with  the  desired  sheny 
flavour.  The  solera  wine  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  to  the  liqueur  used 
in  the  manufsu^re  of  champagne.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS, 

Alcohol  is  the  principal  and  most  yaluable  constituent  of  all  fer- 
mented beverages^  as  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  beer  containing  only  a 
very  moderate  amount,  wine  a  medium  quantity,  but  spirits  most  of  all, 
the  Taiiation  in  the  amount  ranging  from  3  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of' 
weak  beer,  up  to  over  60  per  cent,  as  in  that  of  undiluted  spirits. 

Alcohol  IS  formed  from  all  liquids  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
yeast  or  other  nitrogenous  substances,  which  either  contain  mgar  or 
which  by  special  treatment  are  capable  of  fiunishing  that  substance^ 
as  ttarm  and  woody  fhre  under  the  influence  of  diastase  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  kind  or  source  of  the  sugar 
nouty  be,  as  glucose,  under  which  are  included  dextroae  and  kevtUose, 
milk  sugar  and  cane  sugar  all  furnish  alcohol,  milk  sugar  being  con- 
verted prior  to  its  transformation  into  galactosBy  and  cane  sugar  into- 
glucose  in  the  form  of  invert  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
l8Bvulose. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  alcohol  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  carbonic 
acid  is  likewise  generated ;  the  formula  whereby  these  decompositions- 
are  represented  is  as  follows  :— 

Glacose,  CeHu06B2  CaHeO>  Alcohol,  +  2  CO2,  Carbonic  acid. 

But  since  the  various  infusions,  as  of  unmalted  grain,  malt,  potatoes, 
sugar,  molasses,  the  juice  of  fruits,  as  of  the  apple,  pear  and  grape, 
contain  a  variety  of  other  substances  besides  the  sugar  or  matters  con- 
vertible thereinto,  when  these  liquids  after  fermentation  are  subjected 
to  distillation  a  muuber  of  other  volatile  products  besides  the  alcohol 
pass  over  into  the  receiver. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  molasses  hUgric  ether  is  produced  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  impart  to  the  rum  much  of  its  characteristic  aroma ;  in 
that  of  the  gram  and  potato,  fusel  oil,  which  also  gives  to  the  spirit 
its  peculiar  flavour,  odour  and  other  properties,  and  in  the  case  of  wine 
ana  brandy  amanthic,  as  well  as  some  other  ethers,  in  minute  quantities. 

Now  of  these  volatile  substances  some  are  very  valuable  constituents 
of  the  products  of  distillation^  as  the  cenanthic  ether  in  brandy,  but 
others  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  smell  and  injurious  pro- 
perties, and  liave  in  some  cases  to  be  removed,  as  the  fusel  pil  of  grain. 
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and  potato  spirit;  where  an  alcohol  pure  or  nearly  p»ure  is  required,  and 
hence  recourse  is  had  to  the  operations  of  recttfication  and  defusetation. 

By  the  first  distillation  of  any  fermented  uquor  the  alcohol  which 
passes  over  is  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  from  much 
of  which  it  has  to  he  freed  by  fractional  distillation,  and  where  absolute 
alcohol  is  required  by  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  caustic  lime, 
or  carbonate  of  potash. 

Although  in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  only  of  bnmdv, 
rum  and  gin,  yet  a  Tariety  of  other  spirits  are  made  andextensiTelT 
'Consmued  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  €irrack  of  the  Hindoo!^, 
made  from  rice  or  the  araca  nut ;  the  rakkif  also  made  from  rice,  of  the 
Turks ;  the  sainshoo  of  the  Chinese,  from  Ihe  same  ffrain ;  the  toddjf  of 
the  Hindoos,  from  the  cocoa-nut ;  the  puique  of  the  Mexicans,  from  the 
•algaye:  the  chica  of  the  South  Americans,  from  maize;  the  kmuma 
•of  the  Tartars,  from  mares*  milk ;  the  vodky  of  the  Russians,  from  the 
potato,  and  the  tallah  of  the  Abyssinians,  from  millet. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol  in  its  pure  state  is  probably  perfectly  odourless ;  it  possesses 
•a  burning  taste,  is  quite  colourless,  and  very  mobile.  According  to 
Kopp  ito  specific  gravity  at  20^  0.  is  0*792,  at  16-6**  0*7939,  and  at 
if  0*8095 ;  it  boils  at  78*4°  0.  In  its  anhydrous  stete  it  acts  as  a  poison, 
it  attracting  water  from  the  membranes  in  the  same  manner,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  as  oil  of  vitriol.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
preservation  of  animal  structures. 

Alcohol  as  yet  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  solid  state ;  at  very  low 
temperatures,  however,  it  becomes  viscid. 

When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube  filled 
with  pumice  stone,  a  ffreat  variety  of  products  of  decomposition  are 
formed,  amongst  which  «te*tcater,  hydrogen^  manh  gas,  olefiant  gat, 
naphthaUn,  bcnsol  and  aldehyde. 

When  burnt  in  the  air  it  jields  only  carbonic  acid  and  toater,  bat 
when  the  access  of  the  air  is  limited,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic  aciiy 
and  other  products  are  formed.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposer 
alcohol  with  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  ethyl  (nitrous  ether),  but  some 
aldehyde,  acetic,  formic,  saccharic,  oxalic,  glyoxyUc  and  gtycoUie  aeO^ 
are  also  produced. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  alcohol,  forming  ndphocime 
add,  or  ethylstUphtiric  acid.  When  one  part  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boilin^r. 
sulphuric  or  ethylic  ether  (C^HjoO),  passes  over ;  but  when  three  or  four 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed  and  heated  to  160  or  180°  C. 
olefiant  gas  is  evolved. 

Now  since  olefiant  gas  is  an  important  constituent  of  coal  cas,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  manufacture  alcohol  from  this  gas,  hj  passing  it 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  dilute  the  solution  thus  ob- 
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tained,  and  to  distil  the  mixture,  when  alcohol  passes  over.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  this  method  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  practi- 
cally employed. 

Preparation  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  greater  ^art  of  the  water  which 
passes  over  with  the  spirit  in  the  first  distillation  is  separated  by  sub- 
jecting the  mixture  to  repetitions  of  the  process,  but  the  spirit  obtained 
in  this  manner  will  still  retain  some  8  or  0  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
complete  removal  of  which  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  chemical 
substances  already  enumerated.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purposes  are  acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Ab- 
solute alcohol  is  best  prepared  as  lollows : — 

Well-dried  chloriae  of  calcium  is  added  in  thick  lumps  to  spirit  of 
00  per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  well-closed  vessel, 
it  Mng  shaken  from  time  to  time.  After  a  few  days  about  two-thirds 
of  the  liquid  are  distilled  off,  and  if  necessary  treated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  a  second  time. 

When  a  bladder  is  filled  with  alcohol  containing  water,  the  water 
evaporates  through  the  bladder,  absolute  alcohol  at  length  only  le- 
maining. 

The  specific  gravity  affords  the  readiest  means  to  ascertain  whether 
the  alcohol  is  ateolute  or  not,  but  the  presence  of  water  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  the  addition  of  some  white  dehydrated  sulphate  of  copper-; 
if  this  turn  blue  by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  not  yet 
absolute. 

In  distilling  the  fermented  liquids  prepared  from  a  varietv  of  sub- 
stances, as  from  various  descriptions  ot  com,  potato,  an^  grapes, 
especially  the  murk  of  grapes,  various  volatile  bodies  besides  ethylic 
•alcohol  pass  over,  and  since  most  of  these  have  a  higher  boiling  point 
than  alcohol,  they  come  over  chiefly  with  the  later  portions  of  the 
distillate. 

These  volatile  substances  have  received  in  the  aggregate  the  name  of 
fusel  oU,  but  this  really  possesses  a  very  complex  composition,  differing 
somewhat  in  flavour,  taste,  and  composition,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  odour  is  heavy,  penetrating,  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  taste  fiery  and  nauseous.  It  always  contains  ethyUc 
and  amylic  alcohols,  and  also  fatty  acids  and  ethers,  and  frequently 
other  lighter  members  of  the  monatomic  alcohol  series. 

The  oil  from  the  potato  consists  almost  entirely  of  amvlic  and 
ethylic  alcohols,  the  former  constituting  the  greater  part,  and  the  latter 
being  capable  of  separation  bv  agitation  with  water.  Sometimes 
potato  fusel  oil  is  found  to  contain  in  addition  tetrylic  or  butylic  alcohol, 
*,H  0. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  murk  of  grapes  has  been  ascertained  to 
jield  trityHc  or  propyUc  alcohol,  OsHgO. 
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Fusel  oil  from  Hungarian  wines  has  l)een  analysed  by  F.  Giimm, 
and  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  amylic  alcohol  with  a  little  ethylic 
alcohol,  but  no  propyl  ic  or  butylic  alcohoL  The  chief  add  waa 
caproic  with  a  little  caprylic,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  oenazi- 
thylic  acid,  but  no  pelargonic  acid. 

In  ixLost  kinds  of  fusel  oil  seTeral  members  of  the  fiitty  acid  series 
are  met  with ;  capric  acid  in  the  form  of  caprate  of  amyl  has  been 
found  in  the  oil  from  Scotch  distilleries.  In  the  residue  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  alcohol  from  wheat  and  maize,  WetheriD.  found  aedk^ 
oaprylic,  formic,  caproicy  and  oenanthylic  acids.  Johnson  has  detected 
Celtic  acid  in  potato  fusel  oil.  Mulder  has  found  palmitic  and  ceTumthk 
acids,  a  very  small  quantilr  of  cenanthic  ether,  and  an  unsaponifahld 
waxy  body  m  the  fusel  oil  nrom  rum. 

Fehling  obtained  from  the  fusel  oil  of  beet  molasses  not  only 
several  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  a  neutral  fat,  which  when  heated  gave 
off  the  odour  of  acrolein,  and  which  when  saponified  yielded  capric  acid, 

Perrot  found  in  the  fusel  oil  procured  from  the  same  source  Tarious 
alcohols  and  ethers,  as  also  a  suostance  in  the  form  of  a  fetid  liquid, 
having  the  formula  OgHjoO,  which  distiUed  over  at  about  200*  C. 

Although  some  of  the  fusel  oil  passes  over  with  the  alcohol,  yet  as 
it  has  a  higher  boiling  point  than  alcohol  much  of  it  remains  behind 
in  the  retorts,  as  also  some  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol. 

A  portion  of  the  acetic  acid,  however,  passes  over  with  the  alcohol, 
and  this  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
but  the  fusel  oil  is  more  difficult  of  separation,  and  is  best  removed  by 
means  of  bone  black  or  animal  charcoal. 

Properties  of  fusel  oU, — Dr.  Tavlor  remarks  of  fusel  oil,  that '  in 
small  quantities  it  produces  intoxication.  I  have  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  \-apour,  and  found  them  to  be  giddiness,  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  a  sense  of  iklling.  Headache  followed 
which  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 

*  Two  drachms  of  the  oil  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  hours,  three  drachins 
in  an  hour,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in 
four  minutes.' 

Much  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  spirit  imperfectly  rectified  anaes 
from  its  contamination  with  fusel  oil. 

Detection  of  fusel  oU, — When  the  nose  is  applied  to  spirits  in  its 
hot  state  containing  fiisel  oil,  the  vapour  of  the  oil  irritatea  the  eyes 
and  nostrils ;  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  smell  as  an  alcoholic  solu^on 
of  cyanogen,  as  may  be  perceived  by  standing  near  the  dischaige-pipe 
of  the  refrigeratory  worm  of  a  raw-grain  whisky  still.  Spirits  con- 
taminated with  fusel  oil  intoxicate  more  strongly  than  pure  spirits  of 
the  same  strength,  and  excite,  in  many  persons,  even  temporary  firemn-. 

If  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  fc 
mixed  with  150  parts  of  spirits,  and  the  mixture  be  well  shaken,  then 
slowly  evaporated  down  to  15  parts,  and  mixed  with  15  parts  of  dilnte 
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sulphuric  acid  in  a  well-corked  phial,  there  will  soon  exhale  from  the 
mixture  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  characteristic  of  the  quality  and 
origin  of  the  impure  spirit,  whether  obtained  from  raw  grain,  from 
malt,  potatoes,  rye,  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  &c.  This  process  may  be 
used  also  for  testing  wines. 

The  JDefuselatxon  of  Alcohol, 

The  separation  of  the  fusel  oil  invariably  contained  in  all  crude 
spirits  obtained  by  distillation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
and  difficulty,  since  fusel  oil  imparts  to  spirit  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell. 

Although  the  boiling  points  of  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols  are 
widely  different,  namely,  78-4**  0.  and  132°  C,  it  is  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  alcohols  liy  fractional  distillation,  since  frisel  oil  evaporates 
to  a  considerable  extent  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  absorbing  power  of  wood  charcoal  is  tlie  means  most  generally 
made  use  of  in  the  defuselation  of  spirits.  The  charcoal  should  be 
recentlv  ignited  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  spirit  must  be 
allowed  to  filter  slowly  through  it,  but  frequently  the  charcoal  is 
directly  put  into  the  still,  where  it  retains  a  part,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole,  of  the  fusel  oil.  A  better  method  of  separation  is  to  pass 
the  vapour  of  the  spirit  before  condensation  through  a  stratum  of  wood 
charcoal. 

The  employment  of  a  layer  of  dioxide  of  manganeie.  besides  the  use 
of  charcoal,  the  addition  of  slaked  lime  and  of  8oap4)otlei^e  lye  have  all 
been  recommended.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  added  to  the  spirit 
before  rectification  is  freauently  employed.  Chloride  of  sine  and  chloride 
of  calcium^  as  also  evlpnate  of  copper  decomposed  oy  caustic  potash, 
have  been  proposed.  Lastly,  Itunefeld  recommends  manganate  ofpotas- 
isinm,  but  this  acts  both  upon  the  ethylic  alcohol  and  upon  the  fusel 
oil,  the  spirit  having  imparted  to  it  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

Milk  has  been  employed  for  the  defuselation  of  spirits.  Breton 
recommends  olive  ot/,  which  is  said  to  absorb  the  amylic  alcohol.  Soda 
soap  is  capable  of  retaining  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fusel  oil. 

By  cooling  the  spirit  to  be  fi^ed  from  amylic  alcohol  to— 16°  0.  the 
fusel  oil  falls  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  separated. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol, 

The  question  is  as  yet  by  no  means  settled,  whether  alcohol  when 
taken  into  the  system  is  absorbed  without  alteration  and  eliminated 
iindecomposed,  or  whether  any  is  decomposed  and  oxidised  in  the 
"blood.  It  is  certain  that  the  urine  of  persons  who  partake  freely  of 
ardent  spirits  contains  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  which  may  be 
tieptiratcd  by  distillation,  the  distillate  being  in  some  cases  inflammable. 
The  opinion,  however,  which  was  formerly  entertained,  that  the  alcohol 
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accumulates  in  certain  oi^ns^  as  in  the  liver  and  bmn,  seems  to  be 
without  foundation.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy,  Straudi,  Masing', 
and  others  seem  to  show,  that  all  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  as  such, 
whilst  Schulinus  and  Anstie  affirm  that  a  part  disappears  in  the 
system. 

When  taken  in  small  quantities,  alcohol  aids  dij^pestion,  but  die 
habitual  use  of  larger  amounts  induces  a  thickening  of  the  comiectiTe 
tissue  between  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  and  even  disappearance  of 
the  glands.  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and,  when  injected 
into  the  portal  vein,  augments  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Alcohol  lessens 
the  secretion  of  carbonic  add  through  the  lungs,  and  also  the  elimi- 
nating power  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  it  increases  at  first  tilie  force  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  but  eventually  it  depresses  the  action  by  paralyaii^ 
the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

On  the  nervous  system  alcohol  acts  as  an  ansesthetic,  diminishing 
and  even  suspending  thought,  and  the  action  of  the  senses.  Althou^ 
in  some  cases  it  is  said  that  the  senses  are  sharpened  by  it,  yet  we 
experiments  of  Edward  Smith  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
moderate  doses  alcohol  causes  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  ezbUaiation, 
but  different  spirits  behave  very  differently  in  this  respect,  probably  in 
consequence  ot  their  containing  different  ethers  and  volatile  oils,  "fhos 
sam-shoo  and  rakki  cause  great  excitement,  followed  by  torpor  and  de- 
pression, while  absinthe  is  very  hurtful. 

The  voluntaiT  muscular  power  is  greatly  lessened,  especially  by  the 
consumption  of  laxge  quantities  of  a^ent  spirits,  and  in  very  large 
doses  the  respiratory  muscles  or  the  nerves  in  connection  with  them 
are  paralysed,  and  thus  death  is  not  un&equently  caused.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  considerably  depressed  by  large  doses  of  alcohol, 
and  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Arctic  explorers,  as- 
Sir  John  Richardson,  Mr.  Goodsir,  Dr.  King,  Captain  Kennedy,  Dr^ 
Kane,  and  others,  who  found  the  use  of  alcohol  under  the  influ^ice  of 
great  cold  to  be  particularly  hurtful. 

'  Alcohol  appears  to  decrease  strength  and  impair  nutrition,  by  hin- 
dering oxidation,  and,  if  in  large  quantities,  the  reception  of  food ; 
while  habitually  taken  in  any  large  quantity,  it  leads  to  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  nervous 
system,  the  heart,  lungs^  and  kidneys.' — Parkes. 

Methods  of  Egtimating  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  present  in  any 
Spirituous  Liquid, 

SaccJmrometers,  ^c. — There  are  several  methods  bv  which  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  any  spirituous  liquid  may  be  determined 
with  greater  or  less  accuracy.  One  of  the  readiest  of  these  means  is  to 
ascertain  the  specific  j^ra^dty  of  the  spirit  by  a  specific  gravity  instru- 
ment for  liquids.  Of  these  instnunents,  many  different  kinds  have 
been  iaventel,  with  scales  adapted  to  the  range  of  the  liquids  for  the 
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determination  of  the  density  of  which  thej  have  been  constructed  t- 
thus  we  have  saccharanieters,  kydrometer$y  aicohohmeterBy  &c. ;  but  the 
principle  on  which  these  instruments  are  constructed  is  alike  in  all 
cases.  By  the  saccharometer  the  amount  of  extractive  matter  in  beer  on 
other  alcoholic  liquids  is  ascertained. 

St/kei^  hydrometer, — ^The  instrument  in  ^neial  use  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  spirituous  li(|uids  m  this  coimtiy  is  what  is 
Ivnown  as  Syke^  hydrometer.  It  difiers  from  the  ordinaiy  hydrometer 
in  the  division  of  its  scale,  and  also  in  the  use  of  weights.  The  hy- 
drometer is  calculated  to  show  the  strength  in  spirit  either  above  or 
below  a  certaiQ  fixed  standard,  denominated  'proof.'  Proof  spirit 
is  defined  bv  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  '  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature 
of  61®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  exactly  j|  parts  of  an  equal 
measure  of  distilled  water.'  That  is  to  say^  1^  measures  of  proof 
spirit  weigh  as  much  as  12  measures  of  water.  The  stem  of  the  instru- 
ment is  graduated  and  subdivided  so  as  to  meet  the  extremes  of 
variation  in  the  strength  of  the  liquors  examined  by  it. 

Sykes'  hydrometer  is  the  instrument  mostly  used  by  the  Excise,  by 
brewers,  distillers^  and  publicans. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spirituous  liquid  is  subject  to  great, 
variations  at  di£ferent  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spirit  at  the  time  of  taking  its  weight  should  be  noted,  and 
corrections  made  for  this  by  means  of  certain  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  standard  temperature  at  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  usually  taken  is  60^  Fahrenheit,  equal 
tol6-6®0. 

The  specific  gravity  test  for  determining  the  amount  of  alcohol 
present  in  liquids  is  applicable  only  when  they  are  free  from  any  solid 
substance,  as  extractive,  sugar,  &c.,  the  presence  of  which  of  course 
influences  the  gravity.  When,  therefore,  any  liquid  contains  sac-- 
charine  or  other  sohd  matter,  it  is  requisite  that  the  spirit  should  be 
separated  by  distillation,  and  that  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  alcohol  thus  obtained  should  be  taken.  IVhere  strict  accuracy  is 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  distillation  in  almost 
all  cases,  since  there  are  but  few  spirits  which  do  not  contain  more  or 
less  solid  matter. 

Centesimal  alcoholometer. — The  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Gay— 
Lussac  many  years  since,  caUed  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  Sykes'  hydrometer.  The  instrument,  when  im- 
mersed in  any  spirituous  liauid  at  the  temperature  of  15°  Oentigiade, 
equal  to  69°  Fahr.,  at  once  mdicates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  by  volume^ 
present.  As  its  name  implies,  the  stem  is  divided  into  a  hundred  part9> 
or  degrees,  and  is  so  contnved  that  each  degree  represents  one-hunoreth 
part  of  anhydrous  or  pure  alcohol;  thus  the  pomt  at  which  it  floats,, 
when  immersed  in  any  spirit  at  a  certain  temperature,  indicates  the 
percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  that  spirit.  The  value 
of  this  instrument  is  that  it  shows  at  once  the  percentage  of  alcohol — 
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all  subsequent  calculations,  with  the  loss  of  time  involved  and  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  inaccuracies,  being  thereby  avoided. 

ShuUioscope, — Another  instrament,  constructed  on  a  totally  difier^ 
«nt  principle  to  the  ordinary  densimeters,  is  the  ebullioscope  or  ebulli- 
tion alcoholometer.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  the  loot  that  the 
boiling  point  of  spirituous  liquids  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  contained  m  them  (a  discovery  made  by  the  Abb6  Brossaid- 
Yidal,  of  Toulon),  without  its  being  essentially  modified,  like  the  other 
instruments,  by  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  solid  ingredients  whidi 
may  be  contained  in  them. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  instrument ;  there  is  the  original 
one  of  M.  Brossard-Vidal,  and  the  modifications  by  M.  Conaty,  by 
MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan,  and  by  Dr.  Ure. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  used  in  the  modification  of  the  instra- 
ment by  MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan  is  graduated  centesimally  in 
•  degrees]!  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of 
M.  Gay-Lussac,  and  its  bidb  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  to  be  nroved. 
The  liquid  is  carefully  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  name  of 
which  should  not  be  strong,  lest  it  occasion  the  too  rapid  ebullition  of 
the  spirit.  Before  using  liie  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  boiling  point  of  pure  water,  and  the  barometrical  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  dav  on  which  the  experiments  are  made. 

In  Dr.  Ure*s  modification  of  the  instrument,  the  scale  is  adapted  to 
that  of  Sykes'  hydrometer. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage— would  save  much 
time  and  trouble — if  densimeters  of  all  kinds  were  revised,  and  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  centesimal  scale,  as  is  done,  in  fact,  in  many  of 
the  instruments  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

The  ebullioscope  is  probably  sufiiciently  accurate  in  the  results 
which  it  furnishes  to  anord  considerable  service  to  the  distiller,  the 
rectifier,  the  wine-maker,  and  the  brewer;  but  it  is  certainly  not  so 
where  extreme  accuracy  is  required. 

Alcoholometric  dilatometer, — Another  instrument  which  has  been 
invented  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  spirituous 
liquids  is  the  alcoholometric  dilato7neter  of  M.  Silbermann.  By  this 
instrument,  the  amount  of  spirit  is  determined  by  the  dilation  of  the 
spirituous  ficjuid  at  various  temperatures. 

Another  instrument  has  been  devised  by  M.  Geissler,  of  Bonn,  based 
upon  the  expanding  power  of  the  steam  obtained  by  heating  a  spirituous 
lia  uid.  This  power  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercuir, 
wliich  can  be  raised  by  the  steam  at  a  heat  of  lOCTO.  The  instrument 
is  called  a  vaporimeter. 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle. — ^But  the  most  accurate  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  spirituous  liquids  from 
their  specific  gra\'ity  is  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle.  la 
using  this,  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  temperature  and  the 
presence  of  any  solid  substance  in  the  spint  must  be  observed  as  in  the 
•employment  of  some  of  the  other  instruments  above  referred  to. 
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For  ordinary  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
of  all  the  instruments  for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  is  the  safest 
4ind  best,  and,  next  to  that,  Sykes'  hydrometer.  But  the  chemist, 
when  any  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  li<^uid  to  be  examined, 
should,  in  all  cases,  separate  the  alcohol  by  disttUation  and  determine 
its  amount  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distiUed  liquid,  and  this  is 
the  method  bv  which  we  have  proceeded  in  the  determination  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  samples  of  spirits  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  which  we  shaU  shortly  make  known.  The  exact  steps  to  be  adopted 
are  as  follows : — 

Aleoholometrieal  Tdbie  of  TraUeg. 


<  Alcohol  in 

•lOOMeMares 

of  Spirit. 

Spedflc  Gravity 
at6(PFa2ir. 

Difteronoe 

of  the      I 
Spec.  Orav. ' 

Alcohol  in 

lOOHeasuTOB 

of  Spirit. 

Speciflo  Omvlty 
atOO°Fahr. 

Differenoe 

of  the 
Spec  Gray. 

0 

9991 

86 

9570 

18 

1 

9976 

15 

87 

9656 

14 

2 

9961 

15 

88 

9541 

15 

8 

9947 

14 

89 

9526 

15 

4 

9938 

14 

40 

9610 

16 

h 

9919 

14 

41 

9494 

16 

6 

9906 

13 

42 

9478 

16 

7 

9898 

18 

48 

9461 

17 

8 

9881 

12 

44 

9444 

17 

9 

9869 

12 

45 

9427 

17 

10 

9857 

12 

46 

9409 

18 

11 

9845 

12 

47 

9891 

18 

12 

9884 

11 

48 

9878 

18 

18 

9828 

11 

49 

9354 

19 

14 

9812 

11 

50 

9335 

19 

15 

9802 

10 

51 

9815 

20 

16 

9791 

11 

52 

9295 

20 

17 

9781 

10 

58 

9275 

20 

18 

9771 

10 

54 

9254 

21 

19 

9761 

10 

65 

9284 

2$ 

20 

9751 

10 

56 

9218 

21 

21 

9741 

10 

57 

9192 

21 

22 

9731 

10 

58 

•170 

22 

28 

9720 

11 

59 

9148 

22 

24 

9710 

10. 

60 

0126 

22 

25 

9700 

10 

61 

9104 

22 

26 

9689 

11 

62 

9082 

22 

27 

9679 

10 

68 

9059 

28 

28 

9668 

11 

64 

9086 

28 

29 

9657 

11 

65 

9018 

28 

80 

9646 

11 

66 

8989 

24 

81 

9684 

12 

67 

8965 

24 

82 

9622 

12 

68 

8941 

24 

88 

9609 

18 

69 

8917 

24 

84 

9696 

18 

70 

8892 

25 

85 

9588 

18 
3 

71 
P 

«867 

25 
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Alcohol  in 

lOOMewmres 

of  Spirit. 

Spedflo  Grayity 

Difference 

of  the 
Spec.  OiaT. 

Alcohol  in 

lOOMcamires 

of  Spirit. 

Specific  Onrity 
ateo^Fahr, 

Diiference 

of  the 
Spe&GimT. 

1 

72 

8842 

25 

87 

8428 

80 

78 

8817 

26 

88 

8897 

31 

74 

8791 

26 

89 

8865 

32 

76 

8766 

26 

90 

8382 

38 

76 

8789 

26 

91 

8299 

88 

77 

8712 

27 

92 

8265 

34 

78 

8686 

27 

93 

8280 

35 

79 

8658 

27 

94 

8194 

36 

80 

8681 

27 

95 

8157 

37 

81 

8608 

28 

96 

8118 

39 

82 

8575 

28 

97 

8077 

41 

88 

8547 

28 

98 

8084 

43 

84 

8518 

29 

99 

7988 

46 

85 

8488 

80 

100 

7989 

49 

86 

8458 

80 

100  cc.  of  the  Bpirit  are  distilled^  and  the  distillation  carried  laearij  to 
dryness ;  the  distillate  is  made  up  with  distilled  water  to  the  original 
biilk^  a^in  brought  to  a  temperature  of  16*5^0.  and  its  specific  gravity 
ascertuned.  These  particulars  being  determined,  the  neroentage  of 
alcohol  is  ascertained  by  the  alcoholometrical  table  of  Trailes,  p.  801. 

The  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  difference  of  the 
specific  gravities  which  give  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  for  such 
densities  as  are  not  found  sufBlciently  near  in  the  table,  and  tiie  dif- 
ference of  their  numerators  is  the  next  greatest  to  the  density  found 
in  the  table ;  for  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  found 
for  16*5''  0.  be  9606  (the  percentage  will  be  between  33  and  34), 
the  difference  from  9609  (which  is  the  next  greatest  number  in  the 
table)"- 4,  and  the  fraction  is  — ,  therefore  the  true  percentage  i» 
33  ^,  or,  decimally,  thus,  33*31.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
by  volume,  of  alcohol  in  the  fpn  or  other  spirit  under  examination, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : — ^In  order  to  find  the  percentage 
of  absolute  alcohol  of  7939  sjpecific  gravity  in  a  sample  of  spirit,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  looked  for  in  the  second  column  of 
the  table,  and  if  the  exact  figure  be  not  found  the  next  higher  gravity 
is  taken.  For  instance,  we  have  obtained  a  distillate  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  9436,  then  we  find  in  the  table  that  the  next  h^her  specific 
gravity  of  9444  corresnonds  to  44  per  cent,  of  alcohoL  lue  difierence 
between  the  two  specinc  gravities  is  then  calculated — ^in  this  case  it  is  8. 
In  the  third  column  we  find  that  a  difference  of  17  corresponds  to  one 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a  difference  of  8  therefore  to  0*47  per  cent.,  which 
has  to  be  added  tp  the  whole  number  found.    A  spirit  of  a  specific 
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gravity  of  9436  contains  consequently  44*47  per  cent,  by  measure  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

But  now  supposing  we  baye  subjected  160  cc.  to  distillation,  and 
bave  obtained  100  cc.  of  distillate,  wmch  we  found  to  contain  44*47  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  we  have  to  consider  that  this  percentage  was  obtained 
from  150  cc.  We  say,  therefore,  160  :  44*47  « 100  :  x,  and  by  calcu- 
lating this  simple  rule  of  three  sum,  we  find  .r  to  be  29*6  per  cent. 

Detection  of  fueel  oil. — ^There  are  no  chemical  reactions  unfor- 
tunately whereby  the  presence  of  this  oil  in  the  minute  quantity  in 
which  it  is  oidinarily  contained  in  the  wines  and  spirits  of  commerce 
may  be  detected,  much  less  estimated.  The  method  usually  relied 
upon  is  the  odour  of  the  oil.  This  is  best  perceived  when  the  ethylic 
alcohol  baa  either  been  allowed  to  evaporate  or  when  it  has  l!een 
separated  by  certain  special  means.  A  veiy  simple  and  common  prac- 
tice is  to  rub  some  of  the  spirit  between  the  hands  and,  after  allowing 
the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  the  odour  may  sometimes  be  perceived. 

Or  a  portion  of  the  spirit  may  be  put  into  a  glass  or  bottle  with 
some  porous  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  odour  of  the  fusel  oil  will 
become,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  veiy  perceptible.  See  p.  786 
for  further  details. 


BRANDY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTSBATION. 

Any  foreign  spirit,  su^ar,  any  acrid  or  carminative  substance,  or  any 
substances  employed  to  produce  flavour  and  aroma  not  derived  from  the  grape. 
Water  in  such  proportion  aa  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  absolute  idcohol  below 
50  per  cent,  by  volume, 

BBAin)T  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  both  white  and  pale  red 
wines,  from  refuse  wines ;  also  from  the  murk  left  in  the  wine  press, 
and  tiie  refuse  of  wine  casks.  .  One  of  the  largest  brandy-producing 
countries  is  the  south  of  France.  The  quality  and  strength  of  brandy 
de{)end  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  and  as  a  rule 
white  wines  furnish  the  best  brandy,  since  they  contain  more  of  the 
volatile  constituents,  especially  oenanthic  ether,  than  the  red. 

The  grapes  grown  m  some  districts  furnish  brandy  possessed  of 
peculiar  aromas ;  thus  the  wines  of  Selleuil,  in  Dauphin^  furnish  a 
brandy  having  the  aroma  of  the  Florentine  iris,  while  those  oi  St.  Pierre, 
in  Vivarais,  a  spirit  having  the  odour  of  the  violet. 

Of  the  mBsij  descriptions  and  qualities  of  brandy,  the  best  is  true 
cognaCf  which  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wines  of  a  superior 
quality.  Brandies  prepared  from  inferior  wines  contain  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  essential  oils,  and  hence  they  have  less  of  the  characteristic 
bouquet  and  flavour  which  distinguish  brandies  of  the  first  quality. 
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But  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  now  emploTed  in  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquids,  a  superior  product  is  ootaoned  firam 
many  inferior  descriptions  of  wine. 

A  brandy  of  a  lower  quality  is  obtained  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  the  dar£  red  wines  of  those  countries. 

In  France  the  brandy  sold  is  usually  of  two  strangtha — ^the  one 
contains  from  Id  to  20  degrees  Baumd,  and  is  called  '  eau  de  vie  i 
preuye  de  Hollande/  and  the  other  '  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d'huile ; '  but 
tiie  brandies  as  first  made  are  stronger  than  the  *  preuye  de  HoUande,' 
and  are  distinguished  as  fiye-eix,  four-five,  three-four,  two-three,  three- 
five,  fouiveeven,  five-nine,  six-eleven,  three-dx,  three-eeven,  three- 
eight,  and  three-nine. 

The  brandies  of  different  districts  are  stated  to  be  all  dIatinguiBh- 
able  by  au  experienced  dealer  by  peculiarities  in  their  aioma  and 
fiavour. 

Cfenuine  French  brandy  commonly  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  owi«g 
to  the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  ao^ic  acid,  when  it  ia  apt  also 
to  contain  acetic  ether.  Of  course  when  kept  in  casks  for  a  long  tune 
it  may  take  up  therefrom  both  astringent  and  colouring  mattera.  WhiOD 
first  mstiUed  brandy  is  perfectly  colourless,  pale  brandy  obtaining  the 
colour  which  it  exhibits  from  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  while  Ivown 
brandy  is  coloured  with  fnigar  or  caramel,  dissolved  in  lime  water. 

Ure  says  that  brandy  is  sold  usually  about  10  per  cent,  under  proof, 
equal  to  50*85  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

THE  ADITLTESATIONS  OF  BBAin)T. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  adulterations  of  brandy  is  wiHi  water. 

Anotiier  adulteration  is  with  spirit  obtained  from  cant,  wgar^ 
nioUuses,  beetroot,  or  potatoes. 

In  some  cases  one  or  other  of  these  difierent  spirits  is  substituted 
for  genuine  brandy,  the  flavour  of  brand^r  being  communicated  to  them 
by  artificial  fiavourings,  but  the  requisite  colour  being  obtained  by 
means  of  burnt  sugar. 

Much  of  even  the  French  brandy  imported  into  this  conntzj  con- 
sists either  in  part  or  wholly  of  com,  but  more  frequently  of  beetroot 
spirit. 

Strange  to  relate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  com  spirit  haa  of  late 
been  imported  into  France,  to  m  used  in  the  adulteration  of  Frendi 
brandy.  Fftrt  of  this  com  spirit  is  returned  to  us  in  the  fimn  of 
Inundy,  this  adulterated  branay  on  its  arrival  in  thb  countzy  under- 
going in  many  instances  further  adulteration  by  the  addition  of  mote 
com  spirit,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly  adulterated. 

The  article  known  as  British  brandy  connsts  for  the  moat  part  of 
com  spirit  flavoured.  The  flavouring  is  accomplished  sometimea  by 
the  addition  of  a  littie  genmne  brandy,  but  more  frequently  bj  diatij- 
lation  of  the  murk,  the  name  givaa  to  tiie  refuse  skins  and  pips  of  the 
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grape  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  wine.  '  The  British  brandy 
maier  buys  up  this  murk,  and  imports  it  into  this  country,  paying 
upon  it  the  same  duty  as  upon  wine.  By  distilling  British  molasses 
oyer  these  lees,  the  manufacturer  obtains,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar 
flavour  which  characterises  Frencb  brandy.' — Tricks  of  Trade, 

The  late  Br.  Normandy,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scholefield,  Ohaiiman  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee  relatiye  to 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  of  1855,  made  these  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  flavouring  of  brandy  by  means  of  artificially-prepared  essences : — 
^  Brandy  is  extensively  prepared  in  this  country,  especially  since  the 
discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  of  producing  essential  oils  artificially 
— oils  which  have  the  odour  of  that  particular  ether  to  which  brandy 
owes  its  flavour.' 

When  molasses  spirit  is  employed  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  pre- 
viously rectified  by  oistillation  over  freshly-burnt  charcoal  and  qmck- 
lime.  Indeed  it  is  essential  that  all  spirits,  especially  potato  spirit, 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  should  imdergo  careful  recti- 
fication, in  order  to  free  them  firom  the  peculiar  tastes  and  odours,  which 
might  but  too  plainly  reveal  the  nature  and  origm  of  the  spirit. 

Receipts  are  of  course  not  wanting  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
French  brandy.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  formula  as  one  which 
is  employed  for  converting  com  spirit  into  imitation  brandy.  Pure 
sdcohoi  is  to  be  diluted  to  the  proof  strength ;  to  every  hundredweight 
of  the  spirit,  half  a  pound  of  argol,  wintstoney  or  cream  of  tartar  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  as  well  as  a  little  acetic  ether, 
some  French  wine  vinegar,  bruised  French  phtmB,  and  flower  stuff 
from  Cognac  (murk).  The  spirit  is  then  to  be  distilled  aS,  with  a 
gentle  &re,  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  an  agitator.  The  spirit 
which  comes  over  is  coloured  with  burnt  sqgar  to  the  tint  required, 
and  roughened  to  the  taste  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  catechu 
or  hino. 

Oak  sawdust  and  tincture  of  grape  stones,  prepared  purposely  fiom 
the  murk,  are  used  to  impart  to  new  brandy  the  taste  of  an  old  spirit 
which  has  become  ripened  in  an  oaken  cask. 

The  author  of  a  work  on  '  Malted  and  Umnalted  Com,  connected 
with  Brewinff  and  Distilling,'  ^vee  the  following  receipt  for  making 
an  adulterated  brandy,  suitable  for  retail  purposes : — 

To  10  pnncheons  of  brandy    .       ^ 
Add  flavouring  raisin  spirit  . 
Tincture  of  grains  of  paradise 
Cherry  laurel  water 
Spirit  of  almond  cake     . 

Total 

Add  also,  10  handfals  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  complexion  with 
banit  sugar. 


1,081 

gallons 

118 

n 

4 

rt 

2 

yf 

2 

>» 

1,207  gallons. 
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The  case  of  brandy  affords,  then,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  ptdi  of 
refinement  to  which  the  art  of  adulteration  has  reached  in  these  daja. 

Memlts  of  the  Exammatuni  of  Samples. 

Of  eighteen  samples  of  brandy  subjected  to  examination — 

The  alcohol  ranged  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  by  volume. 

The  majority  of  the  samples  consisted  of  so-called  British  brandy. 

Nearly  all  the  brandies  were  coloured  with  humt  mgwr. 

Lastly,  in  none  of  the  samples  was  Cayeume  present.  This  is  par* 
ticulaily  worthy  of  note,  because  some  of  the  biamiies  were  procured 
at  houses  at  which  both  the  gin  and  rum  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  that  substance.  This  at  least  shows  that  acrid  substances  are  not 
so  fre(|uently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  as  of  other  spirit- 
uous liquors.    Tnis  result  is,  therefore,  in  some  de^^ee  satisfactory. 

Brandy  and  rum  are  seizable  if  sold  by  or  found  in  the  possessioii 
of  the  dealer  unless  it  possesses  a  certain  strength,  17  per  cent,  bdow 
proof,  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  equal  to  40  per  cent,  by  weight.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  Act  30th  Greo.  III. : — 

'  No  distiller,  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  shall  serve  or  send 
out  any  foreign  spirits  of  a  lower  strength  than  that  of  one  in  six  under 
hydrometer  proof,  nor  have  in  his  possession  any  foreign  spirits  mixed 
together  except  shrub,  cherry  or  raspberry  brandy,  of  lower  strength 
than  as  aforesaid,  upon  pain  of  such  spirits  being'forfeited ;  and  such 
spirits,  with  the  casks  and  vessels  containing  the  same,  may  be  seized 
by  any  officer  of  Excise.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  brandies  examined  by  us  were 
sold  in  violation  of  the  Act  above  quoted,  and,  as  usual,  without  let  or 
hindrance  by  the  Excise. 

DETECTION  OF  THE  ADFLTERATIONe  OF  BRANDT. 

The  adulterations  of  brandy  already  noticed  are  with  watery  foreign 
spiritf  sugary  burnt  sugary  and  various  substances  to  impart  flavour  and 
aroma,  as  grains  of  paradise^  tincture  of  catechu  or  hino,  a  tanctme 
prepared  fxoni  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  artificial  essence  of  brandy  ^  raiain 
spirit,  cherry  laurel  water,  and  the  water  distilled  from  ahnondcdke. 

If  we  except  grains  of  paradise  the  other  substances  used  are  usoaDy 
present  in  too  minute  qnantttiee  to  be  discoverable  bv  the  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  pursued  operating  on  the  quantity  of  brandy  usually 
submitted  to  the  analyst.  We  therefore  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon 
the  methods  whereby  some  of  the.  substances  above  enumerated  might 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  be  detectable,  but  we  limit  our 
observations  to  water,  extraneous  spirit,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  grains 
of  paradise. 

Water. — ^The  amount  of  water  present  in  any  spirituous  liquor  not 
containing  any  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  may  be  apptoxi* 
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mately  determined  by  siinply  takiog  the  specific  grtmt^  of  the  liquid 
and  deducing  from  it  by  reference  to  certain  tables,  which  have  been 
spedally  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  or 
spirit  thereby  indicated.  But  when  solid  matter  is  present  one  portion 
of  the  spirit  must  be  distilled  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  tne  dis- 
tillate aetermined,  and  another  portion  must  be  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  solid  matter  present  so  ascertained.  With  these 
data  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  determined  by  difference. 

Extraneous  ipirit. — The  rectification  of  potato,  com,  and  other 
spirits  not  derived  from  the  grape  is  in  these  days  usually  so  perfect 
that  the  detection  of  foreign  spirit,  that  is,  spirit  not  derived  from  the 
"grape,  is  impossible  in  many  cases.  When,  however^  the  spirit  is 
less  perfectly  rectified  and  contains  minute  quantities  of  fusel  oil^  it 
may  be  discovered  in  some  instances  by  the  methods  already  referred 
to  for  detecting  the  disagreeable  and  diaracteiistic  odour  of  that  sub- 
^stance.    See  pages  796  and  803. 

Suffor, — !For  the  determination  of  suffar,  whether  grape  or  cane,  we 
-vefer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  ^  Sugar.' 

Burnt  sugar, — See  the  report  on  *  Vinegar.' 

Detection  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  grams  of  paradise, — ^The  detec^ 
tion  of  Oayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  is  readily  effected  in  tiie  case 
of  brandy  and  other  spirits  by  simply  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 
■spirit  and  tasting  whatever  residue  be  left.  The  presence  of  Cayenne 
is  sufiiciently  demonstrated  by  the  irritating  character  of  the  vapours 
evolved  when  the  substance  containing  it  is  burnt.  Supposing  the 
fiery  and  pungent  residue  not  to  give  off  such  vapours,  this  woidd  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  substance  to  which  the  pungency  was  due 
really  consisted  of  grains  of  paradise,  but  since  these  contain  not  onl^ 
a  fixed  resin  of  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  but  also  a  volatile  oil 
having  the  smell  of  camphor  and  a  hot  penetrating  ta^,  a  further 
means  of  discrimination  is  thereby  afforded. 


HUM  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

PEFINITIOM  OP  ADULTBKATIOK.» 

Any  foreign  spirit,  added  sugar,  or  any  acrid  or  carminatiye  sabstance,  or  any 
■substances  emplojed  to  produce  flavour  and  aroma.  Water  in  such  proportion 
as  to  reduce  the  absolute  alcohol  to  below  60  per  cent  by  volume. 

Rtth  is  the  spirit  obtuned  from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  molasses  and  lees,  and 
•diluted  with  water. 

'  The  wort  is  made  in  Jamaica  by  adding  to  1,000  gallons  of  dunder 
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120  gallonfi  of  molasses^  720  gallons  of  skimmiDgs  r<-120  of  molaases 
in  sweetness)  and  160  gallons  of  water ;  so  that  tnere  may  be  in  the 
liquid  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  solid  sugar.  Another  proportion  oflen 
UM>d  is  100  gallons  of  molasses,  200  gallons  of  lees^  800  gaUons  of 
skimmings,  and  400  of  water ;  the  mixture  containing,  therefore,  15  per 
cent,  of  sweets.' — Ure, 

From  1,200  gallons  of  the  saccharine  liquid  thus  prepared  usually 
about  115  gallons  of  rum  of  the  strength  of  proof  spirit  are  obtained. 

In  France  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  is  made  from  the  molaaflfts  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  lime 
and  potash  contained  in  the  liquor,  which  impart  to  it  an  alkaline 
reaction,  that  the  fermentation  is  stopped  and  cannot  be  then  leviTed 
until  the  aUudi  has  been  neutralised  bv  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Rum  owes  its  distinctive  smell  and  taste  to  a  peculiar  volatile  ether, 
butyric  ether  or  butyrate  of  ethyl. 

It  differs  from,  other  spirits  in  its  tendency  to  cause  perspiration ;. 
for  this  reason  it  is  often  used  by  those  suffering  from  colds  and  cou^^ia. 

THE  ADULTBBATIOITS  OF  BTTIC. 

The  adulterations  of  rum  conmst  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  woto-^ 
whereby  its^strength  is  reduced  j  of  Cayenne  or  cocctUus  indicus,  to  give 
the  adulterated  article  apparent  strength ;  and,  lastly,  of  migitr  and  burnt 
su^ar,  to  restore  the  sweetness  and  colour  lost  in  consequence  of  dilu* 
tion. 

An  instance  leading  to  &tal  results  of  the  Adulteration  of  rum  witk 
cQcculua  indicm  occurred  some  years  since  at  Liverpool.  It  is  recorded 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book  on  '  Toxicology.' 

Several  sailors  drank  a  glass  eadi  of  the  sophisticated  sjuiit  \  one 
died  the  same  evening,  but  the  others,  although  made  seriously  ill, 
ultimately  recovered. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  rum  in  some  cases ;  this  is  generally 
to  be  r^arded  as  an  accidental  impregnation,  the  lead  being  derived 
from  the  worm  of  the  still.  It  is  in  new  rum  that  lead  is  chiefly  met 
with.  Dr.  Traill  found  that  the  spirit  received  into  a  tumbler  as  it 
came  from  the  stUl  always  containea  lead,  but  that  it  disappeared  from 
the  same  spirit  after  having  been  kept  in  an  oaken  cask  for  some  time. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  is,  that  the  spirit  extracts  tannin 
from  the  cask,  and  the  lead  uniting  with  this  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound and  becomes  precipitated. 

There  is  a  kind  of  rum  termed  '  Pineapple  Rum.'  The  flavour  of 
pineapple  is  communicated  to  the  spirit  by  steeping  in  it  slices  of  the 
pine.  Recently  chemists  have  found  out  methods  of  imitating  veir 
exactly  the  flavour  of  the  pine,  and  hence  tius  artificially  prepared 
flavouring  is  often  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  to  convert  not  only 
ordinary  rum,  but  even  ordinary  spirit  into  ^  Pineapple  Rum.' 
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This  flaTOuriog  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  batter  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol,  or  by  comDinisgamylic  or  potato  alcohol  with  butmc 
acid,  and  then  dis-solying  the  butyrate  of  amyl  formed  in  alcohoL  This- 
iiayouring  is  much  used  in  sweetmeats. 

.Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Oi  twenty  samples  of  rum  subjected  to  analysis,  the  alcohol  ranged 
from  47  per  cent,  by  yolume  the  highest,  to  27  per  cent,  the  lowest, 
while  Cayenne  was  detected  in  six  of  the  samples ;  that  is,  some  of  the^ 
spirits  did  not  contain  much  more  than  half  as  much  alcohol  as  others, 
and  consequently  were  of  little  more  than  half  the  yalue.  The  same 
was  foimd,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  be  the  case  with  the  gins  ex- 
amined ^  some  of  them  contained  only  half  the  quantity  of  spirit  that 
others  did,  and  this  although  the  price  paid  for  them  was  nearly  the- 
same  in  all  cases. 

THE  SETECIIOK  OF  THE  ADJTLTEBAXIOIXB  OF  BI7K. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  water,  sugar ,  and. 
Cayenne  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to  under  the  head  of  ^  Brandy/ 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  grains  of  paradise  and  cocctdut 
indicus  wiU  be  found  described  in  the"^  artiple  on  '  Beer.'  It  is  easier 
to  discoyer  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  rum  than  in  beer,  owing  to- 
the  smaller  quantity  of  extractiye  matter  contained  in  tixat  spirit. 
A  yeiy  excellent  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  cocculus 
indicus  is  to  eyaporate  about  half  a  pint  of  rum  to  dryness,  to  dissolye 
the  extract  in  about  ten  ounces  or  so  of  water,  and  to  place  in  it  a. 
small  liye  fish.  If  the  spirit  contain  picrotoxin  the  fish  will  soon  ex-^ 
hibit  the  usual  symptoms  of  "poisoning  oy  that  deadly  substance. 

For  the  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  lead  see 
reports  on  '  Water'  and  '  Vinegar.' 


GIN  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFnanoN  op  adulteration. 

Any  acrid  substance,  sulphuric  acid,  combined  or  free,  lead,  zinc,  and  water- 
in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the  absolute  alcohol  to  below  50  per  cent,  by 
yolume. 

Gdt  was  made  originally  in  Holland,  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam^ 
and  hence  that  wmch  is  brought  to  this  country  is  termed  '  Hollands 
gin.' 

In  Holland  it  is  made  solely  from  unmalted  rye  and  barley  malt^ 
rectified  with  juniper  berries.    In  Britain^  gin  is  for  the  most  part 
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•obtained  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  molasses  and  com  being* 
•sometimes  emoloyed,  particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grain ;  and 
it  is  usually  flayoured  not  only  with  juniper  berries,  but  with  certain 
other  substances,  most  of  which  are  aromatics,  and  amongst  which  are 
the  following:  coriander j  cardamotn,  and  caratcay  seeks,  grain»  of 
paradise,  angelica  root,  calamus  root,  crushed  almond  cake,  Houorice 
powder,  and  orange  peel.  These  ingredients,  variously  combinea,  iann. 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  'gin  flavouring.* 

^  Pure  gin  should  consist,  as  does  Hollands,  solely  of  rectified  oam 
.spirit  flavoured  with  juniper  berries. 

THE  ADITLTEHATIOKB  OF  GIN. 

Gin  is  commonly  diluted  or  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of 
water. 

But  since  the  addition  of  water  to  gin  renders  the  mixture  whitish 
and  turbid,  by  occasioning  the  precipitation  of  the  oilv  and  resinous 
matters  of  the  juniper  and  other  substances  employed,  to  flavour  the 
gin  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit,  it  becomes  necessaij  to 
'  fine '  the  gin,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  restore  the  transparency  of 
the  spirituous  mixture. 

Tne  substances  more  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  alum, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  occasionally  acetate  of  lead.  Mum  dissolved 
in  water  is  first  added  to  the  weakened  spirit,  and  then  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  whole  is  stirred  together,  and  left  at  rest  for 
twenty-four  nours.  The  alumina  of  the  alum,  precipitated  by  the 
•carbonate  of  potash,  acts  '  as  a  strainer  upon  the  milky  liauor,  and 
carries  down  with  it  the  finely-divided  oily  matter,  which  proauoes  the 
blue  colour  of  the  diluted  liquor.' — Accunf. 

Hoche  alum  is  sometimes  used  for  clarifying  spirituous  liqnore 
vrithout  any  other  addition. 

'  Another  method  consists  in  adding  first  a  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead,  and  then  a  solution  of  alum.  This  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
because  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  produced  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquor,  which  it  thus  renders  poisonous.  Unfortunately  this  method 
of  dancing  spirituous  liquors,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  more 
fiequently  practised  than  the  preceding  method,  because  its  action  is 
more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  fine  complexion,  or  great 
refractive  power ;  hence  some  vestiges  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in 
onalt  spirit.' — Accum, 

Another  substance  added  to  gin  is  sulphuric  acid,  Mr.  Mitchdl 
states  that  a  mixture  composed  of  alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  almond 
oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  frequently  added  to  gin. 
'This  compound,'  he  remarks,  'not  only  fines  the  gin,  but  oommuni- 
cates  to  it  tne  property  of  "beading,"  or  hanging  in  pearly  drope  or  beads 
on  the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  it.  When  gin  doee  this,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  strong  in  proportion  as  it  beads,  and  the  abova 
mixture  communicates  to  w^  gin  that  property,  so  that  it  will  be 
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evident  gin  can  be  consideraMy  dilated  with  water,  and  yet,'by  the 
addition  of  the  above,  appear  of  its  proper  strength.' 

But  opacity  is  not  the  only  evil  produced  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  gin ;  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  gin  are  so  reduced  that  it  be* 
comes  necessary  to  add  other  substances  to  restore  the  quaHtiee  lost 
by  dilution — ^these  being  gugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  cayenne,  in  the  form 
of  tincture  ofcapncum,  or  grcdru  of  paradise,  to  give  it  pungency  and 
apparent  strength. 

The  flavour  and  properties  of  gin  are  further  modified  by  the  use  of 
compounds  known  as  gtnjlavourings. 

These  are  composed  of  various  cordial  and  aromatic  substances, 
«ach  distiller  usually  giving  the  preference  to  a  formula  of  his  own. 

In  Dr.  Mttspratt's  ^  Chemistry '  wiU  be  found  several  receipts  for 
gin  flavourings,  copied  from  the  note-book  of  an  extensive  spirit 
Tectifier.    Two  of  tnese  are  as  follows : — 

Phin  or  London  Oin  is  made  as  follows : 
700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification. 
70  Ids.  German  jnniper  berries. 
50  lbs.  coriander  seeds. 
3^  lbs.  almond  cake. 
\\  lb.  angelica  root. 
6  lbs.  liquorice  powder. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Wegt  Cmmtry  Oin,  known  also  as  Plymouth 
^n,  the  annexed  is  the  process  given  in  Dr.  Muspratt's  work : — In- 
troduce into  the  still  700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification,  and  flavonr 
with— 

14  lbs.  German  jnniper  berries. 
1^  lb.  calamus  root,  cut ;  and 
8   lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  gin  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  particularly  in  the  western 
counties  of  England ;  it  is  also  used  in  makmg  British  Hollands,  and 
in  that  case  is  mixed  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  fine  gin,  reduced  to 
twenty-two  under  proof  with  liquor. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  enumerated  in  the  other  receipts,  and  not 
contained  in  those  above  given,  are  orange  peel,  calamus  root,  cassia 
buds,  orris  root,  cardamoms,  and  trains  oi  paiadise. 

In  Shannon's  work, '  On  Brewing  and  Distilling,'  we  meet  with  the 
following  instructions  for  reducing  unsweetened  gm,  and  for  preparing 
and  sweetening  British  gin  :— 

To  Reduce  Unsweetened  Gin. 

A  tun  of  fine  gin 252  gallons. 

Water d6        „ 

Whichf  added  together,  make        ...        288        „ 
The  Doctor  is  now  put  on,  and  it  is  further 

reduced  with  water . "      .        .        .       •         19       „ 

Which  gives     .       .       •       •       807  gallons  of  gin. 
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'  This  done;  let  one  pound  of  alum  be  just  covered  with  water,  and 
dissolved  by  boiling ;  nunmaffe  the  whole  well  together,  and  pour  in 
the  alum,  and  the  whole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  hours. 

'  To  Prepare  and  Sweeten  British  Gin* 

'  Qet  from  your  distiller  an  empty  puncheon  or  cask,  which  will  con- 
tain about  133  gallons.  Then  take  a  cask  of  clear  rectified  spirits — 120 
gallons— of  the  usual  strength  at  which  rectifiers  sell  their  goods ;  put 
the  120  gallons  of  spirits  into  your  empty  cask. 

<  Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar.  Beat  or  rub  the  above  in  a  mortar.  \Vhen  well  nibbed 
together,  have  ready  prepared  half  a  gallon  of  lime  water,  one  gallon  of 
rose  water :  mix  the  whole  in  either  a  pail  or  cask,  with  a  stick,  till 
every  particle  shall  be  dissolved ;  then  add  to  the  foregoing  twenty-five 
poimds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  about  nine  gallons  of  rain  or  Ijfiames  water, 
or  water  that  has  been  boiled :  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  stir 
them  carefully  with  a  stick  in  the  ld3-gallon  cask. 

'  To  force  dovm  the  same,  take  and  boil  eight  ounces  of  alum  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  dissolve  by  degrees  six  or  seven  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar. 
When  the  same  is  milkwarm,  pour  it  into  your  gin,  and  stir  it  well 
together  as  before,  for  five  minutes,  the  same  aa  you  would  a  batt  of 
beer  newly  fined.  Let  your  cask  stand  as  you  mean  to  draw  it.  At 
every  time  you  propose  to  sweeten  again,  that  cask  must  be  well 
washed  out,  and  take  great  care  never  to  shake  your  cask  while  it  ia 
drawing.' 

But  it  appears  there  are  other  little  practices,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  adulteration,  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  by 
retailers  of  spirits.  Mr.  Shannon,  from  whose  work  '  On  Bvewinc' 
and  Distilling '  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  the  following  advice  sod 
recommendations  as  to  certain  manipulations  and  particulars  whidi 
should  be  observed  in  retailing  spirits  over  the  counter. 

'  When  you  are  to  draw  a  sample  of  goods  to  show  a  person  that 
has  judgment  in  the  proof,  do  not  oraw  your  goods  into  a  phial  to  be 
tasted,  or  make  experiment  of  the  strength  thereof  that  way,  because 
the  proof  will  not  hold  except  the  goods  be  exceedingly  strong ;  but 
draw  the  pattern  of  goods  either  into  the  gkiss  from  the  cock,  to  run 
very  small,  or  rather  draw  off  a  small  quantity  into  a  little  pewter 
pot,  and  pour  it  into  your  glass,  extending  your  pot  as  high  above  the 
glass  as  you  can  without  wasting  it,  which  makes  the  goods  carry  a 
better  head  abundantly  than  if  the  same  goods  were  to  be  put  and 
tried  in  a  phial. 

'  You  must  be  so  prudent  as  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  peisons 
jou  have  to  deal  with ;  what  goods  you  sell  to  gentlemen  for  their 
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own  use  who  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  and  as  much  for  time 
of  payment,  tou  must  take  a  considerably  greater  price  than  of  others ; 
what  goods  you  sell  to  persons  where  you  believe  there  is  a  manifest, 
or  at  least  some,  hazard  of  your  money,  you  may  safely  sell  for  more 
than  common  profit;  what  goods  you  sell  to  the  poor,  especially 
medicinally  (as  many  of  your  goods  are  sanative),  be  as  compassionate 
as  the  cases  require.^ 

JtesuUa  of  tJte  Analysis  of  Samples. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Thirty'^ht  samples 
of  ^: — 

That  the  strength  of  the  various  samples  ranged  from  15,645  grs. 
to  34,160  grs.  per  imperial  gallon ;  the  percentages  ranging  from  22*35 
to  4S*80  per  cent,  by  volume. 

It  thus  appears,  that  some  of  the  spirits  contained  less  than  half  as 
much  alcohol  as  some  of  the  other  samples,  and  therefore  that  their 
commercial  value  was  reduced  to  the  enormous  extent  of  more  than 
one-half;  thus,  supposing  the  stronger  sample  to  be  worth  128jper 
gallon,  the  weaker  would  be  worth  less  tnan  6«.  per  gallon.  _  This 
variation  in  the  strength  is  doubtless  principally  attributable  to  dilution 
with  water. 

That  the  quantity  of  sugar  ranged  from  2*43  per  cent,  to  9*28  per 
cent. 

That  two  of  the  samples  contained  oU  of  ciwnamon,  or  more  probably 
of  caM»8. 

That  seoen  of  the  samples  contuned  Oatbnitb  pbfper,  some  of  them 
in  very  large  quantity,  so  that  the  syrupy  extract  left  on  evaporation 
possessed  a  burning  and  fiery  taste. 

That  in  no  case  was  free  suipkuric  acid  detected ;  its  absence  being 
sufficiently  shown  by  all  the  samples  being  neutral  to  test  paper. 

That  fnost  of  the  samples  contained  siuphates,  chiefly  denved  from 
the  water  and  alum  used  in  the  adulteration  and  clanncation  of  the 
^ns. 

In  addition  to  the  above  adulterations,  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
gin  distiller  for  stating  that  the  practice  of  adding  sulphate  of  zincj 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  whtte  vitriol  or  xohite  copperas,  to  gin 
is  very  common.  Here  again,  then,  we  have  obtained  evidence  of  the 
adulteration  of  g^n  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  more  scandalous  adulterations  of 
^n  or  other  spirits  than  those  by  Cayenne  pepper  or  grains  of  para^ 
disc,  for  they  are  almo&t  equally  hot  and  pungent.  The  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  raw  spirits  is  sufficiently  destructive  to  health  of 
itself,  but  the  addition  to  the  spirit  of  such  powerful  and  acrid  sub- 
stances as  Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  forms  a  compound  which  no 
human  stomach  or  system,  however  strong,  can  long  withstand. 

Although  sulphuric  actdwsa  not  present  in  any  of  the  samples  of 
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London  gin  which  we  examined,  it  is  yet,  no  doubt,  sometimes  em<- 
nloyed,  and  this  in  lar^  quantity.  Dr.  Muspratt  states  that  it  is  so  in 
West  Country  gin.  If  any  sample  of  gin  exhibit  an  acid  reaction, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  suspected,  and  it  may  be  di»* 
coYeied  simply  by  tne  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  of  a  little  of  the 
gin,  placed  on  the  hob  of  a  fireplace.  As  soon  as  all  the  spirit  and 
water  have  been  driven  off,  the  sulphuric  add  will  act  on  tne  sugar, 
and  quickly  reduce  it  to  a  black  carbonaceous  mass. 

Tne  adulteration  of  gin  with  Cayenne  pepper  is  mostly  effected  by 
means  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  and 'it  is  practised  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  publicans,  we  were  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  pubhcan 
who  usea  to  make  periodical  purchases  of  tincture  of  capsicum ;  we 
know  the  name  of  the  chemist  of  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  we 
detected  it  in  more  than  one  sample  of  the  nn  sold  by  him. 

We  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  woric  commented  on  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  remissness  of  the  Excise  authorities.  Here  is  a 
gross  adulteration  of  gin,  commonlv  practised,  and  detectable  in  a 
ready  and  simple  manner,  by  which  the  revenue  is  defrauded,  and 
which  is  seriously  detrimental  to  health ;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  that  the  Excise  had  noticed  it  in  any  way,  or 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  so  iniquitous  an  adulteration. 

DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTTLIEBAIIONB  OF  GIK. 

The  principal  adulterations,  as  already  noticed ,  to  which  gin  is 
liable  are  with  wtiter ;  Ca^etmef  and  grmns  of  paradite  to  render  it 
fiery  and  pungent;  with  various  flavouring  substances, including  t^iuntd 
cake ;  siUphuric  acid  to  give  it  sharpness  on  the  palate ;  and  certain 
minend  constituents  employed  for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  as  Me/- 
phate  of  alumina  and  potash  or  alum,  carbonate  ofpotashy  acetate  of  lead, 
and  sulphate  of  sine. 

Estimation  of  water. — Since  the  gin  met  with  in  commerce  is  of 
two  Muds,  sweetened  and  unsweetened,  in  the  one  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  and  to  determine 
from  it  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight  per  cent.;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hundred  parts  will  consist  of  water.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  sweetened  snn  it  will  be  requisite  to  subject  it  to  dLstillation,  to 
estimate  the  alcohol  in  the  distiUate,  and  to  weigh  the  solid  matter 
left  after  complete  evaporation  on  the  water-bath.  By  the  first  pro- 
ceeding we  ascertain  the  number  of  alcohol  percentages  by  weight  in 
the  gin,  by  the  second  the  amount  of  solids,  the  water  making  up  the 
difference. 

Estimation  of  alcohol. — ^For  the  methods  whereby  this  is  determined, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  *  Wine,* '  Beer,*  and  'Brandy,' 
but  it  will  be  sufiicient  in  the  case  of  gin  to  refer  to  the  last-named 
only. 
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Detection  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  ffrains  of  paradise, — See  the 
articles  on  '  Beer '  and  *  Brandy.' 

Estimation  of  sugar. — The  solid  residue  left  on  the  evaporation  of 
a  nven  quantity  of  gin,  will  represent  within  a  fraction  tne  amount 
of  cane  sugar  which  has  heen  added  to  the  spirit. 

Detection  of  certain  Carminatives  and  Flavouring  Svhstances, 

For  the  detection  of  these  two  methods  may  be  pursued.  The  one* 
is  to  subject  a  portion  of  the  spirit  to  distillation  and  to  notice  particu-*- 
larly  and  carefuUv  the  odour  of  the  distillate. 

Another  method  is  to  evaporate  a  second  portion  of  the  spirit  on 
the  water-bath  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  to  carefully  taste  the  residue 
left,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup.  Omb  of 
the  substances  which  will  readily  be  detected  in  this  manner  is  ginger. 

Detection  of  Cherry  Laurd  Water  or  Spirit  ofAJmond  Cake, 

Distil  the  spirit  nearly  to  dryness,  add  to  the  distilled  liquid  a  little- 
caustic  potash,  evaporate  down  to  a  small  bulk ;  add  a  few  drone  of  a- 
solution  containing  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride,  render  alkaline 
with  a  solution  of  potash  *,  now  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it 
the  liquid  acauires  a  blue  tinge,  the  spirit  under  examination  has  been 
flavoured  wiui  cherry  laurel  water  or  spirit  of  almond  cake. 

The  reactions  are  as  follow : — The  hydrocyanic  or  prussio  acid  of 
the  laurel  water  and  almond  cake,  when  the  spirit  is  distilled,  passea^ 
over,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  potash  is  converted  into  cyamde  of 
potassium ;  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid 
occasions  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  which  is  a  ferrocyanide  of 
iron. 

A  more  delicate  method  is  the  following;  first  described  by  Liebig: — 
The  liquid  must  be  distilled  as  before,  potash  added,  the  bulk  of  the 
spirit  reduced  by  evaporation ;  hydrochloric  acid  must  next  be  added 
in  slight  excess,  and  then  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the^ 
whole  heated  until  colourless.  A  little  perchloride  of  iron  must  now 
be  added,  when,  if  prussic  add  be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  of  & 
blood-red  colour.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  ammomum  upon  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  this,  like  other 
soluble  sulphocyanides,  strides  a  blood-red  colour  with  a  persalt  of 
iron. 

A  little  of  the  volatile  almond  oil  or  hydride  of  benzoin  will  of 
course  pass  over  as  weU  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  distillation  of 
the  spirit. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mineral  adulterations  of  gin,  including 
those  with  free  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates,  alum,  salts  of  lead  and 
zinc. 
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Sttvnatum  of  combined  and  free  sulphuric  acid, — ^For  the  deter- 
minatioii  of  these  refer  to  the  articles  on  *  Water '  and  *  Vinegar.' 

The  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  gin  which  has  not  been 
adulterated  with  water^  should  not  occasion  any  jjredpitation  of  sul- 
phate of  barium  if  the  water  contained  in  the  spirit  is  all  obtained  bv 
•distillation.  When  therefore,  on  the  addition  of  the  above  reagent,  a 
precipitate  be  throvm  down,  this  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of  firee 
•cr  combined  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  latter,  and  there  be  no  sulphate  of 
cine  present,  the  sulphates  are  derived  either  from  the  water  used  for 
the  dilution  of  the  spirit  or  from  the  alum  employed  for  clarifying  and 
beading  it,  so  that  the  presence  of  sulphates  afiords  in  most  cases  a 
certain  indication  of  the  adulteration  oi  gin  with  water.  Although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  possibly  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
barium  thrown  down  might  be  derived  from  the  acid  of  the  alum. 

Of  ten  samples  of  gin  to  which  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
was  added,  four  turned  slightiy  opalescent,  but  scarcely  any  deposition 
•of  sidphate  occurred ;  while  in  six  of  the  samjdes  there  was  a  oedded, 
and  in  three  a  considerable,  nredjntation.  These  nns  were  likewise 
evaporated,  the  residues  dissolved  in  a  littie  distilled  water,  and  the 
:8olution  divided  into  two  parts ;  to  one  the  acid  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  was  added  as  before,  when  sulphate  of  barium  was  thrown 
»down  in  everv  case,  and  in  most  in  great  abundance.  The  other 
half  of  the  solution  was  tested  for  zinc.  In  no  instance  was  any  pre- 
-dpitate  observed,  from  which  the  absence  of  zinc  is  to  be  injemd. 
These  observations  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphates  in  gin  are  important, 
"because  they  aiford  in  many  cases  the  means  of  judging  of  the  adul> 
teration  of  gin  by  the  addition  of  water.  Heretofore  tiie  presence  of 
added  water  has  been  inferred  rather  than  proved,  from  the  deficiency 
of  alcohol  in  the  spirit  supposed  to  contain  the  water.  But,  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  waters  are  met  with  which  are  almost 
'entirely  free  from  combined  sulphuric  acid. 

There  is  onlv  one  other  source  of  fiiUacy  with  which  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  \)e  acquainted.  Suppoeinf  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been 
Added  to  the  gin,  a  precipitation  would  equally  occur,  although  no 
water  had  been  added,  on  the  addition  of  chlonde  of  barium.  Hiis 
fallacy  may  be  guarded  against  by  ascertaining  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  gm  exiubits  an  acid  reaction  or  not  to  test  paper,  and  if  it  does,  we 
must  then  proceed  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  free  and  com- 
bined sulphuric  acid. 

The  detection  of  alum  in  gin. — ^Add  to  50  cc.  of  the  gin  a  few 
^ic,  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  render  the  mixtoxe 
•distinctiy  alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  a  white  precipitate  be  thrown 
down,  which,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  is  soluUe  in 
•caustic  potash,  alum  is  proved  to  be  present.  The  precipitate  may  be 
•collected,  dried,  burnt  iad  weighed,  and  calculated  tor  alum. 

But  since  alum  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  alumina  will  not  be  usually  found  in  the  spirit^  since,  for  the  ] 
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part,  it  will  be  precipitated  by  the  alkali  used,  and  which  itself  will  be 
converted  into  sulphate  of  potash. 

Detection  of  lead, — The  full  detaila  of  the  methods  for  the  detection 
of  lead  have  already  been  given  in  the  article  on  ^  Vinegar.' 

Ten  different  samples  of  gin  were  examined  for  lead,  but  only  in 
one  case  did  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  a  decided  brownish  colora^ 
tion ;  in  some  of  the  others  slighter  colorations  were  observed,  but  in 
none  of  the  gins  was  lead  discovered  in  the  ashes  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  water.  If  lead  was  therefore  present  in  any  of  the  samples 
it  was  so  only  in  traces. 

The  absence  of  lead  may  be  explained  in  some  cases  even  where  it 
has  really  been  used  in  the  following  manner.  The  lead  of  the  acetate 
would  combine  with  the  sulphates  of  the  water,  and  the  Insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead  would  be  precipitated ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  when  the 
quantity  of  lead  added  is  in  excess  of  the  sulphates,  that  it  would  be 
round  m  gin,  and  when  sulphates  are  present  in  gin  we  may  conclude 
that  it  does  not  contain  more  than  traces  of  lead. 

Detection  ofmdphate  of  zinc  in  gin. — Evaporate  100  cc.  of  the  gin 
to  at  least  one  half,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol ;  restore  to  the  original 
volume  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  divide  into  two  portions,  testing 
the  one  for  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  for  zinc,  after  neutralisation 
with  ammonia,  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammoniimi. 

We  will  now  enquire  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Excise  to  detect 
adulterations  in  spirits ;  and  first  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
adulteration  has  been  foimd  to  be  rife  in  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  we  need  onl^  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Phillips  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case  as  respected 
the  knowled^  of  the  Excise  some  ^ears  since. 

Mr,  VUUer;  '  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  a  mix- 
ture or  adulteration  is  invariable  in  all  public-houses :  what  is  the  course 
adopted  with  a  view  to  detecting  those  practices  P  * — *  The  feet  is,  we 
have  abandoned  what  is  termed  stock-taking  of  the  retailers.  The  trade 
is  thrown  open,  and  thev  are  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  At 
the  present  moment,  so  iar as  stock-taking  is  concerned, wenave power 
to  take  their  stock  if  we  think  proper ;  the  goods  are  sent  in  with  a 
permit,  and  the  trader  enters  them  in  a  book,  and  when  the  officer 
goes  he  takes  up  this  document  representing  tne  receipt  of  a  certain 
spirit,  and  if  we  think  proper  we  can  take  the  stock.' 

*  Is  not  the  revenue  denauded  in  this  way  P ' — *  I  think  not  If  the 
public  wished  to  drink  gin  at  60  per  cent,  under  proof,  the  retailer 
could  have  it  sent  to  him.  The  law  prohibits  him  froni  pvtting  anything 
to  it  himself.  He  is  not  allowed  to  add  sugar  or  water  to  his  gin  :itts 
an  act  of  ccmpoundrng  which  we  do  not  recognise,* 

*  The  duty  is  not  paid  on  gin  and  water  ? ' — '  No ;  it  is  paid  on  the 
spirit.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  publican  buys  his  gin  at  17  under 
proof.  That  may  be  too  strong  for  ordinary  taste,  and  therefore  the 
publican,  when  he  gets  it  at  tiiat  strength,  reduces  it  probably.    / 
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cannot  $ay  that  he  does  eo  frank  actual  knowledge,  but  we  may  sappcee 
that  he  does/  *^ 

It  is  DotoriouB  that  the  publican  almost  constantlT  reduces  his  gin 
with  water,  adds  sugar,  and  often  Cayenne  and  other  ing^iente.  As 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  law  prohibits  tlus  act  of  com- 
pounding, and  has  charged  the  Excise  wim  the  duty  of  ascertainuig 
whether  the  prohilntion  is  observed  or  not ;  but  the  Exdse  leaves  the 
publicans  '  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like,'  and  consequently  they  are 
unable  to  speak  to  hcta  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  gin  which 
are  notorious  to  the  public  at  laige.  But  let  us  observe  what  further 
information  Mr.  Phillips  affords  the  Committee  respecting  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits. 

Chftirman,  ^  Have  you  heard  of  Cayenne  pepper  beinff  mixed  with 
gin  ? ' — '  I  have  heard  so ;  it  could  be  detected,  of  course/ 

Mr,  ViUiers,  '  Have  you  never  had  any  experience  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  spirits  during  the  twelve  years  you  have  spoken  of  P' — */do  nei 
recollect  a  caee,* 

*  Is  brandjr  ever  adulterated  P ' — '  If  you  view  colouring  matter  as 
adulteration,  it  is  always  adulterated.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  it  is  ever  reduced  with  water  and  th«i  made 
stronger  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients  P  ' — '  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  use  of  other  ingredients.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  a  par- 
ticular trader  mi^y  do.^ 

'  The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Committee,  there- 
fore, has  not  reached  the  Excise  yet  P ' — '  I  have  not  seen  it.' 

These  replies  certainly  evince  an  amount  of  iffnoiar.ce  of  the  adul- 
terations occurring  in  the  articles  enumerated,  wbich,  considering  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Excise,  is  really  astounding. 


Preparation  of  Potato  Spirit. 

Alcohol  is  prepared  from  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  by  two  methods. 
The  potatoes  are  boiled,  mashed  between  cylinders  and  the  thick  pulp 
thus  obtained  mixed  with  crushed  malt  and  water,  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  fermentation  in  the  usual  manner,  or  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  with  water  containing  some  sulphuric  add,  for  some  hours  until 
all  file  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  invert  sugar,  this  solution 
being  then  fermented.  The  fermentation  and  distillation  of  the  ^irit 
offer  no  particular  interest,  these  processes  being  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  spirit  from  malt  and  grain. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  formed,  which  is  removed 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  described  elsewhere,  and  the  srarit 
so  obtained  resembles  closely  the  alcoholic  liquid  denominated  ^nx^ 
lands.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

ON   THE    UTENSILS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
AND  STORAGE   OF  FOOD. 

Mant  articles  of  food  are  very  apt  to  become  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  various  metaUic  substances  through  the  vessels  employed,  either  to 
cook,  store,  or  convey  them  from  one  vessel  to  another.   MaBy  instances 
have  already  been  g^ven  of  contamination  arising  through  contact  with 
vessels  either  consisting  entirely  of  metal,  or  into  tihe  composition 
of  which  metallic  substances  enter ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we 
propose  to  deal  with  this  subject  more  comprehensively  and  by  itself. 
It  IS  very  important  that  the  analyst  should  have  as  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  contaminations  to  which  articles  of  food  are  hable 
as  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  lest  he  confound 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  charge  a  manufacturer  with  adulteration 
when  the  case  is  one  of  careless  and  accidental  impregnation  only. 
Now  the  action  of  articles  of  food  upon  metals  is  dependent  upon 
several  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the  composition  of  the  food 
itself.    For  food  to  become  contaminated  with  a  metal  derived  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  metal 
and  the  food  be  brought  into  contact,  but  such  agencies  must  be  in 
operation  as  cause  a  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  metal.    The  first  of 
these  is  oxygen,  which,  since  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  always  contained  in  water,  is  everywhere  present.    By  this  agent 
oxides  of  the  metals  are  formed.  The  second  consists  in  the  free  acids 
of  the  food ;  these  do  not  act  usually  upon  the  metals  themselves,  but 
upon  the  oxides  already  referred  to,  forming  with  them  various  salts 
of  greater  or  less  solubility.  A  third  agency  is  found  in  the  substances 
added  by  the  cook  to  various  articles  of  food,  including  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar,  chloride  of  sodium  or  ioU,  and  alkalies  as  soda.    The  action  of 
acetic  acid  has  already  been  explained,  that  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine, 
wbile  the  action  of  the  alkalies  is  thus  accounted  for.    Oxide  of  lead 
in  some  cases  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  with  bases  plumbates ; 
thus  if  soda  be  used  a  plumbate  of  soda  is  formed. 

It  would  appear,  tnerefore,  that  meats  which  have  been  salted  are 

more  liable  than  other  meats  to  act  upon  any  soluble  metal  which 

mi^tbe  in  the  utensil  in  which  it  is  cooked — as,  for  example,  solder. 

Other  substances  which  are  capable  of  exerting  a  solvent  action 
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upon  many  metalfi  are  fats  and  ndphttr.  The  action  of  fats  upon 
metals  is  thus  explained.  The  oxides  of  some  metals,  as  of  copper  and 
lead,  readily  decompose  a  portion  of  the  fat,  glvoerine  being  set  free,  and 
combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with' the  metals  ensuing. 

Sulphur  exists  in  meat  and  in  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  onions, 
partly  m  the  form  of  sidphides.  These  readily  bcMCome  decomposed, 
uniting  with  any  metal  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

In  preservinff  many  substances,  as  in  making  various  descriptions  of 
jams,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  copper  vessels  the  fruits  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  become  contaminated ;  this  contamination  is  due  in  part  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  tne  soluble 
tartrate,  acetate,  or  malate  of  copper,  as  the  case  ma^  be ;  but  it  is 
also  in  part  due  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  gugoTf  this  forming  wiA 
several  metallic  oxides  so-called  saccharides.  The  oxygen  of  the 
oxides  takes  away  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  to  form  water, 
the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  the  copper  and  other  metals  should  become 
oxidised  before  the  formation  of  any  soluble  salt  can  take  place,  we 
have  in  this  circumstance  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  the  fruit 
or  other  substance  prepared  in  copper  or  other  metallic  vessels  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remam  in  contact  with  them  a  moment  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  why  these  vessels  should  be  always  kept 
as  bright  and  clean  as  possible.  Should  the  vegetable  subetaiices  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  copper  pan  for  any  length  of  time,  the  greatest 
action  will  be  found  to  take  place  at  the  margin,  where  the  air,  fruit, 
and  copper  all  come  into  contact.  Here  will  be  the  greatest  formation 
of  oxide,  and  consequently  of  soluble  salts  of  that  metal,  whidi,  if  the 
fruit  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vessel  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  will 
reveal  themselves  by  their  green  colour,  forming  what  is  popuiarly 
known  as  verdigris,  but  which,  in  the  present  case,  consists  chiefly  of 
tartrate  and  malate  of  copper. 

For  cooking^  saucepans  are  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  and 
hence,  when  articlesof^foodare  cooked  in  these  utensils,  they  are  very  apt 
to  become  contaminated  with  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed, 
especially  when  they  are  not  coaled  in  the  inside  with  tin.  Now  £m, 
when  pure,  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  metals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cooking  utensils,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
combines  with  oxygen  or  oxidises  with  greater  difficulty  than  moat 
of  the  other  metals ;  and,  second,  the  salts  formed  with  it  are  of  a  much 
less  injurious  character  than  are  those  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
arsenic. 

But  much  of  the  tin  employed,  especially  that  used  for  coating 
vessels,  is  not  pure,  but  contains  contaminations  of  other  metaiks,  as 
arsenic,  antimony,  lead  and  6opper.  Now  these  metals  are  all 
readily  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  the  various  acids  either  directly 
added  to  the  food  in  the  saucepan,  or  contained  in  the  ingredienu 
entering  into  its  composition,  as  the  lactic  add  in  meat  and  milk,  and 
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the  various  acids  of  fruit.  Hence,  while  the  tin  lining  of  vessels,  so 
long  as  the  coating  is  complete,  precludes  the  action  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it  upon  the  more  soluble  and  injurious  metals,  it  is  yet 
attended  with  certain  dangers  of  its  own,  but  which  no  doubt  are  far 
less  considerable  than  those  arising  from  the  use  of  uncoated  metallic 
vessels.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  mav  be  said  that  tin  vessels,  or 
those  lined  with  tin,  are  the  best  of  all  metal  vessels  employed  for 
cooking  purposes. 

So  common  is  the  practice  of  making  vessels  of  ccpper  that,  when 
of  large  size,  they  are  commonly  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  ^  copners.' 
The  water  used  to  cleanse  our  clothes  is  boiled  m  such  vessels,  ana  the 
wort  of  brewers  is  alvrays  boiled  in  utensils  composed  of  copper.  It  is 
from  this  source  that  l>eer  obtains  its  not  unfrequent  contamination 
with  copper.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  stated  that  he  found  copper  in  a  great 
variety  of  samples  of  beer  which  he  examined. 

Another  way  in  which  articles  of  consumption  frequently  become 
contaminated  with  copper  is  by  boiling  vinegar  in  copper  vessels. 
This  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  the  vinegar  to  dis* 
solve  a  portion  of  the  copper,  so  that  the  metal,  when  the  vinegar  is 
brought  into  contact  wim  the  pickles  to  be  preserved,  should  impart  to 
them  an  unnaturally  green  colour. 

The  green  colour  of  greengage  and  gooseberry  jam  is  usually  due  to 
the  copper  removed  from  the  vessels  in  which  these  jams  are  prepared, 
through  the  agency  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  fruits ;  but  sometimes 
the  copper  is  directly  added  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  of  the  metal, 
conmionly  known  as  blue  stone. 

Again,  it  is  known  to  every  housekeeper  that  a  very  common 
practice  whereby  vegetables,  as  peas  and  French  beans,  are  greened, 
IS  to  put  into  the  saucepan  a  penny  piece ;  and  in  this  case  the  copper 
is  abstracted  from  the  coin  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  acids 
of  the  vegetable,  but  also  in  some  instances  through  certain  of  the 
saline  substances  present  in  the  water. 

To  sum  up.  M.  Thierry,  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  noxious 
qualities  of  copper,  observes  that  '  our  food  receives  its  quantity  of 
poison  in  the  kitchen  by  the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes.  The  brewer 
mingles  poison  in  our  beer  by  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels.  The  sugar 
baker  employs  copper  pans,  the  pastiycook  bakes  our  tarts  in 
copper  moulds,  the  confectioner  uses  copper  vessels,  the  oilman  boils 
his  pickles  in  copper  or  brass  vessels,  and  verdigris  is  plentifully 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  vinegar  upon  the  metal.^ 

An  (dloy  greatly  used  in  l^e  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils, 
and  in  that  of  vessels  intended  for  storage,  as  also  in  the  making 
of  pipes  and  taps,  is  hrtus,  which  is  compounded  of  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc.  Thus  we  have  brass  saucepans  and  teakettles, 
brazen  ewers  and  tube,  and  brass  pipes  and  taps  innumerable.  The  two^ 
metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  allov  are  both  very  soluble;' 
their  combinations  and  solutions  being  of  a  highly  poisonous  character. 
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In  place  of  being  lined  with  tin^  many  vesselfl,  both  metallic  and 
earthenware,  are  provided  with  a  protective  lining  or  glaze.  Thus  8aiice> 
pans,  kettles,  frying-pans,  and  gridirons  are  au  commonly  furnished 
with  such  a  coating,  as  also  earthenware  baking  and  pie-dishee,  pans 
and  Jars  of  various  kinds. 

The  glazing  employed  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  consists  chiefly  of 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  with  a  proportion  of  sulphate  or  phos- 
phate of  lime,  but  other  substances  are  also  sometimes  made  use  o£ 
It  is  with  this  kind  that  metallic  vessels  are  usually  lined.  Into  the 
composition  of  the  other  lead  enters,  in  the  several  forms  of  galena  or 
sulpnide  of  lead,  white  lead,  litharge,  and  mmmm. 

The  first  kind  of  glazing  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  it  forms  un- 
doubtedly the  best  material  which  has  hitherto  been  devised  with 
which  to  line  copper  and  iron  vessels.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  it  is  so  brittle  and  liable  to  crack,  either  from  heat  improperly 
applied  or  violence  of  any  kind. 

The  second  kind  of  glazing  is  used  chiefly  in  the  coating  of  the  in- 
terior of  baking  and  pie  dishes,  pans  and  jars,  and  is  highly  objection- 
able in  consequence  of  its  composition  and  its  greater  solubility.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  bake  meat  in  such  diahes,  and  here  the  feitty 
matter  which  flows  from  the  joint  will  be  sure  to  exert  a  solvent  actiooi 
upon  the  glaze.  It  is  equally  conmion  to  store  jam  and  bake  fruit  in 
such  jars  and  dishes,  the  acids  strongly  acting,  of  course,  upon  the 
glaze. 

The  efficiency  of  the  lead-glaze  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the 
baking.  It  is  stated  in  '  Muspratt^s  Chemistry '  that  badly  baked  ware 
readily  afforded  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead  when  digested  for 
some  time  in  vinegar. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  glazes  are  often  coloured,  a  variety 
of  other  poisonous  metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  colour- 
ing used,  and  here  again  we  encounter  an  additional  source  of  metallic 
contamination  in  some  cases. 

In  reference  to  the  glazing  of  cream-coloured  earthenware,  Accom 
has  written : — '  Pots  of  this  kmd  of  stoneware  are  wholly  unfit  to  con- 
tain jellies  of  fruits,  marmalade,  and  similar  conserves.  Pickles  should 
in  no  case  be  deposited  in  cream-coloured  earthenware. 

'  The  baking  of  fruit  tarts  in  cream-coloured  earthenware,  and  the 
salting  and  preserving  of  meat  are  no  less  objectionable.  All  kindB  of 
food  which  contain  free  vegetable  acids  or  saline  preparations  attack 
utensils  covered  with  a  glaze  in  the  composition  of  which  lead  entefs 
as  a  component  part' 

Anotner  source  of  metallic  contamination  in  cooked  articles  of  food 
is  the  solder  employed,  especially  in  making  tin  vessels,  the  solder  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin. 

In  gtoring  as  well  as  cooking,  certain  articles  of  food  often  beconae 
largely  contaminated  with  various  metals,  especially  witib  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper. 
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Lead  is  sometunes  derived  from  the  veesels  made  of  that  metal,  or 
as  already  pointed  out,  firom  the  glazing  into  the  composition  of  wMch 
it  enters. 

Lead  is  a  metal  which  used  formerij  to  be  very  commonly  employed 
in  the  formation  of  vessels  intended  for  the  preparation  ana  storage  of 
various  articles  of  food,  as  particularly  cider  and  milk. 

After  what  has  already  oeen  said,  no  further  remarks  need  he  made 
on  the  danger  of  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  cider. 
The  action  of  fresh  and  sweet  milk  upon  the  met^  may  perhaps  be 
trifling,  but  if  the  mUk  become  sour,  lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  this 
dissolves  lead  with  the  greatest  ease,  lactate  of  lead  being  very  soluble 
in  wuter. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  storage  of  liquids  in 
leaden  vessels  is  afforded  by  the  simple  case  of  the  retention  in  a  wine 
bottle  of  a  few  of  the  shot  used  to  cleanse  it.  The  wine  has  been  found 
to  have  become  highly  charged  with  both  lead  and  arsenic,  the  shot  in 
some  cases  being  much  dissolved  and  eaten  away. 

Another  metal  which  used  to  be  much  employed,  and  which  is 
still  used  for  storage  purposes,  is  zmc.  Milk  is  still  not  unfrequently 
kept  in  paik  and  pans  made  of  this  material,  the  result  being  similar 
to  that  arising  from  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  for  the  storage  of  milk, 
but  in  this  case  lactate  of  zinc  becomes  formed  with  even  greater  Hb^ 
cility  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  lead.  Very  serious,  if  not  £eital 
results  have  been  known  to  foUow  the  use  of  leaden  and  zinc  vessels 
for  the  storage  of  milk. 

It  has  be«n  stated  that  the  use  of  zinc  vessels  is  attended  with  an 
increased  yield  of  cream,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  as  much  as  twelve 
per  cent.  This  result  is  thus  explained ;  the  acid  formed  as  the  milk 
turns  sour  is  neutralisedby  the  zinc,  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  is  thereby 
prevented,  and  it  remains  consequently  perfectly  fluid  and  so  allows  of 
the  easy  ascent  of  the  fat  globules. 

Formerly,  and  the  same  is  still  to  some  extent  the  case,  vessels  of 
copper  were  used  for  storage,  a  metal  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  easily 
oxidised  and  readily  converted  into  soluble  salts. 

Another  class  of  vessels  constantly  employed  for  the  storage  of 
liquids,  especially  malt  beverages,  is  miade  oipetoter,  which  consists  of 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper,  and  it  forms 
the  material  of  which  all  the  pots  of  publicans  are  composed.  This 
alloy  is  exceedingly  soft,  and  is  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the 
beer.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  vessels  are  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  bright,  and  when  the  H^uor  is  allowed  to  remain  in  tiiem  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  metallic  impregnation  of  the  beverage  is  but  slight, 
but  if  it  remain  in  contact  with  tJn&m  for  some  time,  it  will  become 
chained  with  the  metals. 

Formerly  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thinff  for  plates  or  platters  to 
be  made  of  pewter,  and  when  the  food  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
plates  for  some  time,  or  was  of  a  greasy  or  add  nature,  a  portion  of  the 
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metal  was  very  liable  to  become  dissolved ;  and  then  again,  particles 
of  the  metal  were  sometimes  actually  removed  either  in  the  coarse  of 
cleansing  the  plates,  or  by  the  action  of  the  knife  in  eating.  It  is  still 
no  miusual  drcmnstance  to  meet  with  such  plates,  and  we  have  our- 
selves often  eaten  off  them.  Their  great  recommendation,  especially 
in  former  times,  when  crockery  was  not  so  cheap  as  it  is  now,  was  their 
not  being  liable  to  be  broken. 

It  is  also  a  conunon  practice  to  store  milk  in  fflazed  vessels. 
Here  the  same  objection  obtains,  and  danger  arises,  the  lead  of  the 
glaze  being  (juickly  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the  milk  as  in  the  case 
of  storing  milk  in  lead  or  other  metallic  vessels. 

Such  glazed  vessels  are  very  commonly  used  in  the  making  of 
cheese,  especially  abroad :  in  some  instances  the  milk  is  intentionally 
allowed  to  become  sour,  of  course  with  an  action  correspondingly  great 
on  the  glaze. 

Vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  and  water  are  all  very  frequently  stored  in 
glazed  earthenware  bottles  or  jars^  and  they  are  all  in  consequence  very 
Bable  to  be  contaminated  thereby. 

The  acid  of  the  vinegar  would  of  course  act  speedily  and  greatly 
upon  the  glaze  *,  wine  and  spirits  also  contain  adds  wmch  would  te 
liable  to  exert  a  similar  action ;  while  some  of  the  acids  and  salts  of 
water,  especially  the  impure  waters  offcen  sent  to  chemists  for  analysis, 
would  lead  to  a  like  result.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  have 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  the  samples  of  water  sent 
for  analysis  should  always  be  stored  in  glass  vessels.  In  the  case  of 
water,  it  is  not  alone  the  glazing  which  becomes  dissolved,  but  some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  of  the  jar  itself,  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid  being  thus  frequently  introduced  into  the  waters 
to  be  analysed. 

Again,  metallic  contaminations  are  exceedingly  apt  to  arise  from 
the  various  metals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pipe$  and 
taps  employed  in  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  various  liquid  articles 
of  food.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  tin  is  explained  in  vinegar  and  aerated  waters. 

Lastiy,  in  Parkes'  'Ohemical  Essays'  a  curious  practice  is  recorded 
whereby  lead  in  the  metallic  state  is  introduced  into  an  article  of 
food.    It  appears  that — 

'  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  it  is  customary  for  the 
innkeeper  to  prepare  the  mint  salad  by  bruising  and  grindinjr  the  veape- 
tables  m  a  large  wooden  bowl  with  a  ball  of  lead  of  12  or  14  Ibe.  wei^t. 
In  this  operation  the  metal  is  cut  and  portions  of  the  lead  are  ground 
off  at  every  revolution  of  the  ponderous  instrument.  In  the  same 
country  it  is  the  common  practice  to  have  brewing  coppers  constructed 
with  a  bottom  of  copper,  and  the  whole  sides  of  lead. 

From  all  that  has  oeen  advanced  it  will  be  evident  that  the  greatest 
possible  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  metallic 
cooking  utensils.    No  food  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  them  for  any 
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length  of  timO;  especially  when  cold,  since  cold  liquids  absorb  and  re- 
tain  more  oxygen  than  when  hot ;  the  vessels  ought,  when- the  cooking 
is  finished,  to  be  emptied  as  soon  as  practicable  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  hot  water,  and  be  wiped  -quite  dry,  and  they  should  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  be  allowed  to  clean  themselves  sunply  by  the  draining 
away  of  their  contents. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten  that  the  action  of  nearly  all  the  metals, 
when  introduced  into  the  human  system,  is  cumulative,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  dose  of  one  day  is  added  to  that  of  the  day  following,  so  that, 
however  small,  and  comparatively  harmless  the  quantity  of  metal 
introduced  at  a  meal  mav  be,  the  time  at  length  arrives  when  the  system 
)3i6comes  so  impregnated  as  to  occasion  injurious  and  even  poisonous 
results.  This  view  of  the  matter  demonstrates  the  necessitv  of  insisting 
upon  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  articles  consumed  as  food  ^m  even  the 
minutest  amount  of  avoidable  metallic  contamination. 

In  reference  to  this  point  we  may  quote  the  following  observations 
from  Accum : — 

*  Though  after  all  a  single  dose  be  not  mortal,  yet  a  quantity  of 
poison,  however  small,  when  taken  at  every  meal,  must  produce  more 
fatal  effects  than  are  generally  apprehended,  and  different  constitutions 
are  differently  afiected  by  minute  quantities  of  substances  that  act 
powerfully  on  the  system.* 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  give  the  processes  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  several  metals  to  which  we  have  referred,  since  thev 
will  be  found  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  work  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 
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ON  THE   BLRACHINO   OF  OINOBB. 

{Reprinted  from  Travere  ^  Son's  Weekly  Circular,  May  7,  1860.) 

When  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  and  of  chloride  of  calcium,  are  mixed  together, 
and  agitated  as  in  the  process  ordinarily  adopted  for  the  bleaching  of  ginger, 
seyeral  chemical  changes  ensue  and  continue  in  operation  for  some  hours 
subsequent  to  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

Through  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  hypochlorite  of  cal- 
cium, hypochlorous  acid  is  eyolved,  whilst  the  chloride  of  calcium  present 
yields  hydrochloric  acid.  Now,  since  hypochlorous  and  hydrochloric  acids 
cannot  exist  together,  water  and  chlorine  are  formed,  the  sulphuric  acid 
uniting  with  the  lime,  sulphate  of  lime  resulting.  Lastly,  when  the  snl* 
phur  is  ignited  to  which  the  ginger  ia  exposed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process 
of  bleaching,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  abundantly  formed.  Such,  stated 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  chemical  changes 
attending  the  process  usually  pursued  for  the  bleaching  of  ginger. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  ingredients  employed,  as  weU  as  from  a  oonsider- 
ation  of  the  changes  above  alluded  to,  that  in  any  analysis  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  process  on  the  condition  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  bleached  ginger,  the  principal  points  which  require 
to  be  determined  are  the  quantities  of  lime,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  mM^, 
contained  in  the  unbleached  and  bleached  gingers.  These,  as  also  certain 
other  particulars,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  analyses: — 

Unbleaehed  Oinger  1,000  gr*. 

Chlorine •« 

Salpfaurlc  add 6'37 

Ume 8*75 

Total       .'      10-37 

SUlca l-«0 

Ash 31-80 

The  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  unbleached  ginger  are  in  the 
combined  states  and  not  in  union  with  the  lime. 
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Partlp  bUaehed  Oingtr. 
Chlorine         .       .          7-80 
Sulphuric  add       .          8-96 
Lime      .       .       .        1349 

Bleached  Ginger, 
Chlorine          .       .         407 
Snlphuric  acid       .       11-20 
Limfl       .       .       .       12-82 

Total  . 

2»-95 

Total    .       28-09 

Silica     .       .       . 
ABh        .       .       . 

9*04 
40-8 

Silica 
ABh  . 

.       .       .         1-1« 
.       .               48-80 

These  results  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  would  naturally  be 
anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  bleaching  followed.  The 
analysis  of  the  partly  bleached  ginger  shows  some  increase  in  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  acia,  and  a  veiy  large  augmentation  in  the  chlorine  and  lime ; 
that  of  the  bleached  Aows  a  still  larger  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  also 
would  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The  silica  is  least  in  the  bleached  ginger,  as 
likewise  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case. 

Subtracting  the  amounts  of  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  found  in 
the  unbleach^  from  those  of  the  bleached  gingers,  it  appears  that  the 
excess  of  those  substances  contained  in  the  latter  is  as  follows : — 


Chlorine          .        .         7-05 
Sulphuric  add       .         1-59 
Lime       .               .         9-74 

BUaehed, 
Chlorine 
Sulphuric  add 
Lime       .       » 

8-62 
4-88 
907 

Total      .       18-88 
Or  nearly  S  per  cent. 


Total 


Presuming  the  chlorine  to  be  in  union  with  the  lime,  as  also  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  part,  they  represent  the  subjoined 
amounts  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  learing  a  large  surplus 
of  lime  not  combined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  the  sulphuric  acid : — 


Faray  bleached. 

Bleadud. 

Chloride  of  caldmn 

10-96 

Chloride  of  caldmn 

fi-«3 

Sulphate  of  lime     . 

2-70 

Sulphate  of  lime     . 

8-21 

Excess  of  lime 

4-72 

Surplus  of  lime 

8-68 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  chlorine  is  not  all  combined 
with  lime,  part  of  it  being  in  the  free  state;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  part  of  which  was  not  only  in  the  free  state,  but  existed 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  especially  in  the  bleached  ginger,  although, 
in  the  analysis,  it  was  more  convenient  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  excess  of  lime,  not  combined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid, 
is  explained  mainly  by  the  fiict  that  the  chloride  of  lime  used  contained 
much  caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was,  therefore,  not  chemically 
pure.  The  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce 
varies  very  greatly. 

Calculating  the  quantities  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime 
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found  in  the  partially  and  wholly  bleached  gingers  for  1  cwt^  we  arrive  at 
the  following  results : — 


Offer.— Per  ewt, 

ozs.  dn.  grs. 

IS    fi      8 

S    6    i7 

17    8    86 

ozs.  dtB.  gn. 
Ohlorinfi                    6    8    U 
Salphorio  add          8    6    18 
Lime        .       .       16    2      0 

3S    7    26 
Slbs.  7    36 

81    3      6 

Chlorine 
Sulphuric  add 
Lime       .       • 


Equal  to 

This  fliyes  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  chlorine,  sulphurie 
acid  and  lime  to  the  pound  of  ginger. 

The  original  amount  of  chloride  of  lime  and  su^huric  acid  used  weze 
for  the  cwt.  as  follows: — 

lbs.   OKS.  drs. 

Chloride  of  lime 6       9       6 

Sulphuric  add 1  pint    l-6th. 

To  these  quantities  must  be  added  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the 
sulphur  burned. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  the  bleaching  are  taken  up  by  the  ginger  during  the  process. 

We  have  now  before  us  all  the  elements  necessary  to  enable  ub  to  arrire 
at  a  clear  judgment  as  to  whether  the  ginger  is  or  is  not  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  process  pursued. 

From  the  calculations  given,  it  appears  that  the  entire  addition  of 
chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  resulting  from  the  bleaching  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  ginger.  Now  this  amount, 
although  considerable,  when  we  consider  that  ginger  is  a  condimental  sub- 
stance, and  that  it  is  mixed  with  articles  of  diet  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  the  ginger  unwholesome  or  injurious. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  appearance,  which  is  certainly  greatly  improved, 
we  consider  that  the  unbleached  ginger  is  much  to  be  preferred,  a  oonclusioo 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  agents  used  extract  some  of  the  active 
properties  of  the  root. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  analyses  shows  that  a  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  process  of  bleaching  adopted  consists,  mainly,  in  the  laige 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  added  to  the  ginger,  derived  from  the  burning 
of  the  sulphur.  In  the  course  of  time  this  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  in  place  of  bleaching,  tends  to  darken  the  ginger.  Now  were 
this  part  of  the  process  either  omitted  or  modified,  one  objection  would  be 
obviated. 

There  are  two  plans  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 

The  first  is,  that  the  ginger,  after  exposure  to  the  fiimes  of  sulphur, 
should  be  well  washed  in  pure  water.  This  would  serve  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  sulphurous  acid. 

The  second  plan  consists  in  the  substitution  for  the  sulphur  of  the  hy- 
posulphites of  soda  or  lime.    This  should  be  placed  in  water,  the  ginger 
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added,  and  the  salphurons  add  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  FinallY»  the  ginger  should  be  washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  sul- 
phites are  yaluable  and  powerful  bleaching  agents. 


THB  D8TBCTI0N   OF  ALX7V   IN  BREAD. 

It  appears  that  we  now  possess  an  easy  and  certain  methed  for  the 
detection  of  alum  in  bread.  Professor  Hadow,  of  King^s  College,  London,, 
formerly  suggested  the  immersion  of  the  bread  in  a  decoction  of  logwood^ 
when  the  presence  of  alum  he  affirmed  would  be  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  blue  coloration.  But  this  process  has  long  since  been  declared  to  be 
quite  worthless,  and  had  been  generally  abandoned,  until  Mr.  Horsley,  of 
Cheltenham,  succeeded  in  improving  it  by  certain  modifications,  so  that  by 
it  we  are  now  able  to  detect  even  very  small  quantities  of  alum  in  a  very 
ready  manner.  The  preparation  of  the  necessary  solutions  is  as  follows: 
— An  alcoholic  solution  of  logwood  is  obtained  by  digesting  half  an  ounce 
of  logwood  in  10  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  for  eight  hours  and  filtering. 
A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  prepared.  A 
teaspoonful  of  each  of  these  solutions  is  then  diluted  with  about  a  wine- 
glassfiil  of  water,  and  a  thick  slice  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread  suspected  to 
contain  alum  is  then  placed  in  the  dark  red  liquid.  The  bread  is  allowed 
to  soak  till  it  is  quite  soft,  which  will  be  the  case  in  about  five  minutes, 
and  is  then  placed  on  a  white  plate.  If  alum  be  present  in  large  quantity 
the  bread  will  have  assumed  a  dark  indigo-blue  colour,  whilst  with  smaller 
amounts  the  colour  will  be  more  or  less  blue,  but  with  very  small  quan- 
tities it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  colour  is  red  or  blue. 

We  have  tested  this  method  carefully,  examining  the  bread  both  chemi- 
cally and  by  means  of  Mr.  Horsley's  method,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
one  method  corroborates  the  other. 


TUB  ADT7LTERATIOK  OF  BBBB. 

During  the  last  few  years  German  and  especially  Bavarian  beer  has  been 
largely  adulterated  with  the  fiowers,  tubers,  and  seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale, 
all  of  which  contain  the  highly  poisonous  and  bitter  alkaloid  Colchicin, 
Great  quantities  of  this  plant  are  gathered  in  meadows,  where  it  is  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn  by  Tts  purplish  blue  flowers,  and  in  spring  by  its  leaves  and 
seed  capsules.  As  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  the  alkaloid  hiu  not  been  detected  in 
the  beer  itself,  but  of  the  employment  of  the  plant  no  doubt  whatever  exists. 
Beans  and  peas  are  also  largely  used  to  adulterate  Bavarian  beer,  and  so  to 
save  malt. 

When  recently  a  laige  brewery  at  Munich  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  the 
fire-brigade  officers  gained  entiance  into  the  brewing-rooms,  more  peas  and 
beans  were  found  than  malt,  and  the  brewer,  after  some  hesitation,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  employed  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
wort. 

Unfortunately  the  6krman  sanitary  laws  are  as  yet  so  imperfect  as  to 
affi)rd  but  little  protection  against  such  finude. 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY   OF    ADULTERATION. 


HAYDfa  now  treated  very  Ailly  of  the  adulterations  practised  upon 
nearly  aU  articles  of  consumption,  both  Food  and  Drink,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  take  with  advantage  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to 
treat  of  adulteration  in  its  more  general  and  important  aspects  and 
relations.  Thus — amongst  other  points — ^to  defbie  what  constitutes 
adulteration ;  to  prove  its  prevalence ;  to  consider  the  excuses  urged  in 
extenuation  and  the  real  causes  of  its  prevalence :  who  are  the  parties 
guilty  of  adulteration  ^  to  give  a  classification  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed ;  to  show  the  importance  of  the  question  in  its  commercial, 
sanitary,  and  moral  bearings ;  and,  lastly,  to  treat  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employ^  for  the  aiscovery  and  prevention  of  adulteration. 

DEFnanON  of  ADULTERAII017. 

1.  The  sale  of  one  article  in  place  of  another  is  not  an  adulteration, 
but  a  substitution — as  of  chicory  for  co^,  of  foreign  animal  fiat  for 
butter. 

2.  So,  likewise,  the  abstraction  of  any  portion  or  constituent  of  an 
article,  as  of  the  &tty  matter  or  cream  from  milk^  or  the  butter  from 
cocoa. 

3.  The  presence  of  substances  in  articles  in  consequence  of  im- 
purities contained  in  the  materials  with  which  they  were  prepared, 
as,  for  example,  of  arsenic  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  the  nre- 
paration  of  unfermented  bread,  does  not  constitute  adulteration ;  uiey 
are  sinjp^y  im]^urities. 

4.  The  accidental  presence  of  substances,  in  any  commodity,  as  of 
earthy  matter  in  pepper  and  tea,  is  not  an  adulteration. 

5.  The  presence  of  substances  derived  from  the  vessels  or  ut^isils 
in  which  the  articles  are  prepared  or  cooked,  as  of  copper  in  vinegar, 
pickles,  &c.,  of  lead,  arsemc,  antimony,  tin  and  other  metals  in  various 
articles  of  consumption.  These  can  hardly  be  termed  accidental 
impurities,  since  they  are  the  known  and  inevitable  results  of  the  use 
of  such  vessels. 

Excluding,  then,  from  the  class  of  adulterations  all  cases  of 
nUmtktUian,  ab&tradion,  of  impurities  and  ccntammations,  whether 
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accidental  or  resulting  from  the  employment  of  certain  vessels  used 
for  preservation^  storing  or  cooking,  adulteration  may  be  thus  de- 


It  consists  in  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article  of  any  substance 
or  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  mjt  acknowledged  in  the  name 
under  which  the  article  is  sold,  for  purposes  of  gain,  deception,  or 
concealment. 

It  is  not  easy  so  to  frame  a  definition  which  shall  apply  to  every 
case :  that  now  given  does,  however,  most  certainly  emlnace  the  great 
majority  of  admterations  practised,  and  it  excludes  substitutions, 
abstractions,  impurities,  and  contaminations,  because  it  specifies  that 
the  addition  must  be  intentional. 

According  to  this  definition  the  sale  of  fiiced  green  tea,  the  pre- 
sence of  copner  in  bottled  and  tinned  fruits  or  vegetables,  of  cofiee 
containing  cnicory  for  and  as  coffee,  of  cocoa,  into  which  sugar  and 
starch  have  been  purposely  introduced,  and  of  mustard,  containing 
flour  and  turmeric,  as  cocoa  and  mustard,  constitute  so  numy  adulte- 
rations. 

The  consumer  entering  a  shop  and  asking  for  any  article  has  a 
right  to  expect  he  will  be  supplied  with  that  which  he  demands, 
and  for  which  he  pays ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with  a  mix- 
ture of  articles  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  mixture 
is  sold,  and  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering  into 
which  are  almost  always  unlmown  to  him.  This  rifht  undeniably 
belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  any  wilful  violation  of  it  constitutes 
adulteration. 

The  words  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  convey  distinct  ideas :  these 
names  have  been  bestowed  upon  certain  vegetable  productions — 
coffee  upon  the  berries  of  the  coffee  plant,  cocoa  and  mustard  upon  the 
seeds  bruised  and  reduced  to  powder  of  the  cocoa  and  mustard 
plants :  any  application,  therefore,  of  these  words  to  mixtures  and 
compounds  is  obviously  improper,  and  in  many  cases  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree deceptive. 

The  plea  that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  of  flour  and  sugar 
to  cocoa,  of  turmeric  and  flour  to  mustiud,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
additions,  constitute  improvements,  ought  not  to  avail.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  these  additions  are  no  improvements  at  all ;  and, 
where  they  really  are  so,  the  mixtures  ou£^ht  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  names  under  which  such  mixed  artictes  are  sold ;  and  not  only 
ought  this  to  be  dAie,  but  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
should  in  strict  fairness  be  likewise  stated. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  in  the  sale  of  mixed  articles,  the  law 
should  require — (1.)  That  the  mixed  article  should  not  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  any  one  of  its  constituents ;  (2^  That  the  name  given  it 
should  show  that  it  is  a  mixture ;  and  (3.)  That  the  proportion  of  all 
the  principal  constituents  should  be  stated. 

Thus  it  should  not  be  lawful,  as  it  is  now,  to  sell  under  the  name 
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of  muAtard  a  compound  of  wheat  flour,  turmeric,  and  cayenne  pepper, 
with  in  some  cases  scarcely  any  mustard  at  all,  or  as  conee  a  mixture 
consisting  almost  exclusiyelj  of  chicory,  eyen  although  the  ad- 
mixture is  acknowledged  in  general  terms  by  aflixing  a  label  to  the 
package,  with  a  statement  that  the  article  is  mixed.  Such  labels  are 
usually  printed  in  inconspicuous  characters,  and  are  placed  upon  some 
obscure  part  of  the  package,  so  that  they  frequently  escape  the  notice 
of  the  purchaser,  b^des  which,  amongst  tne  poor  there  are  large 
niunbers  of  people,  and  children  particularly,  who  are  unable  to  read 
at  all. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  fails  to  meet  in  this  particular 
the  requirements  of  justice,  for  although  it  stipulates  that  mixturas 
should  be  sold  as  such,  it  makes  no  provision  as  to  the  names  under 
which  they  are  sold,  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Thus, 
mixed  mustard,  coSoe  and  cocoa  will  all  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
the  unmixed  and  pure  articles. 

But  any  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of  adulteration  ooght 
to  contain  proyisions  to  meet  cases  of  substitution,  abstraction,  and 
those  impurities  of  food  due  to  carelessness  or  permitted  for  certain 
special  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  remoyal  of  copper  from  the  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  greening  pickles  and  preserves.  The  recent  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  in  fact  take  notice  of  substitution  and 
abstraction,  but  it  especially  exempts  impurities  of  all  kinds,  although 
their  presence  may  be  due  to  culpable  negligence,  or  even  to  inten- 
tional admixture,  as  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  frequently 
contained  in  pepper  and  tea,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  otheis, 
the  Act  in  question  is  defective. 

By  including  cases  of  substitution  and  abstraction,  the  framers  of 
the  Act  referred  to  were  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  word  adulteration 
altogether,  which  word,  strange  to  say,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  although  of  course  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offences  under  it  are 
cases  of  adulteration.  This  course  was  not  at  all  neoessary,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  included  substitutions  and  ab- 
stractions under  adulterations,  but  one  need  not  go  far  to  fiiMl  the 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  word  adulteration.  The  Sale  of 
Food  and  Druj^  Act  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  manu&e- 
turers  of  articles  of  food — to  them  the  word  in  question  is  an 
abomination,  and  so  it  was  cleverly  determined  to  burk  it  alto^ther. 
According  to  the  Act  referred  to  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as 
adulteration,  this  wholesome  and  meaning  word  beuig  therein  ^ituely 
abolished. 

Another  defect  of  the  Act  alluded  to  is  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  definitions  of  adulterations,  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  A  schedute 
should  have  been  given,  setting  forth  under  the  name  of  each  article 
what  constitutes  adulteration.  Such  a  document  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  prepared,  and  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
doubts,  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  are  certain  to  arise  under 
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the  present  Act,  because  it  would  define  plainlr  what  waa  prohilnted 
in  the  case  of  eveiy  article.  The  schedule  should  have  been  framed  in 
fact  in  the  manner'in  which  the  definitions  aie  drawn  up  wluch  head 
the  difierent  chapters  of  this  work. 

FEEYALEI^CE  OF  ADlTLIEBATIOir. 

The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  adulteration* 

During  the  course  of  the  six  years  from  1860  to  1856  the  author 
examined  over  3,000  samples  of  the  principal  articles  of  consiunption, 
es  well  as  many  drugs,  and  the  one  great  result  of  this  extended 
experience  went  to  prove  that  during  those  years  there  were  few 
articles  of  consumption  the  adulteration  of  whicn  was  practicable,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  rendered  profitable,  which  were  not 
extensively  subjected  to  adulteration. 

Since  the  period  referred  to  he  has  analysed  some  thousands  of 
additional  samples  with  the  gratifying  result  that  adulteration  does  not 
now  prevail  to  anything  like  its  former  extent,  this  result  being  due  to 
several  causes : — To  the  exposures  made  for  so  long  a  period  in  the 
'Lancet';  to  the  increased  facilities  for  detecting  adulteration ;  to  the 
4)everal  enquiries  into  the  subject  by  Parliamentary  Committees ;  and 
to  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  dealing  with  the  subject  But 
although  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  it  yet  does  prevail  to  a 
large  extent,  and  we  oelieve  that  it  is  again  increasing,  and  that 
much  legalised  adulteration  will  take  place  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  a  measure  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  manufieu^urers 
of,  and  dealers  in,  food. 

The  evidence  of  the  former  prevalence  of  adulteration  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  upon  the  testimony,  undeniable  as  that  evidence  luis  been 
shown  to  be,  of  a  single  enquirer;  but  many  scientific  observers  of  un- 
doubted capabilities,  and  in  every  respect  trustworthy,  have  testified  to 
the  same  efiect;  as,  in  this  country,  Accum,  Mitchell,  Normandy, 
Gray,  O'Shauyhnessy,  Pereira,  Thonison,  Warington,  Taylor,  Calvert, 
Quexett,  Bastick,  Gay,  Phillips  of  the  Excise,  and  many  others ;  and 
abroad,  MM.  Gamier  and  Harel  and  M.  Chevallier. 

The  numerous  witnesses  examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  of  1855,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  excep- 
tions, concurred  in  their  statements  respecting  the  general  prevalence 
of  adulteration.  Indeed,  so  conclusive  was  die  evidence  deemed  that 
the  Committee  admitted  that  they  had  been  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  the  statements  made  as  to  the  extensive  practice  of  adulteration 
liad  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  enquiry,  and  that  legislation  had  been 
Tendered  imperative. 

The  Committee  stated,  in  their  Eeport,  that  they  'cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  adulteration  vridely  prevails.'    '  Not  only  is  the  public 
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healtli  thus  exposed  to  dAnger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  committed  on 
the  whole  community^  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high 
commercial  character  of  the  country  seriously  lowered  both  at  home 
and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.' 

These  are  grave  statements  and  admissions,  made  on  the  very 
highest  authority. 

Of  course  no  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactorv  or  conclfuive  than 
that  of  witnesses  who  speak  to  what  they  themselves  have  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations ;  there  is,  however,  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  adulteration  of  another  kind,  and  that  is  the  occasional 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption  to  workhouses  and  other  puUic 
estBkbushments  under  market  price.  We  have  become  acquainted  with 
more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  articles  azrowroot 
and  oatmeal ;  the  difference  in  price  being  ascertained  to  have  been 
made  up  by  adulteration. 

Dr.  Normandy  concluded  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentfiiy 
Committee  referred  to  with  this  remark : — 

'  Adulteration  is  a  wide-spread  evil,  which  has  invaded  every  branch 
of  commerce ;  everything  which  can  be  mixed  or  adulterated  or 
debased  in  any  way,  is  debased.'  To  the  general  accuracy  of  this 
declaration  our  own  experience  compelled  us  to  subscribe. 

It  may  in  the  next  place  be  considered  how  it  happens  that  adulte* 
ration  is  so  prevalent. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  this  prevalence : 
the  majority  of  these  have  been  suggested  by  parties  more  or  lesa 
interested  in  adulteration,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  and  first  those  reasons,  or  rather 
excuses,  whieh  have  been  urged  in  defence  of  adulteration. 


EXCUSES  URGED  IS  BXTB^niATIOIf  OF  ADULTERATION. 

One  reason  assigned  in  defence  of  many  adulterations  is  that  they 
are  practised  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public. 

Another,  that  the  additions  made  to  several  articles  constitiite  im- 
provements. 

It  is  on  the  first  of  these  pleas  that  the  practice  of  colooring 
red  sauces,  potted  meats,  and  fish  with  bole  armenian ;  cheese  with 
annatto ;  pickles,  bottled  fruits,  and  vegetables  with  copper ;  and  sugar 
confectionery  with  various  pigments  consisting  of  salts  of  arsenic, 
copper,  lead,  and  antimony,  is  excused. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  public,  in  some  instances, 
prefer  the  more  highly  coloured  article,  yet  they  do  so  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  appearance,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  means  1^  which  uasae 
colours  are  obtained ;  these  means  explained,  and  the  public  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  some  of  ihe  most- 
poisonous  substances  known,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  wxmld 
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knowingly  sanction  the  use  of  these  poisons,  and  would  prefer,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  colour,  articles  which  were  known  to  contain  injurious 
substances  to  those  which  are  pure  and  wholesome. 

It  is  on  the  second  of  these  pleas,  viz.,  that  the  additions  made  to 
seyeral  articles  constitute  so  many  improyements,  that  the  addition  of 
chicory  to  coffee  is  defended ;  wheat-flour  and  turmeric  to  mustard ; 
sugar  and  starch  to  cocoa ;  sidphuric  acid  to  yinegar.  We  haye  already 
treated  of  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  and  of  sugar  and  starch 
to  cocoa;  and  haye  shown  that  it  is  yery  questionable  whether 
chicory  is  an  improyement  to  coffee,  and  whether  it  is  not  positiyely 
hurtful ;  if  it  be  an  improyement,  still  it  is  proper  that  each  of  the 
articles  called  chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold  by  itself,  and  used  or 
not  by  the  public  as  it  might  wish.  In  the  case  of  cocoa  it  has  been 
preyed  that  the  sugar  and  starch  are  employed  in  many  cases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  compound  of  starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  scarcely 
retains  the  flayour  or  smell  of  the  latter  substance,  while  its  colour  is 
so  altered  and  reduced,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  haye  recourse  to 
coloured  earths  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  standard. 

The  manufacturer  tells  us  that  mustard  by  itself  is  so  disagreeable 
that  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  hence  the  use  of  wheat-flour  and  turmeric. 
But  the  answer  to  this  statement  is  that,  in  some  of  the  so-called 
mustards,  the  turmeric  and  wheat-flour  are  so  out  of  proportion  that 
the  compound  scarcely  retains  the  flayour  of  mustard.  Again,  that 
^nuine  mustard  cannot  be  so  impalataUe  a  thin^  is  proyed  by  the  feu^t 
that  there  are  now  some  manuflftcturerB  who  proiess  to  sell  nothing  but 
the  genuine  article. 

Another  plea  urged  in  extenuation  of  certain  additions  is,  that  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  articles  keep.  It  was^n  this  ground 
that  the  legislature  was  brought  to  sanction  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  yinegar ;  but  that  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  this  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  manufacturers  conducting  extensiye 
establishments  who  do  not  add  eyen  the  smallest  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  their  yinegar. 

When,  therefore,  the  manu&cturer  or  seller  defends  any  particular 
admixture  or  adulteration,  on  an^^  of  the  pleas  referred  to,  namely, 
that  it  is  j^ractised  to  suit  the  pubuc  taste,  tnat  it  is  an  improyement, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  article  keep,  we  would 
adyise  our  readers  to*  look  well  into  the  matter  for  themselyes.  They 
will  be  almost  sure  to  find  something  wrong,  some  fallacy  at  the  bottom 
of  these  statements.  They  will  too  often  find  that  this  pretended 
regard  for  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public  resolyes  itself  into  a 
question  of  gain  to  the  manufacturer  or  txttder. 

Another  plea  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation  of  adulteration,  and 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  it,  but  not  much,  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  genuine  articles  at  the  prices  the  public  are  ysrilling  to  pay  for 
them. 
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No  doubt  the  public  like  to  obtain  what  thej  require  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible, — but  it  is  for  the  trader  to  fix  the  prices  at  whi<di  he 
can  afford  to  sell  his  «)ods,  and  not  the  public ;  further,  if  it  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public  by  the  dealer  that  he  could  not  answer  for  Hib 
quali^  or  purity  of  the  very  cheap  articles  sold,  there  are,  we  belieYa» 
very  ^w  persons  who  would  be  so  silly  as  to  prefer  the  adulterated 
to  me  genuine  article,  although  the  former  might  be  apparently  the 
cheaper. 

We  say  apparently  chetmer,  because  in  many  cases  these  so-called 
cheap  articles  are  really  tne  dearest  in  the  end,  for,  owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  adulterated,  they  do  not  go  neariy  so  far  as 
genuine  articles  would  do.  The  pubUc  then,  we  consider,  is  but  little 
at  &ult  It  merely  requires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  and 
actual  state  of  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  esses  it  would  prefer  the  genuine  to  the  adul- 
terated commodity,  even  although  for  this  a  somewhat  higher  parioe 
had  to  be  paid. 

A  further  excuse  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of  certain  adnltera- 
tions  is  that  they  do  no  harm.  By  this  plea  we  suppose  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  hurtM  to  the  health,  but  only  to  the  pocket.  On 
this  ground  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  is  sometimes  de- 
fended. Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  more  scaodaloua 
and  indirectly  injurious  adulterations  than  this.  Milk  is  an  important 
and  prime  article  of  diet,  full  of  nourishment,  and  in  proportion  as 
water  is  added,  so  are  those  who  partake  of  the  diluted  compound 
robbed  of  their  proper  nourishment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  excuses  employed  in  defence  of  adulteration. 
That  they  sliDuld  be  lurged  by  certain  manufacturers  and  tedera» 
whose  profits  in  some  cases  &re  so  lar^y  de{>endent  upon  adulteratioii, 
is  not  so  surprising ;  but  what  really  is  astonishing  is  that  there  should 
be  found  some  few  men,  very^  few,  we  are  bappy  to  state,  of  moie 
or  less  scientific  repute,  who,  influenced  by  certain  considerations  of 
interest,  lend  the  weight  of  their  names  and  use  their  scientific  attain- 
ments in  defence  of  sdulteration. 

Science  is  never  so  rightiy  or  so  nobly  emploved  as  when  it  ministsis 
to  the  wants  and  well-being  of  manund,  and  especiallv  when  it  is 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  nublic  health.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  not  an  unworthy  and  an  ignoble  use  to  make  of  science  to  employ 
it  in  defence  of  practices  which  even  those  who  defend  tiiem  most  in 
their  own  consciences  must  condemn  P  And  yet  there  are  men  who 
thus  demean  themselves. 

Thus  they  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  cry  of  exaggeration^ 
and  this  in  me  face  of  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  and  demon- 
strative character. 

Another  course  pursued  is  to  cite  some  of  the  less  important  in- 
stances of  adulteration,  as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  alum  to  .bread, 
of  water  to  spirits^  and  to  argue  from  them  as  though  they  were  not. 
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as  they  really  are,  partB  of  a  Bysteoiy  but  as  if  they  were  the  worst 
instances  of  adulteration,  and  as  though  the  entire  case  rested  upon 
them. 

Another  favourite  plea  used  in  extenuation  of  adulteration  is 
that  the  quantities  in  which  some  of  the  substances  are  employed, 
as  those  used  for  the  sake  of  colour^  ate  too  inconsiderable  to  oe  pro- 
ductive of  hurtful  results. 

This  is  so  sometimes,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  the  ma-> 
jority  of  instances.  In  many  cases  injurious  consequences  have  been 
actually  proved  to  ensue;  thus  many  persons  have  been  poisoned 
outright,  and  have  lost  their  lives^  from  the  use  of  coloured  sugar 
conft^tioner^ ;  others  have  been  rendered  seriously  ill.  Gases  of 
lead  paralysis  have  been  produced  by  the  lead  purposely  introduced 
into  snuiOr,  and  the  same,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  occurred  from  the 
use  of  cayenne  coloured  or  adulterated  vrith  red  lead.  Afain, 
illness  of  a  serious,  and  even  fatal,  character  has  been  produced  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  adulterants  not  pigments,  as  £rom  lead  in  wine, 
coccidus  indicus  in  beer  and  spirits.  Indeed,  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  large  extent  of  disease  originating  in  the  use  of  substances 
employed  for  i^ulteration.  Who  can  tell  how  many  invalids  and  tender 
children  have  fallen  victims  to  the  dangerous  adulterations  practised 
upon  food,  drinks,  and  drags,  if  the  true  causes  of  premature  death 
could  be  traced  out  in  all  such  cases?  That  dvspeptic  ailments, 
often  owe  their  origin  to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  is  un- 
questionable. 

Besides,  if  the  employment  of  poisonous  pigments  and  other 
substances  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,  what  guarantee  or  security  have 
we  against  accidents  resulting  from  the  careless  and  iterant  use  of 
such  poisonous  or  injurious  articles  ?  The  only  right  and  safe  principle 
upon  which  to  act  we  maintain  is  to  discard  the  use  of  aU  additions 
to  articles  of  consumption  that  are  unnecessary,  or  which  may  pos- 
sibly become  a  source  of  danger.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ill  effects  of  adulteration  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  any  particular  ingredient  contained  in  any  one  article.  So  prevalent 
is  adulteration,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  it  often  happens 
that  several  injurious  ingredients  are  partaken  of,  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  anv  correct  conclusion  we  must  therefore  take  the  sum  of 
the  whole  oi  these  ingredients. 

Lastlv,  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effects  of  adulteration  on 
health,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  metallic 
poisons  used  are  what  are  called  cumulative. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
pleas  on  which  the  practice  of  adulteration  is  sometimes  defended,  in 
order  that  when  the  readers  of  this  work  hear  them  urged,  as  some 
of  them  doubtless  wiD,  they  may  know  what  they  are  reaUy  worth, 
and  how  they  may  be  refuted. 

Having  noticed  the  various  pleas  on  which  adulteration  is  de- 
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fendedi  we  have  still  to  consider  to  what  cause  or  causes  its  preTal< 
is  due. 

REAL  CAT7BBS  OP  THE  PBSYALE5CE  OF  ABULTERATIOir. 

The  great  cause  which  accounts  for  the  larger  part  of  the  adul- 
teration which  prevails  is  the  desire  of  increased  profit ;  a  second 
cause  is  excessive  and  un&ir  competition.  A  trader,  perceiving  that 
his  neighbour  in  the  same  business  is  selling  his  goods  at  prices  at 
which,  if  genuine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  realise  a  pofit,  knows  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  adulteration,  and  finding 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  unscrupulous  fellow-trader,  at  length 
he  himself  too  often  has  recourse  to  the  same  practice.  We  thus  per* 
ceive  how  difficult  it  is  for  many  tradesmen  who  desire  to  do  so  to 
conduct  their  business  in  an  honomuble  way,  and  to  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  adulterate.  The  main  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  adultera- 
tion are,  then,  the  desire  of  increased  profit  and  excessive  and  un&ir 
competition. 

WHO  ABB  THE  PABTIBS  GUTLTT  OP  ADtTLTBRATIOH  ? 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is :  Who  are  the  parties  gnilty 
of  adulteiation  P 

The  answer  is,  in  some  cases,  the  manufacturers,  and  in  others  the 
retail  dealers.  This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  espedaUy 
with  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  disooveiy  and  sup- 
pression of  adulteration. 

Some  of  the  adulterations  practised  require  to  be  so  on  the  large 
scale,  and  involve  the  use  of  extensive  machinery,  which  the  trades- 
man does  not  possess ;  and  in  consequence  certain  adulterations,  as  of 
flour,  of  chicory,  of  cocoa,  of  spices,  and  of  many  drugs,  are  practised 
by  the  grinders  and  roasters  of  those  articles ;  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
kaown  as  spice  and  drug  grinders,  with  whom  lies  much  of  the  £fudt 
of  the  adulteration  of  spices  and  drugs. 

In  the  drug  trade  the  practice  at  one  time  v^as  veiy  general,  and  it 
still  prevails  to  some  extent,  of  adding  sawdust  of  dinferent  kinds,  as 
well  as  other  articles,  in  order,  it  was  urged  in  excuse,  to  make  up  for 
the  varying  and  average  loss  sustained  by  different  drugs  in  the  course 
of  drying  and  grinding  to  a  uniform  loss  of  4  per  cent.  This  is  called 
the  4  per  cent,  system ;  however,  the  practice  does  not  stop  here,  but 
leads  to  eveiy  species  and  degree  of  abuse. 

The  adulterations  of  mustard,  vinegar,  annatto,  snuff,  coloured 
sugar  confectionery,  and  some  other  artides,  are  also  usually  practised 
by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  good  reasons  whv;  in  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  should 
be  the  adulterator.  Not  only  has  he  the  necessary  machinery  and  other 
means  of  performing  the  requisite  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  tha 
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responsilnlity  of  adtilteration  is  thus  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  traders  by  whom  l^e  public  is  immediately  supplied, 
and  is  confined  in  some  degree  to  the  compazatiyely  small  body  of 
manufacturers,  whose  proceedings  are  conducted  in  retirement  and 
secrecy,  and  whose  premises  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  retail  trader,  however,  takes  in  many  cases  nis  share  in  the 
work  of  adulteration:  as  one  example,  we  may  mention  that  much  of 
the  adulteration  of  Deer  and  spirits  is  perpetrated  by  the  publican. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  retailer  does  not  himself  aaulterate, 
he  often  purchases  of  adulterating  merchants  with  guilty  knowledge ; 
thus,  in  many  cases,  he  is  aware  of  the  &ct  that  the  article  he  pur- 
<:hases  is  adulterated  from  ^e  price  paid  for  it  beinff  less  than  that  at 
which  the  genuine  article  can  be  procured.  In  sucn  cases  the  trades- 
man  is  a  pcurir^  to  the  fraud,  and  is  as  guilty  as  theactual  perpetrator  of 
the  adulteration. 

It  should  be  known  that  even  the  purchasing  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  the  raw  state  by  the  trader  affords  no  certain  guarantee 
for  the  genuineness  of  those  articles,  provided  they  are  afterwards 
-sent  to  the  grinder  or  manufacturer  to  be  ground  or  manufatured. 
We  have  known  tradesmen  who,  wishing  to  protect  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  against  adulteration,  have  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  and  chicory  nibs,  and  have  then  sent  them  to  the  grinder  to 
be  prepared,  but,  upon  being  returned  to  them,  they  were  found  to 
be  adulterated.  Messrs.  BiagwAj  &  Oo.,  of  King  William  Street, 
forwarded  to  the  author,  some  years  since,  some  fiake  cocoa  for  ex- 
Amioation:  this  was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  wheat-flour. 
Messrs.  Ridgway  then  stated  that  they  had  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  they  could  procure,  and  sent  them  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
made  into  flake  cocoa,  which  should  consist  of  nothing  but  cocoa. 
The  manuJacturer,  in  tius  case,  had  subtracted  some  of  the  cocoa, 
■and  had  replaced  it  with  wheat-flour.  Since  this  occurred  Messrs. 
Ridgway  have  had  a  mill  erected  on  Uieir  premises,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  make  their  own  flake  cocoa. 

Now  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  there  are 
not  many  honest  manufacturers  and  traders  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  artides  of  consumption.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  such,  and  on  behalf  of  some  of  those  who  either  are  really 
guilty  of,  or  who  lend  themselves  to  adulteration,  the  excuses  may  le 
urged  that  until  very  recently  the  legislature  has  been  indifferent 
to  this  subject,  and  did  not  protect  the  honest  trader,  and  that  in 
self-defence,  and  for  very  livelihood's  sake,  he  is  often  driven  to 
adulterate. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ADTJLTEBATIOir. 

Not  only  is  adulteration  prevalent,  but  the  articles  employed  are 
very  numerous — different  kinds  of  substances  being  used  for  different 
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purposes.  The  majority  of  substances  used  are  so  for  one  of  three 
purposes :  either  for  the  sake  of  btUk  or  weight,  the  articles  used  of 
course  heing  cheaper  than  those  to  which  they  are  added ;  for  the  sake 
of  colour,  that  is^  to  heighten  and  improve  the  appearance  of  articLea  aa 
it  is  considered,  often  erroneously^  the  natural  colour  of  such  articles 
heing  frequently  altered  and  reduced  by  dilution  with  other  adulter- 
ating substances  added  for  bulk  and  weight ;  or,  lastly,  to  increase 
ihepunffency  of  articles  and  to  heig:hten  ihmr  properties  isAJlavour, 

The  iirst  kind  of  adulteration  is  the  more  usual  form,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  practice  is  rendered  so  profitable  \  the  second,  that  which 
consists  in  the  addition  of  colouring  matters  of  Tarious  kinds,  is  often 
necessitated  by  tiie  first  kind,  so  that  these  two  descriptions  of  adul- 
teration frequently  go  together. 

An  example  of  tne  furet  kind  of  adulteration  is  furnished  by  the 
addition  of  roasted  com  to  chicory  or  coffee  powders,  and  of  water  to 
milk. 

Of  the  second,  in  the  addition  of  red  lead  to  cayenne,  Venetian  red, 
umber,  &c.,  to  chicory  and  cocoa ;  while  an  example  of  the  third  form 
of  adulteration  is  met  with  in  the  addition  of  alkalies,  as  also  the 
chromates  of  potash,  hellebore,  and  powdered  glass  to  snuff. 

Now  it  is  m  the  second  class,  \i 


VIZ.,  that  which  conasts  in  the  em- 
ployment of  colouring  matters  of  various  kinds,  that  the  majority  of 
those  adulterations  are  included  which  are  prejudicial  to  health;  this 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  hereetfter. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  substances  employed  for  adulter- 
ation that  a  classification  of  them  according  to  the  article  in  which 
they  are  encountered,  and  the  purpose  to  wmch  they  are  applied,  be- 
comes useful.    Such  a  classification  is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

The  annexed  teble  contains  only  me  names  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  ascertained,  by  original  observations  and 
anidyses,  to  be  actually  employed  for  tiie  aaulteration  of  articles  of 
food ;  it  does  not  include  drugs. 
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C7a9»ified  List  of  the  variovn  Substajtces  ascertained  hy  Ourselves  to  he  Empioyed 
far  the  different  Purposes  of  Adulteratitm :  viz,  for  Bulk  and  Wt^ht,  for 
Colour^  or  for  Smelt,  Taste,  and  other  Properties. 


For  Taste,  Smell, 

For  Bulk  and  Weight 

For  Colour. 

and  other 

Ankatio. 

Properties. 

Bye,  Wheat,  and  Barley 

Turmeric,  Bed  ferru- 

Sulphate of  Cop- 

Floors, Turmerio,  Car- 

ginous Earths,  Salt, 

per. 

bonate  and  Sulfdutte  of 

AlkaU. 

Lime,  Bed  femurinous 

Earths,  Bed  Lead,  Salt. 

ABROWnoOT   , 

Sago,  Potato,  and  Tapioca 
Starches,  and  Tarions 
mixtures  and  oombina- 
tioRS  of  these  with  the 
inferior  Arrowroots. 

AKCHOTX18 

Dutch,  French,  and  Slci- 

Bole  Annenian,yene- 

lianFish. 

tiau  Bed. 

Brandt  . 

Water. 

.. 

Burnt  Sugar. 

Brxad    . 

Mashed   Potatoes,  Bice, 

.. 

Alum,  Harcls  and 

Beans,     Bye,     Indian 

Stuff. 

Com. 

Water,  Foreign  Fat,  Cuid, 
and  excess  of  Salt. 

BOTTLKD 

Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 

Salt. 

Fruits  akd 

ally  the  Acetate  or 
Sulphate. 

ysasrART.ic8 

' 

CHBB8S    . 

.. 

Annatto,  Bole  Arme- 
nian, Venetian  Bed. 

Sage,  Parsley. 

Coloured 

Cochineal,  Lake,  In- 

Artificial Essen- 

OosFEcnox- 

Wheat     and     Potato 

digo,  Prussian  Blue, 

ces,  as  Aoetato 
of  Ethyl,  Buty- 
rato  of  Amyl, 

EBY. 

Flour,   Hydrated  Sul- 
phate of  Lime. 

Antwerp  Blue,  Ar- 

tificial     Ultrama- 

Acetate     of 

Copper  or  Verditer, 
Carbonate  of  Lead, 

Amyl,  Valeri- 
anate of  Amyl. 

or  White  Lead,  Bed 

Lead,     Vermilion ; 

Lemon,  Orange  and 
deep ;     Gamboge ; 

Sap    Green ;     the 

three     Brunswick 

Greens,     Emerald 

Green  or  Arsenlte 

of  Copper,   Indian 

Bed  ;  brown  fer- 

ruginous    Earths, 

chiefly   Umber, 

• 

Sienna,  and   Van- 

dyke  Brown,  and 

yaiious    combina- 

tions of  the  aboTO 

pigments. 
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List  of  SubsUmeea  (^eoutinued). 


GlKKAMON 


Coffee 


Chioobt. 


cjocoa      a3td 
Chocolate. 


Cayenne  Pep- 

FEB. 


CUSTAKD  AOT) 
ECJO  Pow- 
UEIIB. 

CCIUIY  POW- 
DER. 


Flour 


GlNQER 


Gix 


HOXEY     • 
ISIXQLASS 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 


Caasia,  and  most  of  the 
articles  mentioned  un- 
der Spioes. 

Chicory,  Boasted  Wheat, 
Rye  and  Potato  Flours, 
Boasted  Beans,  Hacgel- 
wnnsel.  Acorns. 

Boasted  Wheat  and  Bye 
Flours,  Burnt  Beans  and 
Acorns,  Sawdust,  Ua- 
hognny  Sawdust,  Car- 
rots, Mangel-wurfleL 

ICaranta,  East  India,  and 
Tacca  or  Tahiti  Arrow- 
roots ;  Tous  les  Mois  ; 
the  Flours  of  Wheat, 
Indian  Com,  Sago,  Po- 
tato, and  Tapioca,  and 
▼arions  Mixtures  of 
these ;  Sugar,  Chicory, 
Cocoa  Husks. 

Qround  Bice,  Mustard 
Husk,  Salt. 


Wheat,  Potato,  aud  Bioe 
Flours. 


Ground  Bice,  Potato- 
farina,  Salt. 

Bice,  Beans,  Bye,  Indian 
Com,  Potato  Flour. 

Wheat,  Sago,  and  Potato 
Flours,  Ground  Bioe, 
Mustard  Husks. 


Water,  Sugar. 


Cane  Sugar. 
Gelatine. 


ForCoIonr. 


Burnt  Sugar  or  Black 
Jack,Venetian  Bed. 


Ferruginous  Earths, 
as  Venetian  Bed 
and  Umber,  Burnt 
Sugar  or  Black 
Jack. 

Venetian  Bed,  Bed 
Ochre,  and  other 
ferruginous  BarthB. 


Bed  Lead,  Vermilion 
or  Bisulphuret  of 
Mercury,  Venetian 
Bod,  Turmeric. 

Chrome  Yellow  or 
Chromate  of  Lead, 
Turmeric. 

Bed  Lead. 


Turmeric  Powder. 


For  Taste,  SBiea, 
and  other 
Propertka. 


Salt. 

Alam. 

Osyenne  PqpiMr. 


Cayenne,  CaaBla 
or  Cinnamon, 
Sugar,  and  fla- 
vonrii^of  dif- 
ferent kindk 
For  fining. 
Alum,  Salt  of 
Tartar. 
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Lard      . 

For  Bulk  and  Weight. 

ForCk>kmr. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
Properties. 

Potato  Flonr  Water. 

Alum. 

Salt,  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  Caufi- 
ttcLimc. 

LXICON         AXD 

Lxms  Juices 

Water. 

.. 

SnlphurioAdd. 

LIQUORICB 

Wheat     Flonr,     Potato 
Starch,  boUed    Starch, 
probably  Rioe,  Chalk, 
and  Gelatine. 

Malt    Beve- 

RAQE8. 

Water,  Sugar,  Treade. 

Burnt  Sugar,  Liquo- 
rice. 

Alum,  Sulphato 
of  Iron,  Salt. 

KUBTABD 

Wheat  Flonr,  Tnrmeric, 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

Tnrmeric. 

Miuc      .       . 

Water. 

Annatto. 

Makmalaob  . 

Pnlp  of  Apple  or  Turnip. 

Oatmsal. 

Barl^  Flour,  and  the  in- 
teguments   of    Borl^ 
caUed  Bubble. 

PonTKR       AKD 

Stout. 

Water. 

Sugar,  Ttcacle. 

Sngar,  Titatsle, 
Salt. 

PiCKLBB  • 

.. 

Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 
ally the  Acetate  of 
Copper. 

Potted  Heats 
AND  Fish. 

Flonr,    probably  Wheat 
Flour,  boUed. 

Bole  Armenian,  and 
sometimes     Vene- 
tian Bed. 

PlUBBERYES 

Inferior  and  cheaper  Fruit, 
Apple,  &c. 

Salts  of  Copper,  in- 
cluding   the    Ace- 
tate, Fnchsine. 

PfPPEB    . 

Wheat   and  Pea   Flour, 
Gronnd    Rice,  Groiind 
Mustard  Seeds,  Linseed 
Meal,  P.  D.,  or  Pepper- 
Dust,     Sand,     Woody 
Fibre. 

Saoo 

Potato  Flonr. 

Tinned  Yeoe- 

.. 

^3nIphato  of  Copper. 

EUH 

Water. 

••           .• 

Cayenne,  Burnt 
Sugar. 

Sugar    . 

Wheat  Flour,  Potato  Flour, 
and  Tapioca  Starch. 
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SncKs: 

For  Bulk  and  Wdght. 

ForColonr. 

For  Taste.  SmeU. 
and  other 

Glow     • 

Powdersd  Clore^talks  in 
one  case. 

ODiKAHo:r. 

Ca88ia,Wheat  Flonr,  8ago 
Meal,  and  mixtures  of 
these  :      East      India 
Arrowroot,        Potato 
Flour. 

Pimehto    . 

Mustard  Husk  in  one  in- 
stanoe. 

Kdoed  Bficb  . 

Wheat,  BagOf  and  Potato 
Flours,   Oround    Bice, 
two    Vegetable     Bub- 
stances,  one  of  which 
resembled  Linseed. 

Sauckh,  b8  the 
Eaaenoes    of 

Lobsters, 
and  Shrimps, 
and  Tomato 
Banoe. 

Bod  ferruginous 
Earths,  as  Bole  Ar- 
menian and  Yene- 
tianBed. 

Tka.       .       .. 

Bxhansted  Tea  Leaves; 
Leavea,     other     than 
thoae  of   Tea,   British 
and  Foreign,  amongst 
the  former  those  of  Sy- 
camore,   Hotse-Cbest- 
nut,   and  Plum;    Lie 
T^  Paddy  Husk,  Sand, 
Quartx,Magnetic  Oxide 
of  Iron,  Starch. 

Plumbago  or  Black 
Lead,  Gum,  Indigo, 
Prussian  Blue,  Tur- 
meric, Chinese  Yel- 
low,   China    Clay, 
Soap-stone    or 
French  Chalk,  Mica 
and    Sulphate    of 

Sulphate  of  In», 
Catechu,  (him. 
La  Veuo  Beno. 
Chtoeae  Botan- 
ical  Powder. 

ViNBQAR 

Water. 

Burnt  Sugar. 

Sulphuric  and  Py- 

WiKE        •          • 

Bztnmeous  Spirit,  Water. 

.. 

Cane  Sugar,  Sul- 
phate of  Po- 
tash. 

Of  the  two  following  tables  the  one  is  of  articles  ascertained 
to  he  used  by  others ;  the  second^  of  articles  stated  to  be  employed 
by  different  writers,  but  of  the  use  of  which  no  positive  proof  is  giTen, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  either  haTe  been  or 
are  occasionally  employed. 
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List  of  Articles  tueertuined  by  OtAerg  to  be  utedfor  the  Purpose  of 
Adulteration. 


BonuED 
Fruits  A2n> 
Veoetablbb 


Bbead    • 


CE|D0BT. 

Flour    • 
Got.      * 


Lard 


Malt     Bbtb- 

RAOE8. 


I  Milk        avd 

CUKAK. 


HCflTARD 


Oatmsal 


For  Balk  and  Weight. 


Potatoes,  BeauB. 


Cyonem  FUghtfl. 


ifineral  Whito  or  Hy- 
drated  Sulphate  ctf 
lime. 


lintton  Suet. 


Flour  or  Starch,  Botled 
White  Carrote,  Treacle, 
Gum  and  Dextrin. 


Ginger,  Charlock,  Potato 
Floor,  Bice,  Clay,  Plas- 
ter of  Parte. 

Bioe  and  Maiae* 


For  Colour* 


Deooctionof] 
Beetroot,  and  Ani- 
line Colouring. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Mangold  Flowera, 
Soflkt>n,  Bod  Oar- 
rota. 

Hambro*  Powder. 


Alum,  Potash. 


For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 


Sage,  Ponky. 


Grains  of  Pani- 
dise,*  Sulphuric 
Add,  various 
Gin  Flavour- 
ings, contain- 
ing Coriander 
Seeds,  Angelica 
Boot,  OU  of 
Almonds,  CUa- 
mus  Boot,  Al- 
mond Cake,  Or- 
ris Boot,  Car- 
damom Seeds, 
Orange  Peel, 
Grey  and 
White  Salts. 


Cocculus  Indlcus, 
Pioric  Acid, 
Oolchicum, 
Tbbftcco. 
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Liai  of  8mb§tance$  (^continued). 


POBTBR       AKD 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 


For  Colour. 


For  Tute,  Smdl, 
and  other 
PropertieB. 


Bum 
Sugar 

Tea 


Wine 


Potato  Sugar,  Gum,  Dex- 
trin. 


The  LeaTw  of  Beeob, 
Plane,  Bastard  Plane, 
Elm,  Poplar,  Willow, 
Fanoy  Oak,  Hawthorn, 
Sloe. 


Jempiga,  Cider,  mixtnres 
of  inferior  and  diffenmt 
Wines,  the  juioe  of 
Rhubarb,  GooseberrieB, 
Apples,  and  Pean. 


Boee  Pink.  Dutch 
Pink,  Vegetable 
Bed  and  YeUow 
Dyes,  Chrome  Yel- 
low, Venetian  Bad, 
Carbonate  of  Cop- 

.  per,  Arsenite  of 
Copper,  Chramate 
and  Bichromate  of 
Potash,  Carbonates 
of  Lime  and  Mag- 
nesia. 


Elderberry  Joioe, 
Logwood,  Bnudl 
Wood,  BUberrtoa, 
Burnt  Sugar,  Black 
Clicrrles,  Cochi- 
neal, Mallow  Flow- 
ers. 


CoooDlosLidicQi, 
Oralns  of  Para- 
dise, Oapaicam, 
Ginger,  Qnas- 
8la,Warmwood, 
Cafaanos  Boot, 
Caraway  and 
CorianderSeedj, 
Ginger,  Orange 
Powder  JJqao^- 
ioe,Hoflley,8al- 
phate  of  Iron, 
SnlpbnricAcid, 
Craam  of  Tar- 
tar, Alnm,  Car- 
bonate of  F[>- 
taah.  Oyster 
ShdlB,  Harts- 
horn Shavina. 
FWiiaamanor 
Nnx     Vomka, 


OoocoliuIndlciiB. 


Lead.  Bitartrate 
of  Potash,  Oak 
Sawdnst,  Cate- 
chn,  Oierry 
Lamel  Water. 
OartMnates  of 
Soda  and  Po- 
tash, Artifidal 
Flaronzteg. 
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List  ofArtidea  iiated  by  Othen  to  be  employed  for  ike  different  Purpoeee  of 
AtUtUeratio*,  but  of  the  Use  of  which  no  Positive  Evidence  has  been  adduced^ 
although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  them  have  been,  or  are  occasion- 
aUy,  had  recourse  to. 


Abrowroot 

For  Bnlk  and  Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Groimd  Bice. 

AXCHOTIES      . 

Bprats,  Sardines,  Plaster 
of  Paris. 

Barley,  Oat,  Pea  Flonr. 
Pipe  Clay,  Plaster  of 
Puis,   Bonedust,   Oar- 

neeia,  and  Soda. 

COIX>rRED 

CoxnccnoN- 

KHY. 

White  Potter's  Clay,  Pipe 
Clay,  or  Cornish  Clay ; 

Cobalt,    Smalt,   Lit- 
mus, Naples  Yellow. 

Coffee  . 

Boasted      Peas,     CofiTee 
Oronnds,  Carrots,  Beet- 
root,  Panmip,    Baked 
Liver. 

Madder  Boot. 

Chicory  . 

Torrefied   Ground    Bice, 
Boasted    Biscuit,    Oak 
Bark  Tan,  Exhausted 
Tan,  called  Croats. 

Baked  Horses'  Liver, 
Burnt  Blood. 

Cocoa       axd 
Chocolate. 

Old  Sea  Biscuits,  Coorae 
Branny  Flonr,  Animal 
Pats,  as  Tallow,  Lard, 
Treacle.    Sulphate    of 
Lime,  Chalk. 

Bed  Lead,  Vermilion, 
Red    and    Yellow 
Ochre. 

Flour 

Chalk.  Bone  Earth,  Piss- 
ter  of  Paris,  Powdered 
Flints. 

' 

Ges.       .       . 

.. 

.. 

Acetete  of  Lead, 
Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine. 

HOKKT     .          • 

Chalk,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
and  Pipe  Clay. 

Lemon      and 
Lime  Juictt*. 

• 

.. 

Tartaric      Add, 
Hydrochloric 
andMitricAdds 

Litmus 

.. 

.. 

Common  Arsenic 
and     Peroxide 
of  Mercury. 
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Lift  of  8nb§tanee»  (amtuuied). 


ICalt     Bbte- 

llAGBS. 

For  Bnlk  and  Weight. 

ForCotoor. 

nxrO^ste.Smdl, 
and  other 
Fropertfea. 

.. 

.. 

Qentlan,Chiretta. 
QaasBia,Wonn- 
vfwidy  Ormnge 
Peel,  Camo- 
mile, Opium. 

MUSTABD 

Pea  Flour.  linsood  Meal, 
Badlflh  Seeds. 

Chromate  of  Lead. 

Milk      •      • 

Sheep's  Brains.  Onm  Tra- 
gacanth.   Milk  of   Al- 
monds. 

Tonneric 

Pkppkr  . 

OnNindOU0ake.CUy. 

RABPBRRnY 
JRLLY. 

Cnnant  Jelly. 

.. 

Orris  Boot 

SUOIR      . 

Sand,  Plaster  of   Paris, 
Powdered          Marble, 
Clialk,  Bonedust,   and 
Oommon  Salt. 

.SAUCB8    • 

Chalk,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Bed  Lead. 

YnrBOAB 

Acetic,  HTdr>- 
chlorfc.  Nitric, 
and  Tartaric 
Adds;  Oayienne. 

MnstarTSS;  ! 

Salt                  > 

Another  arrans^ement  or  classification  of  substances  used  for  adul- 
teration is  into  those  that  are  not  injurious,  but  the  use  of  which  is 
fiimply  fraudulent,  and  into  those  which  are  hurtful  to  health.  A  list 
of  all  the  substances  employed  for  adulteration,  which  are  more  or 
less  prejudicial  to  health,  will  be  given  hereafter. 


IKPOBTANCE  OF  TKE  BITBJEOT  OF  ABVLTEBATIOir. 

The  subject  of  adulteration  is  undoubtedly  one  of  such  high  import- 
ance, that  it  may  fiedrly  eng^  the  earnest  uioughts  of  the  financier, 
the  sanitarian,  and  the  moralist.  * 

The  financier,  because  it  involves  to  a  large  extent  considerations 
of  profit  and  loss ;  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller  of  adulterated 
articles,  and  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue. 

The  sanitarian,  because  some  of  the  articles  employed  in  adiiltera- 
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tion  are  of  an  exceedingly  injurious  character,  and  calculated  to  affect 
materially  the  public  health. 

And  the  moralist,  since  the  practice  of  adulteration  involyes  decep- 
tion,  and  even  firaud. 

Adulteration  is  therefore  a  great  national  question,  closely  affecting 
th^  pocket  of  the  consiuuer,  the  revenue,  and  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  people.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  each  of  llieea 
heads. 

THE  rEClTNIART  BEAKIN6S  OP  ADULTERATION. 

The  pecuniary  bearings  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  are  of  very 
great  importance,  and  they  relate  to  the  consumer,  the  manu&cturer, 
merchant  or  tradesman,  and  the  revenue. 

The  great  profit  of  adulteration  arises  from  the  sale  of  articles  so 
adulterated  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  genuine  commodities, 
a  price  beins*  demanded  for  these  mixed  goods  yielding  a  laiger  profit 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  unadulterated  goods ;  in  fact^ 
ihey  are  often  sold  at  the  rate  of  the  pure  articles.  This  increased 
profit  to  the  seller  is  just  so  much  loss  to  the  consumer. 

So  great  is  the  loss  of  the  consumer  arising  out  of  the  practice  of 
adulteration  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it«does  not  amount  in  most 
cases  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  whole  of  his  taxes.  The  greatest 
losers  by  adulteration  are  the  humbler  classes,  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  the  articles  they  use  at  the 
cheapest  shops,  where  adulteration  pre\'uils  to  the  greatest  extent. 
This  practice,  therefore,  presses  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sellers  of  adulterated  articles  of  consumption, 
be  they  manufacturers  or  retail  dealers,  are  in  a  position  to  enhance 
their  profits  by  the  practice  of  adulteration,  and  are  enabled  to  under- 
sell, and  too  often  to  ruin,  their  more  scrupulous  and  honest  compe« 
titors. 

The  miestion  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  therefore  one  which 
vitally  aifects  the  interests  of  tlie  more  honest  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  trading  community,  who  depend  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  articles  of  consumption,  and  it  behoves  them  strenuously  to  exert 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  adulteration,  which  under^ 
mines  the  very  foundation  of  trade,  namely.  Faith  is  Ooumebciai^ 
Integrity. 

The  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State  in  the  question  of  adulteration 
will  become  apparent  when  we  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  more 
these  articles  are  adulterated,  the  more  is  the  revenue  defrauded. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  precise  loss  to  the 
State  arising  out  of  adulteration;  but  from' the  millions  of  money 
derived  from  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  amounting,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Food  of  London,'  to  half  the  natio^  revenue^ 
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and  from  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  has  proTaildd,  and  still 
prevailB.  the  loss  must  amount  annually  to  an  enormous  sum  of  monej. 

Mr.  J?.  L.  Simmonds,  in  his  eyidence  hefore  the  ParliamentazT  Com- 
mittee in  1855,  handed  in  some  calculations,  wherehj  he  made  &e  loss 
to  amount  in  the  year  1854  to  upwards  of  three  millions ;  but  this- 
estimate  we  believe  to  have  been  too  low  at  the  date  at  which  the 
calculations  were  made.  At  about  the  same  date  we  also  considered 
well  this  question,  and,  assigmng  to  each  article  a  certain  percentage 
of  adulteration,  based  upon  the  returns  for  the  year  1855^  and  of  many 
thousands  of  analyses,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  arising  out  of  adulteration  amounted  to  about  seven 
millions.  This  estimate  for  the  present  time  is  no  doubt  too  high ;  but 
the  loss  may  still  be  calculated  at  millions,  if  we  include  tea,  coffee, 
Gocoa,  pepper,  malt,  malt  beverages,  hops,  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco^ 
which  are  the  main  heads  under  which  the  loss  is  sustained,  and  from 
which  the  revenue  is  derived. 

These  few  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  paramount  importance  of 
adulteration  to  the  national  exchequer. 

If  the  State  loses  so  much,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  public  suffers 
a  much  greater  loss, 

THE  SAXITABT  BEABmoS  07  ABULTBRATION. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  adulteration  as  it  t^&cU 
the  public  health.  No  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  no  one  who  examines  with  sufficient  care  the  facts  but  must 
aclmowledge  that  the  subject  of  adulteration  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as  a  question  of  public  healtL 

In  the  firit  place,  the  adiUteration  of  articles  with  substances, 
although  harmless  in  themselves,  is  frequently  prejudicial,  by  reducing* 
and  weakening  the  natural  properties  of  those  articles.  This  is  the 
case  when  roasted  com  or  carrot  is  added  to  coffee,  and  water  to  milk  : 
but  the  remark  applies  especially  to  medicines ;  for  in  this  case  to 
reduce  the  strengtn  of  a  medicine  by  adulteration  is  to  destroy  or 
modify  the  proper  action  of  that  medicine.  The  proper  doses  of  dif- 
ferent rememal  agents  have  been  determined,  in  most  cases^  by  careful 
observation  and  experiment ;  and  in  different  doses  the  same  medicine 
is  Imown  to  produce  very  different  effects.  To  adulterate  medicines, 
even  with  hitfmleas  substances,  is  to  destroy  the  veiy  foundation  of 
the  healing  art,  and  so  to  render  nugatory  the  wisest  luid  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  physician. 

In  the  second  place,  adulteration  acts  prejudiciallv  to  the  public 
health  when  substances  are  employed  possessing  injurious  properties* 
Now  a  great  variety  of  such  substances  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration.  We  have  ourselves  detected,  amongst  others,  tne  Ibllow- 
ing : — ^The  three  chromates  of  lead,  the  three  Brunswick  greens,  which 
are  mixtures  of  the  chromates  of  lead  and  indigo  or  I^ussian  blue, 
jed  oxide  of  lead  or  red  lead,  arsenite  of  copper,  sulphate  of  copper. 
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acetate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper  or  yerditer,  carbonate  of  lead  or 
white  lead,  Hisulphuret  of  mercuij,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  sulphate  of 
iron,  gamboge,  cayenne  in  arpirits,  bronze  powders,  which  are  alloys  of 
copper  and  zinc,  sulphate  of^  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  red  ferruginous 
earths,  and  other  substances  more  or  lees  injurious.  This  list,  it  will 
he  observed,  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  poisons. 
Sometimes  the  ouantities  of  these  suhstances  used  are  so  considerable 
that  immediate  m  eifects  are  produced :  thus,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
scarcely  a  year  passes  but  thiat  serious,  and  even  fatal,  accidents  arise 
out  of  the  practice  of  colouring  sugar  confectionery  with  poisonous 
pigments.  More  frequently  the  effects  are  more  slowly  developed :  the 
suhstances,  although  taken  perhaps  in  but  minute  quantity,  gradually 
and  insidiously  deteriorate  the  health,  giving  rise  ^sauentiy,  amongst 
other  maladies,  to  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  inaigestion :  some* 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  they 
acciunulate  in  the  system  untal  at  length  serious  consequences  are 
produced ;  thus  cases  of  paralysis  have  been  traced  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  the  use  of  snim  aaulterated  with  mreparations  of  lead ; 
some  of  these  cases  will  be  found  recorded  in  'Food  and  its  Adulter 
rations  -, '  other  cases  of  lead  paralysis,  it  has  been  stated,  have  been 
produced  hy  the  use  of  cayenne  aaulterated  with  red  lead. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the  substances 
used  in  adulteration  possessing  more  or  less  injurious  properties,  but 
also  the  names  of  the  articles  in  which  they  have  been  discovered.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  such  substances  is  very  great. 

Now  with  evidence  such  as  the  above,  it  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  use  of  such  a  variety  of  injurious,  and  even  poisonous,  sub- 
stances is  unattended  with  danger,  and  that  adulteration  does  not 
affect  the  puhHc  health.  It  may  so  happen,  and  it  has  doubtless  not 
unirequently  occurred,  that  the  same  person,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  receives  into  his  stomach  several  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated.  Thus,  with  the  potted  meats  and  lish,  anchovies,  red 
sauces,  or  cayenne,  taken  at  breakfast,  he  would  consume  more  or  less 
bole  Armenian,  Venetian  red,  red  lead,  or  even  hisulphuret  of  mercury. 
At  dinner,  with  his  curry  or  cayenne,  he  would  run  the  chances  of  a 
second  dose  of  lead  or  mercury ;  with  the  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  he  would  be  nearly  sure  to  have  copper  administered  to 
him ;  while  if  he  partook  of  bonbons  at  dessert,  there  is  no  telling  what 
number  of  poisonous  pigments  he  might  consume.  Again,  in  ms  tea, 
if  mixed  or  green,  he  would  certainly  not  escape  without  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  uttle  Prussian  blue,  and  it  might  oe  worse  things ;  if  he 
were  a  snuff-taker,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  putting  up  his  nostrils, 
from  time  to  time,  small  quantities  of  either  some  feiTUfinous  earth, 
bichromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead,  or  red  lead :  imally,  if  he 
indulged  himself  with  a  glass  or  so  of  grog  before  going  to  bed,  he 
would  incur  the  risk  of  bsiving  the  coats  of  his  stomach  irritated 
with  tincture  of  capsicum  or  essence  of  cayenne.     If  an  invalid, 
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InjurioMM  Substancei  actually  detected  in  adulterated  Articles  of  Ctmmnytium, 


BabstanceB. 

Articles. 

Coccnlus  indicus. 

Beer,  rum. 

Aisenite  of  copper,  emerald   green 

Coloured  sugar  confectioneiy. 

or  Scbee]e*8  green. 

Salphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol. 

Pickles,  botticd  fruits  and  vegetable^ 

and  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris. 

tinned  vegetables,  preserves,  dried 

and  crystallised  fruits,  bread. 

Caibonate  of  copper  or  verditer. 

Coloured   sugar   confectionerr   and 

tea. 
Custard  powd<>rs,  mgar  oonftetion- 

The  three  chromates  of  lead. 

ery,  tea,  and  snuff. 

Hed  oxide  of  lead. 

fectionery. 

Red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Venetian 

Red  sauces,  as  sluimp,  lobster,  a&- 

red,  bole  Armenian,  red  and  yel- 

chovj-, and  tomato  sauces ;  and  in 

low  ochres,  umber,  &c. 

potted  meats  and  fish,  coooa,  dii- 

con%   coffee,    anchovies,    annatto. 

cheese,  tea,  fnuff,  &c 

Carbonate  of  lead. 

Sugar  confectioner^'. 

Plumbago  or  black  lead. 

In  certain  black  and  lie  teas. 

Bisnlphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar. 

Cayenne,  sugar  confectioner^^ 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Re-dried  tea,  and  in  beer. 

Cayenne. 

Gin,  Turn,  ginger,  mustard. 

Gamboge. 

Sugar  confectionery. 

Chromate^  of  potash. 

Tea  and  snuff. 

The  three  false  Brunswick  greens, 

Sugar  confectionery. 

being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 

of  lead  and  indigo^  or  Prussian 

blue. 

Oxychlorides  of  copper  or  true  Bruns- 

Ditta 

wick  greens. 

Orpiment  or  snlphuiet  of  arsenicum. 

Ditto. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron   or  Prussian 

Dittoi 

blue. 

Antwerp  blue  or  Prussian  blue  and 

Ditto. 

chalk. 

Indigo. 

Ditta 

Ultramarine. 

Ditto. 

Artificial  ultramarine. 

Ditto. 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  mineral 
white,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Flour,  bread,  sugar  confectioneiy. 

.Uum. 

Bread  and  flour. 

Sulphuric  add. 

Vinegar,  gin. 

Bronze  powders  or  alloys  of  copper 

Sugar  confectionery. 

and  zinc 
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his  condition  would  be  still  woiae ;  for  then,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  skill  of  his  physician  through 
the  dilution  and  sophistication  to  which  the  remedies  a!cbninistered  lor 
his  relief  were  subjected.  This  is  no  £Euiciful  or  exaggerated  picture, 
but  one  based  upon  the  results  derived  from  the  analysis  of  difl^nt 
articles  as  furnisked  to  the  consimier. 

MORAL  BR&BIHeS  07  AJiVLTEEJOLOK. 

The  third  and  last  aspect  in  which  adulteration  is  to  be  considered 
is  the  moral. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  adulteration  and  yet  be  an 
honest  man.  Can  it  even  be  said  of  the  adulterator,  be  he  a  manu- 
•&cturer  or  a  roaster  and  grinder  of  chicorv  and  coffee,  or  be  he  a  retail 
tradesman  who  sophisticates  the  goods  which  he  sells  and  mixes  them 
with  roasted  corn  or  beans,  Venetian  red,  &c.,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
less  offence  than  the  common  thief  P  The  last  takes  but  omt  property, 
while  the  former  not  only  robs  us  of  our  substance,  but  sometimes 
our  health  as  well. 

<  '  But  adulteration  not  only  makes  those  who  practise  it  dishonest, 
but  other  very  serious  evils  often  ensue  r  thus  it  begets  a  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  in  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
In  this  way  sometimes  not  onlj  does  the  honest  trader  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  as  the  adulterating  merchant  or 
tradesman,  but  the  status  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  trading 
community  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  of  consumption  is  lowered, 
and  it  is  looked  upon  with  misgiving  in  all  its  transactions ;  lastly,  the 
character  of  the  whole  nation  for  mtegrity  in  its  dealings  suffers  in 
consequence  of  adulteration. 

There  is,  then,  scarcely  an  individual  whose  interests  are  not  deeply 
concerned  in  the  subject  of  adulteration.  The  interests  of  large 
public  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  vitally  affected  bv  adulteration,  as 
our  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments,  workhouses,  barracks, 
shipping,  lunatic  asvlums,  public  schools,  and  similar  institutions. 
Many  of  these  establishments  are  supplied  by  contract  with  different 
articles  of  consumption,  as  milk,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot, 
oatmeal,  spices,  &c.  Now  it  often  happens  that  the  articles,  and  es- 
pecially milk,  oatmeal  and  arrowroot,  supplied  under  these  contracts, 
are  adulterated,  and  this  is  frequently  to  oe  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  and  other  articles  are  sometimes  purchased  under  market  price, 
and  consequently  cannot  possiblv  be  genuine. 

Takmg  into  consideration,  therefore,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  adulteration,  viewed  either  as  a  question 
of  public  health,  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue, 
or  as  one  of  morality.  To  sum  up,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
question  of  adidteration  is  one  which  affects  the  health  of  thousands, 
and  even  the  lives  of  many ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poimds 
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are  annual] j  lost  to  the  consomer  and  the  rerenue  bjthe  ^ ._ 

of  adulteration ;  and  that  by  ita  prevalence  the  morai  statuB  of  the 
commercial  portion  of  the  cbmmonity  of  this  country  is  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  tbe  world. 

THE  RWlTRnrKa  FOB  ADTJLTEBAXION. 

The  means  to  he  employed  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  aie 
of  two  kinds,  Tiz.,  those  which  are  used  for  the  discocery  of  adultera- 
tion, and  those  for  its  pumthmewt. 

There  are  two  principal  means  hy  which  the  discovery  of  aduhaoa- 
tion  is  effected,  chenuBtry  and  the  microBcope, 

Ohemistry  has  been  long  employed  for  the  detection  of  adulteration, 
and  it  was  upon  this  means  of  inyestigation  that  the  earlier  obaenrefs 
almost  exclusiyely  relied. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration 
is  comparatively  new,  and  dates  chiefly  from  the  period  at  vriactk  the 
author  s  P^per  on  the  Adulteration  of  Oofiee  was  communicated  to  tiie 
Botanical  society  of  London,  that  is  from  Aug'ust,  1860/  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  practical  and  important  use  which  has  ever  been  made 
of  that  instrument :  for  by  its  means  hundreds  of  adult^ations  have 
been  discovered,  the  detection  of  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 

'"of  sdeoc 


chemistry,  and  which  had  previously  eluded  all  the  efforts  of 

The  author  ckims  to  have  oeen  the  first  to  employ  on  a  hu^  scale  the 
microscope  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration ;  on  this  pointy  however, 
the  lang^uage  of  others  may  "be  quoted. 

The  *  Lancet,'  in  renewing  the  author*s  work  on  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,  writes,  January,  1865 :  '  It  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely Dr.  Hassall  dispelled  the  delusion  as  to  the  circumscription  of 
science,  and  how  he  demonstrated  that  the  microscope,  wielded  by  the 
skilful  naturalist  and  chemist,  was  able  to  unravel  and  to  analyse  the 
component  structures  of  substances  that  bid  defiance  to  the  blow- 
pipe and  the  test-tube  alone.  It  is  the  great  and  original  merit  of  Dr. 
Ilassall  to  have  applied  the  microscope  to  important  usee  in  enquixieB 
of  this  nature,  ana  to  have  shown  oy  it  not  only  many  things  pre- 
viously considered  impossible  to  show,  but  many  things  not  pre- 
viously suspected  to  exist.' 

The  '  Quarterly  Review.'  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  reouurhs : 
'  It  is  in  ^e  application  or  the  microscope  that  consists  Dr.  Haasall's 
advantage  over  aU  previous  investigators  in  the  same  field.  The^ 
precision  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  his  labouxs 
leaves  no  appeal-'—March,  1855. 

The  'Dublin  Review'  observes:  'The  secret  of  his  success  has 
been  that,  in  addition  to  chemical  analyses,  he  has  used  the  microscope 
in  his  enquiries ;  and  his  merit  not  only  conrists  in  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  employed  the  instrument,  but  in  his  being  the  first  to  use 
it  practically  uid  to  such  an  extent  for  this  purpose.  > 
1  See  *  Times,*  August  0, 1850. 
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'  The  microscope/  writes  tlie  '  Times,'  *  lefemng  to  bur  kbouis^ 
*  seems  to  hare  been  the  more  elective  instmment  in  the  work.  Lees 
than  five  years  affo  it  would,  we  are  told,  have  been  impossible  to  detect 
the  presence  of  cnioory  in  cofiee.  In  &ct,  the  opinion  of  three  distin- 
fished  chemists  was  actuallj  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
effect ;  whereas  by  the  use  of  the  microsoo^  the  differences  of  structure 
in  these  two  substances  can  be  promptly  discerned.' 

Lastly,  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  veiy  able  writer, 
Dr.  Hobert  Barnes,  may  be  quoted :  '  The  scientific  originality  of  Dr. 
Ilassall's  labours  in  laying  bare  the  health-deetropng  and  fniudulent 
^idterations  of  food  and  drugs,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meritorious; 
and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  oye^^stimate  the  public  importance  of  the 
Jesuits  obtained.  The  means  preyiously  relied  upon  to  check  these 
adulterations  were,  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  of  the  Excise, 
and  the  subsidiary  aid  which  chemistry  could  afford.  The  officers  of 
the  Excise  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  to  seek  for  evidence  by 
forcible  entry  and  the  seizure  of  articles  found  on  suspected  premises. 
When  the  art  of  the  chemist  failed,  science  was  practicidly  ejuiausted. 
So  late  as  1851,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to 
quote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day,  who  had  been  spedally 
i*equested  to  report  upon  the  subject,  ^  that  neither  by  chemUtry  nor  by 
any  other  ineans  coida  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  be  detected. 
How  completely  this  foregone  conclusion  has  been  exploded  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hassall,  as  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Conunission  oi  the 
^^  Lancet,"  is  notorious.  There  is  now  nothing  in  science  more  certain 
and  precise  than  the  discrimination,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  tissue,  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  may 
be  pulverised,  mixed,  or  even  roasted. 

^  The  interest  of  Dr.  Hassall's  researdies  is  universal  They  have 
loenefited  the  public  revenue,  every  man  in  health  or  in  sickness,  and 
the  physician  who  trusts  in  the  properties  of  the  agents,  whether  me> 
dicinal  or  dietetic,  which  he  prescribes ;  and  Parliament  has  been  in- 
formed through  them  of  new  grounds  and  new  principles  of  legislation. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  fo<xl,  drink, 
and  drugs  has  already  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  this  mainly 
through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hassall.' 

THB    APPLICATION    OP    THE    HICROBCOFB    TO    THE    BETECTIOK    OF 
ASULTKBATIOK. 

The  microscope  is  specially  suited  to  the  detection  of  organised 
structures  or  substances,  as  the  several  parts  of  animals  and  plants ;  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  we  chiefly  have  had  to  do  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work. 

When  we  survey  with  our  unaided  vision  any  animal  or  plant,  we 

1  July  24, 1856. 
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detect  a  variety  of  evidenoes  of  organisation  or  sftructiue ;  but  there  ift 
in  every  part  of  every  animal  or  vegetable  production,  an  extra- 
ordinary  amount  of  organifiation,  wholly  invisible  to  the  amnned 
m^t,  and  which  is  reveled  onl^  to  the  powers  of  the  microeoo^. 
Now  this  minute  and  microecopical  organisation  is  diffisrent  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  animal  or  plant,  and  diffnent  in  difierent 
AniiHRla  and  plants,  so  that  by  means  of  these  diflerences,  rightly 
understood;  the  experienced  microecopical  observer  is  enabM  to 
identify  in  many  cases  infinitely  minute  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  parts  or  species  to  which  tbey 
belong. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  one  kind  of  root,  stem,  or  leaf 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  another,  one  kind  of  starvli  or 
flour  from  another,  one  seed  from  another,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
the  microscope  becomes  an  invaluable  ajod  indispensable  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  adulteratioxL 

Applying  the  microeoope  to  food,  it  appears  that  there  b  scarcely  a 
vegetable  article  of  consumption,  which  is  not  a  liquid,  which  may  not 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  that  instrument.  Further,  that  all  those 
adulterations  of  these  articles  which  consist  in  the  addition  of  other 
vegetable  substances,  and  which  constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
adulterations  practised,  may  likewise  be  discovered  and  discriminated 
by  the  same  means. 

The  same  remarks  apnly  to  all  the  vegetable  drugs,  whether  roots, 
barks,  seeds,  or  leaves.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  one  such  drug^ 
which  may  not  be  thus  distinguished. 

The  seeds  even  belonging  to  different  species  of  the  same  genus 
may  frequently  be  distinguisned  from  each  other  by  the  microscope, 
a  point  m  some  cases  of  very  great  importance.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  has  fidlen  under  our  obeervatioxL  The  seeds  of  the  different 
species  of  mustard,  rape,  &c.  may  all  be  distinguished  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  differences  in  tiieir  organisation.  To  show  the  importance 
•of  the  discrimination  in  some  cases,  the  following  instance  may  be 
cited.  Some  cattle  were  fed  with  rape  cake,  and  died  with  symptama 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  Dowels.  Nothing  of  a  poisonous 
nature  could  be  detected  on  analysis ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  the 
cake  might  be  adulterated  with  mustard  husk,  althoufl^h  even  this  point 
could  not  be  clearly  established  by  chemical  researcn.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  cake  was  sent  to  the  author  for  examination, 
who  had  but  little  difficulty  in  ascertdning  that  it  was  adulterated 
with  mustard  seed,  which,  frx)m  the  lai^  quantity  consmued,  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  &tal  inflammation.  Not  only  can  the  seeds 
of  different  plants  of  the  same  genus  be  frequentiy  discriminated  by 
the  microscope,  but  in  some  cases  those  belonging  even  to  mere  varieties 
of  species. 

The  microscope  in  some  cases  can  even  inform  us  of  the  processes  or 
agents  to  which  certain  vegetable  substances  have  been  subjected. 
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IllQstrations  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  starches  of  wheat  and  barley  v 
it  can  be  determined  by  the  microeoope  whether  these  are  raw,  baked, 
or  boiled,  or  whether  malted  or  untnaUed,  Ulustradye  figures  will  be- 
found  in  the  articles  on  bread  and  bsbr. 

Again  it  is  not  only  when  the  articles  are  in  a  separate  state  thai 
they  can  be  thus  distinguished ;  but  even  when  mixed  together  in 
difierent  proportions.  We  have  succeeded  in  detecting  in  certain 
vegetable  powders  no  less  than  nine  different  productions. 

So  great  and  manifest  are  the  difierences  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope in  various  ve^table  substances,  that,  with  ordinary  care  and 
some  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  the  diBcrimination  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  the  most  absolute  certainty. 

•  This  will  appear  even  from  an  examination  of  the  numerous  %ure8> 
illustrative  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  different  articles  of  food^ 
and  of  the  substances  employed  in  their  adulteration. 

Further,  wonderful  to  rdate,  the  grinding  and  pulverisation,  and 
even  the  charring,  of  many  ve^table  substances,  does  not  so  destroy 
their  structure  as  to  render  theur  identification  by  the  microscope  im- 
possible. Chicory  and  coffee  may  be  thus  roasted  and  pulverised,  and 
yet  each  may  be  subsequently  identified  with  the  greatest  ease,  they 
being  in  fact  but  little  changed,  except  in  colour,  and  in  the  case  of 
coffee  by  the  dispersion  of  the  droplets  of  oil  visible  in  the  cells  of  the 
unroasted  berry. 

Again,  substances  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope^ 
even  when  introduced  into  articles  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  in 
extremely  minute  qiuintities.  The  case  of  some  mustard  forwarded  by 
a  manufacturer  to  the  '  Lancet '  some  time  since  furnished  a  remark- 
able illustration  in  point. 

The  mustard  was  stated  to  be  genuine ;  but  on  examination  with 
the  microscope  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric. 
The  manufacturer,  when  informed  of  the  fact,  very 'candidly  and 
properly  acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case,  aiKl  stated  that  he  had 
added  *  two  ounce$  of  tvrmeric  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seeds,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  gain  or  adulteration,  but  dimply  to  enliven  the  colour  and 
nu^e  its  appearance  more  acceptable ; '  that  is,  the  quantity  of  turmeric- 
present,  and  discovered  by  the  microscope,  consisted  of  only  one  part  in 
448  of  the  quantity  examined.* 

The  last  illustration — and  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  one  it  is,, 
although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
— ^which  we  shall  adduce  in  order  to  show  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  information  furnished  in  some  cases  by  the  microscope,  is 
suppUed  by  honey. 

Honey  is  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers  r 
the  bees  m  collecting  it  carry  away  some  of  the  pollen  of  the  flowers- 
visited  by  them.  Now  this  pollen  consists  of  cells  or  vesicles,  differing 

1  *  Food  and  its  Adnlterations,*  p.  132. 
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in  size,  foim,  and  structure,  according  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
-derived,  certain  plants  being  characterised  by  poUen  granules  of  a  oer» 
tain  configuration  and  oiganisation.  By  the  pollen  present  in  honey, 
therefore,  the  scientific  microecopist  acquainted  Tntn  the  chanctw- 
istics  of  the  pollen  of  different  plants  is  enabled  to  decide  in  many 
instances  upon  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  has  heeai 
procui«d,  and  whether  it  has  been  collected  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Held,  the  ^iden,  the  heath,  or  the  mountain.  (See  article  Hdnsr  for 
figures  in  illustration.) 

There  is  still  another  use  to  which  the  microscope  may  be  applied 
in  the  detection  of  adulteration ;  it  may  frequently  be  made  to  serre 
as  an  ausdliary  to  diemical  researches :  thus,  for  example,  when  we 
want  to  ascertain  whether  any  substance  contains  starch,  carbonates, 
phosphates,  &c.,  it  is  often  the  quickest  and  most  certain  way  to  apnly 
the  reagents  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  while  this  is  unaor 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  microscope. 

Chemistry  is  adapted  particularly  for  the  detection  of  the  various 
•chemiod  substances  and  salts  used' for  adulteration:  the  microscope, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  spedally  suited  to 
the  detection  of  all  organised  structures  and  substances,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  branch  of  investigatioii 
that  chemistry  fails  to  afford  us  any  considerable  aid. 

Chemistry  can  tell  us  whether  starch  is  jpresent  in  any  substance, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  it  can  furmsh  us,  as  the  microecope 
.so  constantiv  does,  with  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  starch 
was  derived:  it  can  indeed  also  make  us  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  woody  fibre  is  contained  in  any  particular  article,  but  it  cannot 
furnish  us  with  the  name  of  the  tree  or  plant  of  which  it  formed  a 
•constituent. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  microscope  over  chemistrv  is  the 
greater  speed  with  which  results  may  be  arrived  at  Many  chemical 
analyses  occupy  days,  while  most  microscopical  examinations  may  be 
made  bv  the  practised  observer  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  With 
the  author's  present  knowledge,  there  are  but  few  articles  of  which  he 
<x)uld  not  examine  readily  1(X)  samples  per  week. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  any  article  with  a  view 
to  discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  ae- 
•quaint  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the  appearance  and  structure  of 
tne  article  itself.  If  tiiis  ne  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  the  different 
kinds  of  flour  and  arrowroot,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
place  a  very  minute  portion  of  it  upon  the  glass  slide,  to  add  a 
•drop  or  two  of  water,  diffusing  the  powder  evenly  through  it  in  a 
layer  so  thin  that  the  light  easily  passes  through  it,  to  cover 
the  object  with  a  thin  glass  cover,  and  to  place  it  in  a  proner 
position  under  the  microscope  for  observation.  If  the  veg^tde 
substance  be  a  solid  one,  as  a  root,  stem,  or  seed,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  make  some  thin  sections  of  it,  determining  the  structure  from 
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these.  These  sections  are  best  propaTed  by  means  of  a  sharp  and 
thin-backed  razor:  of  these  sections  some  should  be  longitudinal^ 
others  transverse,  and  others  should  embrace  the  surfaces  of  the 
object^  both  external  and  internal,  where  the  latter  exists.  TJie 
examination  is  facilitated  in  some  cases  by  tearing  some  of  the  sectaons 
in  pieces  with  needles  and  also  by  examining  them  in  glycerine  in 
place  of  water,  this  rendering  the  structure  more  distinct.  Lastly, 
where  the  artide  is  one  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  neceesazy 
to  prepare  some  of  the  genuine  powder,  and  to  make  ourselves  familial 
with  its  structural  characteristics. 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  the  examination  of  the  article,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  scrutinise  samples  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the 
•detection  of  adulteration.  Knowinff  well  the  structures  which  are 
met  with  in  the  genuine  article,  we  shall  experience  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  sample  contains  any  foreign  or  extraneouB 
vegetable  substance,  or  consists  entirely  of  the  one  article. 

BEaving  determined  that  it  does  contain  such  foreign  substance, 
the  next  thing  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this,  and 
to  refer  it  to  the  plant  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
facility  with  which  this  is  done  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our 
4icquamtancd  with  other  vegetable  substances.  If  this  be  consider- 
able, a  glance  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  this  point. 

However,  it  is  not  requisite  in  all  cases  that  we  should  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  apjyearanees  presented  bv  any 
veiy  great  number  of  vegetable  productions,  since  a  few  articles  aiB 
constantly  employed  for  adulteration  in  the  case  of  veiy  many  and 
widely  diiferent  articles,  such  as  wheat  flour,  potato  starch,  sago 
powder,  rice,  &c.;  and  all  that  is  neceesary  in  such  cases  is  that 
we  should  be  able  to  recognise  these  substances  when  we  meet  witii 
them. 

Most  vegetable  substances  are  made  up  of  certain  structures  and 
elements,  as  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  starch  granules,  &c. 
In  leaves  we  have  stomata  and  often  hair-like  appendages,  and  in  seeds 
there  are  two  or  more  membranes.  In  endeavoiuring  to  discriminate 
between  different  vegetable  substances,  we  must  examine  and  com* 
pare  most  carefully  these  several  tissues  and  structures,  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  must  compare,  both  size  and  structure,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  one  vegetable  substance  with  that  of  another,  and  the  same 
with  the  woody  fibre,  the  vessels,  the  starch,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  minute  structiue  of  any  vege- 
table substance  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend ,  the  observer  to  study  some  work  on  Structural  Botany^ 
and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  tJie  principal 
tissues  and  elements  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  several 
component  parts  of  vegetables.  He  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
characters  and  structure  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vascular  tissue, 
sclerous  tissue,  of  starch  granules,  with  the  general  structure  of  roots 
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sad  fltenu,  leATes,  flowen,  indading  tlie  pollen,  and  puticalsrlj  with 
aeedfl.  He  ivill  find  a  little  pieliminaiy  atadj  of  vegetable  anatomy 
facilitate  greatly  hia  subeequent  and  more  special  enqoinea. 

With  a  view  to  discover  whether  adulteration  is  practised  upon  airy 
article,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sophisticated,  or  whether  adul- 
teration prevails  extensively  in  any  town  or  locality,  it  b  neoessaiy 
that  a  considerable  number  of  samples  should  be  obtained  and  exa- 
mined ;  that  these  should  be  procured  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vendor,  and  that  the  purchases  should  be  made  with  such  precautions, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  also  to  allow  of  the 
verification  of  the  samples  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  law. 

In  conducting  the  enquiries  relative  to  adulteration,  which  were 
published  for  so  many  years  in  the  '  Lancet,'  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Analytical  Sanitary  Ck)mmis8ion,'  the  following  method  was  pur- 
sued:— 

The  purchases  were  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  author 
himsedf— for  greater  security,  and  knowing  well  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  him — accompanying  the  purchasers  on  all 
occasions.  Immediately  that  any  article  was  thus  obtained,  the  name» 
of  the  sellers  and  of  the  buyers  were  placed  upon  it,  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  Subsequently  'each  sample  wa» 
subjected  to  careful  microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  the  results 
of  uie  analysis  being  written  on  the  packsAe  and  subsequently  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  '  Lancet,'  togetner  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  merchants  or  traders  from  whom  the  purchases  were 
made. 

The  publication  of  the  several  reports,  which  for  a  long  time 
came  out  almost  weeklv,  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and 
aldiough  the  names  of  Ibetween  two  and  tnree  thousand  traders  were 
thus  made  known,  in  one  case  only  were  any  legal  proceedings  re- 
sorted to,  and  even  in  this  single  instance  the  action  was  abandoned 
at  an  early  date,  without  any  acknowledgment  being  made  of  error 
having  been  committed. 

We  are  disposed  to  rely  more  upon  the  regular  publication  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  whose  goods  have  oeen  analysed 
for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  than  upon  any  other  means,  in 
consequence  of  the  excellent  effects  which  have  undoubtedly  reaulted 
from  their  publicatiun  in  the  ^Lancet.'  So  great  has  been  "the  efiect 
of  this  publication,  combined  with  the  greater  facilities  which  now 
exist  for  the  detection  of  adulteration,  and  the  disclosures  made  be- 
fore Parliamentary  Committees,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  now  prevails,  in  the  metropolis 
at  least,  as  at  the  time  wlien  the  reports  of  '  The  Analytical  Samtary 
Commission'  first  apneared.  In  some  articles  the  improvement  is 
manifest  to  the  eye  alone,  as  in  the  red  sauces,  pickles,  oottled  fruits* 
and  vegetables,  and  coloured  sugar  cxmfectionery. 
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The  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  thei 
of  traders  in  the  *  Lancet/  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  microecope, 
appeared  in  the  'Quarterly  Beview '  for  March,  1855,  m  a  notice  of  the 
author's  work,  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

*  A  {?un  suddenly  fired  into  a  rtx)kery  could  not  cause  a  greater 
commotion  than  did  this  publication  of  the  names  of  dishonest  trades* 
men ;  nor  does  the  daylignt,  when  you  lift  a  stone,  startle  ugly  and 
loathsome  things  more  auickly  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming 
through  a  auarter-inch  lens,  siu-prised  in  their  native  ugliness  the 
thousand  ana  one  illegal  substances  which  enter  more  or  less  into  every 
description  effood  which  it  will  pay  to  adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  refinement  has  the  art  of  fabrication  of  alimented  substances 
reached,  that  the  very  articles  used  to  adulterate  are  themselves  adul- 
terated ;  and  while  one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his  cus- 
tomers, a  still  more  cimning  rogue  is,  unknown  to  himself,  deep  in 
his  own.' 

To  summarise  the  preceding  remarks,  therefore,  we  would  observe 
that  for  the  discoverv  of  adulteration  we  must  have  recourse  to  both 
chemistry  and  the  microscope,  and  must  examine  a  sufficient  number 
of  samples  obtained  by  makins*  purchases  at  shops  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  for  its  prevention  when  discovered  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 

No  pimishment  can  be  more  effectual  than  the  publication  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  adulterating  tradesmen  or  merchants;  but 
we  must  also  put  in  operation  the  means  which  the  legislature  has 
now  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  supnression  of  adulteration.  No 
less  them  three  Acte  have  been  passed  aealing  with  the  question  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  The  first  of  these,  '  An  Act  for 
Preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink,'  came  into 
operation  in  1860,  and  was  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary  enquiry, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  1855.  Tlus 
was  a  very  inefficient  measure,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  use- 
less; we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  a  prosecution 
under  it. 

The  second  Act,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Pte- 
vention  of  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink  and  of  Drugs/  was  passed 
in  1872.  This  was  also  a  very  inefficient  Act,  but  one  which,  owing 
mainly  to  the  interpretotion  put  upon  one  of  ito  clauses  by  the  judges, 
who  laid  down  the  sound  rule  that  the  seller  of  an  article  ought  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  should  know  whether  it 
was  pure  or  adulterated,  yet  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Under 
it  many  prosecutions  and  convictions  took  place,  so  that  manufacturers 
and  traders,  finding  that  it  really,  in  some  cases  at  all  events^  reached 
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tbeniy  grew  very  wroth,  and  banded  themselves  together  in  oider  to 
get  the  Act  repealed.  In  this  endeavour  they  have  been  hot  too 
sttcoessful.  They  obtained  the  appointment  of  another  Parliamentarr 
Oonmiittee,  before  whom  a  very  one-sided  enquiry  took  place,  whidi 
has  resulted  in  the  passing  of  '  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,' 
being  'An  Act  to  liepeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  a  Pure 
State.' 

The  Act  in  question  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volmne, 
aud  we  will  now  proceed  to  criticiae  its  provisions. 

Clause  3  provides  that  '  No  person  shall  mix,  colour^  stain,  or 
powder,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain  or 
powder  any  article  of  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to 
render  the  article  injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  tiie  same  may 
be  sold  in  that  state ;  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so 
mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not 
exoeeiUng  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence ;  every  offence  aflier  a  oon* 
viction  for  a  first  offence  shall  be  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  the 
person  on  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding- 
six  months  with  hard  labour.' 

Here  is  a  clause  in  which  lawyers  will  delight,  as  it  will  be  the 
fruitful  cause  of  future  litigation.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  define 
what  constitutes  injurious  admixture.  Everybody  must  form  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  matter  as  best  they  may.  These  will  often  be 
erroneoiis,  mistaken  prosecutions  will  frequently  be  instituted  at  great 
cost  and  labour,  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  those  concerned 
in  them.  It  would  have  been  auite  easy  to  define  what  really  consti- 
tutes injurious  admixture.  Will  the  coloration  of  green  tea,  or  the 
presence  of  alum  in  bread,  or  the  admixture  of  water  with  milk  be 
deemed  admixtures  injurious  to  health  under  this  clause  P  That  the 
first  adulteration — ^we  beg  pardon,  the  obnoxious  word  is  foreign  to 
this  Act  and  does  not  once  occur  in  it — ^that  the  first  practice  is  in 
some  cases  injurious  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  so, 
the  one  directly  and  the  other  indirectly,  by  depriving  the  article  of 
its  full  nutritious  properties,  is  equally  certain,  but  these  are  just  cases 
in  which  the  opimons  of  even  scientific  men  will  be  found  to  differ, 
and  doubtless  those  of  our  magistrates  and  judges  also.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  be  vety  sorry  to  incur  the  responsilulity  of  advising- 
prosecutions  under  this  clause  in  the  cases  named. 

By  clause  5  it  is  *  Pro\ided,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
convicted  under  either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act, 
in  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug,  if  ho 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice  or  Oourt  before  whom  he  ia 
charged  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  W 
him  being  so  mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  as  in  either  of 
those  sections  mentioned,  and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  dili* 
gence  have  obtained  that  knowledge.' 
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By  this  clause,  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Judges  in  the  casea^ 
brought  before  them  under  the  Adulteration  Act  of  1872,  that  the- 
vendor  of  any  known  and  reoognlsed  article  of  food  ahould  be  held 
to  haye  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  abolished,, 
and  the  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  vendor  actually  knew  at  ^e^ 
time  of  tne  sale  that  the  article  was  treated  in  one  or  other  of  tho 
ways  described  in  clause  3,  or  that  he  could  with  reasonable  diligence 
have  obtained  that  knowledge. 

Again,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  ^  reasonable^ 
diligence  ? '  Here  again  is  one  of  those  uncertain  phrases  in  which, 
lawyers  delight,  and  which  are  the  £ruitful  parents  of  endless  leg&l 
proceedings. 

By  clause  6  it  is  enacted  that '  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  ^e 
nature,  substance  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  bv  such  pur- 
chaser, under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  Provided  that  an 
offence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the- 
f<^owing  cases.' 

Mark  particularly  the  words  '  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.'* 
It  would  appear  that  by  this  clause  articles  may  be  sold  not  of  the 
substance,  nature  and  duality  of  the  article  demanded  by  the  pur- 
chaser, provided  the  seller  can  prove  that  the  purchaser  is  not  preju- 
diced thereby,  so  that  it  would  appear  possible  that  imder  this  clause 
mixed  mustard,  coffee,  or  cocoa  might  be  sold  with  impunity  and 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  its  being  a  mixture,  if  the  seJler 
could  prove  that  the  purchaser  was  not  injured  in  pocket  or  in  health 
by  being  supplied  with  the  mixed  article.  Here,  again,  is  another 
doubt.  Who  IS  to  determine  what  will  be  held  by  our  tribunals  to  ba 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  ? 

The  exceptional  cases  referred  to  are : — 

1.  '  Where  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health  has. 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug,  because  the  same  is  required  for  the- 
production  or  preparation  thereof,  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state* 
nt  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the 
bulk,  weight  or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior- 
qualit^r  tl^reof.' 

This  exception,  too,  will  make  more  work  for  the  lawyers.  Who 
is  to  determine  what  is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation  or 
an  article  of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption  P 
The  manufiftcturers  of  cocoa  and  mustard  asseit  mat  sugar  and  starch, 
in  the  one  case,  and  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in  the  other,  constitute^ 
great  improvements,  and  are  not  added  fraudulently  to  increase  the- 
bulk,  weight  or  measure.  What  will  be  the  decision  of  our  judges  in. 
such  cases,  who  can  tell  P 

4.  'Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  some- 
extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  preparation.' 

More  doubts  and  difficulties.  Who  is  to  determine  what  constitutes- 
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•*  unavoidabie  admiztnre  P '  Will  the  earthy  matter  found  in  such  large 
quantities  in  TOpper  and  tea  be  deemed  an  unavoidable  admixture  or  not  ? 
That  thej  will  be  held  to  be  so  by  the  dealers  in  those  artideB  is 
•unquestionable,  and  it  wiU  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  disprove  their 
allegation,  although  the  fact  really  is  that  such  admixture  of  dirt 
may,  with  proper  care  and  precautions  in  the  collection  and  preparation 
t)f  these  articles,  be  completely  avoided.  Oarefully-prepared  tea  and 
pepper  do  not  contain  anv  extraneous  mineral  matter  whatever,  or  at 
all  events  an  infinitesimal  amount.  This  exemption  offers  a  premium 
Ac  dirt  and  uncleanliness,  and  under  it  certain  kinds  of  adulteration  wiU 
grow  up  and  increase.  Who  is  to  distinguish  whether  the  dirt  found 
in  the  pepper  and  the  tea  has  been  purposely  added,  or  is  due  to  the 
'Exposure  of  the  pepper  berries  and  the  tea  leaves  to  dust  and  wind  ? 

Again,  under  tnis  clause,  is  the  presence  of  copper  in  preserves  and 
jams  to  be  deemed  an  exception  P  The  manufacturers  will  urge  tliat 
they  cannot  prepare  these  articles  in  copper  pans  without  thieir  be- 
coming more  or  less  contaminated  with  copper.  This  is  to  some 
extent  true,  but  the  amount  of  contamination  depends  very  muck 
upon  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  articles  are  made.  But  tke 
consumer  might  maintain,  on  the  other  side,  that  vessels  otAner  than 
those  made  of  copper  should  be  employed  in  the  preservation  of  such 
-articles. 

By  clause  7  *  No  person  shall  sell  any  compounded  article  of  food 
•or  compounded  drug,  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  of  the  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not 
•exceeding  twenty  pounds.' 

This  clause  applies  more  particularly  to  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  and  it  appears  to  have  but  little  importance  in  relation 
to  articles  of  food. 

By  clause  8  it  is  enacted  *  That  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
.such  offence  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or 
:a  drug  mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health 
:and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure, 
or  conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  drug  he  shall  snpnly  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice  by 
a  label  distinctly  and  lef^bly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the  article 
<or  drug  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed.' 

This  clause  is  full  of  uncertainties.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable 
'doubt  or  question  but  that  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour  met  with 
in  mustard  and  of  sugar  and  starch  in  cocoa,  and  oftentimes  of  chicorv 
in  coffee,  are  added  to  augment  the  profit,  and  that  the  turmeric  is 
:6ometime6  employed  to  conceal  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mustardP  Yet 
will  it  not  be  contended,  and  we  fear  successfully,  that  these  additions 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  trade  and  in  obedience  to 
HJbe  demands  of  the  public,  so  that  under  this  clause,  provided  only 
a  notice  of  its  being  a  mixture  be  given,  mustard,  cocoa,  and  coffiie 
^ill  be  sold  as  heretofore  containing  but  very  litUe  of  any  of  the 
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substances  under  the  names  of  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  public  P 
These  mixed  articles  will  still  be  sold  as  mustard,  cocoa^  and  coffee 
respectively.  Then  again,  what  protection  does  the  notice  or  label 
afford  to  Ihose  who  cannot  read  P  that  is  to  say,  to  many  of  the  |)oor, 
who  are  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  admixture  and  debasement  of  articles 
of  consumption  by  the  addition  of  inferior  and  comparatively  valueless 
substances.  Even  when  the  purchaser  can  read,  he  will  often  fail 
to  see,  in  the  hurry  of  the  purchase,  whether  the  package  bears  the 
label  or  not,  and  if  he  does  look  for  it  he  will  frequen%  not  iind 
it,  because  it  is  concealed  in  some  fold  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
article  is  enclosed. 

Clause  9  provides  that '  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the 
same  may  be  sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from 
an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  effect  injuriously  its  quality, 
substance  or  nature,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  ^tered 
without  making  disclosure  of  the  alteration  under  a  penalty  in  each 
case  not  exceedmg  twenty  pounds.' 

This  clause  is  evidentiy  firamed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  cases  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  Hsktiy  matters  from  milk  and  cocoa,  the  Bill 
of  1872  not  containing  any  provision  for  such  cases. 

This  clause,  which  we  were  disposed  to  regard  as  one  of  considerable 
value,  has  abeady  been  rendered  moperative.  In  a  case  recentiy  tried 
before  one  of  our  Metropolitan  Magistrates,  for  the  abstraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  cream  from  milk,  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  milk 
sold  was  poor  in  cream  in  consequence  of  the  richer  portions  taken  from 
the  same  pan  having  been  previously  sold,  the  fatty  matter  of  course, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity,  having  in  part  gradually  risen  to 
the  surface.  This  defence  was  allowed  to  prevail,  the  prosecutor  having 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Tne  Act  contains  in  addition  special  clauses  relating  to  tea.  One 
of  these,  clause  30,  enacts  that  all  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  pei^sons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury, 
and  if  upon  such  examination  the  sample  shoiua  '  be  found  to  be  mixed 
with  other  substances  or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered 
imless  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  Commisuoners  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  for  use  as  ships'  stores,  or  for  exportation.  But  if  on 
such  inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  analyst  unfit  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  for- 
feited and  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  sjb  the 
said  Commissioners  may  direct' 

The  examination  of  tea  in  bond  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  ri^ht 
direction,  but  supposing  that  notwithstanding  such  examination 
adulterated  samples  of  tea  are  yet  supplied  to  the  public,  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  ought  still 
to  be  available.     Such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
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and  it  is  even  quite  conceiyable  that  tea  may  be  subjected  to 
certain  admixtures  and  additions  after  it  has  passed  the  Customs, 
and  such  cases  would  escape  punishment  altogether  were  it  not  that 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  could  be  brou^rht  to  bear  upon  them. 

Again,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  admixture  bdng 
detected  hj  the  analyst  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
the  rejection  of  the  article  is  not  to  follow,  except  the  tea  be 
*  unfit  for  human  food/  but  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  either  for  home  consumption,  or  as  ship* 
stores  or  for  exportation,  so  that  if  these  gentlemen  think  fit  the 
public  will  have  no  remedy,  but  will  be  obliged  to  drink  thoee 
adulterated  teas  which  have  passed  the  Customs  examination,  or,  if 
this  is  not  allowed,  they  will  nnd  their  way  to  our  ships,  our  sailors 
being  compelled  to  diink  such  teas,  or  lastly  our  colonies  or  depend- 
encies may  be  made  the  recipients  of  the  teas  which  the  Commissioners 
consider  to  be  too  bad  for  home  consumption. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  weakest  and  worst  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  All  teas  which  are  mixed  and  debased  should  be  rejected,  and 
the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  recognise  and  give  their  sanction  to 
different  degrees  of  debasement.  Under  this  clause,  if  a  tea  be  found 
to  be  mixed  with  lie  tea,  to  contain  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
or  to  be  painted,  it  will  still  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to 
allow  of  Its  use  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  pointed  out,  because 
the  analyst  will  in  most  cases  be  unable  to  declare  that  such  teas, 
injured  and  debased  as  they  are,  are  '  unfit  for  human  food.* 

With  such  provisions  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sophistication  of  tea,  which  now  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  and  is 
practised  in  such  a  scandalous  manner. 

Clause  22  is  as  follows :—' The  justices  before  whom  any  com- 
plaint may  be  made,  or  the  court  before  whom  any  appeal  may  be 
neajrd  unaer  this  Act  may,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  in  their 
discretion  cause  any  article  of  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue,  who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical 
officers  of  their  department  at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis, 
and  give  a  certificate  to  such  justices  of  the  result  of  the  analyaos, 
and  the  expense  of  such  analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant  or 
the  defendant  as  the  justices  may  by  order  direct.' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  by  this  clause  whether  the  plaintiff  or  defend- 
dant  is  at  liberty  in  disputed  cases  to  send  a  portion  of  the  article  In 
dispute  to  any  independent  analyst  either  may  select,  or  whether  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them,  if  another  chemical  analysis  be  required,  that 
it  should  in  all  eases  be  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
at  Somerset  House.  If  so,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  monstrous  injustioe 
is  perpetrated  by  the  clause  in  question.  Hitherto  it  has  be^  the 
custom  for  each  party  to  select  their  own  analyst,  and  there  are  some 
chemists  of  high  repute  and  unequalled  experience  in  such  cases  who 
have  hithertoDeen  in  the  habit  of  being  referred  to.    Now  by  this 
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clause  they  are  deprived  of  the  just  fruits  of  the  labour  expended  in 
obtaining  their  reputation  in  this  special  department  of  analysis. 

The  Chemical  Department  of  the  Excise, 

This  brings  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fitness  of  the  Excise 
Laboratory  at  Somerset  House  as  a  Court  of  Reference  in  such  cases. 

First,  the  Excise  are  not  in  an  independent  position ;  they  are  in 
Government  employment  and  pay^  and  will  necessarily  regard  things 
from  a  Qovemmental  point  of  view,  and  with  an  eye  to  securing  the 
Excise  duties  imposed. 

Next,  the  chemists  of  the  Excise  have  no  enlarged  or  general  ex- 
perience of  the  auestion  of  adulteration  at  all.  Their  duties  are  limited 
to  the  examination  of  duty-paying  articles  only,  and  with  all  other 
articles  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  lliey  take  no  notice  of 
those  adulterations  which  are  simply  frauds  upon  the  consumer,  or 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  adulteratioa  of  drugs  unless  they  are  liable  to  a  duty,  nor  do 
they  interdict  the  use  of  poisonous  pigments  in  the  colouring  of  sugar 
confectionerv  and  other  articles. 

Again,  tliey  have  afforded  but  few  public  proofs,  so  fiir  as  we  are 
aware,  of  their  competence  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They 
may  now  be  quite  capable,  but  where  have  tney  given  the  evidence  of 
special  competence  P  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Ohemical 
Department  of  the  Excise  would  have  furnished  the  public  with  much 
valuable  material  and  information  as  to  the  practice  of  adulteration ; 
that  they  would  have  devised  many  new  and  simple  processes  for  its 
detection,  and  that  they  would  have  from  time  to  tune  put  the  public  on 
their  guard  against  certain  adulterations  coming  more  particularly 
under  their  notice. 

Some  years  back,  when  the  author  first  took  up  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  an  article  which  was  not  de- 
based and  adulterated,  and  whether  it  was  a  dutv-paying  article  or  not, 
adulteration  was  everywhere  rife,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Excise,  with 
its  '  4,000  inspectors  and  70  chemists.'  In  fact,  at  that  period  they 
were  notoriously  incompetent,  and  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulteration. 

Doubtless  they  are  now  better  informed,  but  having  regard  to  their 
past  history,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  this  body  shoidd  have  been 
selected  as  a  Court  of  Reference.  At  one  time  it  was  intended  that 
the  analyses  made  in  the  Laboratory  at  Somerset  House  should  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  litigants,  but  tnis  last  intention,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  has  been  abandoned.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  absurdity 
of  insisting  that  any  analysis  should  be  accepted  as  final,  because 
however  competent  tiie  analyst  might  be,  mistakes  might  still  be  made, 
and  no  person  could  possibly  be  condemned  on  the  report  of  one 
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analyst,  whoever  he  might  he,  if  his  statements  could  he  proved  to  he 
erroneous  hv  the  testimony  of  other  analysts. 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Excise  performed  its  analy- 
tical duties  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  alreadv  referred,  and  how 
far  it  then  protected  the  revenue  from  loss  through  adulteration, 
may  he  gathered  from  the  foUovnng  few  particukia. 

The  article  tea  was  then  suhject,  as  it  stiU  is,  to  considerahle  adul- 
teration, while  the  extent  to  which  the  puhlic  were  defrauded  in  a^ee 
and  cocoa  is  notorious ;  they  were  also  largely  defrauded  in  pepper, 
spirits,  and  tohacoo,  as  is  proved  hy  the  following  results  of  analysea 
of  those  articles  as  supplied  to  the  puhlic,  and  as  reported  upon  in  the 
'  Lancet/ 

Of  numerous  samnlee  of  hkck  and  white  pepper  analysed,  fully  one- 
half  were  adulteratea  with  ground  rice,  pearflour,  wheatrflour,  linseed 
meal,  and  mustard  husk. 

Of  thirty-eiffht  samples  of  gin  examined,  a  veiy  large  proportion 
were  adulterated,  some  of  them  heing  reduced  in  strength  one-half, 
while  seven  of  them  contained  cayenne  pepper.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  rum  and  brartdy. 

Of  forty-three  different  mu^  examined,  nearly  all  were  adulterated, 
the  adidtexating  ingredients  used  hein^,  for  the  most  part,  salt,  alka- 
lies, silica,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  red  lead,  chrcmate  of  lead,  and 
chromate  of  potash. 

The  Excise,  then,  at  the  reriod  alluded  to,  had  most  signally  ikiled 
in  its  principal  duty — ^namely,  the  protection  of  the  revenue  against 
adulteration. 

One  reason  why  the  chemists  of  the  Inland  Revenue  failed,  is  that 
they  did  not  sufficiently  employ  the  resources  of  science  for  the  di»> 
oovery  of  adulteration:  they  relied  too  much  upon  ihe  inform!^ 
tion  of  Excise  inspectors,  and  too  little  upon  science,  upon  the  resources 
of  chemistry,  ana  more  especially  upon  a  knowledge  of  vegetahle 
structure,  as  revealed  to  the  competent  ohserver  by  means  of  the 
microscope. 

From  not  employing  science  enough,  the  Excise  has,  for  the  most 
part,  in  order  to  discover  evidence  of  adulteration,  heen  driven  to 
adopt  a  system  of  espionage,  and  to  tile  rude  and  inquisitorial  |at>- 
ceeaing  of  entering  rorcihty  upon  suspected  prrauses,  and  of  seizins 
any  adulterated  articles  or  substances  employed  in  adulteration,  and 
which,  perchance,  they  might  find  in  the  course  of  their  search.  The 
method  adopted  hy  'The  Lancet'  Oonunission  was  in  striking' 
contrast  to  this.  It  simply  purchased  the  diflforeut  articles  as  sold  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  applied  to  their  analyses  all  the 
resources  of  science,  especially  the  microscope.  By  this  proceed- 
ing it  was  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Excise,  to  iraintain 
an  army  of  '  4,000 '  inspectors,  neither  was  it  requisite  to  search  the 
shop,  warehouse,  manufactory,  or  even  the  private  dwelling  of  th^ 
occupants. 
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By  the  method  we  adopted  we  were  led  to  the  discoyeiy  of  a  var- 
iety of  chemical  adulterations  of  which  the  Excise  possessed  no 
knowledge ;  but  it  was  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  in 
particular,  as  an  instrument  for  the  discoverer  of  adulteration,  that  its 
nnowled^  was  the  most  defective.  Of  this  ignorance  it  has  itself 
furnished  a  memorable  and  striking  proof.  In  1850  repeated  remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  adulteration 
of  coffee  with  chicory.  The  Government  excused  itself  £nom  inter- 
fering on  the  plea,  publid|v  urged  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Ghiurles  Wood,  in  we  House  of  Gonunona,  that, 
neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other  means  was  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  with  chicory  to  be  detected.  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  a  report,  procured  at  the  instance  of  the  Excise,  from  three 
of  the  most  distmjguished  chemists  of  the  day ;  the  real  fact  at  the  same 
time  being,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  or  certain  than  the  discovery  of 
the  adulteration  in  question  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Further, 
we  have  within  the  last  few  years  brought  to  light,  wi^  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  hundreds  of  adulterations,  the  existence  of  which  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Excise. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Adulteration, 
that, '  in  addition  to  about  4,000  officers  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
Board  (of  Excise)  employs  about  sixty  to  seventy  analytical  chemists^ 
whose  nmnbers  are  recrmted  by  students  educated  for  the  purpose  at 
University  Gollege,  to  tbe  numoer  of  fourteen  in  every  year.'  Why, 
here  is  a  whole  army  of  inspectors  and  analysts  I  Witii  such  huge 
machinery  as  this,  the  wonder  is  that  adulteration  should  exist  in  any 
degree,  much  less  that  it  should  be  so  prevalent  1 

The  only  other  point  in  connection  with  the  Act  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  is,  that  the  form  of  Gertificate  prescribed  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  analyses  of  the  articles  submitted  to  the  analyst 
should  DQ  quantitative.  By  the  Act  of  1872  he  had  simply  to  nu^e  a 
general  or  qualitative  statement  as  to  their  composition.  Of  course  a 
quantitative  analysis  is  much  more  difficult,  and  requires  greater  skill 
and  occupies  longer  time ;  hence  analysts  should  be  more  kberally  paid 
under  this  than  the  former  Act. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Act  of  1872,  which  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  adulteration,  so  it  will  be  with  the  present  Act.  The  efficacy  of  the 
former  Act  resulted  in  great  part  from  the  interpretation  put  ujjon  it 
by  the  judges,  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  present  measure,  which  is  ob- 
viously fuU  of  uncertainties,  and  much  wOl  therefore  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  tribunals  before  whom  prosecutions  under  it  are  heard. 
It  is  in  our  judgment  a  very  feeble  measure,  framed  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  interest  of  traders  and  manufEusturers,  and  not  in  those 
of  the  public.  Taldng  it  altogether,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Act  of  1872, 
which  it  supersedes.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  and  best  course 
to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  have  modified  that  Act,  and  not  to 
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have  aboliBhed  it  altogether,  and  to  have  eiubstitated  for  it  aometfaing 
very  much  inferior. 

A  reluctance  is  expressed  in  some  Quarters  to  grapple  with  the 
giant  evil  of  adulteration  from  the  fear  lest  it  should  interfere  with, 
and  impose  restrictions  on,  trade.  This  fear  we  believe  to  be  ground- 
less ;  and  even  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  it,  yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  what  our  consciences  tell  us  to  be 
right.  Trade  is  one  thing,  debasing  and  poisoning  our  food  anoth^. 
Surely  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two;  and  if 
connected,  the  sooner  the  connection  is  severed  the  better  on  all  grounds, 
and  especially  will  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  itself.  TV  e  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  connection  which  now  exists  is  entirely  un- 
natural, that  it  has  sprung  up  imder  a  cfireless  and  loose  state  of 
things,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authority 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 

Now  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration  that  restrictive  measures  should  be 
resorted  to,  calculated  to  interfere  with  trade  or  to  impede  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  beyond  those  alread;^  in  existence ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  restnctions  now  in  force,  and  interference  at  present 
practised,  might,  under  a  better  organisation,  be  discontinued. 

Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  powers  already  confened  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  adulteration  of  excisable  articles.  The  Excise  is  at  lib^ty  to 
enter,  by  force,  upon  any  premises  where  the  adulteration  of  an  excise- 
able  article  is  suspected  to  be  carried  on,  or  where  adulterated  goods 
are  supposed  to  be  deposited ;  the  adulterators  or  sellers  of  adulterated 
articles  may  be  apprehended,  punished  by  fines,  which  are  sometimes 
very  heavy,  or  imprisonment ;  all  the  adulterated  articles  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  the  implements  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
Board  may  lock  up  a  manufiicturer*s  premises,  taking  the  keys  away, 
even  when  he  is  not  practising  adulteration,  and  it  may  control  the 
processes  of  manufacture  therein  pursued.  Here  is  interference  vrith 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  ihe  liberty  of  the  subject  with  a  vengeance ! 

Again,  magistrates  or  peace  officers,  by  warrant,  under  the  Bread 
Act,  may  search  any  premises  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or 
bread,  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient,  inflict  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  lastly,  they  may  publish  the  names  of  the 
oflenders. 

To  prevent  smuggling — an  oflence  which,  in  its  eflects  upon  the 
revenue,  is  allied  to  adulteration — a  large  force,  armed  to  the  teeth,  is 
stationed  aU  around  the  coasts  of  these  islands:  it  may  seize  the 
smuggler,  and,  if  he  renst,  kill  him ;  or  it  may  take  his  contraband 
goods  frcHU  him,  and,  on  conviction,  cast  him^  into  prison.  Here, 
again,  is  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and,  remember, 
in  smuggling,  the  revenue  only  is  de&auded,  and  but  little  is  thought 
of  public  h»Bilth  or  morality. 

Lastly,  recall  to  mind  tne  powers  exercised,  and  properly  so,  in  the 
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cases  of  "bad  or  diseased  meat,  and  of  short  weights  and  measures, 
which,  be  it  known,  often  ^  along  with  adulteration.  In  such  cases 
there  is  the  power  of  entenn^^  upon  suspected  premises,  of  seizing  and 
confiscating  the  articles,  and  or  punishing  the  wrongdoers  by  fine  or 
imprisomnent. 

It  may  be  inquired,  how  comes  it  that,  with  such  powers  of  re- 
pression, adulteration  so  jprevails  P  The  answer  is,  that  the  laws  in 
force  respecting  adulteration  are  partial  only  in  their  operation ;  that 
they  relate  only  to  certain  articles ;  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
but  seldom  enforced,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  fallen  into 
desuetude.  What  concerns  everybody,  what  is  everybody's  business, 
becomes,  in  fact,  according  to  the  old  adage,  nobody's  business. 

The  cries  of  *  freedom  of  trade '  and  *  the  liberty  of  the  subject,' 
in  connection  with  adulteration,  are  in  reality  unmeaning  terms,  used 
as  bugbears  to  frighten  the  timid  and  to  tnrow  the  puolic  off  their 
guard. 

In  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  seller  is  freouently  as  much  a  party  to  adultera- 
tion as  the  actual  adulterator.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  often 
buys  articles  at  prices  at  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  be  genuine.  Again,  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  often  the  ' 
interest  of  the  seller  to  screen  the  adulterating  wholesale  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  he,  in  many  cases,  being  Ito^ly  in  his  debt.  In 
the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  'The  Lancet  Sanitary 
Commission '  we  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  seller  preferred 
to  incur  the  risk  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  his  name, 
rather  than  divulge  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was 
supplied.  The  sdler,  therefore,  must  not  be  let  off  too  easily, 
especially  when  he  attempts  to  screen  the  perpetrator  of  adulteration. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  Summary  than  in 
the  following  words,  taken  from  a  very  able  article  on  the  author  s 
book  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  contained  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Beview ': — 'We  have  now  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout  the  British  public  commissariat 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  is  able  and 

willing  to  stay  this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonour.' 
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An  Act  to  repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to  make  better     ▲.!>.  1870. 
pioTision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  a  pure  state. 

[nth  Angost,  1875.] 

fTTHEREAS  it  is  desirable  that  the  Acts  now  in  force  relating  to 
T  T      the  adulteration  of  food  should  be  repealed,  and  tbat  the  law 
regarding  the  sale  of  food  and  drags  in  a  pore  and  genuine  condi- 
tion should  be  amended: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen*s  most  Excellent  Mtyesty, 
bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  bj 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  From  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the  statutes  of  the    Repeal  of 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four,  of  the    •*»*«*». 
thirty-flrst  and  thirty-second  of  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  section  twenty-four,  of  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth 

of  Victoria,  chapter  twenty-six,  section  three,  and  of  the  thirty- 
tifth  and  thirty-sixth  of  Victoria,  chapter  seventy-four,  shall  be  re- 
pealed, except  in  regard  to  any  appointment  made  under  them  and 
not  then  determined,  and  in  regard  to  any  offence  committed  against 
them  or  any  prosecution  or  other  act  commenced  and  not  concluded 
or  completed,  and  any  payment  of  money  then  due  in  respect  of  any 
provision  thereof. 

2.  The  term  *  food '  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  Interpreta- 
drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water :  worts! 

The  term  'drug' shall  include  medicine  for  internal  or  external 
use: 

The  term  'county'  shall  include  every  county,  riding,  and 
division,  as  well  as  eveiy  county  of  a  dty  or  town  not  being  a 
borough : 

The  term  *  justices'  shall  include  any  police  and  stipendiary 
magistrate  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England,  and  any  divisional  justices  in  Ireland. 
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THB  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  imVQS  ACT. 


A.D.  1875. 

Prohibition 
of  the  mix- 
ing of  inju- 
rious ingie- 
dientfl,  and 
of  sell^tbe 


ProhiUtton 
of  the  mix- 
ing of  drugs 
with  inju- 
rious ingre- 
dients, and 
of  selling  the 


Exemption 
in  case  of 
proof  of 
abaenoeof 
knowledge. 


Prohibition 
of  the  sale  of 
artldeaof 
food  and  of 
drugs  not  of 
the  propor 
nature,  sub- 
stance, and 
quality. 


Description  of  Offisnees, 

3.  No  person  shAll  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  anj  article 
cf  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  article 
injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  that 
state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so  mixed,  coloured, 
stained,  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exeeeding 
fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence  ;  every  ofibnee,  after  a  eonvicdon 
for  a  first  offence,  shall  be  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  the  person,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  with  hard  labour. 

4.  No  person  shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  as 
hereinafter  described,  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  any  drug 
with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  afiect  injuriously  the 
quality  or  potency  of  such  drug,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be 
sold  in  that  state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  drug  so  mixed, 
coloured,  stained,  or  powd«>red,  under  the  same  penalty  in  each  case 
respectively  as  in  the  preceding  section  for  a  first  and  subsequent 
offence. 

6.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  under 
either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  of  any  drug,  if  he  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  justice  or  court  before  whom  he  is  chazged  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by  him  being  so  mixed, 
coloured,  stained,  or  powdered  as  in  either  of  those  sections  men- 
tioned, and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained 
that  knowledge. 

6.  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any 
article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance, 
and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser,  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  provided  that  an  offence  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the  following 
cases  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Where  anv  matter  or  ingredient  not  iigurious  to  health  has 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  beoiuse  the  same  is  re- 
quired for  the  production  or  preparati<m  thereof  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consnmp- 
Uon,  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk,  weight, 
or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior 
qualitv  thereof; 
(2.)  Where  the  drug  or  food  is  a  proprietary  medicine,  or  is  ti  e 
subject  of  a  patent  in  force,  and  is  supplied  in  the  state 
required  by  the  specification  of  the  patent ; 
(8.)  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  compounded  as  in  this  Act  men- 
tioned; 
(4.)  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  ao^o 
extraneous  matter  in  the  ptocess  of  colleetioii  or  prep** 
ration. 
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7.  No  person  shall  sell  any  compound  article  of  food  or  com- 
pounded drug  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  the  pnrchaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

8.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence 
as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug 
mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health,  and  not 
intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  or 
conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice, 
by  a  label  distinctly  and  legibly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the 
article  or  drug,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed. 

9.  No  person  shaU,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in 
its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstmct  from  an  article  of  food  any 
part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its  quality,  substance,  or  nature, 
and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  making  dis- 
closure of  the  alteration,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

Appointment  and  DtUies  of  Analysts,  and  Proceedings  to  obtain 
Analysis, 

10.  In  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
acting  in  execution  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local  management  of 
the  metropolis,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  eveiy  county,  and 
the  town  council  of  every  borough  having  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  or  having  under  any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  otherwise  a  separate  police  establishment,  may,  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  where  no  appointment  has 
been  hitherto  xnade,  and  in  all  cases  as  and  when  vacancies  in  the 
office  occur,  or  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Local  Government 
JBoard,  shall,  for  their  respective  city,  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs, 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill, 
and  experience,  as  analysts  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs  sold 
within  the  said  city,  metropolitan  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs, 
and  shall  pay  to  such  analysts  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  and  may  remove  him  or  them  as  they  shall  deem 
pro^r ;  but  such  appointments  and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  may 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  competency  to  be  supplied  to  them, 
and  may  give  their  approval  absolutely  or  with  modifications  as  to 
the  period  of  the  appointment  and  removal,  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  an  analyst  for  any 
place  under  this  section  who  shall  be  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
m  any  trade  or  business  connected  with  the  sale  of  fS(>od  or  drugs  in 
such  place. 

In  Scotland  the  like  powers  shall  be  conferred  and  the  like 
duties  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  supply  at  their 
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ordinary  meetings  for  counties,  and  the  commissioners  or  boards 
of  police,  or  where  there  are  no  sneh  commissioners  or  boards,  npon 
the  town  councils  for  boroughs  within  their  several  jurisdictions  ; 
prorided  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
Scotland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
England. 

In  Ireland  the  like  powers  and  duties  shall  be  conferred  and 
imposed  respectively  upon  the  grand  jury  of  every  county  and  town 
council  of  every  borough;  provided  that  the  Local  GoTemmoit 
Board  of  Ireland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  England. 

1 1.  The  town  council  of  any  borough  may  agree  that  the  analyst 
appointed  by  any  neighbouring  borough  or  for  the  county  in  which 
the  borough  is  situat^,  shall  act  for  t^eir  borough  during  such  time 
as  the  said  council  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  make  due  pirovision 
for  the  payment  of  his  remuneration,  and  if  such  analyst  shall  con- 
sent, he  shall  during  such  time  be  the  analyst  for  such  borough  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

12.  Any  purchaser  of  an  article  of  food  or  of  a  drug  in  any 
place  being  a  district,  county,  city,  or  borough  where  there  is  any 
analyst  appointed  under  this  or  any  Act  hereby  repealed  shall  be 
entitled,  on  payment  to  such  analyst  of  a  sum  not  eiLceeding  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  if  there  be  no  such  analyst  then  acting 
for  such  place,  to  the  analyst  of  another  place,  of  such  sum  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  person  and  the  analyst*  to  hare  such 
article  analysed  by  such  analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  carti- 
ficate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis. 

13.  Any  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisanees,  or  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  mark^  or 
any  police  constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  local 
authority  appointing  such  officor,  inspector,  or  constable,  or  ehaig^d 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  any  sample  of  food  or 
drugs,  and  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  to  him  oontrazy 
to  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  analysed 
by  the  analyst  of  the  district  or  place  for  which  he  acts,  or  if  there 
be  no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place,  to  the  analyst  of 
another  place,  and  such  analyst  shall,  upon  receiving  payment  as  is 
provided  in  the  last  section,  with  all  convenient  spe^  analyse  the 
same  and  give  a  certificate  to  such  officer,  wherein  he  shall  specify 
the  result  of  the  analysis. 

14.  The  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the  intention  of  sub- 
mitting the  same  to  analysis  shall,  after  the  purchase  shall  have 
been  completed,  forthwith  notify  to  the  seller  or  his  agent  selling 
the  article  his  intention  to  have  the  same  analysed  by  the  public 
analyst,  and  shall  offer  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts  to  be 
then  and  there  separated,  and  each  port  to  be  marked  and  sealed  or 
fastened  up  in  such  manner  as  its  nature  will  permit,  and  shall, 
if  required  to  do  so,  proceed  accordingly,  and  shall  deliver  one  of 
the  parts  to  the  seller  or  his  agent 
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He  shall  aftarwardfl  retain  one  of  the  said  parts  for  future  com- 
parison and  snbmit  the  third  part,  if  he  deems  it  right  to  have  the 
article  analysed^  to  the  analyst. 

15.  If  the  seller  or  his  agent  do  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  pnr- 
chsFT  to  divide  the  article  purchased  in  his  presence,  the  analyst 
receiving  the  article  for  analysis  shall  divide  the  same  into  two  parts, 
and  shall  seal  or  fasten  up  one  of  those  parts  and  shall  cause  it  to 
be  delivered,  either  upon  r«>ceipt  of  the  sample  or  when  he  supplies 
his  certificate  to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  retain  the  same  for  pro- 
duction in  case  procee^ngs  shall  afterwsuxls  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

16.  If  the  analyst  do  not  reside  within  two  miles  of  the  residence 
of  the  person  requiring  the  article  to  be  analysed,  such  article  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  analyst  through  the  post  office  as  a  regis- 
tered letter,  subject  to  any  regulations  which  the  Postmaster 
General  may  make  in  reference  to  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  such 
article,  and  the  charge  for  the  postage  of  such  article  shall  be 
deemed  one  of  the  charges  of  this  Act  or  of  the  prosecution,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

17.  If  any  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  as  above  de- 
scribed, shall  apply  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug 
exposed  to  sale,  or  on  sale  by  retail  on  any  premises  or  in  any  shop 
or  stores,  and  shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity  which  he  shaU 
require  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  not  being  more  than  shall  be 
reasonably  requisite,  and  the  person  exposing  the  same  for  sale 
shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same  to  such  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable, such  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 

18.  The  certificate  of  the  analysis  shall  be  in  the  form  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  or  to  the  like  effect. 

19.  Every  analyst  appointed  under  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or 
this  Act  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  authority  appointing  him  the 
number  of  articles  analysed  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  fore- 
going quarter,  and  shall  specify  the  result  of  each  analvsis  and  the 
sum  paid  to  him  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  report  shall  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting  of  the  authority  appointing  such  analyst, 
and  every  such  authority  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Local 
(Government  Board,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
shall  direct,  a  certified  copy  of  such  quarterly  report. 

Proceedings  against  Offenders, 

20.  When  the  analyst  having  analysed  any  article  shall  have   Prooeedlngs 
given  his  certificate  of  the  result,  from  which  it  ma^  appear  that  an   '^^^'^L. 
offence  against  some  one  of   the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  been   ^'^^°^"' 
committed,  the  person  causing  the  analysis  to  be  made  may  take 
proceedings  lor  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  herein  imposed  for  such 

offence,  before  any  justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  article  or  drug  sold  was  actually 
delivered  to  the  purchaser,  in  a  summary  manner. 
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Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  recorered  in  England 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Victoria, 
chapter  forty-three.  In  Ireland  such  penalties  and  proeeedii^ 
shall  be  recoverable,  and  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  p<Jice 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  subject  and  accoroing  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Act  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  snch  district ;  and  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions,  and  subject  and  aecording  to  the 
provisions  of  <  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,*  and  any 
Act  amending  the  same. 

Every  penalty  herein  imposed  may  be  reduced  or  mitigated 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 

21.  At  the  hearing  of  the  information  in  snch  proee^ing  the 

Sroduction  of  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  shall  be  sufficient  evi- 
ence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  unless  the  defendant  sball  require 
that  the  analyst  shall  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  parts  of  the 
articles  retained  by  the  person  who  purchased  the  article  shall  U 
produced,  and  the  defendant  may,  if  he  think  fit,  tender  himself  and 
his  wife  to  be  examined  on  his  behalf,  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  he  so 
desire,  be  examined  accordingly. 

22.  The  justices  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  the 
court  before  whom  any  appeal  may  be  heard,  under  this  Act  may, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party,  in  their  discretion  cause  any  article 
of  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical  officers  of  their  department 
at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis,  and  give  a  certificate  to 
such  justices  of  the  result  of  the  analysis ;  and  the  expense  of  such 
analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant  or  the  defendant  aa  the 
justices  may  by  oider  direct. 

23.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  o£fence  punish- 
able by  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or  by  this  Act  by  any  justices  may 
appeal  in  England  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  which  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or  plaoe, 
wherein  such  conviction  shall  have  been  made,  provided  that  ^uoh 
person  enter  into  a  recognizance  within  three  days  next  after  soch 
conviction,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  to  try  such 
appeal,  and  to  be  forthcoming  to  abide  the  judgment  and'  det^^r- 
mination  of  the  court  at  such  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such  court  awarded ;  and  the  jastices 
before  whom  such  conyiction  shall  be  had  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  take  such  recognizance;  and  the  court  at  such 
general  or  quarter  sessions  are  hereby  required  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  of  such  appeal,  and  may  award  such  costs  to  th« 
party  appealing  or  appealKl  against  as  they  or  he  shall  think 
proper. 

In  Ireland  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  ofifenoe 
punishable  by  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  next  court  of  quarter 
sessions  to  be  held  in  the  same  division  of  the  county  wharv  the 
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conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  justice  or  jtusticeB  in  any  petty  ses- 
sions district,  or  to  the  recorder  at  his  next  sessions  where  the 
conyiction  shall  be  made  b^  the  dirisional  justices  in  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  or  to  the  recorder  of  any  corporate 
or  borough  town  when  the  conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  justice 
or  justices  in  such  corporate  or  borough  town  (unless  when  any 
such  sessions  shall  commence  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  any 
such  conviction,  in  which  case,  if  the  appellant  sees  fit,  the  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  next  succeeding  sessions  to  be  held  for  such 
division  or  town),  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  of  quarter 
sessions  or  recorder  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  decide  such  appeal,  if 
made  in  such  form  and  manner  and  with  such  notices  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  hereinbefore 
mentioned  as  to  appeals  against  orders  made  by  justices  at  petty 
sessions,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts 
respectively  as  to  making  appeals  and  as  to  executing  the  orders 
made  on  appeal,  or  the  original  orders  where  the  appeals  shall  not 
be  duly  prosecuted,  shall  also  apply  to  any  appeal  made  under  this 
Act. 

24.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  Act,  where  the  fact  of  an 
article  having  been  sold  in  a  mixed  state  has  been  proved,  if  the 
defendant  shall  desire  to  rely  upon  any  exception  or  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  the 
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25.  If  the  defendant  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  or  court  that  he  had  purchased  the 
article  in  question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as 
that  demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  written  war- 
ranty to  that  effect,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  sold  it 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  he  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  prosecutor,  unlets  he  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  him  that 
he  will  rely  on  the  above  defence. 

26.  Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  by  any  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable of  the  authority  who  shall  have  appointed  an  analyst  or 
agreed  to  the  acting  of  an  analyst  within  their  district,  to  such 
officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  and  shall  be  by  him  paid  to  the 
authority  for  whom  he  acts,  and  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of 
executing  this  Act,  any  Statute  to  tne  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
but  in  the  case  of  any  other  prosecution  the  same  shall  be  paid  and 
applied  in  England  according  to  the  law  regulating  the  application 
of  penalties  for  ofibnces  punishable  in  a  summary  manner,  and  in 
Ireland  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Fines  Act,  Ireland,  1851,  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

27.  Any  person  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  certificate  or  any  writing 
purporting  to  contain  a  warranty,  shall  be  gnUty  of  a  misdemeanour 


In  any  pro- 
seontion 
defendant  to 
prove  that 
he  la  pro- 
teotedby 
exoeption  or 
pro'vliion. 

Defendant 
to  be  dis- 
charged if  he 
prove  that  he 
bought  the 
article  in  the 
tame  state 
asKold,  and 
with  a 
warranty. 
No  costs  ex- 
cept on 
issues  proved 
against  him. 

Applioation 
of  penalties. 


Punishment 
forfoiging 
certificate  or 
wuxanty; 
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for  wilf al 
miuppUca- 
tkmof 
wamnty; 


forfalM 
warranty; 


for  false 
Ubel. 


Proceedings 
by  indict- 
ment and 
oontracte 
not  to  be 
affected. 


ezBcutinff 
Act. 


and  be  panishable  on  oonvietion  by  impR8<Miiiient  for  a  feerm  of  sot 
exceeding  two  yean  with  hard  labour ; 

Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  apply  to  an  article  of  food,  or  a 
drag,  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act,  a  eertifieate  or  warrmatj 
giren  in  relation  to  any  other  article  or  drug,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds ; 

Ereiy  person  who  shall  give  a  &lse  warranty  in  writing  to  any 
purchaser  in  respect  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  sold  by  him  as 

Erincipal  or  agent,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  ofience  under  this  Act,  and 
e  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ; 
And  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  give  a  label  with  anj  article 
sold  by  him  which  shall  falsely  deecrilM  the  article  sold,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  ofience  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penal^  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

28.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  afifoct  the  power  of  pro* 
oeeding  by  indictment,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy  against  any 
offender  under  this  Act^  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  eontracts  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  and  the  rights  and  remedies  belonging 
thereto. 

Provided  that  in  any  action  brought  by  any  person  for  a  breach 
of  contract  on  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  dmg,  such 
person  may  recover  alone  or  in  addition  to  any  other  damagra  reco- 
verable by  him  the  amount  of  any  penalty  in  which  he  may  harv 
been  convicted  under  this  Act,  together  with  the  costs  paid  by  him 
upon  such  conviction  and  those  incurred  by  him  in  and  aboat  his 
defence  thereto,  if  he  prove  that  the  article  or  drug  the  sabject  of 
such  conviction  was  sold  to  him  as  and  for  an  article  or  drug  of  the 
same  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as  that  which  was  demanded  of 
him,  and  that  he  purchased  it  not  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise,  and 
afterwards  sold  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it ;  the 
defendant  in  such  action  being  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  prove  that 
the  conviction  was  wrongful,  or  that  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

ESxpenses  of  executing  the  Jet, 

29.  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne,  in  the 
dty  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  by  the  consolidated  rates 
raised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and 
th^  liberties  thereof,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  by  any  rates 
or  funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  the  better  loonl 
management  of  the  metropolis,  and  otherwise  as  regards  England, 
in  eounties  by  the  county  rate,  and  in  boroughs  by  the  borough 
fund  or  rate ; 

And  as  regards  Ireland,  in  counties  by  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  in 
boroughs  by  the  borough  fond  or  rate ;  all  such  expenses  payable  in 
any  county  out  of  grand  jury  cess  shall  be  paid  by  the  tnasiuvr  of 
such  county ;  and 

The  grand  iury  of  any  such  county  shall,  at  any  assises  at  vhich 
it  is  proved  that  any  such  eipenses  have  been  ineorred  oar  paid 
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without  preyioufl  application  to  preeentment  sefisions,  present  to  be      a.d.  1875. 
raised  off  and  paid  by  sach  county  the  moneys  requii^  to  defray 
the  same. 

Special  Provinon  as  to  Tea, 

30.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight   Tea  to  Im 
hundred  and  seventy-six  all  tea  imported  as  merchandise  into  and   SScustM^ 
landed  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to   on  importa- 
examination  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  tion. 
Customs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  inspection 

and  analysis  thereof,  for  which  purpose  samples  may,  when  deemed 
necessary  by  such  inspectors,  be  taken  and  with  all  convenient 
speed  be  examined  by  the  analysts  to  be  so  appointed ;  and  if  upon 
such  analysis  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  consump- 
tion or  for  use  as  ships'  stores  or  for  exportation ;  but  if  on  such 
inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the  opinion 
of  the  analyst  imfib  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  com- 
missioners may  direct. 

31.  Tea  to  which  the  term  'exhausted'  is  applied  in  this  Act  Interpreta- 
shall  mean  and  include  any  tea  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  ^onotAsst, 
proper  quality,  strength,  or  virtue  by  steeping,  infusion,  decoction, 

or  other  means. 


Provision 
>epart  oi   ubertyofa 


port 


Application 
of  the  Act 
to  Scotland. 


32.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  liberty  of  a  cinque 
not  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  borough  shall  be  pa  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  dj^ue  port, 
the  justices  of  such  county. 

33.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following 
provisions  shall  have  efifect: 

1.  The    term    *  misdemeanour '    shall    mean    *  a    crime    or 

offence : ' 

2.  The  term  'defendant'    shall   mean  'defender'  and  include 

*  respondent : ' 

3.  The  term  '  information '  shall  include  '  complaint : ' 

4.  This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for  the  term  '  jus- 

tices,' wherever  it  occurs  therein,  the  term  'sheriff'  were 
substituted : 

5.  The  term  '  sheriff'  shall  include  '  sheriff  substitute : ' 

6.  The  term  '  borough '  shall  mean  any  royal  burgh  and  any 

burgh  returning  or  contributing  to  return  a  member  to 
Parliament : 

7.  The  expenses  sf  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne  in  Scotland, 

in  counties,  by  the  county  general  assessment,  and  in 
burghs,  by  the  police  assessment : 

8.  This  Act  shidl  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for  the  expression 

'  the  Local  Government  Board,'  wherever  it  occurs  therein, 
3l 
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.1879.  the  expression  'one  of  Her  Majesty's  PriDdpal  Seen- 

taries  of  State '  "were  sabstitated : 

9.  All  penalties  provided  by  this  Act  to  be  reoorered  in  a  sora- 

mary  manner  shall  be  reooTered  before  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  sheriff  conrt»  or  at  the  option  of  the  person 
seeking  to  recover  the  same  in  the  police  eovrt,  in  any 
place  where  a  sheriff  officiates  as  a  poliiee  magistrate  noda* 
the  provisions  of  'The  Summary  Proeednre  Aet,  1864/ 
or  of  the  Police  Act  in  ibrce  for  the  time  in  any  place  in 
-which  a  sheriff  officiates  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the  juris- 
diction,  powers,  and  authorities  neoesaarj  for  this  purpose 
are  hereby  conferred  on  sherifb : 

Eveiy  such  penalty  may  be  reeovered  at  the  instance  o 
the  procurator  fiscal  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  of  ^e  person 
who  caused  the  analysis  to  be  made  from  which  it  appeared 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed  against  some  one  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

£very  penalty  imposed  and  reeovered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  derk  of  the  court,  and  by  him  shall  be 
accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
general  assessment,  or  the  police  assessment  of  the  burgh, 
as  the  sheriff  shall  direct : 

10.  Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  reduced  or  miti- 

gated according  to  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff: 

11.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  coo- 

viction  by  a  sheriff  in  any  summary  proceeding  under  this 
Act  to  appeal  against  the  same  to  the  next  circuit  court,  or 
where  there  are  no  circuit  courts  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sudi 
of  the  provisions  of  &e  Act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Creorge  the  Second,  chapter  forty-three*  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  as  relate  to  appeals  in  mat- 
ters criminal,  and  by  and  under  the  rules,  limitations, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  said  pro- 
visions. 


34.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland, — 
£*'**iS°*         "^®  **'"    'borough'  shall  mean  any  boroii^  subject  to  the 
Um6t  Act  Act  of  the  session  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign 

to  Irrisad.  of  Her  present  Mi^'esty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight,  inti- 

tuled '  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corpontioos 
'  in  Ireland : ' 

The  term  'county'  shall  include  a  conn^  of  a  city  and  a 
county  of  a  town  not  being  a  borough : 

The  term  *  assizes '  shall,  wiUi  respect  to  the  ooun^  of  I>iiblin, 
mean  '  presenting  term : ' 

The  term  ' treasurer  of  the  county'  shall  include  any  pezwm  or 
persons  or  bank  in  any  county  performing  duties  anologoos 
to  those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  conntiea,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  it  shall  mean  the  finane: 
eommittee: 
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The  term  *  police  constable '  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the  a.d.  1875, 

police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  constable  of  the  Dublin  

Metropolitan  Police,  and  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  constable  of  the  Royal  Iri^i  Constabulary. 

35.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October  one  Commenoe- 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-fiye.  ix^^^  ^  ^^ 

36.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Dnus  Title  of  the 
Act,  1876/  Act. 
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A.D.1875.  SCHEDULE. 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATK 

To» 

I,  the  nndereigned,  public  analyst  for  the 
do  hereby  certify  that  1  received  on  the  day  of 

18        ,  from  t  ,  a  sample  of 

for  analysis  (which  then  weighed  ±  ),  and  have  analysed 

the  same^  and  declare  the  result  of  my  analysis  to  be  as  follows: — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  a  sample  of  genuine 
or, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Qaid  sample  contained  the  parts  as 
under,  or  the  per-centages  of  foreign  ingredients  as  under. 


(Xfaervatioru,  { 


As  witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

A3., 
at 


*  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  submittiDg  the  article  for 
analysis. 

t  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  deliyering  the  sample. 

X  When  the  article  cannot  be  ccmveniently  weighed,  this  pstassge 
may  be  erased,  or  the  blank  may  be  left  unfilled. 

§  Here  the  analyst  may  insert  at  his  discretion  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  mixture  (if  any)  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
article  portable  or  palatable,  or  of  preserving  it,  or  of  improving  the 
appearance,  or  was  unavoidable,  and  may  state  whether  in  excess  <tf 
what  is  ordinary,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  ingredients  or  materiah 
mixed  are  or  are  not  injurious  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  a  certificate  regarding  milk,  butter,  or  any  article 
liable  to  decomposition,  the  analyst  shall  specially  report  whether  any 
chanse  had  taken  place  in  the  constitntian  of  the  article  that  waoU 
interfere  with  the  analysis. 
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AOABUB  Vabjsm,  820 ;  A.  Baoohaii,  343 ;  A. 

caaei,4M. 
Acsnc  Acid,  formation  and  oocnrrenoe, 

628 ;    properties,    634 ;    determination, 

689.    See  also  12i» 
ACBTONS,  227. 
Acn>,  determination  of  free,  7^. 

ASRATXD  WATXRfl,  661. 

Ague  cansed  by  impure  -water,  64. 

Albvmsn,  1,  279. 

Alcohol,  properties,  794.  Prepamtion  of 
absolute  alcohol,  795.  Physiological 
action,  797.  Estimation,  739,  741,  and 
798. 

Alcohol  in  wine,  719. 

Alcoholomstric  Tables,  687, 786, 801. 

Aldbhtde,  227. 

Aleurometbr,  286. 

Allbn.  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  the  adulteration  of 
tea,  136. 

Allspice,  581. 

Alluvial  Wateiw,  68. 

Alum,  the  employment  of,  in  the  mannfac- 
tore  of  bread,  343,  848 ;  detection  in 
bread,  880. 

Alumina,  estimation  in  water,  85. 

Ammonia,  method  of  Water  Aj7ALT8I8, 
74.  Fi^and  albuminoid  ammonia,  75, 
76. 

Amontillado,  766. 

Analysis  op  Water,  68. 

ANCHOTifi),  definition  of  adulteration,  486 ; 
generic  characters,  486,  Jtg.  138.  Adnl- 
terations  of  anchovies,  489.  Samples 
tested  for  lead,  490.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  anchovies,  491.  Dutch 
fish,  491.  French,  491.  Sicilian,  491. 
Z>rfeetion  of  Venetian  red  and  bolearme- 
nian,  493. 

Aniline  dyes  used  to  oolonr  sugar  confec- 
tionery, 258. 

Annatto,  615  :  definition  of  adulteration, 
615;  derivation  and    preparation,  616; 


Btmctnxe  of  the  seed,  616,  ftq.  301, 
Composition  of  annatto,  616  :  adultera* 
tions,  618,  Jim.  203,  308.  Besnlts  of 
the  examination  of  samples,  618 ;  analyses 
of  the  ash,  680 ;  the  presence  of  lead,  621. 
Mr.  Wakley  on  the  adulterations  of,  633. 
Empl<7mentin  cheese,  633.  Detection  of 
the  adnlterationa  of  annatto,  633.  Or- 
ganic adulterations,  623.  Inorganic 
624.  Method  for  the  detection  of  the 
mineral  adulterations,  624.  Warrington's 
process  for  the  estimation  of  minnte 
quantities  of  ooppor,  626. 

Applbb,  composition,  706. 

Arrowroot,  definition  of  adulteration, 
863.  Maranta  arrowroot,  864  ;  prepsra- 
tion,  864;  character  of  the  starch- 
corpuscles,  W^tfig.  110.  Oanna,  or  Tons  les 
Mois  arrowroot,  866  ;  preparation,  866 ; 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  867, 
^.111.  Ourcuma  arrowroot,  86T ;  pre- 
paration, 869 ;  characters  of  the  staroh 
corpuscles,  868,^.  113.  Taoca  arrow- 
root, 869 ;  preparation,  869 ;  characters 
of  the  starch  corpuscles,  870,  Jig,  113. 
Manihot,  Tapioca,  or  Brasiiian  arro-viToot, 
870  and  881 ;  characters  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  870.  Potato  arrowroot,  371 ; 
preparation,  871;  characters  of  the 
starch  corpnscles,  371,  jf^.  114.  Maiae 
arrowroot  or  cornflour,  873.  Rioe  arrow- 
root, 372.  Arum  arrowroot,  872  :  charac- 
ters of  the  starch  corpnscles,  87S,  jf^.  116. 
The  adnlterations  of  arrowroot,  373. 
Besnlts  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
374  ;  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
arrowroot,  874. 

Arsenic  in  sugar  confectionery,  254 ;  in 
cheese,  468. 

Arum  Arrowroot,  873. 

Ash,  analysis  of,  110. 

Abparaoin,  606. 

328. 
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Bakdio  Powdbb,  us. 

Bablbt  Flour,  292. 

BABTUTr,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  the  adulteration  of 

tea,  120 ;  of  coooa,  219. 
BXAifg,  oompositlon,  383. 
Bebb.    See  l£alt  Bereraget  and  Appendix, 

830. 
BsBTHSLOT'8  lORMUiA  foT  the  estimation 

ot  ethen  in  wine,  747. 
Biscuit,  yalue  as  food,  9. 

BLEX DING  OF  WIXE,  768. 

Bordeaux  Wikes,  780. 

Bouquet  of  wine,  726. 

Beam,  from  wheat,  282. 

Brandt,  803. 

Brabs,  cooking  ntenaOs  made  of,  SSL 

BRAznJAK  Arrowroot,  381. 

Bbvad,  composition,  6. 

Bread,  definition  of  adolteratlon,  832; 
mannfactnre,  382 ;  fermented  or  leayened, 
882  ;  nnfermented  or  nnleavened,  332 ; 
home-made  bread,  882;  leaven,  883. 
Yeast,  or  the  yeast  plant,  334  ;  brewers' 
yeast,  884 ;  German,  836 ;  patent.  3S5j 
JIa.  102.  DisooTery  of  the  development 
of  the  yeast  plant,  886.  First  stage,  or 
that  of  sporoles.  340,  fig,  108 ;  second 
stage,  or  that  of  thallus,  340,  Offs.  104 
and  100 ;  third  stage,  or  that  of  aerial 
fmctification,  840,  Af'-  106  and  107. 
Kodns  operandi  of  yeast,  342  ;  employ- 
ment of  alom,  848 ;  the  ase  of  lime 
water,  844;  solpbate  of  oopper,  844. 
Unleavened  or  nnfermented  brrad,  346. 
Baking,  egg  and  mustard  powders,  845. 
Aicrat^  bread,  346;  the  analysis  of 
bread,  847  ;  aduIteniUons,  847 ;  with 
water,  848 ;  mashed  potetoes,  348 ;  boUcd 
rioe,  848 ;  alnm,  348 ;  salphate  of 
coi^ier,  862;  with  other  adultenmts, 
852.  Besults  of  the  examination  of 
nnmeroos  samples  of  bread  for  almn, 
862.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
bread,  862.  DHeetion  of  the  organic 
adulterations,  863,^.  108 ;  of  bone  dost, 
864.  The  detection  of  the  inorganic 
adulterations,  864  ;  alum,  864 ;  sulphate 
of  oopper.  867. 

Buckwheat,  808,825. 

Bunt,  310. 

BiTROUNDY  Wine,  780. 

BCTTER,  value  as  food,  6. 

BurncR,  definition  of  adulteration,  428; 
methods  of  preparation,  428 ;  composi- 
tion. 429 ;  analysis,  429 ;  oocorrenoe  of 
crystals,  429;  the  adulterations,  480; 
with  water,  430  ;  starch,  430 ;  curd,  430 ; 
animal  fat,  431.  Besults  of  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  431.  Table  of  analyses, 
482.  Detection  of  the  adulterations, 
433  ;  estimation  of  water,  433  ;  deletion 
and  estimation  of  starch,  484 ;  salt,  434 ; 
card,  434;  foreign  fats,  436.  Evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  in 
1874,  435.  Separation  of  stearin  and 
palmftin   from  oleln,  486;    determina- 


tlcn  of  «be  fnaing  points,  439.  Dr. 
Haesan's  method,  441,  fig,  133.  Tahfes  of 
points  of  fusion  of  butter,  ftc,  442. 
MessTB.  AngeU  and  Hehner's  method  of 
butter  analysis,  446. 


Cabbage,  value  as  food,  5. 
Cadbubt,  Mr.  Sn  evidence  on  the  i 

tion  of  ooooa,  218. 
C JCffURCS  Cerebralib,  480. 
Caffeine,  pocentage  in  coffee,  149. 
Calculation  of  RB8ULT9ofwateraiialyriB,87 
Cane  Suoab,  estimation,  238. 

CaNNA,  or  TOUS  LBB  HOIB  AjBBOWBOQT,S66b 

Cape  Wine,  776. 

Cappicin,  644. 

Capsicum,  541. 

Carbonic  Acid,  in  water,  estimatian  of 
combined,  86 ;  of  free,  667. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  691 ;  composition,  591 ; 
form  and  8tnicture,59],  fig.  191. 

Carrots,  value  as  food,  6. 

Casein.  279, 390. 

Cassava,  or  Tapioca,  879. 

Cabsia,  composition  and  stractnre,  566, 
flgi.  177, 178,  and  179 ;  adnlteiations»  568. 
DeteeOtm  of,  569. 

Cayenne,  or  Capsicum,  M3  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  643.  Different  kinds  of 
Cayenne,  643 ;  composition,  544.  Caipa- 
dn,  644;  stmctore  of  the  capdeom  berry 
or  fruit.  646,  fig*.  162,  163,  164, 165,  166. 
and  167 ;  th^  adulterations  of  Cayenne, 
647,^.168.  Besults  of  the  examinjition  of 
samples,  547 ;  red  lead  and  mercoTyin. 
648 ;  case  of  poisoning  with  adulterated 
Cayenne,  550.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 561 ;  of  lead,  651 ;  bisnlphuret  of 
mercury,  652. 

CELLUiioeE,  estimation,  110. 

Cbbbalia,  280. 

Chalk,  waters  from,  67. 

Champagne,  781. 

Charlock,  625. 

Cheese,  value  as  food,  6;  definition  of 
adulteration,  448  ;  manufacture  of.  448 ; 
modus  operandi  of  rmnet,  449  ;  compo- 
sition, 450;  analyses,  450;  ash,  451; 
analysis,  461 ;  estimation  of  water,  451 ; 
fat,  461 ;  casein,  451 ;  sugar,  451 ;  ash, 
451 ;  ammonia,  452 ;  volatile  adds,  452. 
The  adulterations  of  dieese,  452;  ooloniing 
with  annatto,  452 ;  flavoming  with  herfaa, 
452;  adulteration  with  potatoes,  452; 
bean  meal,  463 ;  Venetian  red  and  reddle, 
453;  contamination  with  sniphate  of 
copper  and  arRenic,45S.  Besults  oi  ttw 
examination  of  samples,  453  ;  the  cheese 
acarus,  454,  ^t.  134  and  135 ;  cheese  Qy. 
454;  dieese  maggot,  or  jumpers,  456. 
DeleetUm  of  the  adnlteratioos,  456;  of 
potato,  456;  bean  meal, 457  ;  animalfata, 
457  ;  Venetian  red.  457 ;  salphate  of  oop- 
per and  arsenic,  457. 

CmcoBY,  definition  of  adultecatibo,  173  ; 
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the  chlooiy  pUmt,  178  ;  composition  of 
ohicoiy,  174 ;  analyges,  174 ;  composition 
of  the  ash,  175;  structure  of  chicory 
root,  nOtJIg*.  43,  44,  and  40 ;  properties 
of  chiooxy,  178  ;  chicory  and  coffee  con- 
trasted, 181 ;  adnlterations  of  chicory, 
18S,  Jtgs.  46  and  47 ;  with  Hambro'  pow- 
der, coffee  flights,  and  all  the  articles 
found  in  adulterated  coffee,  183.  Results 
of  the  examination  of  samples,  185. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations  of  chicory, 
186;  ignorance  of  the  Bidse,  186.  Detection 
of  adnlterations  by  the  colour  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  infusion,  187;  by  the 
presence  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  187  ; 
by  the  quantity  of  silica  in  the  ash,  187  ; 
nitrogen  in  coffee  and  chicory,  189.  De- 
tection of  the  adulterations  of  diicory,  189  ; 
by  the  microscope,  189.  Detection  tmd 
estimation  of  starch,  189;  of  VenetiAn 
red  or  reddle,  190. 
CHILIJJ3B,  543. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  use  of,  3. 

Chlorikb,  determination  in  water,  88 ;  in 
wine,  761. 

Chocolate,  310. 

Cholkiia,  caused  by  impure  water,  64. 

Cider  and  Fbbey,  708 ;  definition  of  adul- 
teration, 708 ;  Tarieties  and  composition 
of  the  apple,  708 ;  specific  grayity  and 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  709 ;  com- 
position of  the  ash,  709 ;  manufacture  of 
cider,  710 ;  perry,  712 ;  adulterations  of 
dder,  712  ;  occnrrenoe  of  lead  in,  718. 
Results  of  the  analyses  of  samples,  718 ; 
analysis  of  dder,  714. 

CiMNAKic  Acid,  562. 

CiNNAiiON,  method  of  gathering,  561; 
composition  of  cinnamon,  562 ;  structure, 
Ki.JIgs,  176. 176,  and  177  ;  adulterations, 
668.    DettcUan  of  the  adnlterations,  669. 

Citric  AciD,preparation  and  propertie8,660. 

CLAfisancATioN  Of  Adulteration,  839 

Clat  Waters,  68. 

Cloves  and  their  adulterations,  674 ;  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  574 ;  composition  of 
the  clove,  675 ;  light  oil  of  doves,  676 ; 
heavy  oit  677 ;  structure  of  the  clove, 
577,  JIffs.  182, 188,  and  184 ;  adulterations, 
580.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  580.  DetedUm  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 580. 

Cocoa,  soluble,  207. 

Cocoa,  definition  of  adulteration,  191; 
the  cocoa-tree,  191 ;  ooooabeans,  191 ; 
composition  of  cocoa,  192.  The*uuthor's 
analyses,  193 ;  volatile  oil  and  theobro- 
mine, 1 98 ;  bitter  and  astringent  prindples, 
194 ;  fatty  matter,  194  ;  stardi,  194 ;  cocoa 
x«d,  194 ;  the  shells  or  husks  of  cocoa, 
194 ;  percentage  of  husk,  196 ;  amount 
of  mineral  matter  in  husks  and  beans, 
195  ;  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  bean, 
196;  analyses  of  cocoa,  197;  estima- 
tion of  gum,  197;  staroh,  197;  fatty 
matter,  197;    theotaronalne,  197;    the 


albuminous  mbstanoss,  198 ;  cocoa  red, 

198  ;  of  mineral  matters,  198  ;  structure 
of  the  cocoarbeon,  198,;l^«.  48, 49, 50,  61, 
52,  63,  and  64  ;  properties  of  cocoa,  204 ; 
adulterations,  206.  Do  sugar  and  staroh 
render  cocoa  soluble?  207;  kinds  of 
starch  employed,  208 ;  quality  of  sugar 
employed,  208  ;  adulteration  with  animal 
fat,  208  ;  chicory,  208 ;  cocoa  husks,  208  ; 
Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous 
earths,  209 ;  chalk,  209.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  209 ;  chocolate, 
210.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  210.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cocoa,  211 ;  of  starch  by  the 
microsoope,  211 ;  wheat  flour,  potato 
flour,  sago  meal,  213,  Jigs.  56,  66,  and  67. 
Indian  com,  East  Indian  and  West 
Indian  arrowroots  and  tapioca,  213,  Ag. 
59.  Tons  les  Mois,  214,  Jig.  68 ;  estimation 
of  starch,  214.  Detection  and  estimation 
of  sugar,  215.  Detection  at  fore^n  fat, 
316 ;  mineral  substances,  217.  Ignorance 
of  the  Bxdse  as  regards  cocoa,  817; 
evidence  before  the  ParUamentozy  com- 
mittee  in  1874,  218. 

COCCULUS INDICUS,  690. 

CoPFEE,  definition  of  adulteration,  145; 
description  of  the  coffee  tree,  145 ;  com- 
position of  coffte,  146 ;  fatty  matter,  147  ; 
cafldne,  147 :  cane  sugar,  147 ;  per- 
centages of  nitrogen,  148 ;  caffeic  add, 
148 ;  caffeine,  148 ;  quantity  of  caffeine, 
149;  comparative  analyses  of  tea  and 
ooffee,  149  ;  proportion  of  soluble  matter 
in  coffee,  150 ;  the  leaves  of  ooffee,  150 ; 
cain))08itlon  of  the  ash  of  coffee,  150^ 
analyses  of  ash,  161 ;  properties  of  ooflte, 
151 ;  ditto  of  volatile  oil,  152 ;  caffdcadd, 
152;  caffeine,  152;  the  analysis  of  ooffee, 
153  ;  estimation  of  fixed  oil,  153 ;  sugar. 
153 ;  structure  of  the  ooffee  seed,  154, 
Jigs.  82,  33,  34,  and  35 ;  *  coffee  flights,' 
154 ;  adnlterations  of  coffee,  165,  Hg.  36 : 
with  chicory,  166,  Jig.  37.  Coffee  and 
chicory  omtrasted,  168;  adulteration 
with  roasted  grain,  169,  jl^s.  40, 41,  and 
42 ;  roasted  roots,  159,  Jlg$.  38  and  89 ; 
baked  liver,  169;  burnt  sugar,  160; 
Venetian  red,  160.  Results  of  the  exam- 
ination of  samples,  160 ;  grand  names  of 
adulterated  coffees,  161 ;  other  adultera- 
tionit  of  coffee,  162.  Detection  of  the 
adnlterations,  168;  by  the  physical 
cbaracten,  162 ;  b7  the  spedflc  gravity 
of  the  infusion,  168;  table  of  spedAc 
gravities,  164  ;  by  the  quantity  of  sqgar, 
164  ;  by  the  composition  of  the  ash,  165. 
Detection  of  chicory,  166 ;  mangold  wur- 
sel,  167  ;  carrot  and  parsnip,  167 ;  wheat 
flour,  &C.,  167 ;  bean  flour,  168 ;  roasted 
and  ground  aoom,  170  ;  sawdust,  170 ; 
caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  171 ;  Yenetiaii 
red,  171 ;  sUioa,  171. 

CoTTEE  and  CmooRV  contrasted,  158, 181. 

GonriB  Lbavib,  160. 
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GoFFBB  8KKD,  ■tfucture,  IM 
OOOVAC,  803. 

COLLBcnox  OF  Saxplbs  of  Water,  68. 

OOLOBTRUM,  410. 

OoLocBDro  iiATroL  OF  WiNB,  detection, 
787. 

OoKiBS  Flour,  333. 

Copper,  in  bread,  844 ;  in  cbeeM,  453  ;  in 
liqiiorioe,  609;  in  sngar  confeotioneir, 
363 :  in  presexTeB  and  jeUiee,  604 ;  in 
walnot  oatsop,  660;  in  tea,  181;  in 
pickles,  649.  Jkleetion  and  estimation, 
647 ;  estimation  of  oopper  in  water,  90 ; 
copper  derived  from  the  Teasels  nsed  in 
cooking,  831. 

OOBIAKDER  SKKDe,  689 ;  Composition  and 
stmctore,  690,;^.  190. 

GoRX  Flour,  803. 

CoRROfliVB  SuBUMATE  in  Tinegsr,  686. 

COW-WHKAT,  326. 

Crbam,  896. 

Crramomsteb,  414. 

Crkatinb  and  CKBAmnNK,  3. 

Ci'MDr  SKBD8, 698 ;  structnre,  694,  Jig,  192. 

CuHcuMA  Arrowroot,  867. 

CURCDMIK,  699. 

Currt  Fowdbr,  689  ;  definition  of  adnl- 
teration,  689;  composition,  689.  Coriander 
seeds.  689 ;  cardamom  seeds  or  grains  of 
paradise,  691 ;  cumin  seeds,  593 ;  fenu- 
greek s-eds,  694;  adulteration  of  curry 
powder,  596.  Results  of  examination 
of  samples,  596 ;  lead  in  curry  powder, 
697.    Detection  of  the  adulterations,  698. 

OrsncaEBcuB  Ckllulosus,  48u. 


DAmrsu  816. 

DEFDnnox  of  Adulteration  in  general, 

880. 
Dbplabtebino  of  wine,  759. 
DKXTH06B,  or  Dbxtrooluoosb,  230,  398. 
DiabkH(KA,  caused  by  impure  water,  68. 
Diastabb,  properties  and  preparation,  673. 
Diets,  table  for  calculating,  6. 
Dilatombter,  alooholometoio,  800. 
Diotilled  Water,  17. 
DufTOMA  Hepaticux,  481. 
DURRA,  828,  383. 

Dtsentbrt,  canaed  by  impure  water,  63. 
Dyspepsia,  caused  by  impure  water,  68. 


Eab  Coocle,  Purplbb  or  Pepper  Corn,  318. 

Bbuluoscopb,  800. 

Eoofi,  value  as  food,  6. 

Bktosoa,  derived  from  impure  water,  66. 

BBaoT,311 ;  ergoUn,  813. 

Bbyalbnta,  883. 

BaSKNCBS,  artifidal,  366. 

iHBBNTIA  BmA,  689. 

BiHERfi  D(  WiNB,  estimation,  746. 
BUOENIC  Acm,  577« 

BxcisB,  the  chemical  department  of,  867. 
Extenuation  op  Adulteration, 
urged  in,  834. 


Fat,  comporition,  8» 

Fbnuobkbk  Seeds,  6H;  stmctore,  fM, 
Jiff*.  193  and  194. 

Fibrin,  1, 379. 

Filtration,  the  porifkiattai  of  water  bj 
means  of,  86. 

Finings,  678. 

Flour,  value  as  food,  6. 

Flour,  definition  of  adnltetatieii,  376;  com- 
poeition,  376 ;  wheat  floor,  376 ;  composi- 
tiun  of  wheat  flour,  377;  erode  ghiten,  277; 
gluten,  378;  fllnin,279;casein«279;  alba- 
men,279 ;  oereahn,  380 ;  starch,  280 ;  per- 
centage oomposition  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  381;  wheat  taraa,  283;  ash  of 
wheat,  388;  analysis  of  floor,  386; 
determination  of  gluten,  g^utin,  and 
flbrin,  386 ;  albumen  and  casein  or  mucin, 
386 ;  estimation  of  total  nitragok,  3M ; 
standi,  sugar,  and  dejctrin,  386;  oil, 
water,  and  mineral  matters,  386 ;  strao- 
tnre  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  387,  Jlgt.  73 
and  73 ;  baked  wheat  floor,  390,  Jig.  74 ; 
British  gum  or  dextrin,  393  ;  bailey  floor, 
393  ;  chemical  composition,  393 ;  hoidein, 
393 ;  analyses  of  barley,  393  ;  ashes,  293  ; 
the  analyris  of  barl^,  294  ;  stmctore  of 
the  grain,  394.  /Igt.  75  and  76 ;  rye  floor, 
294 ;  analyses  of  rye,  396  ;  of  rye  floor, 
295 ;  ash  of  rye,  296 ;  structun?  of  tbe 
grain  of  rye,  396,  Hg*.  77  and  78 :  oaft 
flour,  297 ;  groats,  297 ;  analyses  of  oata, 
298 ;  Scotch  oat,  299,  ash  of  oata,  299  ; 
Btmctuze  of  the  grain,  899,  JIgt.  79  aad 
80 ;  Indian  com  flour,  303 ;  analyses  of 
maise,  303;  ash,  303;  structure  of  the 
grain,  304,  JIas,  81  and  83 ;  rice  floor, 
306  ;  oompontton  and  value,  305 ;  analy- 
ses, 306;  sflh,  306;  structure  of  the 
grain,  306,  Ogi,  83  and  84  ;  oompoeftion 
of  the  chief  cereal  grains,  mean  analyves  of 
tbe  grains  and  tludr  ashes,  308 ;  paxwitlc 
diseases  of  the  cereal  gnJns,  310  ;  bouot, 
smut  boUs,  or  pepper  brand,  810,  jg.  86 ; 
ergot,  311,  Jig.  86;  structure  of  ergot, 
311 ;  ergotin,  313;  test  for  eigot,  312; 
rust,  red  rag,  red  robin,  or  red  gum,  313, 
Jig.  87 ;  puodnia  g^raminia,  313,  Jigs.  88 
and  89 ;  smut,  or  dost  brand,  314 ;  mil- 
dew, 314  ;  penidllium  glancom,  316 ;  P. 
dtophilum,  P.  roeeum,  316 ;  eermentom 
oensvigli,  316,  Jig.  90;  oidium  anranti»- 
cum,  316,  >lg.  91 ;  vibriones,  316,  Jig.  93  ; 
the  bearded  or  poisonous  damd,  SIC, 
Jig.  93 ;  efftets  on  man,  316 ;  micraBOopic 
examination  of,  818  ;  test  for,  818 ;  tbe 
weevil,  318;  ear  ooode,  purples  or  pepper 
com,  818;  wheat  midge,  819;  aoaroa 
farinsB,  830,  Jig*.  94  and  96  ;  the  adulter- 
ations  of  flour,  820 ;  with  bean  meal,  320  ; 
rice  flour,  831 ;  barley,  rye,  Indian  com* 
and  potato  floure,  828;  peas  and  dari, 
832;  the  adulterations  of  cones  floor, 
822,^.  96 ;  other  adulterations  and  con- 
taminations of  wheat  flour,  826  ;  mineral 
adulterations,  836.    iMMtfoisof  theadol- 
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terations,  826.  LHuHion  of  the  organic 
adulterations,  837,  fg*.  99  and  100 ;  of 
bean  flonr,  337,  figt.  97  and  98  ;  barley 
flonr,  327;  darra,  828;  stractore  of 
durra,  328,  Kg.  101 ;  bone  dnst,  329.  Oe* 
ttcHon  of  tbe  Inorganio  adolterationB, 
829 ;  carbonate  of  aoda,  881 ;  alum,  881 ; 
Bulpbate  of  copper,  831. 

Food,  its  fnnctionB  and  qnantitj,  1 ;  com- 
position  of  animal  substaiMes,  1 ;  quan- 
tities reqniied,  4 ;  table  for  calcnlatlBg 
diets,  h ;  relative  dlgestibiUty,  6. 

Formic  Acm,  detection,  746. 

FORTIFICATIOX  OF  WWB,  761. 

Franklakd'8  Method  of  water  anal7Bl8,77. 
FRANKLAim's  and  Wavxltk's  Ubthod  of 

water  analysis  compared,  80. 
FRurrs   and   Veobtablbs,  bottled,  493  ; 

definition  of  adulteration,  498 ;  unnatural 

green   colour   of    many  samples,    493. 

Results  of  the  analyses  of  samples,  498 ; 

sulphate  of  copper  or    blue  stone,  494. 

Deieetum  of  the  adulterations,  496. 

FnNOU8,  THE  YlXBOAR,  681. 
FURFUROL,  228. 

FUBBL  Oil,  795.    Jkttetbm,  806. 


Oalagtomkter,  411. 

Galactosb,  221,  892. 

Oall'b  TiiEATMENT  of  the  must  of  wine, 
754. 

Oabbous  oonstitusntb  of  water,  19 ;  esti- 
mation, 84. 

Gklattn,  1. 

GSLATIN,  definition  of  adulteration,  470 ; 
preparation,  470  ;  properties,  472  ;  de- 
compositions, 47S ;  the  adulterations,  478. 
DdtcHon  of  the  adulterations,  478 ;  of 
sugar,  478. 

Oboloqical  FoniCATiox,  influence  on  the 
oompoeition  of  water,  67. 

Gin.     See  Spirituous  liquors,  809. 

GiNOBR,  the  ginger  plan^  554 ;  oompoeition 
of  ginger,  555 ;  structure,  555,  /g*.  169, 
170,  and  171  ;  the  adulterations,  558,;l^«. 
172, 173.  and  174.  Detection  of  the  adul- 
terations, 559. 

GivoBR,  on  the  bleaching  of.  Appendix,  828. 

GiNOKR  Beer,  664. 

Globtun,  1. 

Glucose,  composition,  8 ;  estimation,  282. 

Glutxn,  277. 

Glltin,  278. 

Glycerin,  719 ;  determination,  789. 

Gltctrrhbtin,  605. 

Gltcybrbizin,  604. 

GofTRE,  caused  by  tbe  use  of  impure  water, 
65. 

Gram,  808. 

Granitic  Waters,  67. 

Graphs,  composition,  716. 

Graveyards,  water  from,  68. 

Groats,  397. 

Grocers'  Itch,  244. 

Gum,  estimation,  liO. 


Hambbo'  Powder,  188. 

Hardnbbs  of  Water,  30  ;  estimation,  88. 

HiPPURio  Acid,  2. 

Hock,  sparkUng,  783. 

Honey,  definition  of  adulteration,  26^; 
oompoeition,  866;  analyses,  266; 
poisonous  honey,  367  ;  dyntals  of 
honey,  with  pollen  granules,  268,  Jlgg. 
69  and  70  ;  the  analysis,  370 ;  bees'  wax, 
871 ;  other  kinds  of  wax,  271 ;  the 
composition  of  wax,  373 ;  the  adul- 
terations of  honey  and  wax,  372.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations  of  honey,  272 ; 
honey  adulterated,  with  loaf  sugar,  273, 
Hff,  71.  DeteaUm  of  the  adulterations  of 
wax,  275. 

Hops,  derivation  and  preparation, 
678;  stracture  of  seed,  JIgt,  205  and 
206;  composition,  676;  composition  of 
lupnlinic  grains,  676 ;  analyses  of  SAh  of 
hops,  678 ;  properties  of  hops,  678.  Detec" 
tion  of  the  adulterations,  707. 

HORDBCN,  293. 

Htdroctanig  Acm,  detectUm,  815. 


Importance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
848. 

Impure  Water,  analyses,  59 ;  a  source  of 
disease,  61. 

Indian  Oorn  Flour,  808. 

Indigo,  detection  of,  in  tea,  143. 

Iron,  use  of,  in  blood,  8. 

InoN,  estimation  in  water,  85 ;  in  tea.  111. 

Iron,  sulphate,  in  tea,  133. 

IsmaLASS,  definition  of  adulteration,  464  ; 
different  kinds  of  isinglass,  464 ;  manu- 
facture, 465;  adulterations,  460.  Re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  samples, 
466.  Detection  of  the  adulterations,  466, 
fig.  137  ;  the  ash,  468.  Brsxllian  isinglass, 
469.  Blanc-mange,  469. 


Jellies  and  Prbsbrviss,  500. 
Jerupioa,  776. 
Jumpers,  in  cheese,  456. 

Koumiss,  896. 

LAcnc  Acm,  in  the  gastric  juice,  3 

Lactose,  872. 

LjivuLOSE,  or  Ljevoolucosb,  230. 

Lard,  definition  of  adulteration,  459  ;  pre- 
paration  of  lard,  459  ;  the  ad  alterations, 
460;  with  water  and  starch,  460,  Jig, 
136  ;  alum,  460.  Reeuttsof  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  461.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  lard,  463 ;  water,  462  ; 
starch,  462;  determination  of  saline 
matter,  463. 

Lbad,  in  water,  65 ;  action  of  water 
on,  66;  estimation  In  water,  90; 
Detection,  551 ;  lead  in  annatto,  621 ;  in 
cnrxy  powder,  697  ;  in  cider,    712 ;  in 
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wins,  764;  In  nun,  806,  in  gin,  810. 
AetetiM  of  lead  in  gin,  810. 

Leavkx,  333. 

LBomix,  383. 

Lkhoxadb,  063. 

Lbmon  AXJi  Ldo  JDICK8,  649  ;  definition 
of  adnlteratkm,  649 ;  BooroeB  and  com- 
position, 649.  Citric  add,  preparation  of, 
650 ;  propertiflB  of ,  651 ;  the  adnlterations 
of  lemon  jnioe,  652;  with  water,  sagar, 
tartaric  acid,  solphoric  add,  652 ; 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acida,  653 ;  facti- 
tioos  lemon  juice,  653.  Detettion  of  the 
adnlterations  of  lime  and  lemon  jnioee, 
653 ;  determination  of  additjr,  654.  /Mn> 
Hon  of  dtric  and  malic  acids,  654  ;  total 
solids,  654  ;  mineral  matter,  654  ;  sugar, 
akxrfiol,  tartaric  add,  655;  snlphuric 
add,  hydrochlodc  add,  655 ;  nitric  acid, 
656.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples  of  lemon  and  lime  jnioee,  656. 

Lkntila,  composition,  383. 

LiAfi  Clat,  waters  from,  67. 

LikTea,114. 

Limb,  estimation  in  water,  85. 

Limb  Juice,  649. 

LuESTONK,  waten  from,  67. 

LiNHRRi)  Meal,  stractorB,  540. 

LigeEURiNu  or  CHAicPAOinE,  783. 

LiQiosucB.  603  ;  definition  of  adnlteratiQn, 
6U3  ;  forms  and  names  under  which  it  is 
met  with,  603 ;  oonstitoentsof  the  root, 
603 ;  composition,  604 ;  glycyrrhixin, 
604  ;  aeparagin,  605 ;  structure  of  liquor^ 
ice,  605.  /Iffs.  197, 198,  and  199 ;  adultera- 
tions, 607 ;  contamination  with  copper. 
609.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
aamples,  6U9.  DHeettom  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 613,  Jiff.  200 ;  separation  of  cane 
sngar  and  glycyrrhixin,  614. 

IiYBB,  haked,  adoltention  of  ooffee  with, 
159. 

Livrxa  Oroanisms  in  potahlc  water,  37. 

LoowooD,  777 ;  logwood  test  for  alum,  830* 

LrpCLix,  677. 

LuPVUNic  Obadtb,  composition,  676. 


Mace  and  its  adulterations,  578  ;  true  and 
fabe  maoe,  573  ;  composition,  574  ;  struc- 
ture, 574,  Jiff,  181 ;  the  adulterations, 
574.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  574. 

Madeira,  774  ;  mannfaotme  and  adultera- 
tion. 775. 

Magnesia,  estimation^  85. 

Maize,  value  as  food,  5. 

Maize  Ahrowroot,  372. 

Malarious  Fxvsh,  caused  by  impure 
water,  64. 

Mauc  Acm,  ddeelkm,  654,  744 ;  occurrence 
in  wme,  721. 

Malt  Bkveraobb  and  their  adulterations, 
669;  definition  ol  adnlteration,  669; 
malt,  670 ;  the  prooeaB  of  malting,  670 ; 
pale,  amber,  and  brown  or  black  malt. 


671 ;  diaaftaee,  672 ;  prcpazation,  €79 ; 
maltoae,  672;  bops,  673;  prepaxatiofli 
for  nae,  673  ;  analyses  of  bc^M,  676 ;  of 
Inpnlinic  grains,  676;  Inpolzte  or  tnie 
lupnlin,  677 ;  analyses  of  aeh  of  1m9b» 
678;  properties  of  hops,  678;  finings, 
678 ;  the  brewing  of  beer,  679  ;  prepara- 
tion and  fermentation  of  the  wort,  679 ; 
top  and  bottom  fermentation.  680; 
quality  <rf  the  water  oaed,  680 :  analjves 
of  the  water  uaed  liy  Measrs.  Allsopp  awl 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Baas  and  Co..  681; 
analj-ses  of  the  beer  brewed  bj  then 
brewers,  682  ;  the  aoalrns  of  beer.  642  ; 
determination  of  the  specific  graTitj,  682; 
of  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  gam.  683; 
bitter  extractive,  683  ;  total  sottds,  663  ; 
table  of  spedflc  grarity,  and  atieuglb 
of  malt  extract,  684.  Obserratiaaa 
of  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann,  and 
Redwood,  685.  Tables  to  asoertain  the 
original  grsTity  of  the  wort,  686 ;  de> 
termination  of  mineral  matter,  687; 
of  alcohol,  687 ;  table  of  spedfic  graTi^ 
and  strength  of  spirita,  687 ;  carfoomo 
add.  688 ;  the  adnlterations  of  matt 
beverages,  688 ;  with  water,  689  ;  cane 
sugar,  689 ;  liquorice,  689 ;  burnt  sugar, 
caramel,  oressentia  bina,  689 ;  Tegetafate 
bitters,  689 ;  picric  add,  690 ;  ooocnhia 
indkms.  690;  starycfanin, 691 ;  extnction 
and  properties  of  strychnin,  691 ;  ana^- 
ses  of  beer  for  strychnin,  692 ;  narootioB, 
693 ;  carminatiTes.  693 ;  mineral  adul- 
terants, 693;  addition  of  saJt  and 
sn]phate<rf  iron,  694 ;  evidence  as  to  the 
adulteration  of  beer,  694.  Mr.  Child's 
receipt  for  making  porter,  696;  the 
adulteration  of  malt  and  hops,  698. 
Results  of  the  examinations  of  porter  and 
stout,  698  ;  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  700. 
DHedion  of  the  adulterations  of  malt 
beverages,  700 ;  determination  of  added 
watery  700.  DeteOiim ot  oazte  sugar,  700; 
liquorice,  701  ;•  burnt  sugar,  701 ;  vege- 
toble  bittezs,  702.  Mr.  fiorby  on  the 
detection  of  calnmba  root,  702.  Drttrtim 
ofpioricadd,  702;  picrotoxin,  703;  nnz 
vomica  and  strychnin,  opium  and  mor- 
phin,  and  tobsooo  and  nicotin,  704.  Mr. 
Rodgers*  process  for  the  detection  <tf 
strydhnin,  705.  IHtetifm  of  carmin- 
atives, 705;  estimation  of  soipbaie  of 
iron,  705 ;  of  alum,  705 ;  aalt,  706 ;  lime, 
soda,  potash,  and  solphnric  add,  706. 
XMedHNi  of  cream  of  tartar,  706 ;  analy- 
ses of  the  ash  of  beer,  706.  Detection  of 
the  adnltentions  of  hops,  707. 

Maltose,  672. 

Maxihot  Arbowboot,  370, 381. 

Makna.  221. 

Manzanilla,  770. 

Mabasta  Arrowboot,  364. 

Marsh  Watsb,  68. 

Marsala,  770. 

MGADAM,Dr.,on  tbeadnltentioQaf  tea,  1S7. 
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MsAT,  onwholeeome  and  diseased,  474; 
composition  of  fresh  meat,  474;  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  meat^  474; 
general  cbaracten  and  examination 
of  meat,  476 ;  peorospennia,  476  ;  poison- 
ous bnt  not  diseased  meat,  476  ;  poison- 
ous fish,  oysters,  moasels,  &c.,  477  :  putrid 
meat,  477  ;  sausage  poison,  477 ;  diseased 
meat,  478.  The  disesses  of  cattle,  478  ; 
parasitic  diseases,  480 ;  cystioercus  cellu- 
losns,  480 ;  tsania  solinm,  T.  mediocanel- 
lata,  T.  echlnococcus,  480 ;  coenurus  cexe- 
bralis,  480 ;  trichina  spiralis,  480 ;  the  rot, 
fluke,  distoma  hepaticam,  481 ;  stron- 
gylus  filaria,  483. 

Ujcats,  potted  and  fish,  483  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  483;  adulterations,  483. 
Besnlts  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
483.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
potted  meats  and  fish,  485. 

llBRCunT,  detection^  56S. 

HicROfiooPS,  impartanoG  of,  to  detect 
adulteration,  8d5. 

lIiGROZTUEs  in  water,  64. 

Mildew,  314. 

Milk,  value  as  food,  6. 

Milk,  definition,  388 ;  composition  of  milk, 
388  ;  skim  milk,  389 ;  butter  milk,  389 : 
cream,  389 ;  butter,  389 ;  curds  ana 
whey,  389  ;  cream  cheese,  389 ;  ordinary 
cheese,  389;  analyses  ol  cow's  and 
human  milk,  390;  casein,  390;  albn- 
men  or  lacto-protein,  391 ;  milk  sugar 
or  lactose,  39S ;  galactose,  398;  pre- 
paration of  milk  sugar,  392;  compo- 
sition of  fat  of  milk,  398 ;  minoal 
matter,  393  ;  analyses  of  the  ash  of  milk, 
393  ;  total  solids,  394 ;  composition  of 
cream,  396 ;  analyses,  396 ;  preseryed 
and  condensed  milk,  396  ;  analyses,  396 ; 
milk  powder,  396  ;  koumiBS,  396  ;  analy- 
ses of  mUk,  397 ;  estimation  of  total  solids, 
398 ;  fat,  398 ;  sugar,  398  ;  casein,  899  ; 
albimien,  399;  the  spedflc  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  399 ;  table  showing  the 
variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  400  ;  gravltyof  skim  milk, 
401 ;  ditto  of  the  serum  of  milk,  tobies, 
402;  variations  in  the  composition  of 
milk,  403 ;  infiuenoe  of  age,  403 ;  con- 
dition, 403 ;  food,  403 ;  temperature,  404  ; 
the  time  and  frequency  of  milking,  406 ; 
the  housing  of  cows,  407 ;  characteristics 
of  good  milk,  407,  Jiift,  134,  136, 126,  and 
127  ;  Une  milk,  409  ;  colostrum,  410,  Jiff. 
188 ;  the  apparatus  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  and  quality  of  milk,  411, 
/Iff,  139;  centesimal  galactometer,  411, 
/^.  ISO;  method  of  determining  the 
cream,  414 ;  creamometer,  414,  flg.  131. 
Donn^*s  lactcBcope,  417;  the  adnltera- 
tlons  of  milk,  418.  Results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  419 ;  the  adulterations 
of  cream,  420.  Detection  of  the  adnltera- 
UoDB  of  milk,  420.    Detaetion  of  added 


water,  420.  Harsley's  method  of  analysis, 
424.  i)«toe<<ofi  of  sugar,  426;  starch,  426; 
gum  aiabio  and  gum  tragacanth,  426, 
cerebral  matter,  426,  /iff.  132 ;  chalk,  426  ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  427 ;  salt,  427 ; 
lead,  copper,  and  sine,  427 :  annatto,  427  ; 
turmeric,  427.  Detection  ox.  the  adultera- 
tions of  cream,  427. 

Milk  Sugar,  892. 

Millet,  308,  326. 

MiLUTTONB  Grit,  waters  from,  67. 

Mineral  Conbtitcentb  of  the  animal 
bod^',  3  ;  of  water,  18. 

MoLAffiBB,  222,  226. 

Moral  bearings  of  adulteration,  863 « 

MoRPHiN,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

Moselle  Wine,  784. 

Must,  composition,  716. 

MutfTARD,  definition  of  adulteration,  610 ; 
preparation,  610;  composition,  610; 
original  analyses  of  mustard,  611 ; 
myronic  acid,  612 ;  oil  of  mustard,  612  ; 
myrosin,  612  ;  sulphocyanide  of  slnapln, 
612 ;  the  analysis  of  mnstaid,  513 ; 
estimation  of  myronic  acid,  613  ; 
myrosin  and  of  sulphocyanide  of  sinapin, 
613 ;  analyses  of  samples  of  genuine 
mustard  of  different  qualities,  614; 
anaI>'Bes  of  mixed  or  adulterated  mus- 
tard, 615;  turmeric  in  mustard,  617; 
structure  of  mustard  seed,  517 ;  white 
mustard  8cel,517,>l^<.  146, 147,  and  148  ; 
blaek  mustord  seed,  519,  Jiff.  149 ;  the 
adulterations  of  mustard,  519,  ;((7«.  160  and 
161.  Dettction  of  the  adulterations  of 
mustard,  623 ;  of  the  organic  adultera- 
tions, 533 ;  structure  of  sinapls  arvensis 
or  charlock,  525,  Jiff.  162  ;  of  rape  seed, 
536,  flffs.  153,  165,  and  166.  Detection  of 
the  inorganic  adulterations,  538. 

Mtrowc  Acid,  612. 

Myrosin,  613. 


Nicotin,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

Nitrates  and  NrrBirBS,  estimation  in 
water,  77,  80. 

Nitric  Acid  in  water,  33. 

Nitrogen,  ebtimation  in  tea,  106. 

Nitrogenous  Substances,  composition,  1. 

Nitrous  Aoid,  estimation  in  water,  84. 

NuTMBoa,  plant  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, 670 ;  kinds  of  nutmegs  met  with 
in  commerce,  670 ;  nutmeg  insect,  670  ; 
composition  of  nutmegs,  670.  Bonastre's 
analysis,  571  ;  structure  of  nutmegs, 
571,  >^.  180;  adulterations,  672.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  673. 

Nnx  Vomica,  detection  in  beer,  704. 


Oat  Ploub,  297. 

Oatmeal,  value  as  food,  6. 

Oatmeal,  definition  of  adulteration,  368 ; 
analyses,  298;  composition,  varieties 
and  qaalities  of  oatmeal,  868 ;  the  adnl- 
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terations  of  oatmeal,  858.  EwnltBofthe 
examination  of  samples,  809.  Propertiee 
of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal,  860.  ZMee- 
tion  of  the  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  361 ; 
with  rubble,  861 ;  with  barley  meal, 
861,^.  109  :  with  rice  and  maixe,  862. 

(StsxsTHXc  Acid,  738. 

(Enakthic  Ether,  724. 

Opium,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

Orgakic  Acids  in  water,  63. 

OROAmC  COX8TITCBNT8  Of  WatCT,  19. 


Paradibb,  grains  of,  591. 

Parties  guilty  of  adulteration,  888. 

Patents  for  the  preservation  of  food,  10. 

Pbap,  value  as  food,  5 ;  composition,  885. 

PsctmiART  BEARIK08  of  adulteration. 

Pkxicilljum  Olaccum,  815. 

Pepper,  definition  of  adulteration,  529; 
plants  which  yield  pepper,  529 ;  varie- 
ties of  pepper,  580;  oompoeitlon,  580; 
plperinn,  581 ;  strocture  of  pepper,  531, 
/Ifft.  156. 157, 158, 159,  and  160  ;  adultera- 
tions, 537.  BesultB  of  the  examination 
of  samples,  537  ;  pepper  dust,  538 ; 
artificial  pepperooma,  538  ;  the  presenoe 
of  mineral  matter  In  pepper,  538 ; 
table  of  analyses  of  pepper  ash,  539. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations  of  pepper, 
510  ;  structure  of  linseed  meal,  540, 
/Iff.  161  ;  pea  flonr,  543.  Deleetiam  of 
popper  husks,  542 ;  of  fttctitious  pepper 
berries,  542;  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
bone  dust,  542. 

Pekxaxoanate  Test,  danger  of  rdianoe 
on,  71. 

Ferry,  708, 712. 

Pbtiotised  Wn«,  758. 

Phobphoric  Acid,  estimation  in  water,  87 ; 
in  tea,  no  ;  in  wine,  750. 

PiCKLEfl  and  their  adulterations,  644; 
definition  of  adulteration,  644;  the 
greening  of  pickles,  645.  Results  of 
analysis  of  samples,  645;  the  addition 
of  copper,  646  ;  of  pyroligneous  add, 
646.  DeUeHom  of  the  adnlterationa  of 
pickles,  647.  DeteetUm  and  estimation  of 
copper,  647. 

Picric  Acid,  690  ;  detection,  702. 

PiciioToxiN,  690 ;  detection,  703. 

Pimento,  or  Allspice,  581 ;  composition, 
581 ;  light  oil  of  pimento,  581 ;  heavy 
oil  of  plmeDto,  581.  Bonostre's  analyses 
of  pimento  berries,  582;  structure  of 
allspice,  !»2,Ji09. 185,  186, 187,  and  188 ; 
the  adulterations  of  allspice,  585.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  585. 

PiPERINB,  531. 

PLASTBliING  OP  WiNB,  766. 

PoLARiS(Y>PB,  estimation  of  sugar  by 
means  of  the,  234. 

POUENTA,302. 

Pollen  in  honey,  369. 

PoRTRH.   iS^e  Holt  Beverages,  669. 

FoicT  Wdte   and  its  adnltexationa,  776  ; 


Jemplga,  776 ;  table  of  analyMS  of  port 
wine,  777;  Catalan,  778;  reoeipCB  for 
the  manufacture  of  spuriooa  port,  779. 

Potash,  estimation.  111. 

Potash  water,  668. 

POTATQIB,  value  as  food,  S. 

Potato  Arrowroot,  371. 

Potato  Spirit,  piepazation,  818. 

Potato  Sugar,  233. 

Precipitation,  puriflcation  of  water  1^,  3S. 

Pbegbrtation  of  Food,  7 ;  by  elevatkoi  of 
temperature,  7  ;  xedncUon  of  tempenton, 

8  ;  exclusion  of  air,  8  ;  employment  <tf 
sugar,  8;  oompreasian,  8;  ramoival  of 
water,  8;  extraction  with  wato-  and 
subsequent  inspfasation,  9;    by  aloohol, 

9  ;  acetic  add,  9 ;  creoaote,  9 ;  charcoal, 
10 ;  Bulphnrona  add,  10 ;  patents  for  the 
preservation  of  food,  10. 

pRasERVBS  and  JeUla,  600 ;  deflnition  o( 
adulteration,  500;  adulterations,  MO, 
fig.  139  ;  Orris  root,  508,  >i^.  140.  BesultB 
of  analyses  of  samples,  503 ;  copper  in 
jams  and  jelliea,  504.  DeieeHom  of  tbe 
adulterations  of  jams,  505,  Jlg^  141 ;  of 
apple  and  turnip,  508,  ;i^  142, 143, 144, 
and  145  ;  fnchsin,  608. 

Prevalence  op  Adulibratioe,  canaeao 
837. 

FrOPRDCTART  ALDISRTART  FBBPARATinKa, 

ervalenta,  382,  ^.  121 ;  dart  or  dnrtm, 
382 :  revalenta,  883,  fiff,  122.  Butler  and 
McCullooh's  prepared  lentil  powder,  383 ; 
Arabian  revalenta,  883 ;  patent  floor  of 
lentils,  383  ;  legumin,  383 ;  compoeitkiii 
of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  383  ;  fiarina- 
ceousfoods,  386,;!^.  128.  Deteetkm  of  ibm 
composition  of  proprietary  alimentary 
preparations,  387. 
Prussiah  Blue,  in  tea,  143. 

PWROSPBRMIA,  476. 

PuocDOA  Graminib,  318  and  314. 

Pure  Water,  analyses,  68. 

Purification  of  Water,  36. 

Purity  op  Drinkino  Water,  standard  of, 

57. 
Fybougnboub  Acid,  634. 


Racemic  Acid,  745. 

Baoeb,  or  Raexi,  808. 

Rain  Water,  16. 

Rape  Seed,  526. 

Rbmedieb  for  Adulteratiox,  864. 

Rennet,  modus  operandi,  449. 

Respiration,  2. 

Revalenta,  888. 

Bice,  value  as  food,  6. 

Rice  Flour,  806  and  372. 

RoDGBRS'  method  for   the  detection 

strychnin,  705. 
RouBsnjjON  WiNSB,  780. 
RuBBi^  861. 
Rum,  807. 
Rust,  818. 
Bye  Flour,  394. 
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SACX^HABimrRT,  2S4. 

Saocharose,  221  and  225. 

Saqo,  definition  of  ada]terati<m,  876 ;  the 
different  plants  from  which  sago  is 
obtained,  879;  raw  sago  meal,  375; 
sago  flonr,  375 ;  oharacten  of  the  staich 
oorpusdes,  875,  fg$,  116  and  117 ;  the 
adulterations  of  sago,  376;  factitioas 
sago,  876,  ^l^.  118.  Besolts  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  877.  XMiecfion  of  the 
adulterations,  878. 

BAiNroiN,  or  Ykllow  Battlb,  325. 

Balb  of  Food  and  Druos  Act,  878. 

Band  and  Gravkl,  waters  from,  67. 

BAin>  Bock,  waters  from,  67. 

8Ain>ER80N,  Dr.  Bubdon,  on  miorosymes 
in  water,  54. 

Bakttart  Brabinos  of  Adulteration,  850. 

Bauckb  and  their  adulterations,  658 ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  658 ;  composi- 
tion of  sauces,  658.  Results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  658 ;  walnut  catsup, 
660. 

BAuaAGB  Poison,  477. 

BcABLETT  Fkvxb,  causod  by  impure  water, 
64. 

BKLSNinO  WATKnS,  68. 

Sbwaob,  collection  of  samples  for  analysis, 
69. 

Bbwagb  CoNTAMnr  ation,  80. 

8HBRRTandit8aduIterationa,766;  cnltiya- 
tion  and  preparation,  766 ;  Amontil- 
lado, 766;  genuine,  fortified,  and  adul- 
terated sherries,  766  ;  Dr.  Thudiohum  on 
the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of 
sherry,  768 :  mixing  stations,  769 ; 
Hansanilla,  770 ;  ICarsala,  770 ;  table  of 
anaJ^ses  of  sherry,  771. 

BiVTiNOS  of  tea,  133, 

BIUCA,  estimation.  85,  111. 

BINAPIN,  SULPBOCfTAMIDB,  512. 

Smut,  or  Dun*  Brand,  314. 
Soda,  estimation  in  water,  86. 
BODA  Water,  663. 
BorrjcNiNu  OF  Watbb,  94. 

BOUERAS,792. 

80UD8  in  Water,  determination,  88. 
BoRBT  on  the  detection  of  the  adulteration 
of  beer,  702. 

BPBCXnO  aRAVITT  BOTTLB,  800. 

Bprctrum  Analtsu  applied  to  the  detec- 
tion of  adutterationa  in  beer,  708;  in 
wine,  790. 

Bpicbb,  554 ;  definition  of  adulteration, 
554 ;  enumeration  of  spices  as  ginger, 
olnnamon,  cassia,  nutmegs,  maoe, 
doYes,  allspice  or  pimento.  8f  the 
separate  headingi. 

BncK,  mixed,  586,  ^.  189;  oompoBitkni, 
586;  adulteration,  588.  McMon  of  the 
adulterations,  588. 

Bprarrnous  Liquors  and  thdr  adnlten- 
tions,  793 ;  the  formation  of  alcohcd,  796 ; 
preparation  of  absolute  alcohol,  796; 
fusel  oiL  795 ;  properties,  796.  JkieeUon, 
786;  dcteBe]»t^otaU»liol,797;  physio. 


logical  action,  797 ;  methods  of  eetima- 
ti^  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in 
any  spirituous  liquid,  798;  saocharometers, 
798  ;  Sykes'tf  hydromftor,  799  ;  centesimal 
alcoholometer,  799;  ebulliosoope,  800; 
alooholometric  dilatometer,  800;  specific 
gravity  bottle,  800;  alooholometrical 
table  of  Tralles,  801.  Detection  of  fusel 
oil,  803.  Brandt,  definition  of  adultera- 
tion,  803 ;  preparation,  803 ;  cognac,  803  ; 
strength  of  brandy,  804;  adulterations, 
804  ;  British  brandy,  804.  Besults  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  80G.  Deletion 
of  the  adulterations,  806  ;  water,  806 ; 
extraneous  spirit,  807  ;  sugar,  807 ; 
Cayenne  pepper  and  grains  of  paradise, 
807.  Bum,  definition  of  adulteration, 
807;  preparation,  807;  adulterations, 
808 ;  lead  in  mm,  808.  Results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  ntmples,  809.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations,  809.  Oix,  definition  of 
adulteration,  809  ;  proparation  and  com- 
position, 810  ;  adulterations,  810 ;  with 
alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  810 ;  gin  fiavonrings,  811 ;  to  pre- 
pare and  sweeten  British  gin,  812. 
Besults  of  the  analysis  of  samples,  813. 
IktBction  of  the  adulterations,  814; 
estimation  of  water,  814 ;  alcohol,  814 ; 
sugar,  815.  DetectUm  of  canninatiTes 
and  flaTourIng  substances,  815 ;  cherry 
laurel  water,  or  spbit  of  ahnond  cake, 
815;  estimation  of  combined  and  free 
sulphuric  acid,  816.  Detedion  of  alum, 
816  ;  lead,  817  ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  817 ; 
ignorance  of  Excise,  817 ;  preparation 
of  potato  spirit,  818. 
Btandabd  of  Puritt  of  drinking  water, 

57. 
Btarch,  composition,  8. 
Stout.    See  lialt  Bererages,  669. 
Btronotlus  Filaria,  482. 
Strychnin,  691.    Detection,  704. 
SuoCEznc  Acid,  721.    Detection,  74B, 
Sugar,  ralue  as  food,  5 ;  composition,  8. 
Sugar  of  Wdob,  718  ;  estimation,  734. 
Suoar-Oans,  composition,  229. 
Sugar-Mftb,  242. 

Sugar,  definition  of  adulteration,  220; 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  220;  dextrose 
and  iBBTulose,  220 ;  galactose,  221 ;  sao- 
oharose  or  cane  sugar,  221 ;  preparation 
of  sugar,  221 ;  from  the  oane,  221 ;  raw 
or  Muscovado  sugar,  222;  treacle  or 
molasses,  222;  preparation  from  beet 
root,  222 ;  from  the  sugar  maple,  228 ; 
preparation  of  glucose  from  potatoes, 
223 ;  the  refining  of  sugar,  224 ;  crushed 
sugar,  225  ;  molasses,  225  ;  pn^)erties  of 
cane  sugar,  225  ;  crystals,  226,  Jiff,  60 ; 
table  of  spedflo  gravities  of  solutions, 
227 ;  deoompoeitions,  227  ;  composition 
of  the  sugar  oane,  229 ;  analyses  of  oane 
juice,  280 ;  of  raw  sugars,  230 ;  compo- 
sition of  the  tuber  of  the  sugar  beet, 
231 ;  of  the  ash  of  the  sugar  cane,  281 ; 
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ash  of  raw  sngar  and  molawwi,  SSI ;  the 
analysLB'of  sugar,  SSS  ;  estimation  of 
water»  33S ;  ash,  232  ;  snspended  matter, 
88S;  glnoose,  23S;  cand  sugar,  S33; 
saccharlmetzy,  234;  the  estimation  of 
sagar  by  means  of  the  polarisoope,  234  ; 
angles  of  rotation  of  different  sngars, 
235 ;  separation  of  cane  from  fruit  sngar, 
236;  stmctnre  of  the  sogar  cane,  286, 
fig*.  61,  63,  and  68 ;  physiologica]  action 
and  properties  of  cane  sugar,  240  ;  the 
imparities  of  mirefined  or  brown  sugar, 
240 ;  the  fungus  in  sugar,  241,  fig,  67  ;  the 
sugar  miU',  242,  figt.  64,  65,  and  66 ;  the 
grooen'  itch,  244 ;  fibre  of  fir,  fig.  68. 
Besnlts  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
346;  the  adulterations  of  cane  sugar, 
247.  Detection  of  the  adolterations,  248. 
Deteetwn  of  gum,  249;  of  farinaceous 
subst-inoes,  249  ;  starch  sngar,  249 ;  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  chalk,  249 ;  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum,  249  ;  bone  earth  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  249;  chloride  of 
sodium,  249  ;  sand,  249. 

Sugar  CoirFBcnoNERT,  oolouied,  251 ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  251 ;  adultera- 
tions, 251.  Besults  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  251;  poisonous  substances  used  to 
coloursugar  confectionery,  254;  flaYonring 
with  esBGBces,  255 ;  poisonous  papers 
used  as  wrappers,  256 ;  lists  of  colours, 
the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted  and 
prohibited,  256  ;  aniline  dyes,  258.  De- 
teeticn  of  the  adulterations  of  sugar  con- 
fectionery, 259 ;  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  reds,  260.  Detection  of  yellow 
colours,  261  ;  of  blue  colours,  262 ;  green 
colours,  268 ;  brown  and  purple  colours, 
264 ;  of  bronse  powden,  264 ;  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  clay,  265.  Dtteetion 
of  d  ifferent  kinds  of  staroh,  265. 

SuLPHUiuc  Acid,  estimation,  85, 689,  and 
751. 

Suif  HUBE1TED  HTDROosir  in  water,  esti- 
mation, 84. 

Supply  of  Watbr  per  bead,  61. 

Surface  and  Subsoil  waters,  68. 

SuBPENDKD  MATIXR8,  estimation  in  water, 
91. 

SuTTOif,  Mr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea, 
127. 

Stkbb'  HTDROIOrrKR,  799. 


Taoca  Arbowroot,  869. 

T.SKIA  Solium,  T.  mediocaaellata,  T.  eehi- 
noooocus,  480. 

Tannin,  otimatlon,  108,  744,  728, 

Tapiooa,  definition  of  adulteration,  879  ; 
plants  from  which  it  is  obtained,  379; 
characters  of  the  starch  oorpusoles,  880, 
fig$,  119  and  120.  ICanihot  or  Braiilian 
arrowroot,  381 ;  tiie  adulterations  of 
tMrioca,  881.  Remits  of  the  examination 
of  samples,  881.  ZMedion  of  the  adnltera- 
ttona,881. 


Tartaric  Acid,  720. 
tlon.  655, 743. 

Tartaric  Bthkr,  724. 

Tartrate  of  Potash,  estfmalion,  743. 

TfeA,  definition  of  adulteration,  92  ;  growth 
and  preparation,  92 ;  gathering,  92 ;  black 
and  green  tea,  92;  scenting,  98;  principal 
Unds of  black  tea,  93;  of  green  tea.  98; 
fonn  of  tea  leaves,  95,  fige.  16  and  19 ; 
minute  strocture,  96,  fig*.  20,  21,  and  12 ; 
composition  of  tea,  97 ;  extractive 
matter,  98;  analyses,  99;  theine,  100; 
volatile  oil,  101  ;  mineral  matter.  101 ; 
composition  of  ash,  108;  pmpeitfes  of 
tea,  104 ;  analysis  of  tea,  106 ;  folnttle 
and  insoluble  oonstitaentB.  106  ;  viOxa^ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  106 ;  water 
and  ash,  106;  volatile  oU.  107;  theme, 
107  ;  tannin,  106 ;  gam,  110 ;  ceDnloae, 
110;  analysis  of  ash,  110;  estimation  oC 
phosphoric  add,  110;  potash.  111; 
silica.  111 ;  iron,  111 ;  adnlteratum  of 
tea,  112 ;  with  foreign  leaves,  113,  fig*. 
28,  26,  and  27;  with  He  tea,  114,  fig*,  2S, 
24,  and  28 ;  mineral  matter  in  lie  tea, 

117  ;  adulteration  with  mineral  matter, 

118  ;  quantities  of  magnetic  oxide  of  trm 
extracted  by  the  magnet,  119 ;  no  trm 
filings  In  tea,  120;  artificial  ooknation 
and  adulteration,  122 ;  percentage  of  aah 
in  artiflciaUy-coIouxed  gieen  tea,  ISS ; 
ash,  silica,  and  iron  in  faced  green  teas, 
124 ;  evidence  of  traveOerB  on  tbe  fhdng 
of  tea,  124 ;  evidence  before  tbe  ParUa- 
mentary  committee  on  aduUentkm,  1J6 ; 
results  of  the  examination  of  ca^er,  gon* 
powder,  and  other  teas,  139 ;  table  of 
adulterated  caper  teas,  130;  table  of 
adulterated  gunpowder  teas,  181  ;  oopper 
in  tea,  131 ;  sulphate  of  iron,  133 ;  tea 
BiftingB,ld3;  percentage  of  extractive  mas- 
ter and  of  theine  in  adulterated  teas,  133; 
Birmingham  tea  prosecutions,  134;  the 
adulteration  of  tea  as  practised  in  this 
country,  134,  ^f.  29,  80,  and  81.  /Meo. 
tion  of  the  adulterations,  138  ;  of  foreigB 
leaves,  138 ;  exhaosted  tea  leaves,  139  ; 
lie  tea,  140 ;  quarts,  sand,  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  141 ;  the  fiadng  of  tea,  141 ; 
ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prosrian  falae, 
149  ;  indigo,  142  ;  tomeilo,  143  ;  YUadk 
lead,  143 ;  china  olay,  148 ;  sDiGaie  of 
magnesia  or  soap  stone,  143  ;  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  144  ;  other  snbstsnoei 
used  for  the  facing  of  tea,  144. 

Tbkine,  properties  and  oomporitlon,  lOO ; 

estimation,  107. 
Thudichum,  I^.  on  the  manoftaton  and 

adulteration  of  shetry,  768. 
TiDT,  Dr.  C.  M.,  on  the  adolteiation  oC 

tea,  128. 
TOBACOO,  tfeCacMoa  in  beer,  704. 
Treaclb,  323. 
Trichina  sputAUB,  480. 
Trdoil,  825. 
TuBHSBio,  M9 ;  doOnitloii  cC  I 
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699  ;  ooxnpodtion,  699 ;    stmotare,  800, 
jUg*.  196  and  196  ;   adulterations  of  ter- 
merlc,  601.  Detedfon  of  the  adulterations, 
601. 
Typhoid  Fever  oaused  by  impure  water,  64. 


Urba,  2. 

Urbdo,  310  and  813. 

Uric  Acid,  2. 

TTTSNHnjs  employed  in  the  preparation  and 
Btoruge  of  food,  819 ;  action  of  the  food 
on  the  vessels,  819 ;  copper  vessels,  830  ; 
iron,  brass,  and  tin  venels,  820;  brass, 
821 ;  glazed  vessels,  828  ;  lead,  828  :  lino, 
823 ;  pewter,  823 ;  metal  pipes  and  taps, 
824. 


Vbgetables  and  FRurrs,  bottled,  498. 

YxGETABLsa,  tinned,  498  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  498;  adulteration  with 
sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone,  498. 

YlBRIONSB,  316. 

ViNsaARand  its  adulterations,  628;  defi- 
nition of  adulteration,  628;  formation 
and  occurrence  of  acetic  add,  629; 
diJI(  rent  kinds  of  vinegar,  629 ;  malt 
vinegar,  630 :  wine  vin^ar,  630  ;  sugar, 
beet,  and  cider  vinegars,  681 ;  distUled 
vinegar,  631 ;  the  vinegar  fungus,  631 ; 

.  the  quick  vinegar  process,  682,  fig.  204  ; 
manufacture  of  acetic  adid  from  wood, 
633 ;  p>Toligneous  acid,  634 ;  properties  of 
acetic  acid,  634  ;  different  qualities  *of 
vinegar,  634;  the  adulterations  of 
vinegar,  636;  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  636.  Besnlts  of 
the  analyses  of  samples,  637;  contami- 
nation uith  metals,  638.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  and  impurities,  688 ; 
determination  of  acetic  add,  639;  of 
sulphuric  acid,  639 ;  estimation  of 
mineral  acids,  641.  DeiettUm  of  ohiUies 
and  other  acrid  substances,  642  ;  burnt 
sugar,  642 ;  pyroligneous  add,  642 ;  bitar> 
trate  of  potash,  642 ;  malic  add,  642. 
Detection  of  metalllo  impnzitles,  642  ;  iron 
and  zinc,  643. 

VoBLCKBR,  Dr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea, 
128. 


Waklet'b  evidence  on  the  adulteratlxm  of 
annatto,  622. 

Wankltn  on  the  adnlteiatian  of  tea,  128 ; 
of  cocoa,  219. 

Wakkltn'b  and  Franklamd's  methods  of 
water  analysis  compared,  80. 

Warrixoton's  Hbthod  for  the  detection 
<A  minute  quantities  of  copper,  626. 

Watbk  from  ice,  16 ;  from  snow,  16 : 
rain,  16;  distilled,  17;  oonstltnents, 
mineral,  18;  gaseous,  19;  organic, 
19 ;  injurious  properties  of  some  waters, 
on  what  do  they  depend,  SO;  hart  new, 


20;  softening,  24;  quality  of  water, 
26  ;  purification,  26 ;  by  decomposition, 
26  ;  by  oxidation,  27 ;  skeleton  of  sew- 
age, 80;  oiganlo  matter,  ammonia, 
nitric  add,  eignificanoe,  32  ;  nitric  add 
the  representative  of  decayed  organic 
matter  in  water,  83  ;  previous  sewage 
contamination,  33 ;  purification  by 
filtration.  86 ;  by  predpltation,  86^;  Uvlng 
organisms  in  poUble  water,  87,  flgs. 
1—17;  foBcal  matter  in  water,  62; 
importance  of  the  microscope  in  the 
examination  of  water,  68 ;  microsymes 
64 ;  standard  of  purity  of  drinking 
water,  67 ;  analyses  of  pun  drinking 
waters,  68 ;  of  Impure  watos,  69 ;  supp^ 
of  water  per  head,  61 ;  impure  water  a 
souxY)e  of  disease,  61  ;  organic  adds  in 
water,  62;  alfections  of  the  stomach, 
dyspepsia,  by  the  use  of  Impure  water, 
63 ;  diarrhoea,  68 ;  dysentery,  63 ; 
cholera,  64 ;  typhoid  fever,  64 ;  scarlet 
fever,  64 ;  mabaxious  fever  and  ague,  64 ; 
goitre,  66  ;  entoioa,  66 ;  lead  In  water, 
66 ;  action  of  water  on  lead,  sine,  &o., 
66 ;  effeot  of  geological  formation  on 
the  compodtionof  water,  67;  analysis 
of  water,  68 ;  collection  of  samples,  68 ; 
collection  of  sewage,  69 ;  microscopical 
examination,  69;  physical  characters 
and  appearance,  69  ;  colour  and  clear- 
ness, 69 :  smell  of  water,  69 ;  taste,  70 ; 
qualitative  chemical  tests;  70;  daoger 
of  rellaaoe  on  the  permanganate  test, 
71 ;  qufmtitative  analysis,  73 ;  estima- 
tion of  oiganic  matter,  73  ;  ammonia, 
method  of  water  aaalyslB,  74  ;  estimation 
of  free  ammonia,  76 ;  albnmijiioid  ammo- 
nia, 76 ;  estimation  of  nitrogen  present  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  77.  Frankland's 
method  of  water  analysis,  77,  Jlff$,  16  and 
17 ;  Frankland's  meuiod  for  estimating 
the  nitric  and  nitrous  adds,  ^yfig,  16 ; 
mineral  constituents  of  water,  determi- 
nation, 88  ;  solid  residue,  83  ;  chlorine, 
83 ;  nitrous  add,  84 ;  estimation  of 
dissolved  gases,  84;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 84 ;  sulphuric  add,  86 ;  silica, 
iron  and  alumina,  Ume  and  magnesia, 
84  ;  soda,  86  ;  combined  carbonic  add, 
86  ;  phoepfaoxic  add,  87 :  calculation  of 
results,  87;  determination  of  hardness, 
88;  total  permanent  and  temporary 
hardness,  determination,  90 ;  lead  and 
oopper,  detection  and  estimation,  90; 
suspended  matters,  91. 

Waters,  Axrated,  and  their  adulterations, 
661;  definition  of  adulteration,  661 
manufacture,  661 ;  soda  water,  668 
potash  water,  668;  lemonade,  663, 
ginger  beer,  664;  the  adulterations  of 
aerated  waters,  666 ;  metallic  contamina- 
tions, 666 ;  the  anaMi  of  aerated  bever- 
ages, 666;  eitlmatkm  of  the  oarbonlo 
add,  667. 

Wax,  871. 
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Weevil,  818. 

Wheat  Flour,  276. 

Wheat  Midob.  S19. 

Wdcrh,  Anstnliaii,  786 ;  analyseB,  785. 

WXNE8.  French,  770 ;  wlneB  of  the  Booflsil- 
lon  distorict,  780  ;  PerpigiiEn,  Langnedoc, 
and  St.  OilteB,  780;  Bordeaux  wines, 
780;  Bnrguidj,  780 ;  champagne,  781, 
pnrparation,  78S  ;  sparkling  hook,  783 ; 
Uqueuring  of  dkmpagne,  783;  goose- 
berry, apple,  pear,  and  rhubarb  cham- 
pagnes, 7^. 

Wines,  German,  784 ;  Koeelle  wine,  784. 

WlXRS,  Grpek,  784. 

WiKB  and  its  adulterations,  710 ;  definition 
of  adulteration,  716 ;  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  716;  composition  of  the  grape, 
716 ;  of  the  jnioe  or  must,  716 ;  of  wine, 
718 ;  sugar  of  wine,  718 ;  glyoerin,  719  ; 
alcohol,  719  ;  acids,  720 ;  tartaric  acid, 
790 ;  maUo,  7S1 ;  snooinio.  731 ;  acetic, 
723;  the  fatty  acids,  728;  osnanthic 
acid,  728 ;  tannic,  733 ;  ethers  of  wine, 
734;  oenanthio  ether,  724;  tartaric, 
734;  bouquet  of  wine,  726;  oolouilog 
matters,  726;  of  white  wines,  726;  of 
red  wines,  726  ;  ammonia,  728  ;  albumi- 
nous matter,  738 ;  mineral  oonstitnent^, 
of  the  grape,  729 ;  adi  of  grapes,  739 ; 
mineral  oonstitnents  of  wine,  781 ;  table 
of  averages  of  the  analyses  of  wine,  782  ; 
the  extractiTca,  734 ;  total  soUds.  784  • 
the  analysis  of  wine,  784 ;  estimation  of 
sugar,  784;  alcohol  tables,  786  ;  deter- 
mination of  glycerin,  789 ;  estimation  of 
alcohol,  739 ;  by  oonTersion  into  acetic 
add,  741 ;  by  speoiilo  gravity  of  de- 
alooholised  wine,  741 ;  estimation  of  total 


free  adds,  74S;  volatilB  adds,  743; 
Utartrate  of  potash,  743  ;  total  tsrtaiic 
add,  743;  maUo  add,  744  ;  taooie  add, 
744;  detection  of  raoemic  add,  74S; 
suodnie  acid,  746;  ftvmio  add,  74S; 
estimation  of  ethers  in  wine,  746; 
Berthelot*s  formuhi,  747 ;  determinstkiQ 
of  the  albuminous  naatter,  747;  of 
ammonia,  749 ;  the  cokmiing  mattan  of 
red  wine,  749  ;  estimation  of  the  miaosl 
matter,  760 ;  phosphoric  add,  760 ;  ml- 
phorlc  add,  761 ;  obknine.  761 ;  the  totd 
BoUdB,  761;  sugar  table.  753;  the 
adulterations  of  wine,  763;  dihitka 
and  sweetening  of  the  mnst,  758 ;  regs. 
lation  of  ito  addity,  766 ;  the  ookndBg 
of  wine,  766 ;  plastering,  766 ;  depfaater- 
ing,  769 ;  fortification,  761 ;  flaTooiing, 
763 ;  blending,  768  ;  factitiooa  wines, 
768:  lead  in  wine,  764;  sherry.  7€6; 
Madeira,  774;  Cape  win«.  776;  port, 
776 ;  French  wines,  779  ;  Gennaa,  784: 
Greek,  784 ;  Australian.  786.  ZMactfosof 
the  adulterations  of  wine,  78S;  ofcsce 
sugar,  786 ;  extraneoos  sinrit,  786 ;  jnioe 
other  than  that  of  the  grape,  7§6; 
colouring  matten,  787 ;  spectroscopic 
discrimination,  790.  Detection  of  sul- 
phuric add,  793  ;  of  carbonate  (tf  nda  or 
potash,  793;  lead,  792  ;  solens,  792. 


Yjkast,  834. 


Zixc,  action  of  water  on,  66. 

817. 
Zbinb,8Q3. 
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The  Bev.  Sir  EDWABD  BEPPS  JODBELL,  Bart, 

To  Messrs.  Fdto  ^  Sons,  27  Jlbemark  Street,  W. 

*  When  at  Sail  I  received  an  Analytical  Beport  of  yonr  SP£gIALIT£  8H£RBT,  . 
«nd  jon  must  foi^ve  me  for  saying  that  at  first  I  regarded  the  whole  matter  aa 
«  most  egregious  piece  of  hmnbog.  Having,  however,  tasted  the  wine  in  question,  aiad 
found  it  agreeable  to  the  palate,  I  determined  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  have  it  analysixl 
tor  myself,  having  fully  also  determined  previously  to  expose  any  hoax  pro  bonopuNieo^  or 
to  give  yon  the  benefit  of  the  Analysis  should  it  turn  out  in  your  favour.  I  have  the  pleasora 
-to  forward  you  Professor  Bedwood's  (of  the  Phomaoentical  Society  of  Qreat  Britain) 
Analysis,  which  says  moro  than  I  oan  express.  I  om  very  particular  as  to  the  wino  I  drink, 
•ad  SB  I  have  been  hitherto  baying  eveiy-day  Sherry  at  608.  a  doaen,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
now  that  I  can  purchase  wine  of  equal  stzength  and  superior  bouquet  at  half  that  prioe. 
This  should  be  known  to  the  general  pnbllc,  and  you  can  make  any  use  you  deem  proper  of 
this  letter,  and  also  of  Professor  Bedwood's  most  elaborate  Analy8ls.~Your8  faithfully. 
*  (Signed)       £dwjuu>  Beppb  JoDrell.' 

FELTOE  &  SONS 

Are  Sole  Proprietors  and  Importers  of  the 

'spEcialitI'  sherry 

(bbgistbbjed). 
it  has  been  exhibited  ajB  a  Dietetic  by  speeial  permissiun  in  theHnseum  of  the 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Is  now  Adopted  and  Becommended  by  nearly  3,000  Physieiaiui 

and  Surgeons  for  its  valuable  Dietetic  Qualities. 

*  Free  from  acidity  and  heat' — The  British  Medical  Journal. 

*  Valuable  for  Gouty  or  Uric  Acid  tendencies.' — I)r,  Hardwicke,  Meiropoiiiant 
Analyst,  and  Coroner  for  Centred  Middlesex. 

*  'Has  a  great  medical  reputation.' — Medical  Secord, 

*  Contains  nothing  foreign  to  tiie  grape.' — Professor  BedwoocCs  Analysis 
4ihove  referred  to, 

'  To  the  meal  of  a  patient  suffering  from  Dyspepsia  it  would  be  valuable.' 
Medical  Times. 

'  The  Rev.  Sir  !Edward  Bepps  Jodrell,  Part.,  has  dene  an  act  of  kindness 
•to  the  public' — Church  Seview. 

908.  per  DosML.    £18  F^^r  Quarter  Cask.    CASH  OVLT.— Carriage  Paid. 


Chief  Establishment— 27  ALBEHABLE  STBEET,  W 

Oit;^  Offices— 8  ITnion  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  IS.O. 

Brandi  Offices  'Manot  eater  and  Briglitoxu 
8x2 
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THE  PURE  WINE  ASSOCIATION, 

LIMITED, 

22  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Sapplj  the  only  Sherries  certified  by  eompetent  Analysts  to  be  free  from 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  its  effects. 


SHERRIES.  * 

BtreDgtih  Piloe  per  doseo 

^'*l^s'^!!!:.!^.^..^!l!f.}    XTnd«  26%  proof  30/- to  86/- 

IPinast  Old  Winasy  shipped  free  from  I      -c        ^^  .    «.«,/  a^i    *,    ma 

Plaster  of  Pteis... ...!.;!!! /      ^""^  ^^  *^  ^^^  *^/-  *^  ^^Z- 

RED     WINES. 

OonsumOfPortogaese  Claret,  from  Oporto  TJiider  2696  proof  24/^ 

OoUares,  Portugese  .Claret,  from  Lisbon  Ditto  26 1- 

7inest  Alto  Doxiro  Ports»  from  Oporto    From  30  to  34%  SO/-  to  46/- 

jaucellaa,  Old  36/- 


The  Alto  Donro  Port,  1869,  is  characterised  in  Drs.  THXJDiGHUir 
»nd  DuFR&'s  'Treatise  on  Wines/  page  681,  as  *  fine,  fall,  pnre,  and  of  the 
lowest  alcoholicit^  of  any  Port  Wine  we  have  met  with  in  this  eonntxy.' 

Gonsomo,  in  the  same  Treatise,  as  '  perfectly  pure,  qnite  dry,  and  as 
free  from  adrentitions  alcohol  as  the  fullest  Bnrgun<£e8.' 

EXTB^CTS  FBOV  ANALYSIS  OF  TWBLTE  SaUFLBS  SlLBCTBD. 

'  It  thus  appears  that  the  average  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  below  that 
stained  bf/  us  from  grape*  themselves,  .  .  .  We  nare  met  with  nothing- 
eomparabie  with  them.  ...  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Wines 
of  the  Pare  Wine  Association,  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  freedom 
from  added  spirit  and  from  plaster,  and,  of  course,  from  their  effects.* — 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  'Food,  and  its  Adulterations/' 
«  Adulterations  Detected,'  and  late  Editor  of  '  Food,  Water,  and  Air.' 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Babtlbtt's  Akaltsis,  19M  October  1874. 

'  After  the  most  minute  examination  of  two  samples  of  Sherry,  selected 
and  drawn  by  myself  from  the  general  bulk  of  the  Company's  bins^  I  find 
them  to  be  exactly  as  professed,  fme  from  Plaster  and  its  efl^cts.  .  .  . 
"The  sulphuric  acid  actually  present  in  these  wines  is  less  in  quantitj  than 
that  found  in  water  certified  to  bo  exceptionally  pure  for  drinking.' 
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HEDOES    &;   BXTTLEU 

INVITB  ATTENTION  TO  THB  FOLLOWINO 

WINES   AND    SPIRITS. 

Good  Sheny,  Pale  or  Gold       20«.    24#.  30#.  36«.  42«.  per  doz. 

Very  Choice  Sherry    48#.  64«.  60*.  72*.  „ 

Port,  of  various  ages 24*.    30*.  36*.  42*.  48*.  ,, 

JMarsala       20*.  24*.  ,» 

GoodClaiet        14*.  18*.  20*.  24*.  „ 

Choice  Dessert  Claret        30*.     36*.  42*.  48*.  60*.  „ 

White  Boideaux 24*.  30*.  36*.  48*.  „ 

Bugundy  (Bed) 24*.    30*.  36*.  48*.  60*.  „ 

Ohablis        24*.  30*.  36*.  48*.  „ 

Sparkling  Champagne       36*.    42*.  48*.  60*.  78*.  „ 

Uock  and  Moselle      24*.  30*.     36*.  42*.  48*.  60*.  ,, 

Fine  Pale  Brandy      44*.     48*.  60*.  72*.  84*. 

WINES    IN    WOOD. 

F6rImpl.a«]L    FerOctare.    FerQr.  Gaak.    PerHhd.    PerBntt. 
«.  d.  £    *,    d.  £    s.    d,  £   «.  £    s. 

Pale  Sherry 9  6  ...     6     5  0  ...  12     0  0  ...  23  10  ...     46  0 

Good  Dinner  Sherry     ...  11  6  ...     8    0  0  ...  15  10  0  ...  80  10  ...     60  0 

Fine  Sherry 14  6  ...     9  16  0  ...  19    0  0  ...  37  10  ...     74  0 

Superior  Sherry    17  6  ...  11  10  0  ...  22  10  0  ...  44  10  ...     88  0 

Choice  Dessert  Sherry  ...  20  6  ...  18    5  0  ...  26    0  0  ...  51     0  ...  100  0 

Old  Sherry     23  6  ...  14  15  0  ...  29     0  0  ...  67     0  ...  112  0 

Old  Solera's       i^lU    £126    £137  to  £160  per  Batt. 

PerlmpLGall.    Per  Octave.   PerQr.  Ouk.    PerHhd.    PerBntt. 
$,  d,  £    *,    d,  £      «.  d.  £    «.  £    «. 

Good  Port      11  6  ...     8  15  0  ...  17    0  0  ...  33  10  ...     65  0 

Fine  Port      14  6  ...  10    5  0  ...  20    0  0  ...  ^  10  ...     76  0 

Fine  Old  Port       17  6  ...  12    0  0  ...  23  10  0  ...  46  10  ...    90  0 

Choice  OldPort    20  6  ...  13  15  0  ...  27    0  0  ...  58    0  ...  102  0 

Curious  Old  Port £120    £135    £148  per  Pipe. 

Claret    £14    £17    £20    £25    £30    £40    £50    £63  per  Hhd. 

Burgundy  (Red  and  White)         £20    £30    £36    £40    £50    £63 

Old  Pale  Brandy  ...     21*.    24*.    30*.    36*.  per  Imperial  Gallon. 
Old  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey    21*.  per  Imperial  Gallon. 

McMTS.  HEDGES  &  BUTLER  inTite  attentdon  to  their  extenalTe  tfcooik  of  OHOICIB 

OIiD  FO&T,  Mlected  and  bottled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  now  in  the  highest  state  oC 

iwrfection,  embraofng  the  famed  Tintages  of  1840,  1847,  18fi8,  1861,  and  1868— zanging  in 

prioea  from  48«.  to  120«.  per  doien. 

FOREIGN    UQUEURS   OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

S9"  On  zeodpt  of  a  Poat-Offlce  Order,  or  reference,  any  quantity  (with  a  Price  List  of  all 
other  Wdw)  will  be  forwarded  immediately  hs 

HEDGES  &   BUTLER, 

LONDON :  155  REGENT  ST.,  W.  I  BRIGHTON :  30  &  74  KING'S  RDl 

(OBIQINALLY  B8TABLI8HBD   A.D.   1667). 
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T.  W.  8TAPLET0N  &  CO.'S  WINE  TARIFF 

(Fob  tbb  Prkbnt  Ssasox). 

"Bj  Custom  House  Report,  the  Isrgesfe  Importera  in  England  (not  sappljlnff  the  trade),  dofcr 
paid  in  1874  being  7G,834  gaUons. 

AddrMt  903  BEOBHT  8TBEST,  Corner  of  Conduit  8feroet,  W. 

ESTABUSHKD  1831. 


1870  CLAHETS.— Pure,  sound  Bordeaux,  14«.  per  dozen,  or  £6.  5«.  per  hair 

hhd. ;  £12  per  hhd.,  duty  paid. 
1868  VINTAGE    EPERNAY    CHAMPAGNE.  —  Magnificent  in  quality,. 

brilliant  in  condition,  ripe  for  drinking,  S6«.  per  doaen  qnarts ;  31s.  pints. 
1868  CREME  DE  BOUZY.—Pale,  delicate,  and  dry,  42«.  per  dozen  quarts,, 

941.  pints. 
1868  rEMPEREUR   CHAMPAGNE,    Premiere   Qualite— a  superb  dry 

wine ;  the  cream  of  the  vintage ;  qnarts,  62«. ;  pints,  8i«.    And  all  other  brands. 

1860  VINTAGE  PORT.— Mature  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  34«.  per  dozen. 

1864  NATURAL  SHERRY.— This  elegant,  pure,  dry  Xeres,  20«.  per  dozen. 
iA.  ff«.  per  octave ;  £10. 10«.  per  qoarter-cosk ;  or  the  Star  hiacd.  Sis.,  or 
£6.  6s.  per  octare,  £12. 12s.  per  qoarter-cask. 

1861  MANZANILLAS.— Very  delicate,  at  30*.,  or  £16.  10«.perquarter-c:i8k; 

and  the  driest  and  finest  that  oan  be  shipped,  Ms.  per  dozen.    Specially  rooom- 
mended  for  inrallds,  being  free  from  acidity. 
T.  W.  STAFLETON  &  C0«  Invite  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Old  Brandies  and 
superior  mellow  Whiskies,  at  40s.  per  dosen. 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE 

MANZANILLA.— T.  W.  STAPLETON  &  CO.,  of  203  Rc^nt 
Street,  W.,  beg  to  call  particular  attention  at  this  time,  when  Sherry 
IVine  is  so  calumniated,  to  the  following  correspondence  between  Dr.  Bartlett,. 
the  well-known  and  highly-talented  analyst,  and  themselves. 

No.  S»  Bccent  Street,  W.,  comer  of  GoDdoit  Street. 
H.  r.  Bartlctt  Esq..  Ph.D..  F.C.S.  July  11.  ItVi. 

Dear  Sir.-.Iii  annrrr  to  ciuevtion  448*.  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Adiiltermtion  of  FoofI  Act,  yon  allude  to  Msnzanilla.  which  tou  had  tasted  and  pronoiraccd  exeellcnt 
and  pure  wine  i  we  thai!  be  tied  to  know  if  the  wine  reftrred  to  was  that  which  we  sapply  to  jou,  ant 
If  io.  please  let  ut  have  your  complete  analysis  and  report  thereon. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  jroun  very  obedientlr.  Staplktosc  ft  Co. 


Laboratorrt  7  South  8400*.  Oray'a  Inn.  London,  W.C 
Messrs.  Btapleton  a  Co..  SttBcpent  Street.  ...  July  is,  1974. 

Hear  8irsr-ln  reply  to  yoar  letter,  I  bee  to  state  tliat  I  should  not  hsTe  mcatioiicd  tl»  name  ol  yonr 
firm  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  If  I  had  noC  been  pressed  to  do  so  by  Lord  Barrioe- 
ion  and  another  member. 

These  centlcmen  were  anxloas  to  learn  fnm.  whom  I  obt^ncd  the  pore  sherries,  partlenlara  of  wtikh 
were,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  laid  before  them.  As  there  was  no  podttTe  ohfeetlon.  I  informed  the 
Committee  that  I  mirchaicd  the  Mansanllla  of  yon.  The  analysis  nrores  It  to  be  a  light  and  clean  drr 
wine,  with  admirable  flavour  and  rood  soent.  Its  alcoholic  strength  is  low.  acidity  very  sllriit.  and  itn 
extractive  matter  well  developed.  Such  wine  must  be  considered  very  wholesmne.  gently  sttroulant.  antf 
firee  fkom  the  common  defects  of  the  heavier  Spanish  wines.  The  dietetle  imaUtlas  shown  In  the  analysis 
«»n  the  other  side  will  eipeeially  reoommend  this  ManianiUa  to  all  who  have  reason  to  be  careM  in  the&r 
«du>Ioeofsheny.  ^       .^    lBm.AlthfaUj'yoarfc  .^^   „^„ 

(Signed)     .         ^  ^  H.eBABTE.rrT,Ph.D.,FX.8. 

P.8.— Please  lend  me  the  same  omutlty  as  before  to  my  eoosnltlng  room  heie. 

T.  W.  8TAPLET0K  &  CO.  think  it  mineoeBBary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that 
I>r.  Bartlett,  among  the  nmnerons  samplaa  which  came  under  his  notice  ftam  aome  of  the 
flnzt  firms  in  the  trade,  endorses  his  good  opinion  of  their  Xanxanilla  hy  xaing  it  at  his  owb 
tablo,  aa  mentioned  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Prices  of  this  Wine,  SOf.  per  dozen ;  £7. 1S«.  per  octsTe ;  £15. 10«.  per  qaarter-caak. 
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POWNCEBY'S 

Pure  Wines  and  Brandies, 

As  analysed  and  pronounced  '  THOROuaHLT  gkhcine/  can 
be  bad  in  Small  Quantities 


The  OLD  PORTS  from  the  WOOD 

Are  so  thoroughly  matured  as  to  be  superior  in  character  to  *  Bottled  Wines '  of 

a  much  higher  price,  and  possess  all  the  necessary  qualifications  that  Post 

Wzzni  should  contain  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  PALE  FRENCH  BRANDIES, 

Being  imported  by  ourselves  and  bonded  many  years  in  this  country,  an 
uniform  age  is  gaaranteed,  besides  a  great  saving  being  effected  through  im- 
porting in  bulk.  It  frequently  happens  that  Brandy  known  as  '  Case  Brandy ' 
is  often  sold  much  too  new,  but  bearing  genuine  labels  &c.  the  Public  are 
often  thrown  off  their  guard  and  naturally  disappointed. 


SIJFEBIOB  OLD  FOBT  for  Invalids  .    .  16s.  per  gaU.  d6s.  per  doz. 

Do.  do.  .    .  188.      f,       40s.     „ 

SHEBBTy  moderately  dry,  with  excellent^  ^^^         ^^ 
flavour  and  body from  J  ' 

PUBE  FRENCH  BRAIl'DT  (Pale  or  Brown),  21s.  per  gallon,  up 
to  308.  according  to  Vintage. 


Db.  HASSALL,  in  his  Beport  says:— *  The  Pale  French  Brandies  sold  by 
Mr.  Pownceby  are  a  pure  grape  spirit  matured  by  age,  and  valuable  for 
medicinal  or  domestic  purposes.' 


Full  Report  and  Price  Current  by  post. 

S.  POWNCEBY  &  CO.,  366  Oxford  Street  W. 
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PURE    COGNAC    BRANDY. 


TSADE    r^  ?^BSSU  m    MARK 


BOIZE'S  UQUM  GRAPE  '  BLUE  LABEL'  COGIAC  BBAIDT 


GEORGE  BOIZE  &  GO.  of  Cognac,  are  the  sole  shippers  of  this 
celebrated  old  Brandy,  which  they  have  been  adyised  tointiodnce  by  influeDtial 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  a  true  remedy  for  the  various  complaints 
for  which  ]peopIe  in  this  coantry  generally  oonsame  French  Brandy. 

The  shippers  having  been  aware  for  many  years  past  of  the  inferior  spirits 
offered  to  the  consumer,  under  the  names  of  Fronch  and  British  Brandy 
^so  called  British  Brandy  is  not  pure  Brandy,  not  being  produced  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape),  now  bring  this  unequalled  Liqueur  before  the  notice  of 
Connoisseurs  and  Invalids. 

Beport  by  Arthub  Hux  Habsall,  Esq.,  M.D. 
'  This  Brandy  possesses  a  fine  and  delicate  aroma  and  flavour,  which  are 
in  themselves  characteristic  of  superior  quality.  Although  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  absolute  slcohol  it  is  yet  soft  to  the  palate,  indicating  that  it  lias 
been  kept  for  some  years,  and  has  thus  become  mellowed  by  age.  Altogether 
it  may  be  said  of  this  Brandy,  that  it  is  yery  pure  and  of  unusual  excellence.' 

The  WniB  Tiudb  Bsvixw,  July  1875. 
'  Apparently  with  a  desire  of  founding  a  reputation  upon  quality  rather 
than  upon  low  {)rices,  Messrs.  Gio.  Bom  &  Co.  of  Cognac  are,  we  understand 
bottling  for  their  "  Lxqvbub  Gbafb  "  only  Brandies  of  1848  vintage.' 

2^e  Gboceb,  July  8,  1875. 
'A  new  brand  has  been  introduced  into  the  spirit  market  by  Messrs.  Gbo. 
BoiZB  &  Co.  of  Co^ac,  under  the  title  of  the  Liqueur  Grape  Blue  Labei 
Cognac  Brandy.    This  firm  is  determined  to  found  its  reputation  upon  quality 
rather  than  upon  low  prices,  and  therefore  is  shipping  only  1848  Brandy.' 

BOIZE'8   'LIQUEUR  GRAPE'  BRANDY 

Is  to  be  had  of  all  Wine  Merchants  and  Grocers  in  the  Eingdom,  or  Wholesale  of 

lESSRS.  GEO.  BOIZE  &  CO., 

61     MARK     LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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BAGGETT'S    NOURISHING    STOUT 

AND 

GOLDEN    HOP    PALE    ALE. 


'I  have  carefully  analysed  Raggetfs  well-known  Kourisliing  Stout;  a* 
•obtained  from  21  Dnke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  find  it  to  be  a  genuine,  most 
wholeeome,  and  highly  noiuishing  beyerage,  less  heavy  and  consequently  more 
digestible  than  London  Stout  in  general.* 

(Signed)       A&thijb  Hiix  Hift^AT.T*,  M.D. 

'  The  Gk)lden  Hop  Pale  Ale  will  no  doubt  become  as  popular  as  the  well- 
Iwuown  Nourishing  Stout,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to  produce  anything  finer  of 
its  kind.'  (Signed)  Abthub  Hiix  HAwaATX,  H.D. 

CATTTION.— The  Public  are  requested  to  note  that  the  words  '  Raggbtt 
late  Blocxbt'  are  upon  the  Labels  of  each  Cask  and  Bottle  of  the  genuine. 
This  Caution  is  the  more  necessary  as  Brewers  as  well  as  Bottlers  are  Miopting 
the  word  '  Noubishino  '  upon  Labels  of  their  own  in  imitation  of  our  well- 
known  Trade  Title. 


SARSON'S   VIRGIN   VINEGAR. 


Messrs.  SARSON  &  SON  have  appointed  Special  Agents  in^U 
Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of  their  Virgin  Vinegar 
in  Pint  and  Quart  Capsuled  Bottles,  the  object  being  to  ensure  to 
the  Public  a  Vinegar  pure  as  first  dravon.  This  Vinegar  will  be 
found  veiy  superior  to  the  ordinaiy  vinegar  of  commerce,  the  price 
is  the  same,  namely, 

Sd..  per  P^nt.       lOd..  per  <^r&a,]Tt. 


OBSERVE.— Sold  only  in  Capsuled  Bottles  bearing 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
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DAUKES  &  CO. 

BOniED  ALE  t  STODT  lERCHilTS. 

FOR  HOME  USB  AND  EXPORTATION, 

EXETER  HALL  YAULTS,  STRAHD,  W.& 


GUINNESS'S   EXTRA  STOUT 

BASS'S    &    ALLSOPP'S 

PALE  AND  BURTON  ALES. 

THE  SAME  AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITIONS 

1871    TO    1874. 
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NUMBER   ONE 
ST.     PAUL'S     CHURCHYARD,     E.C. 

AND 

OXFORD    CIRCUS.    W. 

LONDON,     December     1875. 


We  daily  issue,  gratis^  a  Price  Current,  'which  contains  prices  and) 
descriptions  of  Black  and  Green  Teas,  Coffees,  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates,  Arrowroots,  Condiments,  Farinaceous  Food,  Spices,  &c.. 
and  the  arraDgements  for  the  free  delivery  of  orders  &c. 

We  extract  irom  it  die  following : — 

*  At  the  end  of  the  year  I860,  we  took  advHntage  of  the  passing  of  the- 
Act — 23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  cap.  84 — "  for  Preventing  the  Adulteration  of 
Articles  of  Food  or  Drink,"  to  organise  a  system  of  warranting  all  our  goods. 

*  Another  Act  for  the  same  purpose  was  passed  in  1872— 35th  and  36th 
Vict.,  cap.  74. 

'  These  Acts,  and  some  others,  hare  been  repealed,  and  another  Act 
passed,  called  "The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,"  but  the  system  of 
warranty  we  adopted  in  1860  appears  to  hare  anticipated  so  fully  the  principle 
and  requirements  of  this  Act  that  we  continue  to  follow  it,  together  with  what 
improrements  are  possible.' 


DAKIN    &    COMPANY, 

Axn> 
PATENTEES    FOR    R0ASTIN8    COFFEE    Ac.    Ill   SILVER    CYLINOERS. 

NUMBER    ONE 
ST.    PAUL'S    OHUROHYARD,    E.G. 

AND  OXFORD  CIRGU8.  IV. 


TBBM8,  ITat  Oaah.— The  prioes  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest; 
are  the  moat  moderate  possible  for  the  qualities  supplied. 
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DR.    SIEGEBT'S 

ANGOSTURA  BITTERS, 

Bo  juBtly  celebrated  for  upwards  of  Forty  Yearn  fixr  tlielr 
ezqtiisite  Aromatic  Slavour,  were  awarded  'Honour- 
able Mention  for  Qoodness  of  Quality'  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  1862,  and  Medal  of  Merit  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  1878  (the  highest  distinction  obtain- 
able). 


Used  as  ordinary  Bitters  with  Wine  or  Spirits,  or  taken  in 
Sugared  Water,  they  are  invaluable  as  an  Appetiser  and  Tonic. 
They  are  most  efficient  in  the  cure  of,  and  are  also  an  excellent 
preservative  against,  Fever,  Diarrhoea,  Cholera,  Liver  Com- 
plaints, &c. 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  Dr.  HASSALL'S  Report  on 
these  Bitters. 

'I  have  carefully  analysed  a  sample  of  the  well-known 
Angostura  Bitters  of  Messrs.  Siegert  e  hijos. 

'I  find  that  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of  certain  bitter, 
aromatic,  and  carminative  substances,  together  with  alcohol,  added 
as  a  preservative  and  solvent,  and  that  they  are  altogether  free 
from  admixture  with  any  dangerous  or  deleterious  compound,  as 
strychnine,  for  example,  so  commonly  present  in  what  are  termed 
***  pick-me-ups." 

*  These  Bitters  constitute,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  and  whole- 
some Tonic  when  employed  in  suitable  cases. 

(Signed)        'ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.' 

Author  of  *  Food  and  its  Adulteratimu,*  *  AduUerations 
Detected,'  and  late  Editor  of  *  Food,  Water,  ami  Air.* 
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JOHNSON  Ic    CO.'S 

CANTERBURY  PALE  ALE. 

Brewed  and  Fermented  by  a  special  process  for 

Exportation  in  Bottle  to  Hot  Climates. 


Dry  Oooperage  Casks,  containing  4  doz.  quarts,  8/-  per  doa. 
„  „  „  8    „     pints,     6/6       „ 

Oases  containing  1  doz.  quarts       8/6       „ 

M  „  ^     „    pints  5/9 

The  Cases  of  2  dozen  pints  are  prepared  for  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
South  America,  West  Indies,  &c^  and  are  an  exact  weight  of  27  kilogrammes* 
-^21  of  these  cases  go  to  the  ton  measurement. 

The  prices  are  for  quantities  over  20  dozen  quarts  or  40  dozen  pints,  in 
less  quantity  id,  per  dozen  quarts  and  2d,  per  dozen  pints  extra.  JomraoK  & 
Co.  take  the  Customs'  drawback. 

Free  on  board  in  the  docks  in  London,  Southampton,  Dover,  or  New- 
haren,  less  5%  for  cash  on  deliTeiy  of  bills  of  lading. 

JOHNSON    &    C0.'S 

CANTERBURY  PALE  ALE 

(In  Bulk). 

Draught  Ale,  in  hogsheads,  £20  per  ton  of  4  hogsheads.. 

„  „  barrels    ...    £22  .„  6  barrels. 

„  „  kilderkins    Je24  „  12  kilderkins. 

Free  on  board  in  the  docks  in  London,  Southampton,  Dover,  or  New- 
haren,  less  2^^  for  cash  on  delivery  of  bills  of  lading. 

The  season  for  exporting  Draught  Ale  commences  on  November  Ist,  and 
terminates  on  March  30th  for  distant  markets.  European  ports  can  be  shipped 
to  every  month  except  August  and  September. 

JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Brewers,  CANTERBURY; 

AND  64  Basinghali,  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Agencies  in  Sydneyj  Melbourne^  Shanghai,  Gibraltar,  ^c.  ^c. 
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THE 


COMPRESSED  TEA  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

36  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 


'H^HE  Leaf  of  the  Tea  Plant  is  a  structure  consistiDg  entirely 
■■"  of  cells  ;  each  cell  is  s  closed  sac,  composed  of  an  imperforate  memVimDe, 
'Containing  the  soluble  ingredients  that  form  the  infusion.  The  'making*  of 
Tea,  from  the  leaves  as  imported,  raptures  only  ^  portion  of  these  cells ;  bat 
if  the  leaf  be  submitted  to  a  rexy  high  pressure,  the  entire  mass  of  cells  is 
broken  open,  admitting  the  hot  water  to  all  alike,  thus  causing  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  quantity  required  to  be  used,  it  being  easy  of  demonstration  that 
one  pound  of  Compressed  Tea  produces  a  liquor  about  equal  in  quantitj, 
•quality,  and  strength  to  that  produced  by  two  pounds  uncompressed. 

Each  Packet  contains  half-a-pound,  which  is  sub-diyided  into  half-ounces, 
ithus  enabling  the  Consumer  to  regulate  his  requirements  with  certainty. 

The  Company  only  selects  Tea  of  undoubted  purity,  and  the  process  it 
•undergoes  prevents  the  possibility  of  adulteration,  in  proof  of  which  the 
Public  is  referred  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Analytical  Report  of 
/Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  :— 

'  I  have  subjected  samples  both  Compressed  and  Uncompressed  of  the 
Tea  of  the  Compressed  Tea  Company  (Limited)  to  fall  chemical  analysis 
•  and  microscopical  examination,  and  find  them  to  be  of  <fOod  qutdUjf  and 
perfectly  genuine, 

'The  Compressed  Tea  is  more  fragrant  than  the  Uncompressed,  and, 
'Owing  to  the  rupture  of  many  of  their  component  cells,  yields  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  extractive  matter  and  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  Tea  than 
tthe  Uncompressed. 

<  The  compression  of  Tea  into  Cakes  constltates,  in 
my  opinion,  a  BSAIi  and  IMPOBTAITF  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  Tea. 

(Signed)  '  AETHUR  HILL  HAfiSALT^  M.D.' 

AtUhor  iif  *  Food  and  U*  AduUeraHomt^  *  AdtMerathms 
DHecUa;  lau  EiUor  ^  '  /bod,  WaUr^  UHd  Air,' 
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BLACK     AND      GREEN     TEAS 

UCFOBTED  BT 

MESSRS.    HORNIMAN    &    CO. 

iiOa<r3D02T. 

Thjs  Axaltttcal  Saihtart  IXHnruTios, 

2  Addphi  Terraoe,  Strand,  London. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  all  the  China  Green  Teas  and  man^r  of  the  Black  sorts  imported 
into  this  country  were  artificially  coloured,  painted,  or  faced  with  various 
organic  and  inorganic  pigmentary  matters.  This  practice  I  then  denounced, 
and  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  continuing  to  do  so  since  that  period. 
In  fact,  from  more  extended  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subject,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  practice  is  one  which  ought,  in  the  interest  of  consumers, 
to  be  condemned  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

In  1859  I  visited  some  of  the  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses  containing  consign- 
ments of  Tea  to  the  Messrs.  Homiman,  and  I  secured  samples  there£rom, 
which  I  subsequently  submitted  to  analysis.  I  likewise  then  visited  and 
inspected  Messrs.  Homiman's  Warehouse  in  Wormwood  Street,  securing 
samples  there  in  like  manner,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  appointed  Agents  of 
Messrs.  Horuiman,  and  I  subjected  the  whole  of  the  samples  thus  obtained  to 
full  examination  and  analysis. 

I  have  again,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  instituted  a  similar  inquiry. 
I  have  obtained  a  variety  of  samples  of  Black  and  Green  Tea  from  Messrs. 
Horniman*8  stock  in  tiie  Bonded  Warehouses,  from  their  London  Warehouse, 
and  from  some  of  their  Agents. 

The  whole  of  the  Teas  thus  obtained  have  been  subjected  to  full  examina- 
tion and  analysis  with  the  following  results : — 

IsK  That  the  whole  of  the  Teas  examined  were  genuine,  that  is  to  say, 
they  consisted  wholly  of  the  leaf  of  the  Tea-plant — not  a  single 
foreign  leaf  being  in  any  one  of  the  samples. 
lind.  That  the  whole  of  the  Green  Teas  were  entirely  free  firom  foreign 
colouring  matters — the  turmeric,  the  Prussian  blue,  and  the  silicate 
of  magnesia,  or  soap,  stone,  &c. — ^with  which  the  China  Green  Teas 
are  so  constantly  faced. 
3rd.  That  the  whole  of  the  Teas  from  Messrs.  Horniman's  stock  in  the 
Bonded  Warehouses,  from  their  London  Warehouse,  and  from  their 
appointed  Agents,  were  of  good  quality  as  woU  as  genuine,  and  that 
they  furnished  the  full  proportion  of  extractive  matters  characteristic 
of  good  Tea. 

(Signed)  ABTHUB  HILL  HASSALT,,  M.D. 

Author  of  the  Reports  of  the  Anal3-tical  Sanltoiy  Commlsasion  of  the 
*  Lanoet,'  now  published  under  tiie  title  of  '  Food  and  Its  Adulterations  ;  * 
of  *  Adulterations  Detected  ; '  and  Editor  of  *  Food,  Water,  and  Air,*  &c 


SOLD  IN  PACKETS  BY  3,638  AGENTS,  CHEMISTSi  CONFECTIONERS,  &C. 
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NINE  EXHIBITION  MEDALS  AWARDED  TO  J.  8.  FRY  d  SONS. 


FRY'S  CARACAS  GOCOA. 

This  Ooooa  owes  its  Delioious  FIatout  to  the  use  of  tha  celebrmied 
Osraoas  Ifut,  oombinad  with  other  ohoioe  desoriptions,  speoiallj- 
saleoted  for  their  peouliar  ezoellenoe,  and  invicoratiiig  qualities. 

*  Caracas  Cocoa  has  ever  been  considered  the  best  of  all  that  is  pvodaced 
upon  the  American  soiL'— B.  T.  C.  Middlstok,  Consnl-General,  Gancss. — 
Journal  of  Api^ied  8aUi$ce, 

*  Ko  more  delidonSp  refreshing,  nonrishing,  and  wholesome  berefage  has 
ever  been  mannfactored.' — Mcminn  Post. 

*  A  packet  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flaronr  and  fine  stoma 
ensure  its  adoption  as  a  bererage  for  break&st  or  sapper.' — Standard, 

*  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  snch  choice  quality.' — Food,  Water,  and  Jir,  edited 
by  Dr.  ILabsall, 

*  A  most  delidons  and  Talnable  article/ — Standard, 


FRY'S   EXTRACT   OF  COCOA. 

•In  6d,  Paehsts,  U.  and  2s.  Tins. 

A  perfectly  pure  and  delicious  bevemcef  prepared  ezolusiTsly  from 
ohoioe  Ooooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil*  and  of  great  Taloe 
to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rioh  articles  of  diet.  Purchasers  of  this 
dass  of  Cocoa  should  ask  ibr '  Fry's  Bztraot  of  Cocoa.' 

<  The  **  Extract  of  Cocoa,**  which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  IHbs  deprived  of 
snperfluons  oil,  than  which,  if  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more 
wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa. —Z'ooc^,  TTo^,  and  Mr,  Dr.  TTaimatt. 

FRY'S   CARACAS   CHOCOLATE. 

In  \lb.andi  lb.  Cakes.    YeUow  Wrappers. 

This  really  excellent  and  delioious  Chocolate  is  also  prepared  with 
Oaraoaa  and  other  choice  Cocoas*  long  adopted  in  the  manuflMture  of 
the  finest  Chocolates  of  Burope.  It  is  ofTered  at  a  very  moderate  price* 
and  the  Manufacturers  confidently  challenge  for  it»  competition  witli 
any  other  Chocolate,  whether  of  TBngUsh  or  Foreign  Manufaotnret  at  a 
aimilar  price. 

*  Fry*8  Caracas  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  fulfil  erery  possible  reqnirsment  for 
convcnieDce,  for  fiarour,  and  for  purity.' — Court  Circmar, 
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schwt:itzer's 

COCOATINA. 

ANTI-DYSPKPTIC  COCOA  OR  CHOCOj:.A.TE  POWDER. 

BHARANTEED  PURE         4^H^^     STRONSLY  RECONNEIIDED 
SOLUBLE  COCOA,  |[  ^M JI  '^  ^"^  ^'^^^^^'' 

WITHOUT  ADMIXTURE.       ^^^^         FOR    FAMILY    USE. 

CocoATLKA  is  the  highest  class  of  Soluble  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  in  a  ood- 
centnited  fonn,  consisting  solely  of  the  finest  Cocoa  Beans  wiUiont  Sugar,  the 
excess  of  &t  being  extracted  by  a  delicate  mechanical  process,  without  prejudice 
to  quality  or  flayour. 

THE  FACULTY  pronounce  it  'the  most  nutritious^  perfectly  digestible 
t)e¥erage  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper,  suitable  to  the  healthy 
as  well  as  to  the  weak.' 

HIGHLY   RECOMMENDED    BY    THE   ENTIRE   MEDICAL   PRESS. 

COCOATINA  vfUl  bear  the  Strictest  CheTtiical  Investigation, 

It  is  prescribed,  with  great  success,  for  delicate  Females  and  Children, 
when  all  otner  food  is  rejected ;  and  celebratad  for  its  restoratiTe  properties  is 
cases  of  Debility  and  Imperfect  Digestion. 

Being  absolutely  tree  from  Sugar  (the  e:tce88  of  Fat),  or  any  admixture, 
it  keeps  better  in  aU  Climates,  and  is  four  times  the  strength  of  Cocoaa  thick- 
ened  yet  weakened  witli  Arrowroot,  Starch,  &c,  and  in  reality  cheaper;  one  ■ 
teaspoonful  being  suffident  for  a  cup  of  Coooa  {the  ant  of  which  is  less  than  a 
halfpenny),  and  two  or  more  for  a  cup  of  Chocolate. 

CocoATiKA  a  la  VaniUe  is  the  most  delicate,  digestible,  and  cheapest  Vanilla 
Chocolate,,  and  is  taken  when  Hcher  Choeolaiea  ai^  prohibited. 


Dr.  Abtkub  Hiix.  Hassall  says  in  Food,  Water,  and  Air : — 
( This  preparation  has  more  than  onoe  been  brought  under  our  notioe,  and  always  with 
tlie  some  result.  It  oonaiste  entizely  of  the  pawder  [of  a  aiarveUoos  degree  ot  fiaeneas]  of 
the  -very  beet  qualities  of  the  Cocoa  Bean,  without  the  emaUest  admlztore  of  Sngnr,  Starch, 
or  Arrowroot.  It  is  oooseqnently  fun  of  aroma  and  flaTonr,  and  is  lighter  and  more  digest- 
ible than  are  most  Ck>coas,  thtekened  and  y«r  weakened  by  admiztore  with  laige  quantities  of 
fiirlnaoeoaa  matter.' 

DIB£Cri02<S  FOB  USB  ON  THE  lABSL  OV  BACH  PACKET. 


BetaHed  in  Air-tight  Tin  Packets  only,  at  Is,  dd,,  3«.,  6s,  Bd.,  j-c,  by  Chemists, 

Orocers,  fe, 

^BOLE    PROPRIETORS, 

H.  SCHWEITZER  &  00^  10  Adam  St..  London^  W.C. 

8  K 
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BARRY   &    CO. 

CHICORY,  COCOA,  AND  MUSTARD  MANUFACTURERS, 

29  ft  30  ROFEUAKEB  STBEET, 

6  TYPE  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Bonded  Sxport  WarebouBe : 

GRAND   SURREY    DOCKS,   LONDON,  S.E. 


BASBY  ^  CO,  hegtoctM  speeial  attemtion  to  the  foUowwg  Leadimg 
ArtieUe  rf  their  Manufacture: — 

PBXFABXD  COCOA  in  ^Ib.  paoketi.  Is.  per  lb.  PBAJEtli  OGCOA, 
\Vb,  pMket,  8d.  per  lb.  Also  HOMGDOFATHIC  COCOA,  in  tin-foH 
packets.  BOCK  COCOA*  and  OXHlTTira  VLAXB  COCOA. 
PUBS  TBZKISAI)  COCOA  lilB8»  gnsraateed  perfectly  free  from 
saj-  oolouring  matter. 

And  everr  otber  desorlption  of  Coooa  and  Chocolate. 


BARRY  &  CO.'S  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

The  Extra  Strong  and  Double  Snperfine  qualities  are  prepared  firom 
the  choicest  Brown  and  White  Mustard  Seed,  combining  great  puigeDcy 
with  delicate  flayonr. 


BARRY  d  CO.  guarantee  every  article  of  their  manufacture 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  injurloue  Ingredlente, 
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THE    'WARRANTED'    PICKLES. 

,    DB.  HASSAXJill  B£POBT.— 'These  Fidkles  b»Te  been  subjected  by  me  to  oarefa 
Analysis,  and  witli  tiie  most  satisflustory  resnlts. 

They  were  fonnd  to  be  firee  from  the  smaUeet  traoe  of  Copper  and  of  onoombined 

•  ard  November,  1870.  (Signed)  *  ARTStTB.  SILL  HASSAIiL,  UJ>.* 

PIUCPAR8D  OKLY  BY 

48  ft  49  WSLLCL08E  SaUABE,  and  10  ft  12  PELL  STSEET,  LOlTBOir,  K 

SELECTED    VEGETABLES.         PUREST    QRAIN    VINEGAR. 

Bbtabluhbd  40  Ybabs. 


OADBURT'S 
COCOA    ESSENCE, 

AUARAITTBIED   PVBB   AHD   SOIiVBIiB, 

Is  now  taken  by  thonnnds  as  a  light  and  invigorating  BeTarage  who  could  not  before  tno 
*  Fieparod  Coooa,'  owing  to  its  belxig  too  thick  and  heary.  It  is  three  times  the  strength  of 
the  best  *  Homoeopathic  Coooas»'  to  wh^ch  stozch  and  sugar  is  added. 

CAOBURY'S    MEXICAN    CHOCOLATE 

(In  Blue  Wrapper)  Consists  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  and  White  Sugar^ 

"loWARD^  PINIC8   PICKLES 

ABE    THE    BEST. 

ALSO 

JAMS,  JELLIES,  Aim  lAEHEALADE, 

OF  VERY   SUPERIOR   QUALITY. 

7%ey  can  be  obtaimed  of  Grocen  or  Oilmen  throuffkoui  the  United  Kingdom. 


Trb  ANALTncAL  Saxitart  iNstinmox, 

14  John  Stiuiiet,  Adelphi,  Lo.vook. 

IMA  February  1874. 

I  have  caref oily  aaalyied  two  samples  of  the  Pickles  prepared  by  Mb.  E.  PINK.    They 

Are  made  with  good  strong  vinegar,  entirely  free  from  nnoombined  solphnrio  aold.    The 

vrgetablee  employed  are  of  good  quality,  and  carefally  selected.    A  minnte  search  was  maft<» 

lor  copper,  bnt  not  a  trace  of  that  metal,  so  frequently  present  in  Pickles,  conld  be  detected. 

ARTHUB  HILL  HAfiSALL,  M.D. 
Author  qf'Food  and  Um  AduUeration*;  ^AduUeraikmt  DtUcted 
wid  UU  Kditor  ef  'Woo^  WtAer^  tmd  Air.' 
3x2 
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EDWARD  PINK'S  MARMALADE 

IS    THE    BEST. 

Prepared  by  Steam  Msicliinery  of  the    Finest 
Seville  Oranges  and  Beflned  Sugar. 

ALSO 

JAMS,   JELLIES,    PICKLES,    &    SAUCES 

OF  VERY   SUPERIOR   QUALITY. 

Ifiey  eon  be  obtained  of  Grocers  or  Oilmen  throughout  the  Untied  Kingdom. 

Thb  AxALTTicAb  Saxxzabt  Iii6im:Tiosr, 

3  Adxlfki  Tbuucr,  snujoif  LosDoy. 
gi»/V»rtianrtt74. 
I  taaTe  xeoently  vteited  the  Ifanofactoxyof  Kr.  BDWABD  FIFK,  Had  hate  made  myself 
fhoronghly  acquainted  with  the  prooew  of  Manufacture  of  liarmabde  therein  punned.  I 
And  that  mnch  care  ia  bestowed  upon  Its  preparation,  it  being  made  by  the  aid  of  appro- 
priate and  tngenlons  machinery  on  a  hurgo  eotde,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I 
And,  further,  that  the  Ifarmalade  Is  prepared  (with  the  exoeption  of  a  smali  quantity  of 
Apple  Jelly,  which  is  used  to  soften  and  melk>w  the  strong  bitter  of  the  Oraage)  entirely 
from  the  ■  Serille  Orange/  and  that  it  Is  free  fn>m  the  smallest  trace  of  copper  and  other 
impurities.  Of  the  wholeeomeness  of  Orange  Marmalade  when  thus  prepared,  nothing  need 
be  said.  ABTHUB  HILL  HAfiSAUL,  ILD. 

PUEE  BLACK  TEA,  PTTEE  COiTEE, 

PURE  UNCOLOURED  GREEN  TEA. 

THE  BEST  AHD  CHEAPEST  BLACK  TEA. 

STRONG  to  FINE  BLACK  TEA, 
Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  28. 3d.,  and  2b.  6d.  per  Pound. 

40<.  woitb  lent  carriage  free  to  any  railway  atation  or  market  town 
in  England  or  Wales,  on  receipt  of  40«,  hj 

FHILLIFS  &  CO.,  Tea  Merchants, 

8  KING   WILLIAM  STREET,   E.C. 

PRIME     COFFEE,    Is.  4d.,    Is.  Bd.,    Is.  8d. 

A  Price  and  Store  List  containing  Dr.  Hassall's  last  report  on  PhilupS' 
AND  Compakt's  Tsas,  is  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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CEOSSE  &  BLACKWELl, 

PURVEYORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 
SOHO    SQUABE,    LONDON, 

Direct  attention  to  the  following  articles  of  their  Manufacture, 
which  always  bear  their  Name  and  Address  on  the  Labels. 

pURE   PICKLES   IN   MALT    VINEGAR. 
CAPT.  WHITE'S  ORIENTAL   PICKLES, 

aa  esqnisite  oompoond  of  sweets  and  eourB. 

pURE    MALT    VINEGAR  of  uniform  strength 

and  flaTonr,  in  Imperial  pint  and  quart  bottles. 

SAUCES    FOR    FISH7~GAME,    &c^ 
pOTTED  MEATS  and  FISH  in  fency  tins  and  jars 
MOCK  TURTLE,  OX-TAIL,  HARE,  GRAVY, 

JXJLISNNB,  and  MULLIGATAWNY  SOUPS. 

JAMS,  JELLIES,  and  ORANGE  MARMALADE 

made  from  fresh  Fmit  and  'with  refined  Bogar  only. 

(JALVES' -  FEET    JELLY    in   bottles,    Orange, 

Lemon,  Madeira,  and  YaniUa  flaTOiirs. 

TTLAVOURING  ESSENCES,   distilled  from  the 

Fresh  Fmits  and  Bptoes,  Orange,  Lemon,  Vanilla,  Almond,  Ginger,  Uaoe,  &c 

Crosse  &  Blacxwsix's  Getiuine  Manufactures  always  hear  their  Name  and 
Address  on  the  Labels,  and  mmf  he  obtained  of  Grocers,  Chemists^  and  Italian 
WarehouseiTien  tkrmtghout  the  World, 


CLEAR  TURTLE  and  oth6r  SOUPS.      BEEF  TEA  and  ESSENCE  of  BEEF. 
ESSENCE  of  CHICKEN  and  CHICKEN  BROTH.    CALVES'-FEET  JELLIES. 

PREPARBD  BT 

CB08BS  ft  BLACKWSLL,  Pvrr^yors  to  the  Queen,  Solio  Square,  Loadott. 
May  be  obtained  of  most  Gzocera,  Ghemists,  and  ItaUan  Waiehonsemen. 
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BATGER  &  CO. 

WHOLESAXE   MAXUFACfTUBING 

CONFECTIONERS, 


i.a:jL2a-Tjy-A.CTOaaY — 


BROAD  STREET,  RATCLIFF,  LONDON,  E. 

cm  OFFICES,  SALE  RDONS,  MD  FANCY  fiOOOS  NMIUFACTORT- 

96,  97,  &  98  HOUNDSDITCH,  E. 

Established  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1748. 


CANDIED  PEELS. 

LOZENGES  of  every  description. 

OOMFITS  and  MIXED  CONFECTIONERY. 

BOILED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 

JUJUBES  and  PASTILLES. 

BOTTLED  FRUITS. 

JAMS  and  PRESERVES  of  every  kind. 

CRYSTALLIZED  and  GLACIS  FRUITS 

BRIGHT  TABLE  JELLIES,  CALFSFOOT.&c 

Cossacks,  Bon-6ons,  Bride  Cake  Ornaments,  Gnm  Paste  Goods,, 

and  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Ornamental  Confectionery 

in  the  Kingdom  always  on  view  at 

96,  97,  &  98  HOUNDSDITCH. 
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UNFASAIXELED  SUCCESS  OF 

GOODALL'S  WOBLD-BENOWNED 

HOUSEHOLD    SPECIALITIES. 


GJ^OODAXXi'S    BAKIISrGh-PO"Wr>ER. 
YORKSHIRE    RELISH. 

. , ^ — -. — .> 

OOODALL'S    QXJIlSmsrE    WINE. 
r>R.    HASSALL'S    FOOD. 

A  Single  Trial  Solicited  from  thou  who  have  not  yet  tried  these 
tpUmdid  preparations. 


GOODALL'S    BAKING    POWDER. 

THS    BEST   IN    THB   WOBIiD. 

The  <Aeape8t  because  the  best,  and  Indispensable  to  every  household,  and 
an  inestimable  boon  to  honsewlTes.  Hakes  delldons  Puddings  withont  eggs. 
Pastry  without  batter,  and  beantifol  light  Bread  vrithout  yeast.  Sold  by 
aiooers,OUmen,  Chemists,  &c.,  in  Id.  Packets,  6d.,  1«.,  U.  Cd.,  and  is.  Tins. 

Prepared  by  600BALL,  BACKHOUSE,  ft  CO.,  IJSZD8. 

■-I. 

YORKSHIRE    RELISH. 

The  moet  Deliciotis  Satice  in  the  "World. 
This  cheap  and  excellent  Sauce  makes  the  plainest  riands  palatable,  and 
the  daintiest  dishes  more  ddidons.     To  Chops,  Steaks,  Fish,  &c.,  it  is 
incomparable.    Sold  by  Grocers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  kc  in  BotUrs,  6d,, !«.,' 
and  2s,  td,  each. 

sAnsMABK.        Prepared  by  GOOBALL,  BACKEOVSB,  ft  CO.*  LBEBS. 

■   '  ■       -     .  .  -      ■  I         , ,      ...    ,       ■-       ^.       .1         .     ...        I     , . 

GOODALL'S    QUININE    WINE. 

The  best,  cheapest,  and  moat  agreeable  tonio  yet  Intiodnoed.  The  best 
remedy  known  for  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite,  General  Debility,  kc  kc, 
Bestores  delicate  invalids  to  health  and  Tigonr.  Sold  If  Chemists,  Grocers, 
Ac,  at  Is,,  U.  litf.,  2«.,  and2<.  Zd,  eadi  Bottkk 

Prepared  by  OOOBALL,  BACKEOVSS,  ft  CO.,  LSXB8. 
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GENUINE   PICKLES, 


PRBPAHBD    SOLBLT  BT 


W.    &    D.    HARVEST, 

DOWGATE     DOCK,     LONDON 

May  be  obtained  from  aU  the  leading  Grocers  in 


Abesdabe 

DONCASTEB 

Nottingham 

Abergavenny 

Dudley 

Newpobt 

Alfobd 

Ely 

Nobthampton 

Alnwick 

Exbteb 

Oldbuby 

Ampthill 

Falmouth 

OXFOBD 

^TLESBUBY 

Folkestone 

Peterborough 

Banbuby 

Gloucbstbb 

Portsmouth 

Bbdpobd 

Gbantham 

Plymouth 

Bbighton 

Gbeat  Bbidgb 

Penzance 

Bbbwick 

Grimsby 

Bydb 

Bewdley 

GOOLE 

Bamsgate 

BIL8TON 

GUEBHSEY 

Retford 

Birmingham 

Hastings 

Southampton 

Bbistol 

Hull 

Spalding 

Cambbidge 

Hobncastlb 

SHEPnELD 

Gabdiff 

Ipswich 

Scarborough 

Caktebboby 

Jbbsey 

TONBBIDGB 

Cheltenham 

KiDDEBMINSTEB 

Taunton 

C0LCHE8TEB 

Lincoln 

Tayistock 

COVENTBY 

Lowestoft 

WOLVEBHAMPTON 

Cboydon 

Landpoet 

Whttby 

Dablington 

Margate 

Winchester 

Debby 

Mansfield 

W18BBACH  , 

DOBCHESTER 

Middlesbobough 

York 

DOYEB 

Yarmouth 

AND  NXABLY  ISVBBT  TOWZT  IN  THS^KHTGDOM. 

ALSO 

HARVEST'S    GENUINE    ESSENCE   OF   ANCHOVIES, 

link 
HABVEST'S    BENGAL    PICKLE. 


¥.  &  B.  EAEYEST,   ])0¥&AT£  DOGE,   LOinX)! 
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FARINACEOUS   FOOD 

Has  been  extensively  used  by  the  Public  for 
upward  of  gO  YEARS, 

And  well-known  as  snperior  to  all  descriptions  of  Food 

FOR     INFANTS     AND     INVALIDS. 


JONATHAN    PEREIBA,    M.D. 

ARTHUR    HILL    HASSALL,    M.D. 

Give  the  following  Reports:— 

*  I  hare  oRrefuIIy  examined  and  repeatedly  prescribed  ** Hards*  Fnfaiaoeoiia  Food**  (see- 
Pereiru's  "  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet/'  poges  909  and  47S,  Sus.)  which  is  prepared  from  the 
most  nutriUoiM  of  the  Ceronl  grains.  It  combines  both  nitrogeniaed  and  non^nitngeiiiaed 
alimeutary  prinoiples,  and  for  a  very  Talimble  Food  for  Children  and  Inralids. 

*  JONATHAN    PSKEIBA,    M.D.,    FJELS. 

*  47  Finsbnry  Square,  *  Fhysldaii  to  the  Londdu  Ho^toL 

'  July  1,  1843/ 


'  I  have  recently  cxAmined  'idth  much  care,  both  microaoopicolly  and  chemically,  the 
article  known  as  "  Uazds'  Farinaceous  Food/*  which  has  now  been  before  the  public  foi  so 
many  years. 

*  I  find  it  to  be  cnrefully  ivepored,  to  be  perftetly  genuine,  and  highly  nutritions ;  those 
results  being  corroborated  by  many  previous  examinations  of  the  article  made  at  vaifoos 
times,  during  the  past  few  years,  and  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor. 

'  It  possesses  certsln  important  advontoges  over  the  majority  of  Food  sold  for  Infants 
and  Invalids,  it  being  more  digestible,  and  in  the  large  proportian  of  gluten  whidi  it  contains, 
and  which  is  the  blood  and  flesb-produdng  constituent  of  the  Food.  The  greater  number 
of  Fftrinaoeous  Foods  sold,  condst  wholly  of  arrowroot  or  starch,  wUdh  do  not  contain 
gluten  or  nitrogen  in  any  form,  and  such  articles  axe  therefore  whoUy  destltate  of  aaj 
principle  horn  which  blood  and  flesh  can  bo  formed,  so  that  infants  fed  exdustrely  npoo 
them  would  bo  in  danger  of  dying  from  actual  starvation.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  generally 
ioipresBod  upon  Mothers,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Children. 

'ABTHinEt   HUJi   HA88AI.Ii,   MJ). 

'  Analyst  of  the  Lancet  SanitBiy  Commlndoa. 
*  Author  of  **  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'*  Ac 
*  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.'  « Feb.  1,  I860.' 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  Ch&mists,  Patent  Medicine  Femiort,  and 
Italian  Warehousemen ^  in  Is.  and  2s,  Packets,  and  Tin  Cases  7«.  6d,  each;  and 

WHOLESALE    AT    THE 

ROYAL   VICTORIA    MILL,   DARTFORD, 
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N  EAVES    FOOD 


IIFAITS  AID  IIYALIDS, 

Is  a  pr^aration  from  the  finest  description, 
of  Cereal  Grains, 

It  18  rich  in  albumenoids,  starch,  phosphates,  cellulose,  &c.,  and  is  highljr 
recommended  by  medical  men  and  otners,  who  haye  brought  up  their  own 
children  upon  it. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Camesov,  of  Dublin,  gays  of  thia  food— 
*This  Is  an  excellent  Food,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  yonng  persons. 
It  contains  a  small  thongh  sufficient  quanti^  of  very  fine  bran,  which  being  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  potash,  is  of  the  cmeatest  utility  in  supplying  the  bone-forming  and  other  india- 
penaable  elements  of  food.  The  albumenoids,  or  flesh-forming  ingredients  of  this  food  are 
Tery  abundant ;  and  its  large  x)erocntagC8  of  fat-producing  materials  will  effectually  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenonoe  of  the  heat  and  work  of  the  animal  mechanism.  Although  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young,  this  food  may  be  used  with  advantage  hy  persons 
of  all  ages.' 

The  lato  Dr.  Lankrsitku,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  said— 
*  I  have  examined  specimens  of  Neave's  Famnacbous  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids,, 
and  And  it  to  consist  of  carefully  prepared  flour  from  cereal  grains,  and  to  be  free  from  any 
impurities  or  substances  of  an  injurious  character.  I  have  also  tested  dietetically  the  Food 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  for  use,  and  have  found  it  to 'be  a  very  agreeable 
article  of  diet.  I  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it,  especially  for  children,  as  oontaLoing,  in 
doe  proportion,  the  flesh-forming  and  heat-giving  elements  of  food/ 

Flrom  Dr.  Hassall,  Anthor  of  *  Food  and  its  Adnltemtions,'  and  other  Worksw 

*  The  chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Neayb's  Food,  rsoently  made  by  me,  furnishes  the 
following  results  :— 

Moisture 5*77  per  cent. 

^^itrogen,  8*07   per  cent.,  equal  to 
gluten  (the  flesh-forming  element)      18*98       „ 

Fatty  Matter 9*8!>       „ 

Starch,  gum,  ccdluloee,  &c.  ..        .•      71*51        „ 
Saline  matter,  chiefly  phosphates.  . .        1*85       „ 

*  These  results  are  remarkable  in  several  respects ;  as  for  the  small  quantity  of  moisturc- 
oontained  in  the  article,  the  large  amount  of  the  flesh-forming  material,  of  fatty  matter, 
and  of  phosphates.  Further  they  demonstrate  that  this  Food  is  of  a  highly  nourishing 
character,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  sustenance  of  Infant  Children  and  of  Invalids.' 


Many  other  medical  and  private  testimonials  might  be  added,  but  they  are  unne- 
cessary, as  a  trial  mU  be  a  most  satitfactory  proof  of  excellence. 


Veave*!  Food  is  sold  in  Bhilling  Tins    by  Chemists  and  Oroeers 
at  home  and  abroad. 


J.  B.  nun  &  CO.,  lAIUFiCTUBEBS,  FOBBIIGBBniGE. 
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SILVER    MEDAL, 
PARIS     EXHIBITION,     i9&j. 


SAVORY  ft  MOOSE'S 


Mtst  jf00ir  for  Jnfants, 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES. 
Specially  prepared   on    the  principles    recommended  by 

BARON    LIEBIG. 

<<The   Infant  Prince  has  taken  this  Food  for  some  months 
past,  and  thrives  upon  it  as  a  Prince  should."— Dr.  Richardson. 

MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TESTIMONY. 

"In  thepreparationofan  infant's  food,  required  at  all  hours  of  tho  day  and  nurbt 
ike  scvtn^  of  time  and  trouble  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  'The  In^ts'  Food  of 
Messrs.  Savory  a  Moorb  is  a  kB.\L  improvement  *  on  the  ordinary  preparations." 

XHE  LAStCBT. 

*•  Wo  can  tell  from  our  own  experience  that  this  Food  once  tried,  becomes  a  ikvor- 
ite  in  the  nursery,  and  that  children  thrive  well  on  it."— Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 

"  Savory  &  Moore  have  saved  mothers  and  nurses  much  time  and  trouble  by 
«nppl)nng  them  with  a  Food  for  Infants  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  of  a  conipositjdta 
that  can  always  be  relied  on.  It  can  be  taken  when  nothing  else  can.  It  has  been 
Analysed  and  examined  by  Drs.  Lankkstbr  and  Richardson  and  has  been  practicaixt 

TESTED  ON  NO  LESS  A  PERSON  THAN  A  KOVAL  PRJNCS."— ThE  MbDICAL  PrBSS. 

"  Dr.  HASSALL,  reports,  "This  Pood  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  food  of  infants, 
being  highly  nourishing,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  of  easy  digestibility.'* 

Dr.  T.  HERBERT  BARKER,  p  r..s.,  Author  of  "Right  Foods  J^r 
Infants  and  Children*'' 
"The  Libbig's  Food  of  ^fcssrs.  Savory  &  Moore  is  the  Best  Preparation,  all  tho 
•crude  products  contained  therein  being  made,  by  scientific  manipulation,  more  sascoptiblo 
of  tho  transformation  nccessarv  for  their  easy  assimilation,  while  other  valnablo  nutritive 
ingredients  are  added,  which  gi\-e  it  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  natural  food,  and  so  «i»v^ 
it  tar  superior  in  promoting  the  healthful  growth  of  children.    This  a»«itynimf  mothkr's 

MILK  AS  CLOSBLY  AS  POSSIBLB." 


SAVORY    &    MOORE, 

Cj^mtsti  la  Hft  i^eM*,  30.1.$.  tfrt  Snoct  of  Sbbs, 
aij .  tfrt  S(tUb<  ef  %s9t,  Afc,         ^^ 

143,    NEW    BOND   STREET,    LONDON. 

•     AND  86,  KINO'S  ROAD,  BRiaHTON, 
Bold  in  Tins,  1/-,  2/-,  «/.,  and  10/- 
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THE    NEW   FOOD. 


FARINA 


Patented  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,, 
and  Belgium. 


Fronounoed  by  tlie  Faculty  and  the  Medical  Fre&— 

'UNQUESTIONABLY    THE     BEST    DIET 
FOR    CHILDREN    &    INVALIDS.' 


The  peculiarity  of  Farina  Yit^  consists  in  the  near  aasimilation  of  thb 
elements  and  principles  of  certain  flours  and  meals,  in  such  proportions  aa 
will  render  the  mixture  chemically  identical  with  the  constituents  of  th& 
human  body  itself*  It  is  therefore  obrious  that  the  use  of  FAnnrA  YrtM 
will  effect  a  vast  economy  of  the  rital  forces  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  can  be  prepared  in  many  delicious  forms  for  the- 
table. 

It  relicTes  indigestion,  constipation,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and 
maintains  the  body  in  sound  health.  More  nutritious  than  meat ;  exceptionally 
rich  in  phosphates ;  most  eoccellent  for  puddings,  custards,  omelettes^  soups,  &o. 


SOXiD   XVXBTWHXiBIB.     1  lb.  Packets,  la.  Od. 


Makufactttbbd  bt 
HoLLAin>  Street,  Blackfriabs,  London. 
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AdvertUeinents, 


Dr.A.H.HA88ALL'8F00D 

FOR  DfPMTS,  CHILDREIf,  &  DmirDS. 
THE  BEST  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 

DR.  AETHUR  HILL  HASS.4LL,  J^.D.,  reoommends  this  as  the  best  and 
most  nourishing  of  all  Infants*  and  In-valids'  Food  which  has  hitherto 
been  bronght  before  the  public.  It.  contains  eveiy  requisite  for  the  fall  and 
Wealthy  support  and  development  of  the  human  body,  and  is,  to  a  considerable 
'extent,  self-digestive. 

MEDICAL    TESTIMONY. 


0, 1876. 
has  yet 


BztrACt  from  the  Lancel^  Februery  ao, 
'One  of  tbe  best  Foods  that  ha 
been  dsrised.' 

Bztnot  from  the  Medical  Timet  aM  Gazette, 
AprillO,  1876.— *  Like  tbe  t^vo  most  per- 
fect types  of  Food,  Uilk  and  Bread,  this 
Food  ooottSDs  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  sustenance  and  growth.' 
.Extract  from  C.  Estooubt,  Enblic  Food 
Analyst  for  ICaachester.  — '  InTalnable 
Food  for  Infants,  or  persons  of  delicate 
digestive  power.' 

Extract  from  Xutred  Hnx,  3LD.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Birmingham.—'  A  nu- 
tritions, readily  digestible,  and  very  agree- 
able Food,  adapted  for  Infants,  ChUdren, 
and  Inyallds.' 

JBxtract  from  W.  Trbkch,  1C.D.,  Ifedioal 
Offloer  of  Health.  Liverpool.—'  Your  Food 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dietetics  of 
the  sick  room.* 

Extract  from  I.  Cahprbll  Bnowv,  H.D., 
Public  Food  Analyst  for  liTerpooI.— *  Far 
more  desirable  as  a  Food  for  yonng  Children 
than  the  nnmerons  starchy  foods  which 
are  sp  much  in  use*' 

Extract  from  BriO^  Medical  Journal.—^'  It 
nffliimilatf  in  its  nutritive  value  doedy 
to  milk,  the  natural  Food  for  Infant!.* 

From  JoHK  Horslrt,  F.C.S.,  Public  Ana- 
lyst for  the  ooonty  and  city  of  CMonoester. 

ISold  by  Brnggists*  Ghrooert,  Oibnen,  te.,  in  Tins,  6d.»  U.,  8b.,  Ss.  6d.» 


'Analyst'a  Laboratory,  Police 
Cheltenham,  county  of  Oloocester,  July 
8 1 ,  1875.-  -Ckisely  allied  to  the  oomposition 
of  human  milk,  I  have  no  doubt  it  wiU^ 
par  excdlaue,  take  the  first  pteoeintba 
dietary  of  any  hooaehold  where  there  are 
children  and  invalids.' 

F^m  Fraxcib  Sotton,  F.CJS.,  Pablic  Ana- 
lyst for  ITorwich.— '  Oounlzy  Analyst's 
Offloe,  Norwioh,  July  81,1876.^QDeoCtbe 
most  perfect  Foods  for  infants  and  weak 
persons  that  has  ever  come  mider  my 
notloe.* 

From  W.  Walton*  Btohdawt,  F.ae.  and  C^ 
Analytical  Chemist,  Analyet  for  the  dty 
of  Bristol,  August  3,  1876.— « A  vsloahle 
and  approinriate  Food  for  Inftota  and 
Invalids,  on  account  of  its  nntrittvv  qu»- 
Uttes,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  assi- 


Ftom  BowABn  Moobb,  Public  Analyst  for 
Brighton,  Augnst  7,  1876.— 'From  pnc- 
tioal  experienoe  of  the  Food,  its  carefBl 
eonstitotian  fits  it  for  just  thoae  cases 
where,  as  in  infants  prematnrdy  weaned, 
an  artificial  aMmwit  Is  anavoUiUile.' 

From  HSNBT  JOHxeoK,  MJ>.,  Shrewsbury, 
August  7,  1876^-'  A  great  boon  to  the 
nursery  and  sick  room.  Ea^  of  diges- 
tion, very  sustaining  as  well  as  ]    "^  -  ~  ~ 


6s.,  15s.,  and  28s.  eaoh. 


A  short  Treatipe  by  Dr.  ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.,  on  Uie 
'  Alimentation  of  Infants,  Children,  and  Invalids,'  can  be  had  for  distributioD 
free,  on  application  to  the 

Manufacturers:  Messrs.  6K)0DALL,  BAGEEOVSE  k  Go. 
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from  partakiiig  of  tUs  preparation'— vis.  Com  Flour— and  says,  'It  cannot  be  too 
videly  known  that  Ck>m  Flour,  per  <e,  is  not  food,  bnt  Pure  Btaroh,  prepared  by  washing 
outVtM  nntritlTe  portion  of  maize  floor.'  He  further  wama  people  to  be  on  their  gnard  as  to 
these  *  foods,'  and  adjnzesthem  to  refuse  all  white  prepaiaaons,  as  in  these  nutriment  has 
l)een  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

Dr.  BABTLSn,  the  celebrated  Analyst,  writes  to  Dr.  Ridoe  U  Co. :— *  Your  Food 
proires  perftetly  genuine ;  while,  for  infants  and  invalids,  the  lightness  muist  be  a  most 


Dr.  HASflALT^  after  a  full  analysis,  says :— *  These  results  show  that  this  Food  contains 
iQonstltaBnts  belonging  to  each  of  tiie  four  classes  into  which  foods  hove  been  diyided,  viz. 
amvlsoeons,  oleaginous,  nitrogenous,  and  mineral.  It  is  therefore  a  veiy  nutritious  article 
of  diet,  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  inftots,  children,  and  invalids.' 

SOXiX>     S7     JLXiX.     OSCZ32£ZS7S. 

Maxdtactobt  : 

ROYAL   PATENT    FOOD    MILLS,   KINQSLAND,    LONDON,   N. 


E.   LAZENBY    &   SON'S 

PIOKUBS,    SAXTCSS,    AND    CONDIMENTS. 

£.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
inannfiictarers  of  the  Pickles,  Sances,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonrablj 
distingoishad  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre- 
pared by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. 


92    WIQMORE    STREET,    CAVENDISH    SQUARE 

(Late  6  Edwards  Stusbt,  Pobtkax  Squabb)  ; 

AMD 

18    TRINITY    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


HARVEY'S     SAUCE. 

OAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this  .celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly 
requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle  prepared  by  R  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears 
the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed  '  Elizabbtu  Lazembt.* 
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COLMAN'S 

BRITISH 

CORN-FLOUR 

(PBEPARED  FBOM  RICE.) 

is  especially  adapted  for  Blanc-Mange,  Custards, 
Puddings,  Cakest  Soups^  Ac.,  and  is  a  most 
witolesome  food  and  easily  digested  by 
Cfiildren  and  Invalids  when  prepared  with 
milk.  

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  presented  to   the 
House  of  Commons  on  yrd  jftdyy  1874  ;— 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  called  to 
the  Article  known  as  Com-flonr,  in  reference  to  which 
important  evidence  as  to  its  puri^  and  its  nseftal  dietetic 
qualities  has  been  giyen  by  some  eminent  and  chemical 
authoritiesy  whioh»  however,  is  denied  by  one  witness. 
Tour  Committee  are  ftOly  convinced  that  the  manufiicture 
is  quite  legitimate,  and  that  like  Arrowroot,  Sago,  and 
other  starch  foods,  Corn-flour  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but 
that  it  should  not  ih  any  case  be  given  to  Inflbila  without 
a  considerable  admixture  of  milk. 


MUSTARD  AND  CORN-FLOUR  MANUFACTURERS, 
108  Cannon  Street,  London. 
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THE 

BEST   CORN    FLOUR 

la 

ANDREW   ERKENBRECHER'S 


TRADE  MARK 


ST.   BERN  HARD. 

"CORN  EN  A" 

AWARDED  TWO  MEDALS  OF  PROGRESS 

(THB    HIOHB8T    PRBMIIJBftS), 

ji.ro    yx:Eiisrisrji.y    i873. 

For    Process  of   Manufacture  and    Quality  of    Goods    AGAINST    149 

COMFXSTITOB8   from   all    parts  of   the  world,   after  a  thorough]  and 

searching  test  by  a  Jury  of  skilled  Experts  in  Chemistry. 


Highest   Awards    at    CINCINNATI     INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION,  1870  and  1871. 


FIRST    GOLD    MEDAL,    BREMEN,    1874. 


Fide  *THE  GROCER;  July  3,  1876. 
'  As  the  cost  of  this  com  flour  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and 
as  it  is  an  article  of  undeniably  good  quality,  we  hare  little  doubt  that  it  will 
become  popular  in  this  country.' 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM:— 

P.      PA3i3X£:X^»    59    MABE    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 

3  o 
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ACADEMIE  NATIONALE. 


ACAOEMIE  NATIONALE. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS. 
THREE  ROYAL  WARRARTS. 


PARIS. 


Never   be    without 

KEEN'S 


PARIS 


MUSTARD 


The  Manufacturers  publicly  guarantee  that  all  Canisters  covered 
with  their  well-known   Ked  and  Yellow  Labels  contain  nothing  but       | 
the  pure  Flour  of  Mustard,  of  a  quality  calcul^t^l  to  maintain  the 
reputation  acquired  by  their  firm  during  the  past  130  years.  | 


KINGhSFOHD'S 

Oswego  Prepared  Corn, 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANC  MANGE,  EIC 

The  Original  and  Best  of  all  Similar  Preparations. 


Dr.  Hassall  reports—*  THE  OSWEGO  PREPARED  CORN  hai 
been  known  to  me  for  many  years ;  it  is  very  pure,  and  may  be  regarded 
chemically  and  dietetieally  as  an  arrowroot ;  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Milk  or  Beef  Tea  it  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  diet  for  Infants 
and  Young  Children/ 
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THE 


AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


y^^.  T.  CHARLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  5  Crown  Office  Row,  Temple. 

THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  80  Park  Street,  Grosrenor  Square,  W. 

NASSAU  J.  SENIOR,  Esq.,  Elm  House,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  15  Waterloo  Flace^ 

Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
O.  MANDER  ALLENDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  Belgmve  Mansionj. 

Grosrenor  Gardens,  S.W.  ^ 

^UHtral  ants  J^auitsrs  itufprctor. 
ERNEST  HART,  Esq.,  59  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

r3    E.  H.  SIE\rEKING,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Quoen ;  Phyriclan   in  Ordinary  ta 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  HoepitaL 

CHAS.  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  MD.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  HospitaL 

JOHN  WHITMORE,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Medical  Offlosr  of  Health  and  PnhUo  Analyst. 

WTLUAM  HARDWICK,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst. 

ST.  PETERSBURGH  PL.1CE,  BAYSWATER,  W. 

Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN. 


Tint  Atlisbubt  Djjry  Ck>MrANT  are  now  supplying  Milk  to  a  lazge  number  of 
private  families. 

Their  carts  visit  all  parts  of  the  W.,  S.W.,  and  N.W.  districts  two  and  three  times  dally. 

By  anangements  late^  completed,  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  an  increased  number 
-of  costomen  with  pure  Milk  from  carefully-selected  farms,  and  from  their  own  coiva  ta 
London. 

l%e  Directors,  having  regard  to  the  alarming  disdosnres  made  during  the  last  few  years 
with  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  disease  by  means  of  milk,  have  initiated  a  system  of 
inspection,  examination,  and  analysis  by  skilled  and  responsible  persons,  to  which  tbqr 
desire  to  call  attention,  and  by  which  they  feci  that  the  Company  is  in  a  position  to  give 
•every  possible  aesnranoe  of  safety  to  their  onstomers. 

The  names  of  the  Gentlemen  forming  the  Directory  and  Medical  Boards,  with  their 
Banitary  Inspector,  Mr.  Bmest  Hart,  are  a  snfllclent  guarantee  that  the  efflclaaoy  of  itn 
working  of  the  Company  is  thoroughly  attended  to. 
AH  orders  to  be  addressed  to 


3  o  2 


Mr.  HENBT  WHBLAW. 

Sterelorr* 
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29 
Orchaxd  Street, 

Fortman  Square. 


THE  DAIRY  REFORM  CO.^ 

LIMITED. 


MILE,  CBEAM,^ 

BUTTER, 

EGGS.. 


151  &  153 
Ebuzy  Street, 

BELOBAVIA. 


The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  appears  now  to  have  become  an  annual 
-^sitation,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  Government  control,  there  is  a  risk  of 
some  milk  from  the  diseased  cows  being  sent  to  London  for  sale. 

The  small  Dairymen  who  purchase  their  supplies  ftt>m  the  large  wholesale 
dealers  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Farms  on  which  their  milk  is  pro- 
duced, and  consequently,  however  excellent  their  intentions,  have  no  security 
as  to  its  absolute  freedom'from  taint.  Immunity  can  only  be  secured  by  such  im 
Establishment  as  Thb  Daiby  Reform  Company,  whose  extensive  business  and 
high  organisation  embraces  a  complete  system  of  professional  inspection. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Farms  supplying  them  are  carefully  inspected  hv 
the  Directors  personally,  who  are  experienced  and  practical  men.  exercising  a 
daily  control  over  the  business,  and  not,  as  in  some  other  Companies,  gentle- 
men of  well-known  names  living  in  London,  whose  extensive  professional 
engagements  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  real  supervision. 

The  Dairt  Reform  Company  was  the  first  to  organise  a  complete  system 
of  Sanitary  Inspection  of  tbeir  Farms,  and  thev  are  now  carefully  watched  by 
professional  gentlemen  residing  on  the  spot,  ana  thus  ahsdiUe  safety  is  secured. 

Besides  Uieir  usual  deliveries  of  Milk  and  Cream,  Trv  Dairt.  Rkfobm 
Co:^n»ANT  have  lately  made  arrangements  to  supply  their  Customers  with  the 
very  best  Fresh  Butter  and  New  Laid  Eggs. 

For  particulars,  apply  at  either  of  the  Company's  Branches. 

The  Farm  Inspection  Certificates  are  open  for  the  examination  of  Customers, 
at  29  Orchard  Street. 


29  ORCHARD  STREET, 
¥. 


J51&153EBUHT  STREET 


ESTABO 

1867. 


THIEP  OPPICE:— 
29  Orchard  Street, 
Fortman    Square,  W. 
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NORWEGIAN    CONDENSED    MUK. 


BEAR  ^        BRAND. 

I 


CONDENSED  from  the  purest  Milk  of  Cows  fed  on  the  natural 
pastures  of  the  healthful  mountain  ranges  of  Norway,  where 
•disease  is  unknown,  and  the  milk  produced  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
wholesome.  Being  prepared  by  the  newest  and  best  process  and 
perfectly  genuine,  its  flavour  is  more  like  cream  than  milk,  and 
for  delicate  children  and  invalids  will  be  found  most  valuable.  For 
the  table  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 


The  Gbocbb,  May  22,  1875,  says:— 
NOBWEOIAN  CoNDENSBD  HdJLK.— This  is  a  new  article  which  has  just  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  trade.  As  the  name  denotes,  this  milk  is  condensed  in  Norway 
where  the  industiy  is  entirely  new.  It  is  prepared,  according  to  Borden's  process,  by 
the  Norwegian  Condensed  Milk  Company,  who,  in  order  to  insure  that  their  article 
shall  be  of  the  first  quality,  have  engaged  a  gentleman  for  many  ycar^  employed  as  con- 
denser in  Borden's  establishment.  The  FLAVOUR  of  this  new  condensed  Milk,  which 
is  sold  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bear  Brand,'  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and,  with  regard 
to  its  perfect  purity,  the  testimonials  of  'eminent  analysts' may  surely -be  accepted 
upon  that  point.  It  may  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  article  is  prepa^red  from  the 
PUREST  MILK  OF  COWS  which  are  fed  on  natural  pastures,  and  it  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  the  flavour  of  the  condensed  milk  procured  fh>m  such  sources  is  superior 
to  that  obtained  firom  cuws  fed  on  artificial  pastures  &,c.  Having  regard  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  this  condensed  milk,  and  the  increasing  demand  which  appears  to  exist  for 
such  an  article,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  *  Bear  Brand '  will  become  very  popular. 


PBEPABED  IN  HEDEMABEEN,  NORWAY. 


GENERAL   AGENT :- ALEXANDER  BARNEVELD, 
18  Trinity  Square,  Tower  Hill,  E.C. 
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TO    FARMERS,    CHEESEFACTORS,   AND    DAIRYMEN 

Who  wish  thdr  Chec*!  to  have  a  Prime  Colonr,  and  meet  a  Beady  Sale  in  the  Loodom 
and  other  Great  Markets. 


TRAJD^  ^^^HH^  ^aiAJElJSi 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  &  CO. 

OBIGINAI.  INYBNTOBS  OF  THB 

CELEBRATED    FLUID   EXTRACT 

or 


The  superiority  of  this  truly  excellent,  pure,  and  unadulterated  Annatto 
consists  in  its  producing  in  Cheese  and  Butter  that  rich,  permanent  brlgllt 
golden  cowslip  tint  so  much  desired  by  all  Cheese  and  Butter  Factors, 
and  so  universally  approved  in  the  London  and  other  great  markets. 

Messrs.  K.  J.  Fullwood  &  Co/s  Fluid  Extract  of  Annatto  now  standi 
unrivalled  and  triumphant  all  ever  the  world.  It  is  purely 
vegetable,  can  always  be  relied  upon,  uniform  in  strength  and  quality,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  article.  The  great  celebrity  of,  and  increasing  demand 
for,  FuUwood's  make  has  led  to  spurious  imitations.  To  protect  the  consumers 
from  fraud  Messrs.  E.  J.  Fullwood  &  Co.,  after  using  the  *  Cow  *  stamp  for  80^ 
years,  now  stamp  all  their  preparations  with  their  new  Trade  Hark  as- 
above — •  A  Stag  with  Olive  Branch — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 


To  be  had  only  Gtennine  from  the  Annatto  Works  of 

R  J.  FULLWOOD  &  CO., 

24  SOMERSET  PLACE,  BEVENDEN  STREET,  HOXTON,  LONDON. 

estabushed  1785. 
Bottles  Full  Imperial  Measure. 


Hold  thronghMU  England  and  the  Colonies  by  Chemists,  Druggists j  and  Grocers  i 
fut  see  you  get  E.  J.  Full-wood's,  with  *  Stag  *  Ihide  Mark, 
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Messrs.  HILL  &  SON, 

BAIEES  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN 

(Dated  April  Idth,  1842), 
60    BISHOFSQATE    STBEET    WITHIN, 

3  ALBEBT  MANSIONS,  VICTORIA  STBEET,  S.W., 

Beg  to  solicit  a  trial  of  their 

'HART'S  WHOLE  MEAL  UNFERMENTED 
BREAD  AND   BISCUITS.' 

Thifl  Bread,  ivhich  is  made  from  the  finest  Whole  or  undressed  Meal,  con- 
tains, in  perfect  purity,  the  whole  constitucDts  of  the  grain ;  tlie  phosphates 
and  other  inorganic  salts  so  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  formation  of 
the  bones  and  teeth,  and  which  are  generally  resident  in  the  husk,  not  being 
removed.  .  For  children,  and  for  persons  who,  from  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
suffer  from  dyspepsia,  it  is  invaluable. 

BEFOBT    FBOM    DB.    HASSAI<Ii. 

'  Thb  Analytical  Savitart  IxsrrruTXOK,  2  Adku'hi  Tbbbace,  W.C, 

LoNDOK  :  7th  Iforember,  1870. 
'  I  taATe  made  a  fall  and  careful  analysia  of  a  sample  of  "  The  Whole  Mral  Unfer- 
MEXTED  Bread,"  as  mannfactored  by  Messrs.  Bnx  &  Box. 
'  It  posseaaes  sevetal  adyantages  over  ordinary  white  bread. 

*  In  addition  to  its  more  agreeable  flayour,  and  greater  keeping  properties,  these  advan- 
tages are — 

'  That  it  oontains  a  larger  proportion  of  Nitrogen,  and  is  hence  more  nourishing. 
/        *  That  the  quantity  of  oUy  or  fatty  matter  present  is  greater. 

<  That  it  oontains  the  peculiar,  natural,  fermentive,  or  digestive  principle  termed 
"  Cerealin." 

*  That  it  is  richer  in  phosphates. 

*  That  it  is  not  so  prone  to  generate  acid  products  as  Is  ordinary  bread  made  with 

yeast. 

*  For  the  above  reasons  this  Bread  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly  valuable  article  of  diet, 
■oited  alike  for  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  but  especially  for  the  young  and  the  dyspeptic. 

*ABTHUB  HILL  HAfiSALL,  M.D.' 
Author  of  *  Food  and  its  Adulteration*^  *  AdulUratixm»  Detected,*  Jtc, 


WHOLE  MEAL  FLOUB,  10<l.  P£ii  QUARTBRX. 

WHOLE  MEAL  GRITS  roR  Maximo  Pouridox,  lOJ.  per  Quartern. 

WHOLE  MEAL  SCONES,  strongly  Beoommended  by  many  Medical  Men. 

CThe  Whole  Meal  Scones  being  soft  and  easily  masticated,  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  by 

elderly  people.) 

For  convenience  of  persons  residing  in  the  Cuuntrp,  Hill  &  Son  wUlfoneard  Whol  Meal  or 

Grits,  with  Instructions /or  ntanu/acturing  either  Bread  or  Porridge. 

List  of    Whole  Meal  Biscuits  /orwanUd   on   t^pplication. 
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POOLEY'S  JHffiKr    PATENT 

MALT   BREAD. 


rmay  be  stated  as  an  axiom,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  measure  of 
a  man's  strength  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nutritive  food  he 
can  take  and  assimilate. 

Bread  being  universallj  consumed,  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  food. 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
nutriment  in  the  most  readily  assimilative  form. 

It  is  well  known  that  Invalids,  and  those  whose  digestion  has  become 
impaired,  cannot  take  sufficient  ordinary  Baker^s  Bread  to  supply  the  need  of 
nourishment  to  the  wasted  body ;  hence  the  rise  of  so  many  attempts  to  supply 
concentrated  nourishment  in  such  cases,  with  but  veiy  imperfect  results. 

By  the  addition  of  Malt  to  AVheat- Flour,  in  the  process  of  making,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  resulting  Bread  is  much  more  readily  digested,  the 
stomach  being  saved  a  portion  of  the  preliminary'  process  of  preparing  it  for 
assimilation. 

The  advantage  of  this,  in  so  many  cases  familiar  to  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioner, will  be  self-evident;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
Patent  Malt  Bread  will  speedily  become  the  standard  Bread  for  persons 
with  feeble  powers  of  digestion. 


DR.    HASSALL'S    REPORT 

On  a  Sample  of   FATSNT  MAIiT  BBEAD   received   from 
Mr.  JOHN    C.  POOLEY. 

'  This  bread  Ib  of  a  sweet  and  very  pleasant  odour  and  taste,  and  possesses  a  malt-like 
fiayour.  Subjected  to  analyeis  it  wa>i  found  that  it  contained  less  than  the  tuuaI  per- 
centage of'  moisture,  that  it  was  free  from  alum,  and  in  all  other  respects  genuine  and  of 
good  quality. 

*  The  flavour  and  other  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  bread  are  no  doabt  dne  to  the 
presence  of  the  malt-flour,  the  diastase  contained  in  which,  promotes  greatly  the  oonTersion 
of  the  starch  into  sngar,  and  thus  renders  the  subseqnent  digestiou  more  easy  and  rapid. 

•ARTHUR   HILL   HASSALL,    31. D. 

*  U  John  Street,  Adelphi,  June  12/A,  1876.' 


POOLEY'S    PATENT    MALT    BREAD 

Is  not  only  more  readily  digested,  but  is  more  nutritions,  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  will  keep  sweet  and  moist  much  longer  than  ordinary  Bread. 


Licenses  granted  to  Bakers^  on  easy  terms,  in  Districts  not 
yet  occupiecL 

JOHN  C.  POOLEY,  Chemist,  Bath,  Patentee. 
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HICKS' S     BAKING      POWDER. 


FOR  MAKING  BREAD,  AND  CAKES.  . 
LIGHT,  WHOLESOME^A  DICESTIBLE.| 


FACSIMIIiE    OF    IjABEIi. 

The  above  Baking  Powder,  having  acquired  in  a  very  short  period  a  large 
sale,  now  holds  a  leading  position  among  the  various  compounds  of  its  kind. 
This  has  resulted  solely  from  the  actual  merits  of  the  preparation.  In 'its 
manufacture  no  materials  but  the  very  finest  and  purest  are  used,  and  their 
proportions  are  so  accurately  arranged  that  Bread  or  Cakes  made  with  this 
Powder  are  perfectly  sweet  aud  palatable,  having  no  trace  of  bitterness,  which 
often  arises  from  the  use  of  some  Baking  Powders,  as  it  also  frequently  does 
when  Brewer's  Yeast  is  employed. 

HicKs's  Bakixo  PowDEft  cau  therefore  be  highly  recommended  for  all 
kinds  of  Bread,  Cake,  Puddings,  or  Pastry ;  and  the  subjoined  extract  from 
Br.  Hassall's  analytical  report,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  v^holesomeness, 
and  superiority  over  many  other  Baking  Powders. 

{Extract  from  Report.) 

*  Of  the  many  Baking  Powders  Hicks's  Powder  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
suitable.  It  is  composed  of  perfectly  harmless  ingredients,  and  is  FREE  FROM  ALUM,  so 
frequently  Introdaced  into  bread  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  white,  which  substance  is 
present  in  many  Baking  Powders.' 

ARTHUR  H.  HAS8ALL,  M.D. 

Author  of  •  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  *  Adul- 
terations Detected,'  late  £<1icor  of  *  Food, 
Water,  and  Air.* 

Sold  by   G-rooers,  Druggists,    and   Com   Chandlers,   in  Id.  and  2d. 
paokets,  and  6d.  and  la.  Patent  Boxes. 


WHOLESALE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS, 

HICKS,    BROTHERS, 

1    MAIDEN     LANE',     Q;UEEN     STREET, 

XiOlSTHDOlSr       E-C- 
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FREEMAN'S 
DIGESTIVE  BAKINB  POWDER 

AND 

DIBESTIVE  EBB  POWDER. 

BEST  QUALITY  EVER  SOLD. 


TI?/.AX)E 


TRY  IT. 


isoij^jRiiK:^ 


Dr.  BRETON,   Ph.D.,    says:—*!   find   | 
yonr  Digestive  Baking  Powder  is  what  an 
article  of  Domestic  economy  onght  to  be — 

FIIKE   FROM   Alum   or  AJJY    IN'JUIUOUS   in- 

GRKDIKNT.  I  have  also  been  enabled  to 
observe  the  excellent  quality  of  each  article 
used  in  the  manufactore.  A  Baking  Powder 
thus  prepared  needs  no  comment.' 

Signed— Walter  Brkton,  Ph.  D., 
Author  of  *  Report  on  Drinking  Waters  on 
South  Coast '  &c.  &c. 


DB.BRBTON,  PhJ)..  says  :~*  Freeman's 
Digestive  Egg  Po^'der  will  be  found  to  leven 
the  labour  in  making  Puddings  die,  as  with 
the  use  of  this  Powder  it  can  be  mixed  ai^ 
laid  aside  until  convenient  to  be  cooked.  I 
find  also  the  absknce  of  Alum  or  axt  ik- 
JURions  IXOREDIENT.  This  Powder  can 
therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of  digestible 
articles  of  diet.' 

Signed— Waltrr  Breton,  Ph.D., 
Public  Analyse, 
Author  of  *  Reports  on  Drinking  Waters '  kc. 

These'  articles,  on  TJierit  alone,  have  had  an  enormous  sale  during  the 
past  seven  years,  and  their  continually  increasing  saU  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
superior  qualities. 

We  will  not,  however,  make  much  comment,  but  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  Trade  Mark— TBY  IT. 


JUDOE  FOB  T0UB8ELVE8-A  PENNY  PACKET  CAN 
BE  THE  TEST. 


Sold  hy  Com  Dealers,  GrocerSf  Oilmen,  ^c,  Everywhere. 
Manufactub£bs — 

DOVER    ROAD,    BOROUGH,    LONDON,    S.E. 
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QOLMAN'S 

GENUINE 

Mustard 

Is  the  FTJEE  FLOUK  of  the  fJMST  MUSTULD  SEES, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 


TBADE   UABK.  yr^HR      BXnj.>S   HXAO. 


S,  &  L  GOJsMAWS 

Other   Qualities   a^e   admixtures   ajid   aj?e   so 
notified  on  eacli  package. 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN  beg  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  Genuine  Mustard  is 
always  labelled  "W^AEEANTED  PUEE," 
while  all  their  qualities  of  MIXED 
MXJSTAED  bear  the  printed  notice— "  Thia 
preparation  is  an  admixture  of  Pure 
Mustard  with  Farina  and  Choice  Condi- 
IXieJltBJ'-^SaleofFoodS'DrugsAct,2SS'29  VicL.ch.S^J 


108   Cannon   Street,   London. 
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SMITH  DALE'S  UnnvaUed  for  Pnrity 

and 

GENUINE        ^'*"*'"'* 
Ask  NORWICH 

your  Grocer 

f»  it^  MUSTARD 

IS    TXIE    BEST. 

SOVEREIGN    LIFE    OFFICE, 

48    ST.    JAMES    STREET,   S.^V. 
City    Branch— 122    CANNON    STREET, 

LONDON. 


Da.  ASIIBURNER. 
Col.  J.  P.  BATHURST. 
JOHN  GARDINER,  Esq. 


x>xz&x:c'ro:Ets. 
Sir  J.  R.    CARMICHAEL,   Babt. 


CHAS.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  E.  EARDLEY  WILMOT, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


The  last  Report,  copies  of  which,  -with  the  statements  of  accounts,  can  b«» 
•obtained  on  application,  shows  that  a  sum  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  thr 
premium  income  was  added  to  the  funds,  whiSle  the  general  income  wa> 
increased. 

349  Policies,  averaging  £535  each,  were  issued. 

The  Directors  continae  to  make  advances  to  assurers  in  the  office  oo 
liberal  terms. 

fl.  D.  DAVENPORT,  Secretary, 
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GLENFIELD 


THE 

QUEEN'S 

LAUNDRESS 

SAYS    THIS    STARCH 

IS    THE    BEST 

SHE  EVER 

USED. 


GLENFIELD. 

RICHMOO  &  CLARKE, 

FROME. 

PURE  MALT  VINEGAR 

(Made  entirely  from  Grain) 
In  CASES  of  12i,  25,  30,  50,  and  60  Gallons. 

Delivered  free  to  any  Railway  Station  within 
120  miles  of  Frome. 


Casks  aUawedfor  as  charged^  if  returned  in  good  condition^ 
PBICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION  AS  ABOVE. 
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II6HT  GOLD  lEDALS  AID  GRAHD  DIPLOIAS  OF  HOIOUR 

For  BEST  QUALITY,  and  aa 
FOUNDERS  of  a  NEW  BRANCH  of  INDUSTRY. 


LIEBIG   COMPANY'S   EXTRACT 
OF  MEAT. 

Manu&ctured  by  Liebig's  Extrdct  of  Meat  Company,  Limited. 

no.    43     MARK     LANE,     LONDON, 

AT  THEIR  MAXCJFACTORIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


This  Extract  is  supplied  to  the  British,  German,  French,  Bnasian,  Dutch,  Italtea,  and 
•othe^  (rovernmcnte,  in  prcfurence  to  all  other  Extracts. 

One  Pound  of  the  Extract  contains  the  soluble  parts  of  S4  lbs.  of  ilne  Beef,  free  from 
fat  and  gelatine. 

It  iR  not  only  nfl?d  for  medical,  but  much  more  extensively  used  for  houadiold  parpoges 
■and  is  the  cheapest  and  finest  flavoured  stock  for  soups,  entrees,  sauces,  &c 

DECLARATION. 
We  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  LIEBIG  COMPACT'S  EXTRACT  OP  MEAT, 
from  FRAY-BEXtOS,  as  hitherto,  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  us,  before  it  can  be 
•delivered  to  consumers ;  and  that  consequently,  The  Extract,  prepared  strictly  according  to 
the  instmotions  o!  the  inventor,  will  also  in  future  always  be  of  the  same  acknowledged 
uniform  excellence  and  pei:fection  as  hitherto. 

Mtttiielt,  May  1873. 


J^^y, 


CAUTION. 

Every  genuine  Jar  bears  on  the  C^ertlflcate  Label  round  the  Capsule,  the  above- 
inentioned  two  Signatures  of  PROFESSOR  DR.  MAX  VON  PETTENKOFEB  and 
BARON  HERMANN  VON  LIEBIG.  and  across  the  Trade  Mark  Label  the  fac-eimUe  of 
4he  Inventor,  BARON  JUSTUS  v.  IJEBIG,  in  blue, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  Chenusts,  Provision 
Merchants,  ahd  Ship  Chandlers. 
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GEYELIN'S 

CONCENTRATED    FOOD 

FOR   THE   MILLION. 
10  PRIZES.  10  PRIZES. 


SOUPS. 

(Jnlienne.) 
These  Soups  are  used 
all  the  year  round,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
to  impro!red  and  eco- 
nomic cookery,  as  evi- 
<ienced  by  the  adoption 
by  all  the  principal  i 
cooks  in  this  and  other 
•countries. 


MILK  FOOD, 

Which  is  manufactured 
on  the  same  principle  as 
their  celebrated  Eeef 
Gravies,  in  a  dry  Pow- 
der, will  keep  for  years, 
and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  Breakfast,  or  Infants' 
and  luTalids'  Diet 


Can  be  obtained  tbroogh  all  Chemists  and  Grocers,  or  at  their  Warehonse,  in  Canisteis, 
or  2d.  Packets,  at  tiie  foBowing  prices  :— 


SOUPS, 

Tapioca  Beef  Bouillon  . . 
Arrowroot  Beef  Bouillon 

Bevolenta 

FeaSoap 


HnlUgatawny  Soup  J     100 


IN  CAXIGTERS 

I  of  6  pints  1/-  each 
13    „     2.3    „ 
25    „     4/6    „ 
*.50    „     8,6    „ 


16/- 


MILK  FOOD. 

Tapioca  and  Cream 

Powder. 

Chocolate  Cream  Powder. 

Coffee  and  Cream 

Powder. 


*  Size  recommended  for  Family  ose;  each  Canister  contains  a  measmre  for  one  pint  of  Food. 


The  above  Soups  and  Hilk  Food  may  now  also  be  obtained  in 

TWOPENNY     PACKETS, 

Each  making  a  Pint  of  substantial  and  nutritious  Food. 


The  Soups  are  rued  also  for  Enriching,  Thickening,  and  Colouring  Gravies, 
StewSf  Hashes,  Minces,  Meat  Puddings,  Pies,  ^c. 

Packets  in  Paper  Boxes  of  Quarter-Orofls         6«. 

And  in  Wood  Boxes  of  One  Gross  Packets        %u, 

Sample  Boxes,  oontaining  Six  Packets  of  different  Soups  and  Milk 
Food,  Is.  6d.  post  free. 


GETELDT  &  CO.,  Concentrated  Pood  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  :  BELGRAVB  HOUSE,  AKQYLB  SQUABB,  W.C. 
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WILLIAM     BAILEY    &    SON, 

BY  APPOINTMENT, 

llaiiu&ctiiiers  of  Gliemioals  for  TelegrapUc,  Fhotogiaphic,  Fyio- 

t«cbnic,  and  other  purposes.  Contractors  to  Her  Mijesty's  War  Office, 
Admiralty,  Post  Office,  India  Office,  and  other  Government  Departments. 
Also  to  the  principal  Railway  and  Telegraph  Companies  in  Great  Britain. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  Manufacture  of  ChentioaU  and  other 
Preparations  for  Commercial  and  Scient^  Use, 


Works-HOBSLBT  FIELDS,  WOLVEBHAKFTON. 
London  0fflce8-2  ft  3  ABCHUBCH  YABD,  CANNON  BT^  E.C. 

*rhe  following  S^feciaHtiea  are  particularly  recommended, 
BAILEY'S  TAKKATE   OF  SODA,   for  preventing  IncmsUtions   in   8tc«m 
Boilers,  and  ronioriag  the  Scale  already  formed  therein,  a  considerable  saTin^  of  fuel 
being  alflo  effected.    PnicK  36«.  per  Cwt. 

BAILET8   GLEAKSIHO   POWBSB  possesses  very  remarkable  detergent 

properties,  and  when  mixed  with  either  fresh  or  sea  ^-ater,  deaoaes  vnacy  Tariety  of 

wood  or  Metal  to  which  it  may  be  applied.    Price  28«.  per  Cwt. 
BAILEY'S    8AHITABY    FLUID    is    specially  adapted  for  Purifying  the 

Atmosphere  in  Factories,  Workshops,  Hospitals,  and  Public  Institutions,  and  for  dis> 

infecting  purposes  generally.    Prick  1*.  M.  peu  Oaixox. 


DINNEFOKD*S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

For  Thirty  Years  the  Medical  ProfesBion  have  approved  of  this  pore  Sdlation  as 
the  best  remedy  for 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  BOUT, «  IIOIBESTiOI. 

And  as  a  mild  Aperient  for  delloate  Ck)nstltation8,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and 
Infants.    When  combined  with 

THE   AOIDTJIiATED    IjEMON   STBITP, 

It  forms  a  most  agreeable  efferretcing  draught,  in  whidh  its  aperient  and  oooUng  qnBlftie» 
are  much  increased.  In  warm  seasons  and  warm  eUmates,  this  simple  prepantion,  vhen 
taken  BEQULABLY,  has  been  found  highly  benefldal. 


DSnoirOBD  ft  CO.,  chemists  &G^  172  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

aotdh^all  rup^UMe  CkmiUtt  thrimghimt  Ou  WoHd, 
GAunox.^Sea  that  '  DINNEFOBD  4e  CO.*  is  on  each  Bottle,  and  Bed  Label  0Y«r  the  Cork. 
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SANITARY  WATER  SUPPLY 

For   Town    and    Country  Besidenoes,    Large    Buildings, 
Villages,  &o. 

MESSRS.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Invite  attention  to  their  new  Improved   System,  recently  patented*      The 
mofit  perfect  method  of  insuring  abundance  of  pure  water  yet  introduced. 

Advice,  Drawings,  and  Estimates  for  Filtration  of  Water  upon  any  scale 
and  for  any  purpose. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

6-^  The  Only  System  In  use  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Royal  Navy,  Lighthouses,  Indian  Army,  State 
Railways,   do. 


HOTJ@SHO]L.r>       FrLXSRS       FROAC     as. 


ATKINS  &  CO. 

Hydraulic  &  Sanitary  Engineers, 

62    FLEET   STREET 


IL.O]XI>OTV,  E.O. 

3  P  2 
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TO¥NSON  &  lEECER, 

89  Bishopsgate  Street  Within^ 

LONDON, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DEALERS 

IN 

CHEMICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 


Manuiacturers  and  Importers  of  Pure  Chemicals  and  Graduated 
Instruments  for  Analysis  and  the  Laboratory  Use  of  Manu- 
facturers, Mines,  Universities,  Colleges,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  &c. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical,  Galvanic,  and  Philosophical  In- 
struments. 


ILLUSTEATED  CATALOGUES,  Price  3d 


The  Instruments  and  Apparatus  used  In  Dr,  HASSALL'S 
Laboratories  are  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  from  Messrs, 
TOWNSOH  d  MERCER. 
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PRIZE  ]S£EDAJLi 

TOILET  SOAPS  &  PERFUMERY. 

YARDLEY  &  CO., 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  100  YEARS, 

FANCY    SOAP    MAKEBS 
AND   PEBFUMEBS, 

7  VINE  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

And  5  RUE  DU  GRAND  CHANTIER,  PARIS, 

HANDFiCTURE    HIGH-CLiSS    SOAPS  ONLY. 

And  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Pnblic  to  the  fol- 
lowing Specialities,  which  have  for  many  years  borne  the 
highest  reputation  for  exquisite  fragrance,  healthy  action  on 
the  skin,  and  improvement  to  the  complexion  :— 


Choice  Old  Brown  Windsor 
Musk  Scented  Windsor 
Pure  Glycerine  Soap 
White  Glycerine  Soap 
Patent  Sunflower  Oil  Soap 
Elder  Flower  Soap 
Turtle  Oil  Soap 


Oatmeal  Soap 
Otto  of  Bose  Soap 
Genuine  Honey  Soap 
Cold  Cream  Soap 
Medicinal  Carbolic  Acid  Soap 
,,      Stockholm  Tar  Soap 
Sulphur  Soap 


Kaolin   and  Myxodine,  especially  adapted  for  Children  and  Ladies'  use. 

ALSO  EVEN  DESCBIPTION  OF 

ESSENCES,    LAVENDER    WATER, 

WASHES  AND  POMADES  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE,  VIOLET  POWDER,  &c.  &c. 
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Just  Goxxenced, 
In  Monthly  Farts,  price  7d.  and  Bid. 

DICnOMRfof'"COOKERT. 

niiurtarated  with  FXTLL-FAGE  GOLOUBED  PLATES  and  nume- 
rous ENGBAVINGB,  and  containing  nearly  Ten  Thousand 
Beoeipts  in  every  Department  of  British,  Continental,  and  American 
Cookeiy,  being  sbyxbax  tboubamd  xobb  than  are  contained  in  any 
existing  work.    

'Gassbll's  DicnoNABT  OF  GooKHBT  begins  excellently  well,  and  when 
completed  should  be  a  tbub  household  tbbasubb/ — JUiutrated  London  News. 

'  Of  all  the  things  in  the  army  that  go  wrong,  cooking  goes  most  wrong. 
"We  commend  Gasseix*s  Dictiokabt  of  Gooxebt  to  all  sergeant-cooks  and 
all  sensible  officers'  wiTOs.' — Naval  and  Military  Gazette, 

< « Meg  Dods/'  and  "  Francatelli "  are  all  yery  well,  but  for  houBeholds 
of  all  classes  commend  us  to  Gassell's  Dicnoi^ABr  of  Gooxebt.' 

Edinburffh  Daily  Review. 

'Those  who  study  Gassbll's  Dictiokabt  of  Gookbbt,  whidi  contains 
instructions  suited  to  all  classes,  and  yet  are  unable  to  produce  appetising, 
wholesome,  and  elegant  repasts,  must  be  stupid  indeed.' — Northampton  Mercury. 

%♦  Order  "BAJdJS!  I.  {including  Coloured  Plate),  price  8JcL 
GASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

In  Monthly  Farts,  price  7d.  and  Sid. 

CASSELL'S    ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

\*  SPECIAL  NOTICE. -With  Part  /.  of  CASSELL»S  ILLXTSTBATED 
HI8T0BT  or  IKBIA,  price  81d.,  is  issued,  as  a  PRESENTATION 
PLATE,  a  life-tike  PORTRAIT  of  HIS  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  produced 
in  the  best  form  of  Art,  and  uniform,  in  size,  style,  and  quality, 
with  the  valuable  Portrait  of  HER  MAJESTY,  issued  with  Part  I. 
of  *  Casseirs  History  of  England,'  to  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
Portrait  of  the  Prince  shall  form  a  COMPANION  PICTURE. 


GASSELL,  PETTEB,  &  GALPm,  Ludgate  Hill,  London 
_,  /w^      and  all  Booksellers. 
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A  fine  oUttfeoiBta  a  day  is  inourred 
by  retaming  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

FleMe^retu^  promptly. 
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